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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cjts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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A  VictmimPhoW£frapher  Rediscovered?  * 

Focmmt-  ''^Hor^Kof^  Art  Market 
He  n  ie^RmlAccowiis  fir  Itself 
An  Invi       to  the  Mmsim  Home 


Fine  Wood  Carving  of  Kuan  Yin 
seated  in  a  grotto. 
Circa:  XIV-XV  Century  A.D. 
Height:  igf  inches. 
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Auction,  Wednesday,  May  13  a 

J    mh-and  mh-Ccntu 
m   English  and  Continen 
Furniture  and  Decorafi 
Old  Master  and  19th-Cen 
European  Paintings, 
Georgian  Silver  and  Fine  Rugs. 


Pair  of  fine  early- I8th  ceiittirif 
Chiiwiic  carved  jade  beakers.  Hciahl: incite 


ROYAL  HERITAGE 

The  Reign  of 
Elizabeth  II 

J.  H.  Plumb  and  Huw  Wheldon 

This  second  book  tells  the  story 
of  the  Royal  Collection  since  1952 
and  gives  a  fascinating  insight  into 
the  tastes  and  interests  of  the 
present  Royal  Family. 
Based  on  the  recent  BBC  tv  programmes. 

£10.50  FROM  BOOKSELLERS 

BBC 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  original  Royal  Heritage  book 
is  still  available,  price  £14.75. 


TIMECRAFT 

for  everyone  involved  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
clocks  and  watches 


A  new  title  from  Brant  Wright  Asso- 
ciates, the  world's  leading  horological 
pubhshers.  TIMECRAFT  brings 
together  a  team  of  world  experts  to  give 
you  the  most  authoritative  monthly 
journal. 


TIMECRAFT  is  available  from  newsagents ,  or  send 

£1.00 
or  $4.50  Airspeed  to: 

BRANT  WRIGHT 
ASSOCIATES  LTD.,  . 

The  World's  Leading  Clock  and  Watch  Publishers 
P.O.  BOX22,  ASHFORD,  KENT, 
ENGLAND 
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SPINACH  JADE  MONK 
18TH/19TH  CENTURY 
8 "  HIGH 

WE  ARE  EXHIBITING  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO  MAY  22, 
23  AND  24, 1981  AT 
TREASURES  OF  THE  ORIENT 


.  maUna^inc. 

0  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  593-0323 


In  California 
By  Appointment  Only 
Telephone:  (415)  654-1093 


In  Northwest  New  Jersey 
By  Appointment  Only 
relephone:  (201)  852-6490 


NORDFELDT 

A  SELECTION 

Richard  Stuart 
Gallery 

at 

The  Paul  Evans  Studio 
306  East  61st  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10021  -  (212)  753-8258 
also  Pipersville,  PA  18947  - 
Bucks  County  -  Phone  (215)  766-8259 

Monday  -  Friday 
Through  June 


PRIMROSES,  Paris,  1932 

Oil  on  Canvas  28  1/2  x  32  1/2  inches 


FLOODWATERS.  Lambertville,  NJ,  1943  Oil  on  Canvas  34  x  42  inches 
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Aniagnihccnt  Art  IXxo  Mysterious  Clock  In  Carticr, 
circa  ^-5wBftt  grey  jade  ilial,  niotlier-of-pearl  and 

coral  dialflirrBkii.  ^Ii  rose  diamond  roinaii  iimiKrals  onset 


HERBERT  SMITH  (Solicitors),  Watling  House,  Cannon  Street,  London  EC4 


MALLETT 

BY  APPODTTMENT  TO  THE  lATE  QUtES  MAHY 


A  very  fine  and  extremely  rare  George  I  giltwood  mirror  with  black  eglomisc  borders  and  loaC-c  arvrd 
mouldmgs,  the  pierced  crest  boldly  carved  with  leaves  and  scrolls,  the  base  with  candle-branch  sockets 

English,  circa  1720.  Height  5'2".  Width  S'G" 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wi  Y  oBS.  TELEPHONE  01-490  74, ,  U  lin«) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  oBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 


BY  APPOINIMtNT  TO 
H  M  Tt«  QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS  fa  JEWELLERS 
CARRINCTONbCO  LTD 
LONDON 


One  of  a  pair  of  silver  candelabra, 
of  which  the  candlesticks  were  made  by 


r  by  Thomas  Heming 


Ebenezer  Coker  and  the  branches 
«^)t!^^^  Engraved  with  contemporary  armorials. 


Date  George  III,  1765-7, 
overall  height  16  V2  inches. 


fJAKHI.N'GTON  An  Associate  of  Mappin  &  Webb 

Now  at 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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Men's  Dressing  Wagon' 
by 

'Dame  Laura  Knight"  D.B.E.,  R.A. 
23iin.  by  19^in.  60cm.  by  49.5cm. 
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FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL 
FINE  ART  FAIR 


PICTURA'81 


23-31  May  1981 


EUROHAL  MAASTRICHT  NL 


Bf  Appotf 

I  H  SI.  Qr«rt  Eliicbrlh  *l 


By  Appctmtmtnt 


FABERGE 


By  AppoutiTneyu 
toH  R.H  ThePrwtof  WaUs 
JnxlUn 


ESTABLISHED  1865 
14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  1 141/2/3 


Silver  gilt  bowl 
with  scales,  enamellei 
rust,  green  and  oyster 


Double  bowl  in  bowenite 
and  oxidized  silver 


Gold  brooch 

set  with  diamond, 

ruby  and  sapphire 


Miniature  frame, 
silver  gilt  and 
oyster  enamel 


Gold  box 
set  in  rubies 
and  diamonds 


We  hold  a  limited  number  of  books  ^ 


wman  which  are  currently  out  of  print.  These  copies  are  in  mint  condhion. 
Art  of  Carl  Faberge 
■kAd  Boxes  of  Euv.'pc 


For 

better  living 
the  Germans 
now  use  an  old 
Italian  word : 
Ambiente. 


James  B.  Godfrey 

Oriental  Works  of  Art 


177  East  75th  Street 
rSew  York  City 
New  York  10021 


By  Appointment  Only 
Telephone:  (212)  238-0895 
Cables:  JAGODFREY,  NEWYORK 


A  special  offer  from  the  Publishers  of  The  Connoisseur 


This  set  of  ready  to  frame  prints  depicting 
life  in  China  around  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  are  taken  from  coloured  drawings 
by  Thomas  Allom.  They  have  been  printed 
to  the  highest  standards  of  colour 
reproduction,  on  the  finest  woven  paper. 
Each  print  measures  11%"  by  15%", 
including  surround,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  short  historical  narrative  by  Rev.  G.N. 
Wright,  MA.  (1843).  All  are  contained 
within  a  luxurious  portfolio  decorated  with 
a  traditional  Chinese  textile  design.  They 
are  brought  to  you  at  the  special  price  of 
5:16.00  by  The  Connoisseur.  For 
overseas  orders  the  price  is  £19.00,  and  for 
the  USA  and  Canada  the  price  is  $47.00. 
All  prices  include  post  and  packing. 
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Cap  Vender's  Shop,  Canton. 

The  illustration  represents  a  ivell-knoivn  andhrespectable  store  in  Canton,  the 
style  of  decoration,  attendance,  and  fitting-up  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its 
class  The  goods  manufactured  and  sold  here  are  intended  for  the  wealthy 
part  of  the  community  only,  of  whom  the  cap  appears  to  be  the 

special  prerogative. 

THOMAS  ALLOM 

Born  in  1804,  he  travelled  extensively  throughout 
the  Continent,  Australasia  and  the  Far  East. 
Trained  as  a  lithographer  and  topographical  artist 
he  wcis  a  founder  member  of  R.I.BA.  and  produced 
perspectives  for  Sir  Charles  Barry's  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
from  1827-1871.  He  died  in  1872. 

The  set  includes  the  following  illustrations: 

1 .  Playing  at  the  Shuttlecock  with  the  Feet. 

2.  Cap  Vender's  Shop,  Canton. 

3.  Chinese  Boatman  economizing  Time  &  Labour, 

4.  Sowing  Rice. 

5.  Chinese  Opium  Smokers. 

Offer  closes:  July  31st. 


Registered  No.  and  address:  1 12955,  72  Broadwick  St.,  London  Wl. 

1  enclose  my  cheque  made  out  to  The  Connoisseur  for   to:  The  Connoisseur,  72  Broadwick  Street, 

to  cover  sets  of  prints.  London  WIV  2BP,  England. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 


Please  debit  my  account  with  American  Express/Diner's  Club/ 
Access/Barclaycard-Visa/Mastercharge  for  it/$  

GONNOISSEUR 


RICHARD  GREEN 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01  -493  7997/491  3277 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


7  May -30  May  1981 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue 
£10  including  postage 


John  Glover  (1767-1849) 

Warwick  Castle 

Signed  and  dated  1815 

Canvas:  24%x293^in/63x75.5cm 

Exhibited:  Glover's  own  Exhibition  at 

16  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  1824,  no.  15 


Exhibition  of  Britisli  Landscape  Paintings 

including  works  by  the  following  artists: 

Henry  John  Boddington  Benjamin  Williams  Leader  RA  Frederick  Waters  Watts 

Thomas  Sidney  Cooper  RA  Frederick  Richard  Lee  RA  George  Augustus  Williams 

Samuel  David  Colkett  Sidney  Richard  Percy  Walter  Williams 

John  Glover  William  Shayer  William  Frederick  Witherington  RA 

James  Holland  Alfred  Vickers  John  Wootton 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  May  1981 
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RE  HARVEY  BRONZE  SC 

Andre  Harvey  Studio  •  Box  8  •  Rockland  Road  •  Rockland,  Delaware  19732  •  Te 


"THE  DECISION  ' 

A  M  \JOR  WORK  .  .  . 

Weight:  Approximately 
71  pounds 

Height:  25V2  inches  (65  cm 
Signature,  Foundry  mark, 
Provenance 
From  an  edition  of 
30  bronzes 

Catalog:  Five  dollars 
by  mail 

Inquire  directly  by 
telephone  or  mail, 
or  through  selected 
galleries 


BY  AHl'OINTMKN  1 
ANTlQl'l  Of  M  t  K 
TO  H.M.  yUFEN' 
ELIZABFTH  IHF 
QUF.FN  MOTHtB 


BY  APPOINTMKNT 
ANTHiLE  DKALFR 
TO  THE  LATE 
Ql^EEN  MARV 


WE  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 
COLLECTIONS  OR  PART  COLLECTIONS 
OF  MINIATURES  AND  ENAMELS 
OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 
OR  EARLIER 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Trlrphottf  01-629  6261     Teleiraphic  Addrrst  "Euclate  London  W.l  ' 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 

^^^^^^^ 

A  handsome  pair  of 
porcelain  Vases 
brilliantly  painted 
with  garden  flowers 
on  a  burnished  gold 
ground. 

Height:  8f  inches. 
English,  circa  1820. 

4  Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington  High  Street,  W8  7DU  01-937  1804 

George  II  inkstand  by  Thomas  Gilpin,  London,  1749. 
Fully  illustrated  catalogue  available  on  request. 


The  Knightsbridge  Pavilion  .  1 12  Brompton  Road  .  London  SW3  i  JJ  .  I  el:  01-581  4049 


A  fine  quality  longcase  clock  by 
J.  HOLTMAN  -  AMSTERDAM.  The 
walnut  and  marquetry  case  with  finely 
carved  wooden  figures  to  the  hood. 
The  movement  8  day  with  Dutch  striking, 
the  dial  with  moon  phase  in  the  arch  and 
apertures  for  day,  date  and  month. 
Circa  1740.  Height:  9'  7". 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STRP  J  LONDON  W1 Y  4S3  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albe^^ 
Telegrams:  CulleUS  London  Asprey  S  a.  Geneva.  40  n.e         wii.j        ;.  Telex:  251 10 

Telephone  28-72-77 


MICHAEL  G.  COX 

Avon  House,  Tetbury,  Glos.      Tel.  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


Good  small  late  18th  century  Mantel  Clock  in 
fruitwood  case  by  Maclennan,  London, 
Height9^"(24cms.)Datec.  1790/95. 


A  fine  19th  century  ebonised  and  glass 
cased  "'Carriage  Clock"  by  E.  J.  Dent. 
82Strand.  London.  Height 8" (20 cms.) 
complete  with  travellingcase. 

Weareexhibitingatthe  West  of  England  Antique  Dealers"  Fair.  Assembly  Rooms.  Bath.  Stand  No.  18.  Concert  Room.  12th-  16th  May 


A  rare  and  fine  miniature  Table  Regulator 
by  William  Hardy.  London,  with  half  dead- 
beat  escapement.  Height  8  4"  (22  cms.) 
Datec.  1810. 


DEALER  IN  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  AND  FURNITURE 

By  appointment  only 


ANTIQUES 


Dealer  in  Antujues  a /id  Wo7'k.s  oJ^Art 

The  Manor  Howse^  MiltoMlillMnniiif^, 

Teleplione  Pewsey  (Wilts)  jj't'l' 
Cables.  GENTLE  PEWSEY  WILTS  ENGLAND 


17 th  and  18th  century  Furniture ^ 
Needlework  and  all  Domestic 
Accessories  of  the  Period.  Specialising 
in  English  and  Continental  Domestic 
Brass  1600-1800 


•r  " 

1 

An  IHth  ccniury  brass  chandelier.  Circa  1740. 
2fr  high.  26"i  wide. 


We  are  exhibiting  at  the  West  of  England 
Antiques  Fair 
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An  1 8th  Century  French  Aubussf  n  Tapestry. 
Size:  6' 4" high  x  5' 9" wide. 
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KING  STREET  BAKEWELL  DERBYSHIRE  DE4  1DZ 


Extensive  showrooms,  with  an 
interesting  and  varied  selection  of 
functional  furniture,  from  the 
17th  to  19th  century,  in  oak, 
walnut,  mahogany  and  rosewood. 

English  porcelain,  clocks,  oil 
paintings,  watercolours,  metals 
and  treen. 

Free  delivery  in  the  UK,  or  immed- 
iate quotation  for  door  to  door 
shipment  abroad. 

Open  Monday  to  Saturday  9am  to 
6pm. 

illustration 

Interior  view  of  King  Street  show- 
rooms illustrating  furniture  and 
objects  dating  from  17th,  18th 
and  19th  centuries. 

telephone  (062  981)  2496 


Robin  Kennedy 

Japanese  Prints  and  Indian  Miniature  Paintings 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


Three  Fine  examples  from  our 
extensive  stock  of  silver  by 
HESTER  BATEMAN 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS       CHANCERY  LANE        LONDON        WC2A  IQS 

Telephone  01  -242  3248/9   Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1 0S 
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ALBERT  AMOR  LTD, 

37  Bur\'  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWl  Y  6AU. 

Tel:  01-930  2444 


ar  AP*>oiNTHeMr  to 
SUPPUCRS  or  riNC  pobccuhn 


One  ot  the  exceedingly  rare  earlv  \\'(  )RChSThR  plates 
loaned  for  the  Exhibition;  circa  1752 


WORCESTER  PORCELAIN 
THE  FIRST  DECADE  -  1751-1761 
A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

(Supported  by  fine  examples  of 
DR.  WALL  WORCESTER  for  sale) 


5th-25thjune,  1981 
Monday— Friday 
10am -4. 30pm 


Illustrated  catalogues  £3.00 
by  post  £3.50, 
overseas  £4.50 


REAL  ESTATE  —  INSURANCE 

in  the 

PRINCIPALITY  of  MONACO 


J.  de  BEER -President 


»L'Astoria<^  (5th  floor) 
26  bis,  Bd  Princesse  Charlotte 
MONTE-CARLO-Principality  of  Monaco 

Tel.  (93)  50.66.00  —  Telex:  479417  MC 


Exclusive  Representative  for  the  Principality  of  Monaco  of 

SOTHEBY  PARKE  BERNET 

"^•^J^  -  REALTY CORPORATION 


MARTYN  GREGORY  GALLERY 

34  Bur\'  Street,  St.  James's 
London  S\V1Y6AU 
01-839  3731 

SPECIALIST  IN  PICTURES  RELATING  TO  CHINA 


George  Chinnery  ( 1774- 1 8  5  2 ) 

txhibiting  at  The  International  Antiques  Hair 
Hotel  Hurama,  Hong  Kong 
Mav  13th-  17th  1981 
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IM  COLLABORATION  WITH 

Blaek^^adeau  Oallery 

MOIVTE  CARLO.  lUOMACO 


WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  AMMOUIVCE 
THE  OPEIVIMG  OF 


BL  ACK-XADE  AU  LTD 

6-8  OLD  BOMD  STREET,  LOMDOM  W.I 

Telephone:  <Of  >  «»»  1335 


SPECIALISTS  IIV  FIME  EUROPEAN  SCULPTURE.  BROIV.'KES  AMD 
WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  THE  16TH  TO  E  %RLY  20TH  CEMTURIES 


Illustrated  above:  An  early  17th  century  bronze  of  The  Game  of  Saccomazzone  by  ORAZIO  MOCHI  (died  Florence  1625). 
Black  lacquer  over  rich  brown  patina,  width  45  cm.  An  exceptional  and  well-chiselled  example,  formerly  in  the  Robert  Strauss  collection 
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A  Heritage 
Of  Excellence. 


Spend  an  unforgettable  "day  in  the  country"  at 
the  Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries  in  Shelbyville.  Ky. 
Beautifully  showcased  in  authentic  room  settings 
is  one  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
collections  of  British  antique  furniture  and 
accessories.  Unique  shopping,  afforded  by  the 
Shops  of  Science  Hill,  and  luncheon  at  the 
hospitable  Science  Hill  Inn  —  all  under  one 
historic  roof  —  complete  your  day. 

A  Fine  Quality  Hand  Chased  Sheffield  kettle  on  stand 
w/burner  by  T&J.  Creswick.  England,  c.  1840 

Rare  Hand  Engraved  18th  Century  Nutmeg  grater  — 
6  ea.  Ill  Silver  Maker  unknown.  London,  1799 

Rare  18th  Century  Shaped  &  Inlaid  Tbrtoise  Shell  Tba 
Caddy,  c.  1790 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL(C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-633-4382 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE,  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 


Member  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
of  America.  Inc.  Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  $5.00. 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 


ART  IN  TRADITION 

FOR  40  YEARS,  KNOWN  FOR  THE  FINEST  IN 
ENGRAVING  ARTISTRY.  EACH  CREST,  MONO- 
GRAM OR  COAT-OF-ARMS  IS  CARVED  ENTIRE- 
LY BY  HAND  WITH  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  SMALLEST  DETAILS.  RINGS  SHOWN  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IN  18  AND  14  KARAT  GOLD. 

BERNARD  INZEL 

HERALDIC  ART 
28  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEV^YORK,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  575-8581 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallen/  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Jacob  Duck,  circa  1 600-1 660, 

"Insidetheinn, " 
oil  on  panel  20  i  x  246  inches. 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 


2fj 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W,,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  (514)  845-7471  and  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 


'^/^^e^  ^^^^^ 


St.  James's  Place, 
London  SW1 A  1  NY 

Telephone  01 -491  4840 


I  h  LKX:  282S3 
Cables:  IH  KKSMOrKI 


Traditional  style  and  comfort  make  Dukes 
Hotel  in  St.  James's  very  special  -  a 
secluded  haven  ot  luxury  right  in  the  heart 
of  London.  Discreetly  tucked  away  in  its 
own  romantic,  gas-lit  courtyard,  Dukes 
Hotel  has  54  heautitully  appointed 
hedrooms  and  suites,  and  the  relaxing 
St.  James's  Room  restaurant  offers  the 
highest  standard  ot  cuisine  and  personal 
service. 
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An  Apology 


Tea  Service  made  by  W  &  P 
Cunningham  in  Edinburgh  1806 


Coffee  Pot  made  by  Thomas 
Whipham  in  London  1 750. 


The  two  items  above  were  illustrated  in  our  MARCH  issue.  Owing  to  an  error  these 
were  wrongly  placed  and  are  not  the  property  of  the  dealers  mentioned.  Both  of  the 
pieces  are  owned  by  the  old  established firm  of  S.J.  Shrub  sole  Ltd.,  43  Museum 
Street,  London  W.C.  L  where  they  can  be  seen. 


We  apologise  to  Messrs  S,J,  Shrubsole  Ltd.  for  any  inconvenience  caused 
by  this  error. 


S.).SHRUE6a 


LO'iDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  LGNDONWCIAILYTEL  01-4052712  NEWYQRK  104EAST57thSTREET  NEW  YORK  10022  TEL  0101 -21 2-75-38920 
f^'.-nber  of  !he  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers  Association  of  America 


where  they  can  be  seen. 


SILVER  BY  SAMUEL¥C  OD 


A  fine  Set  of  3  George  II  Casters. 
Made  in  London,  date  1 741 . 
Weight  31 .75  ozs.  Height  8r&7" 

Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

ser  ious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  '  ■  gest  in  the  country. 


SlSHKUESa 


LONDON  43MUSEUMSTREET  L0ND0NWC1A1LYTEL  01-4052712  NEWYWK.  1CWEAST5;'thSTREET  NEWY0RK  10022TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  ana  M  Dealers  Association  of  America 


ANTIQUES 

100  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York  1 1201 
Telephone:  212  237-0879 


FOUR  POSTER  BED 

This  late  18th  Century  fine 
mahogany  frame  is  an  authentic 
Charleston  rice  carved  bed 


It  measures: 
Height:  8  feet 
Width:  60  inches 
Length:  72  inches 


Presently  on  loan  and  may  be 
viewed  at  the  Lace  House  in  the 
Governor's  Compound  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


For  appointment  contact: 
John  AnderMon 
212  2;i 7-0879 


That 
certain 
feeling. 


It  comes  with  a  great  hotel. 
The  location,  next  door 
to  the  best  museums, 
galleries  and  boutiques. 
And  near  to  all  of  New  York. 

The  renaissance  of  a 
great  hotel  in  the  European 
tradition. 
Connoisseurs  the  world 
over  find  the  feeling 
expressed  best  at 
The  Westbury. 
For  reservations  call  the  hotel  or 
toll-free  800-223-5672 
(N.Y.  State  800-442-5886; 
N.Y.C.  541-4400) 


69th  Street, 
at  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  10021 
212-535-2000 

TRUSTHOUSE  FORTE 
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Commemorate  the 

fedding  of 

.R.H.  The  Prince 

Wales 
id 

idy  Diana 
3encer 

production  Russell  barometer 

from  Garrard,  exclusively. . . 

very  fine  barometer  faithfully  reproduces 
B  features  (except  for  the  substitution  of 
Did  mechanism)  of  the  "Royal"  wheel 
meters  which  the  eminent  maker  John 
ell  supplied  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later 
'rince  Regent,  during  the  first  two 
des  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  barometer  has  been  specially 
missioned  by  Garrard  from  Messrs 
itti,  and  a  high  degree  of  handcrafts 
ship  has  been  used  in  its  production. 
I  instrument  wiU  carry  an  engraved 
late  referring  to  the  Royal 
iing. 

Measuring  approximately  40 
?s  in  length,  the  Barometer  has 
hogany  case  richly  decorated 
polished  twisted  brass.  The 
and  black  "verre  eglomise" 
Is  are  a  typical  Russell  feature, 
)wer  one  proclaiming  his  Scottish 
itage  with  its  thistle  motif. 

Barometer  is  obtainable  only  from 
ard,  price  £575.  A  maximimi  of  only  200 
)e  made  and  production  will  cease 
le  end  of  September. 


Noted  for  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  Russell 
devised  a  remarkable  reduction  gear  mechanism  to 
operate  the  two  subsidiary  dials  within  the  main  one. 
These  give  equivalent  readings  to  those  on  the  outer 
scale  accurate  to  within  0.001"-  an  accuracy  in  fact  far 
ahead  of  his  time. 

The  mercury  thermometer  has  two  scales, 
Fahrenheit  and  Royal  Society,  the  latter  recalling  a 
short-lived  attempt  at  establishing  a  new  international 
standard  temperature  scale. 

An  illustrated  leaflet  will  be  sent  on  request. 


S.  MARCHANT  &  Son 

CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  Works  of  Art 


Established  1925 


ANNOUNCE  THEIR 
FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION 
"QING  MARK  AND  PERIOD 
MONOCHROMES  AND  ENAMELLED  WARES" 

to  be  held  from  12th  to  24th  July,  1981, 

Public  View  Day  July  10th 

56  page  catalogue  available  with  48  pages  illustrating  all  items  entirely  in  colour. 
Price  £12  plus  postage  and  packing  U.K.  50p,  Airmail  Europe  £1.50,  USA  and  Hong  Kong  £2.50,  Far  East  £3 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON  W8  4BH 

CABLES:  MARCH  ANSON  LONDON  W8  TEL:  01-229  5319 
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1.  Brown  chrysanthemun  dish  covered 
on  the  front  and  underside  with  an  even 
glaze,  17.5  cm  diameter,  six-character 
mark  of  Yongzheng  within  a  double  ring 
and  of  the  period. 

'Formerly  in  the  Collection  of  H.  M. 
Knight. 

**A  similar  dish  from  the  K.  W. 
Woollcombe-Boyce  Collection  (No.  17) 
and  the  E.  G.  Kostolany  Collection  was 
in  the  Lorant  Goldschlager  Collection, 
Christie's  Catalogue  4th  June,  1973  No. 
210,  and  green  and  blue  examples  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  T.  Y.  Chao  Family 
Foundation,  Catalogue  Nos.  57  and  58. 
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49.  Doucai  globular  waterpot  painted 
with  four  bats  among  lotus  flowerheads 
and  scrolling  foliage,  between  bands  of 
ruyi-heads  and  lappets,  5.7  cm  high,  seal 
mark  of  Qianlong  and  of  the  period. 

*A  similar  piece  is  in  the  Baur 
Collection,  illustrated  in  the  Catalogue 
Part  IV,  No.  A571. 
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5.  Pair  ot  lavender  saucer-dishes  with 
slightly  lipped  rims,  each  covered  on  the 
interior  and  exterior  with  an  even  glaze, 
13.3  cm  diameter,  six-character  mark  of 
Yongzheng  within  a  double  square  and 
of  the  period. 

*A  similar  pair  are  in  the  Percival  David 
Foundation  of  Chinese  Art,  Elphinstone 
Gift  B.  560  and  561. 


der  vases  of  gu  form  in 
ag  Guan  wares,  17.4  cm 
mgr.,  seal  mark  of  Qianlong  on  the 
favender  grot^nd  and  of  the  period. 
'A  piece  of  aimost  similar  colour  is 
illustrated  in  "Mayuyama  —  70  Years" 
No.  1C73,  P.  358  and  another  of  similar 
shape  with  a  readust  glaze  is  m  the  Baur 
Collection,  Calaiosue  No.  Ill,  illustrated 
No.  A395. 

**A  Song  prototi-pe  is  illustrated  in  the 
Taiwan  Catalogue  "Porcelain  of  the 
National  Palace  Museum  —  Kuan  Wares 
of  the  Sung  Dynasty"  PI.  14a. 
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54.  Famille  rose  pink-ground  graviata 
vase  with  two  qilong  handles,  painted 
with  flowerheads,  the  interior  and  base 
turquoise.  18  cm  high,  seal  mark  in 
iron-red  of  Qianlong  within  a  square 
and  of  the  period. 

*A  pink-ground  altar  vase  from  the 
Jingdezhen  Imperial  kilns,  formerly  in 
the  Fonthill  Heirlooms,  with  an  almost 
indentical  mark,  is  illustrated  by  Hugh 
Moss  in  "By  Imperial  Command"  PI. 84 
and  another  from  the  same  family,  mark 
and  period,  in  The  John  Morrison 
Collection  is  illustrated  by  Soame  Jenyns 
in  "Later  Chinese  Porcelain"  PI.  CVl, 
No.  2. 


55.  Famille  rose  vase  painted  with  a 
continuous  mountain  riverside  scene  and 
inscription,  between  two  moulded  bands 
of  petals,  the  neck  with  upright  lappets 
on  a  graviata  ruby  ground  repeated  on 
the  foot,  the  interior  and  base  turquoise, 
19.5  cm  high,  seal  mark  of  Qianlong  in 
a  white  square  on  the  turquoise  ground 
and  of  the  period. 

The  inscription  describes  the  enjoyment 
of  scenery  when  one  travels  in  a  boat 
and  bears  the  seal  Qianlong. 

'Illustrated  by  Hugh  Moss  in  "By 
Imperial  Command"  PI.  87. 

On  page  85,  discussing  this  group  made 
at  the  Jingdezhen  Imperial  kilns,  to 
which  this  vase  belongs,  he  states  that  it 
is  "clearly  made  for  the  court  and 
possibly  intended  for  the  Emperor's  own 
use  .  .  .  ." 


10.  Pair  of  copper-red  decorated  fruit 
bowls,  each  exterior  with  a  persimmon, 
pomegranate  and  peach  on  a  white 
ground,  the  interior  white,  12.1  cm 
diameter,  six-character  mark  of 
Yongzheng  within  a  double  ring  and  of 
the  period. 

From  the  Collection  of  The  Honourable 
Sir  Derek  Hodgson. 

*A  similar  bowl  is  illustrated  in  Sekai 
Toji  Zenshu,  Volume  12,  PI.  60  and  a 
Kangxi  example  is  illustrated  by  Bo 
Gyllensvard  in  "Chinese  Ceramics  in  the 
Carl  Kempe  Collection". 


60.  Famille  rose  yellow-ground  pseudo- 
graviata  bowl,  the  exterior  painted  in 
four  circular  medallions  with  the  flpwers 
of  the  seasons,  the  engraved  effect  on 
the  yellow  ground  painted,  the  interior 
in  underglaze  blue  with  similar  flowers 
around  flowering  branches,  14.8  cm 
diameter,  seal  mark  of  Daoguang  and  of 
the  period. 

*A  similar  bowl  from  the  Salting 
Collection  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (493-1928). 

61.  Pair  of  famille  rose  yellow-ground 
bowls,  each  exterior  painted  with  four 
medallions  enclosing  the  characters 

ri  chang  ming  fu,  on  a  scrolling  lotus 
ground,  with  vajra  motifs,  the  interior 
white,  10.2  cm  diameter,  seal  mark  of 
Jiaqing  in  iron-red  and  of  the  period. 

*A  larger  example  with  an  underglaze 
blue  four-character  mark  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  (Ref.  360A)  and  is  illustrated 
by  Hugh  Moss  in  "By  Imperial 

Command",  PI. 7. 


17.  Yellow  saucer-dish,  the  underside 
incised  with  flowerheads  and  scrolling 
foliage,  14.7  cm  diameter,  six-character 
mark  of  Yongzheng  within  a  double  ring 
and  of  the  period. 

'A  pair  of  similar  dishes  were  in  the 
Lorant  Goldschlager  Collection, 
Christie's  Catalogue  4th  June  1973,  No. 
171,  and  another  pair  is  illustrated  by 
Ireneus  Laslzlo  Legeza  in  "A  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Malcolm  MacDonald  Collection  of 
Chinese  Ceramics  in  the  Gulbenkian 
Museum  of  Oriental  Art  and 
Archaeology  School  of  Oriental  Studies, 
University  of  Durham",  PI.  C,  Nos.  271 
and  272. 


18.  Pair  of  yellow  and  blue  saucer- 
dishes  with  slightly  flared  rims,  each 
painted  with  yellow  enamel  reserved  on 
an  underglaze  blue  ground  with  a 
dragon  in  pursuit  of  a  flaming  pearl 
among  clouds  in  a  medallion  bordered 
with  two  similar  dragons,  the  decoration 
repeated  around  the  underside,  25  cm 
diameter,  six-character  mark  of  Kangxi 
within  a  double  ring  and  of  the  period. 
*A  similar  dish  is  illustrated  in  the 
Tokyo  National  Museum  Catalogue, 
No.  615,  and  in  Heibonsha  Series  No. 
46,  pi.  38,  and  in  "Mayuyama  —  70 
Years"  No.  1047  P.  349. 
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65.  Enamelled  vase  of  hu  form  with 
elephant  head  and  ring  handles  painted 
in  coloured  enamels,  iron-red  and 
underglaze  blue  with  confronting  pairs 
of  phoenix  among  peony  sprays, 
between  bands  of  rwyi-heads,  the  foot 
with  a  band  of  stiff  leaves,  15.4  cm 
high,  seal  mark  of  Qianlong  and  of  the 
period. 

*A  similar  vase  from  the  Robert  C. 
Bruce  Collection,  in  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  Bristol,  was  exhibited  in  the 
O.C.S.  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Ch'ing  Dynasty"  1964,  Catalogue  No. 
230,  PI.  79  and  is  illustrated  by  Soame 
Jenyns  in  "Later  Chinese  Porcelain",  PI. 
LXXXVI,  Fig.  2a, 
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66.  Pair  of  wucai  dragon  and  phoenix 
bowls,  each  exterior  painted  with  two 
dragons  in  pursuit  of  flaming  pearls 
between  two  phoenix  on  a  floral  ground 
below  a  band  of  the  Eight  Buddhist 
emblems,  the  interior  with  a  matching 
dragon  medallion,  15.6  cm  diameter, 
seal  mark  of  Qianlong  and  of  the 
period. 

*A  similar  Kangxi  pair  was  in  the  Hong 
Kong  Exhibition  of  Ch'ing  Polychrome 
Porcelain  1977,  Catalogue  No.  32,  and 
another  is  illustrated  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Gemeente  Museum  in  the  Hague, 
No.  310. 

**For  discussion  of  this  group  see  "Some 
Interesting  Pieces  of  Marked  Ch'ing 
Porcelain"  by  R.  P.  Marchant,  in 
Bulletin  No.  3  of  The  Oriental  Ceramic 
Society  of  Hong  Kong  1977-1978, 
Nos.  7-13. 


> 

H 
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22.  Green  and  yellow  bowl  incised  and 
painted  on  the  exterior  with  a  green 
glaze  on  a  yellow  ground  with  two 
dragons  among  clouds  in  pursuit  flaming 
pearls  between  interlaced  ru\/i  heads  and 
a  band  of  stylised  scrolling  foliage,  the 
interior  with  a  shou  medallion,  10.2  cm 
diameter,  seal  mark  of  Qianlong  and  of 
the  period. 

*A  pair  of  similar  bowls  in  The 
Gulbenkian  Museum,  University  of 
Durham,  is  illustrated  by  Ireneus  Laslzlo 
Legeza  in  "A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Malcolm  MacDonald 
Collection  of  Chinese  Ceramics  in  the 
Gulbenkian  Museum  of  Oriental  Art 
and  Archaeology  School  of  Oriental 
Studies,  University  of  Durham",  PI. 
CXXV,  Nos.  333  and  334,  and  another 
pair  was  in  the  Lorant  Goldschlager 
Collection,  illustrated  in  Christie's 
Catalogue  4th  June,  1973  No.  188. 

23.  Green  and  yellow  bowl  incised  and 
painted  on  the  exterior  with  a  green 
glaze  on  a  yellow  ground  with  two 
dragons  among  clouds  in  pursuit  of 
flaming  pearls  between  interlaced  ruyi 
heads  and  a  band  of  stylised  scrolling 
foliage,  the  interior  with  a  shou 
medallion,  10.4  cm  diameter,  six- 
character  mark  of  Kangxi  within  a 
double  ring  and  of  the  period. 

*A  similar  bowl  was  in  the  Edward  T. 
Chow  Collection,  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet, 
Hong  Kong,  25th  November,  1980, 
Catalogue  No.  146. 


Earle  D.  Vandekar 

of  Knightsbridge 


Pieces  from  Coalport  dinner  service,  decorated  with  panels  of  flowers,  some  possibly  painted  by  Billingslcy. 
Circa  1810.  This  and  a  range  of  other  dinner,  dessert  and  tea  services  will  be  featvn  ed  in  an 
exhibition  at  our  St.  James's  gallery  from  19th  May  to  6th  June,  Mondays  to  Saturdays, 

10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


1 38  Brompton  Road, 
Knightsbridge, 
LONDON,  S\V3  IHY 
01-589  8481/3398 


38  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's, 

LONDON,  SW1Y6AU 
01-930  1173 


8485  Melrose  Place, 
Los  Angeles, 
CALIFORNIA  90069 
(213)  655-4353/4 


1 166,  2nd  Avenue, 

New  York, 

NEW  YORK  10021 

(212)  935-0849 
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CHAILLOUS 


TABLEAUX,  MEUBLES  ETOBJETS  D'ART 
DE  LA  RENAISSANCE  AU  XVIII  erne  SIECLE 


LE  LOUVRE  DES  ANTIQUAIRES 
PARIS-2,  PLACE  DU  PALAIS  ROYAL-75001 


S.A.GISMONDI  PARIS:14alle  Desmalter(r'Etage)  297.01 .91 


Established  1893 


ittatConnal-JIasson 
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Forty 
Selected 
Paintings 

Including  Works  by: 

Eugene  de  Blaas 
Pauljoanowitch 
Henry  Aiken  Snr. 
Louis  Moeller 
Frederick  William  Watts 
Hermanus  Koekkoek 
Willem  Koekkoek 
Comelis  Springer 

Edward  Ladell 
E.  Sanchez  Perrier 
Julien  Dupre 
Rubens  Santoro 
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Fully  illustrated  colour 
catalogue  available 


Luis  Riccardo  Falero 

La  Toilette 

i5i"X9i" 
Signed  and  Dated  1879 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 

London  SW1Y6DU 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


Chinese  Export  School 


The  Hongs  of  Canton,  ,\mxmh 

Gouache  on  card,  19'/2  x  89  inches 


Ejchihiting  <it  Attdamans  International  Antiques  Fair,  Hong  Kong.  May  13-17 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Ait  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America .  Inc. 


Fine  16th  and  17th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 


The  Directors 
of 

Johnny\^n  Haeften 

are  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  their  new  gallery 
at 

13  DUKE  STREET 
ST  JAMES'S 
LONDON  SWIY  6DB 
Telephone:  930  3062/3 


We  are  also  exhibiting  at  'Tictura",  Maastricht,  Stand  No  8 


GRAI 


1  and  OXLEY 

DUES)  LTD 


Summer  Exhibition 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  PAINTERS 

of  the  18th  Century 

June  2-20  Monday-Saturday  10-5.30 


Derby  bough  pot  painted  with  a  marine  'Engagement'  by  George  Robertson 

ISth  Century  Porcelain  attributed  to 

Jejferyes  Harnett  O'Neak  The  Moth  Painter 

John  Bayfield  .       Fidelle  Dumier 

The  James  Giles  studio  Zachariah  Boreman 

William  Billingsley  G^o^ge  Complin 

John  Brewer  Thomas  'Jockey'  Hill 

Illustrated  Catalogue  available  £5 


101,  KJ 

Telephone 


at  the  Upstairs  Gallery 

ON  CHURCH  STREET  W8  7LN 


:9 1^^''^ 


Cables,  Gramox,  London 


X>IN  C  EDELMANN  GMIERIES  INC. 

America's  only  auction  house  specializing  in  rare  Rugs,  Tapestries  and  Textiles 


IMPORTANT  RUGS  AND  EUROPEAN  TAPESTRIES 


To  Be  Sod     JUNE  13, 1981  10:00  A.M. 

On  View:  June  6,  10  a.m. -6  p.m.;  June  7,  Noon-5  p.m.;  June  8-11,  10  a.m. -7:30  p.m.;  June  12,  10  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $12  ($14  overseas) 

123  East  77th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021  (212)  628-1700 


Fine  Art  Shell  Cameos 

by  famous  Italian  Artist 
Gcnnaro  Garofolo 


Botticelli's 
Birth  of  Venus 


Many  Famous  Subjects  Available 


20  S.  Market  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  17055 
(717)697-4331 
Photos  Available  $2.00  each 
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Heild^a 


RANGE  RIDER. 
Limited  edition  of  36  by 
Earie  Erik  Heiicka 
(1910-1941). 
Height:  1372" 
Length:  131' 


A  bronze  capturing  the 
essence  of  the  men  who  rode 
the  plains  on  cattle  drives 
through  the  American  West. 
Another  Heikka  sculpture 
available  from  the 
Matthews  Collection. 
Write  for  information: 
Classic  Bronze,  a 
division  of 
Matthews  Inter- 
national, 2230  N.  Chico 
Street,  S.  El  Monte, 
California  91732.  Or  call 
(213)444-0468. 


A  fine  pair  of  carved  and  polychrome  ivory  landscape  pictures  in  contemporary  hardwood  frames.  Chinese,  I8th  Century-. 
Width  53  inches.  Height  35  inches.  (134.5cm  x  88.9cm)  Cf.  example  in  the  Minor  Arts  of  China  by  Soame  Jenyns.  Plates  97  6*.  99. 

A.  &  J.  SPEELM  AN 

129  Mount  Street,  London  Wl    Tel:  01-499  5126 
Also  by  appc)i ntmentat  Eos tGriimead,  Sussex. 


(Btov^t  (Buthntt  g^Qmnna  (1BB3— 19311) 

American  Impressionist 


oil-canvas  signed  and  dated  1904  18'"X32' 


Head  Race  on  the  Isis  at  Oxford,  1904.  Viewed  from  the  Christ  Church  meadows.  The 
Oxford  University  Barge  with  Club  pennant  is  moored  to  the  left.  Selected  from  our 
collection  of  works  by  George  C.  Symons. 
Provenance:  From  the  estate  of  the  artist. 

^mmer  txliibttinn  Hlune  19B1 

CAMPANILE  GALLERIES,  Inc.    200  SOLTH  MICHIGAN  AWNUE    CHICAGO,  ILL.  60604  312/663-3885 


Interested  in  purchasing 
quality  works  by  Italian  artists 
of  the  later  19th  century 


Giusseppe  Abbali  { 
Mose  Bianchi  I 
Giovanni  Boldini 
Odoardo  Borrani  i 
Vincenzo  Cabianca 
Giovanni  Cosia  j 
Itanquillo  Cremona' 
Vito  D'Ancona 
Eugenio  de  Blaas 
Giuseppe  de  Nlltis 
Giacomo  di  Chirico  j 
Giovanni  Fallori 
Giacomo  Favrelto  ^ 
Mariano  Forluny  | 
Vlllore  Grabicy  j 
Domenico  Induno  { 
Camillo  Innocenli 
Vincenzo  Irolli  i 

and  otherg 


Silvestro  Lega 
Enrico  Lionne 
Antonio  Mancini 
Francesco  MichettI 
Angelo  Moriielli 
Domenico  Morelli 
Luigi  Nono 
Alberto  Pasini 
Giuseppe  Peiiizza 
Gaetano  Previati 
Giovanni  Quadrone 
Medardo  Rosso 
Giulio  Sartorio 
Giovanni  Segantini 
Telemaco  Signorini 
Ettore  Tito 
Giocdiino  itoma 
Federico  Zandomeneghi 

of  comparable  quality 


VOLFC 
QflLLCRY 


457  West  Broadway 
New  York.  N  Y.  10012 
(212)  533-3900 

Tupwiay  ihroueh  Saturday. 
11:00  A.M  -6:30  P.M. 


Heiiika 


THE  MOUNTAIN  RAM. 
Limitad  odHion  of  100, 
by  EwteErikHeOdca 
(1910-1941). 
Height:  11 

A  rare  collector's  piece 
from  one  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  American  West.  Another 
Heikka  sculpture  available  from 
the  Matthews  Collection.  Write 
for  information:  Classic  Bronze, 
a  division  of  Matthews 
international.  2230  N.  Chico 

Street.  S.  El  Monte. 

California  91732. 

Or cali(21 3)4440468. 


CI-ASSIC  BRONZE 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


w 


FREDERICK  P  VICTORIA 

&sa\jNC. 


extremely  fine  aincfr; 
Century  late  Regence  period  carved  beeclf^ScT 
en  armchairs  having  rare  reverse  scrolling  toes. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  each  chair 
displays  carved  details  which  make  it  specifically 
a  left  or  right  handed  element  of  a  pair, 
thus  confirming  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Louis  XV  stvle. 


French,  Enji 

154  East 
New  York 
212-755 -L 


FINE  1  slLNCH  AND  ENCUSH  FURNITURE 

■  (I  Objets  d'Art-Handcniftrd.  Facsimile  Reproductions 

Member  of  the  Art 
arid  Antiques  Dealers 
League  of  America 


Danny  Ale^^andiD.  Ltd. 
Edwin  Jackson,  Inc. 


1156  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  421-1928      (212)  759-8210 
Member  of  Art  &  Arttique  Dealers  League  of  America. 


Sculpted  and  signed  in  1863  by  H.  F  de  Fauveau. 
Bom  in  Florence  1799;  died  in  Paris  1886. 
Statuary  white  motifs  of  the  sea. 


Manre/; 

Length  of  shelf.  71  ^4"  x  68 V4': 


 .  .  Widthofshelf,  16"  X  18V4''      Heightof  shelf,  55 VV; 

WkWiofbody.eai/S'.'      Opening  width,  47."     Opening  Height,  431^' x  40'.' 


Projection  for  facing,  6V4'.' 
Subjflct  to  prior  sale. 


America's  largest  fireplace  specialists  since  1879 

Also,  antique  and  reproduction  18th  century  marble  and  wood  mantels, 

club  fenders,  andirons,  firescreens  and  hearth  accessories. 


:  Very  rare  English  chandelier, 

I  18th  Century,  signed  La  Fonte, 
^'1  ^  twelve-light  cut  crystal. 

Height  72 "  x  Width  32" 


cAm  ydi.c^y  10022  ^^§03l§ 

MIAMI  CHICAGO      DALLAS/HOUSTON     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Oooghia  Showroonos.  Inc    R  J  Randolph  John  Edward  Hughes    Shears  &  Window 


Lamb 

The  Blackfoot  Indian's 
measure  of  success  in  battle:  a 
feathered  "coupstick"  carried 
with  pride.  For  information 
on  this  masterwork  in  the 
Western  tradition,  write 
Classic  Bronze,  a  division  of 
of  Matthews  International, 
2230  N.  Chico  Street,  S.  El 
Monte,  California 
91732.  Or  call 
(213)444-0468. 

CLASSIC  BRONZE 


COUPSTICK 

Limited  edition  of  36  by 

Landon  Lamb. 

Height:  16"  Length:  161' 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 
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BY  APPOINTM  ENT  TO 
H   M  OUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  OUEEN  MOTHER 
ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  ART 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  LATE  MAJESTY  OUEEN  MARY 
ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  ART 


BY  APPOINTMCNT  TO 
US  LATE  MAJESTY  KING   GUSTAFVI   OF  SWEDEN 
ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS 
OF  ART 


JOHN  SPARK!^ 


LIMITED 


€\}mt^t  Wotk^  of  ^rt 


A  fine  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  models  of  Cockerels, 
decorated  in  famille  rose  enamels. 
Ch'ien-lung  period,  13|  ins.  high. 

EXHIBITING  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  FAIR,  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON  W 1 

9th- 17th  SEPTEMBER,  1980 

128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,    WIY  5HA 


01  -499  2265 
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The  Moods  of  Tec 

An  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 

Japanese  Pottery 
for  the  Tea  Ceremony  and 
Moods  frorm  the  brush  of  Shigeo  Ishii. 

May  9  through  June  13 


Ltd, 


eg^j  frank 

ORIENTAL  ART 
25  East  77th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021 
Telephone  (212)  879-5733 

Members  ol  The  Art  and  Antiques  Dealers  League  ol  America, 
The  Appraisers  Association  ol  America  andCIN  O  A 


I^X  O.  H^STIE 

A  French  Empire 
mahogany 
Secretaire,  the  fall 
front  enclosing  six 
small  drawers,  the 
lower  part  with  two 
cupboard  doors 
enclosing  three 
drawers.  Fine  quality 
ormolu  mounts  and 
grey  marble  top. 
Height  152  cms. 
Width  89  cms. 


TO  BE  EXHIBITED 
AT  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND 
ANTIQUES  FAIR. 
STANDS  38  AND  39. 
ASSEMBLY  ROOMS 
BATH. 

nth  -  16th  MAY. 


SALISBURY (0722) 22957 


Lyl«e 

SUNFISHER 
Limited  edition  of  30 
by  John  Calhoun  Lyke. 
Height:  IS/z"  including  base 
Width:  10" 
Depth:  10" 

"Sunfisher"  is 
the  name  for  the 
horse's  bucking  step 
that,  in  the  words  of 
the  sculptor,  "gave  the 
cowboy  a  pound  into 
the  ground  and  jolted  the 
living  daylight  out  of  him'.' 

For  information  on 
this  bronze  master  work  in 
the  Western  tradition,  write 
Classic  Bronze,  a  division 
of  Matthews  International, 
2230N.Chico  Street,  S.  El 
Monte,  California  91732.  Or 
call  (213)  444-0468. 

CLASSIC  BRONZE 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


R  STA     A  OWF  •  ROBERT  HAV  LAND  FT  C.  PARLON 


Courbet 


(1819-1877) 


Lc  Rulsseau  de 

Plalsir-Fontalne 

c.  1866 

Oil  on  canvas 

26  X  as  %  Inches 

signed  lower  left 

'G.  Courbet' 


SUITE  708,  41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 
212/753-7171,  TELEX:  220883TAUR,  CABLE:  BARCART 

DEALERS  IN  I9TH  .\.\D  20TH  CE.XTIIRY  NL\STER  R\I.\Tl.V(iS.  DR,\W7N(1S  S  SClTPTi'RE 
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U.00am-7.00pm  | 
with  late  opening  Tuesday  and  H 
Friday  till  9.00pm  || 

All  exhibitors  arc  members  of  the  0] 
Confederation  International  des  Ne^ociants  en  Oeuvres  d'Art.  |||| 


The  SLxtliWest  of  England 

ANTIQUES 

\\\  I  1^  Assembly  Rooms -Bath 

■  /  \  f!  /.E  ^       Tuesday,  12th May- 

OJJ icial opening TuesdayJ2th May  c  4^    A       iV^UAyf  inoi 

By  Sally  Duchess  of  Westminster    o3lUrQHy,  lOlJl  JVlay  1^01 


at2. 30p.m.' 
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One  of  Hong  Kong's 

Landmarks 

is  also  one  of 
the  world's 
^     great  liotds. 


Histon,  has  walked  through 
our  hotel  for  half  a  centur\\ 
Great  personalities  have  met 
in  our  magnificent  gilded  lobb\ . 
dined  in  the  elegant  Gaddi's  and 
stayed  in  our  luxurious  rooms  and  suites. 
The  Peninsula  —  regal  and  grand  and 
one  of  the  world's  great  hotels. 


The  Peninsula 

HongI\Diig 


Salisbury  Road,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong  Tel:  3-666251 
Cables:  PENHOTl-  Hong  Kong  Telex:  43821  PI  N  HX 


Reservations:  Cathay  Pacific  Airways, 
SRS  -  Steigenberger  Reservation  Service.  Swissair, 
Preferred  Hotels  Association. 


A  Member  of  The  Peninsula  droiip 

In  Hong  Kong:  The  Hongkong  Hotel  •  The  Repulse  Bay  Hotel ' 
The  Impress  Hotel  •  Tlie  Peak  Tower  Restaurants  • 
The  Marco  Polo  Hong  Kong  (opening  late  I'JiSl) 
In  Singapore:  The  Marco  Polo 
In  Tl>c  Philippines:  The  Manila  Penuisula 
InTliailand:  The  Bangkok  Peninsula  (oix-ning  late  1982) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  A/fl^;  1981 
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Antiquorum 

GALERIE 
D'HCmjOGERIE  ANCEENNE 
C^NEVE 

29/31  Grand- Rue  -  CH-1204  GENEVE 
Tel.  (022)  21  51  74 


HANDSOME  AND  IMPORTANT  ASTRONOMICAL  SKELETON 
CHIMNEY  CLOCK  WITH  DATES,  CENTRE  SECONDS,  HOUR 
AND  HALF-HOUR  STRIKE,  OF  BRONZE,  ENAMEL  AND  MARBLE. 
Signed  RIDES,  Paris.  End  of  the  18th  century. 


BUYING  —  SELLING  —  APPRAISALS  —  BROKERS  —  AUCTIONEERS 

RESTORATIONS 


"Warming  Hands" 

Edouard  Frere 
1819-1886 
Panel  Size:  9i  x  7"(25  x  18cm.) 
Outside  Frame:  18ix  16" (48  x  41cm. 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Guiseppe  Aureli,  Sir  F.  Brangwyn, 

A.  de  Breanski,  E.  C.  Barnes,  E.  Bellanger,  Edgar  Bundy, 

I.  Chelminski,  Vincent  Clare,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J. 

Coomans,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle, 

Auguste  Daini,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Dietz  Edzard, 

E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  S.  Eisendeick,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski, 

Edouard  Frere,  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.A., 

Paul  Grolleron,  W.  Hendricks,  J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore, 

G.  de  Hagemann,  Georges  Haquette,  Bernard  de  Hoog, 

H.  Hughes  Stanton,  Paul  Hugues,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey, 

W.  G.  F.  Jansen,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  Henry  Lerolle, 
A.  A.  Lesrel,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke, 
E.  L.  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti, 
Frederick  Morgan,  Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker, 
James  Peel,  Laslett  J.  Pott,  H.  Davis  Richter,  S.  J.  Rochard, 
George  Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee, 
J.  J.  Scherrewitz,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  C.  Stoiloff, 
Charles  Stuart,  Wm.  Thornley,  J.  Thors,  A.  Vickers, 
E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson  and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

1 94  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  MBS  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code: 416 


KeesVanDONGEN 
"Jules  Berry"  1937 


oil 

226  x  130cm 


FLORALIES  1981 

Wednesday  3rd  June  1981  at  21  hours 
Very  Important  Modern  Paintings 

notably  by 

BAUCHANT  -  E.  BERNARD  -  BOUDIN  -  BRAUNER  - 
DAUBIGNY  -  M.  DENIS  -  DOMERGUE  -  Van  DONGEN  - 
de  DREUX  -  DUFRESNE  -  R.  DUFY  -  d'ESPAGNAT  -  ESTEVE  - 
FOUJITA  -  GALL  -  GEN  PAUL  -  GERNEZ  -  GLEIZES  -  GOERG  - 
GRAU  SALA  -  GUILLAUMIN  -  HELLEU  -  HENNER  -  KISLING  - 
LAM  -  LANSKOY  -  LAPICQUE  -  LAPRADE  -  LAURENCIN  - 
LAUVRAY  -  LEBOURG  -  LEGER  -  LEPRIN  -  LHOTE  -  LJUBA  - 
LOISEAU  -  LUCE  -  MANGUIN  -  MASSON  -  MATTA  -  MAUFRA 
-  MONTEZIN  -  NORMANN  -  OLIVE  -  PICABIA  -  RENOIR  - 
ROUAULT  -  SEVERINI  -  SURVAGE  -  TROUILLEBERT  - 
UTRILLO  -  VALMIER  -  VALTAT  -  VERBOECKHOVEN  - 
VLAMINCK  -  WALCH  -  ZIEM 
BRONZES:  E.  HERRIOTbyJO  DAVIDSON  and  ZADKINE 

Me.  Georges  Blache,  Commissaire  Priseur,  5  Rue  Rameau,  78000  Versailles 

SEURAT:  Oil  Study  for  "La  Grande  Jatte" 
ODILON  REDON:  Landscape 
PICASSO:  Large  Oil  Painting 
WORKS  hy  PISSARO  and  RASSAELLI 
JO  DAVIDSON:  Terracotta  "De  Gaulle" 
Tel:(3)950.55. 06-951. 23. 95 
Showings  29/30/31  May&  1/2  June  1981 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 
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ALA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE ^, 

81  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727      ESTABLISHED  1851  '^-^"^ 


Silver  table  lamp  bi/  FABERGE  of  exceptional  quality;  fiiwly  chased 
throughout,  both  the  arm  and  the  shade  are  adjustable,  and  all  elements, 
including  the  frame,  still  have  their  original  rich  shades  of  red  and 
green  gilding.  On  cherry  wood  plinth. 

Moscow  workshop,  circa  1900.  Height:  I6V2  Depth:  WVh"  Width:  8V2 


Valionaf 
'lnlimf{}^M  ^ 
'J)mlrrs 

c7nc. 


FABERGE  -  IMPERIAI.  EGGS  AND  OTHER  FANTASIES 
featuring  the  Forbes  Magazine  Collection 

$21.55  via  surface  mail,  including  postage  and  handling,  or  New  York  State  sales  tax. 
Catalogue:  The  Art  of  The  Goldsmith  &  The  Jeweler  $7.00  by  surface  mail 


A  galleried  French  walnut  game  table  desk, 
circa  1800.  49V4"  inches  wide,  30  inches  deep, 
29  inches  high.  A  handsome  leather  backgammon 
board  is  j-evealed  once  the  top  is  put  aside. 
$7,400.00. 


A.5.I.D.MEMRER 
Lonite  A.  Memdtl 


1000  HAMILTON  AVi  ISVILLE.  KY.  40204   TEL:  (502)  587  661 1 

M»^kmr  al  Thr  \^linm^,  mA  Art  rir^mrt   AfttriMlinm  eti   Amm^irM  Imr. 


Important  Estate 
Auction  On  Premises 

Complete  Dismantling  of  Properties 
Formerly  Owned  by 

Mrs.  Wesson  Dodge  Seyburn 

The  1  Vi  Acre  Estate  is 

Located  at  16850  East  Jefferson, 

Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Entrance  to  Sale  and  Preview  by  Catalogue  (admits  2) 


This  40  room  mansion  contains:  Birch,  oak  and 
walnut  handcarved  paneling,  beautiful  inlaid  parquet 
oak  floors,  rolled  brass  and  copper  cupolas,  pieces 
formerly  from  the  Stroh  house,  antique  weathervanes, 
slate  roof,  marble  and  stone  work,  magnificent  crystal 
and  bronze  chandeliers,  pillars,  carved  hardwood  French 
doors,  fireplaces,  mantles,  paintings  in  reserve,  all 
mansion  accoutrements  from  the  1  y-i  acre  estate, 
including  interior  copper  pipeworkings  and  shrubberies. 

Catalogues  Available  at  the  Gallery  and  door  $10.00 
Postpaid  —  $12.00 

Preview:  Friday,  June  12,  10:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m. 
Auction,  Saturday,  June  13th,  11:00  a.m. 
and  Sunday,  June  14,  12  noon 


409  E.  Jefferson  •  Detroit,  Michigan  48226 


Lawrence  F.  DuMouchelle 
Joan  Walker 
Ernest  J.  DuMouchelle 

(313)  963-1379/5046 
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ETIENNE 
LEVY  s... 

Expert  pres  les  Douanes  Frangaises 


FINE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY ' 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 
WORKS  OF  ART,  PICTURES 


178  FAUBOURG  SAINT  HONORE 

PARIS  8e 


Tel  562  33-47 


Dingyao  dish  with  steep  sides,  freely  incised 
with  a  peony  in  full  bloom. 
Diameter:  16cm 

Northern  Song  Dynasty,  960-1 127 


Oriental  Art 


Foxglove  House 

(opposite  Old  Bond  Street) 
166  Piccadilly 
London  W1V9DE 

Telephone:  01-493  5464/5 
Cables:  Eskenazi  London  W1 


ESKENAZI 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  May  J 981 
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LE  LOUVRE 

DES  ANTIQUAIRES 

2  PU\CE  DU  PALAIS  ROYAL-  PARIS.  OUVERT  DU  MARDI  AU  DIMANCHE  DE 11  H  A 19  H. 
TEL  297.27.00.  PARKING:  ENTREE,  1  RUE  DE  MARENGO. 


I,  A  I 'I 


1  i  KiMv  I)  AR 1 1,1 1)  A.\  i     1 1 1  i.\  I  RA\(  i; :  :i5()A\n(irAiKi:s  Div  Ki'iXOM.Mf- 1;  i\ti:k,\ A  i  ionam:. 

Jusqu  au  21  .Juin  exDOsition  "If^liO,  Ol  AM)  LI.  MIA  UlAi  DKVIKNT  S(  rLn  i  Ki:'! 


Two  examples  of  tallboys 
of  different  periods 


(Right)  A  walnut  tallboy  of  Queen  Anne 
period,  circa  1705,  with  the  unusual 
feature  of  bun  feet  and  also  with  its 
original  maker's  label  (see  inset),  that  of 
Samuel  Butt,  London. 


Samuel^  Buti:^ 


T  t'nc  Greyhoiju!  . 
the  En{}  i:  .1  < 
Ch'rcJ.-Tnr.: 
Corner,  Mak^ 
of  the  fiefl:  Cabinet, 

ork,  at  the  chcapcft  Rates 


(Below)  A  mahogany  bow  front  tallboy  of 
the  Sheraton  period,  circa  1790,  with 
unusual  domed  top  and  inlay. 


Telephone  Hitchin  2067 
STD  0462  2067 


PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


ouse 


itre 


Cables 
Phillips  I  lilchi 


From  our  collection  of  old  English  furniture  displayed 

in  the 

eighteen  period  rooms  of  a  Georgian  Manor  House, 
only  thirty  miles  from  London,  only  one  hour  hy  ear  by 
theAl,  or  forty  minutes  from  Kings  Cross  station:  trains 
can  be  met  by  arrangement. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 
We  shall  be  holding  an 
Exhibition  of  Dining  Room  Furniture 
1730-1830,  lst-30thjune 

at  the  Manor  House ,  Hitchin ,  Hertfordshire . 


Rococo  tureen  and  stand,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Service  at 
Gripsholm  Castle.  The  service  was  presented  to  King  Gustavus  III 
in  111  6  by  the  Swedish  East  India  Company 


Amell's  Antikvitetshandel 

Fine  Arts,  Antiques  &  Porcelain 
Regeringsgatan  52,  S-111  56  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Tel.  811  41  91, 811  09  87 
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ONCE 
EVERY  GENERATION, 
HONG  KONG 

ACQUIRES 
A  GREAT  HOTEL 


E 


ach  generation  has  its  own  definition  of  elegance. 


Ours  today  is  style  without  stuffiness.  It  is  the  free^ 
dom  of  vast  spaces,  of  sweeping  vistas  to  regard. 


It  is  a  lifestyle  where  designer  jeans  and  dinner  clothes  can 
both  oe  part  of  the  same  day. 

It  is  an  environment  where  everything  seems  effortless, 
because  no  detail  has  been  overlooked.  Where  magnificent 
restaurants,  exclusive  shops  and  a  glistening  swimming  pool 
all  vie  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 

This  is  the  elegance  of  I98i.  And  this  is  its  hotel. 


A  REGENT  ©INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 

HONG  KONG.  BANGKOK,  KUALA  LUMPUR.  MANILA.  COLOMBO.  FIJL 
ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  HONOLULU,  MAUI,  PUERTO  RICO .  MONTREAL 


HONG  KONG3  721 12n,  TELEX  HX37134:  SINGAPORE  7373555;  TOKYO  03  21 1  4541;  AUCKLAND  32  963;  34  031;  SYDNEY  27  6469, 
FRANKFURT  TOLL  FREE  282906;  LONDON  01  730  8687;  LOS  ANGELES  213  652  1454;  CALIFORNIA  TOLL  FREE  800  252  0277;  U.S.A.  TOLL  FREE  800  421  0530 

OR  CONTACT  ANY  REGENT  INTERNATIONAL  HO  l  EL. 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
French  Jumitiire  and  decorations 

ARMIN  B.  ALLEN,  INC. 

4  East  95th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-289  0345 

18th-century  and  earlier  works  of  art,  porcelain, 
pottery,  objects  of  virtu  and  glass. 
By  appointment  only 

"ALL  OF  US  AMERICANS",  FOLK  ART 
Betty  Mintz 

P.O.  Box  5943 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 
Tel:  301-652  4626 

Amish,  Mennonite,  Baltimore.  Weathervanes,  decoys, 
primitive  paintings,  wood  carvings,  and  painted 
furniture.  Near  Washington  Beltway 

JANE  ALPER  ANTIQUES 

5309  Edgemoor  Lane 

Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Tel:  301-652  2942  &  625  2914 

By  Appointment.  Specialising  in  17th-century  English 

oakfimiture.  Also  interested  in  purchasing  fine 

1 7th-century  English  oak  furniture 

AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  GALLERY 
Allan  L.  Daniel 

19  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9169 

Museum-quality  American  folk  art — weathervanes, 
primitive  paintings,  trade  and  tavern  signs,  quilts, 
wood  carvings,  etc. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  HERITAGE  GALLERY 
Jay  Johnson 

72  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759  7373 

The  foremost  gaVery  devoted  exclusively  to 
American  Folk  Art,  including  top  name  20th-century 
folk  artists 

ARES  ANTIQES 

961  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  0190 

Fine  antique  jewelry  from  Antiquities  to  the  1920's 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools 

BARRA  BOOKS 

819  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  1770 

Reference  books  on  fine  arts  and  antiques 

EDWARD  BARTON  GALLERY 

1250  Prospect  Street,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037 
Tel:  741-459  0343 

Fine  oil  paintings,  some  limited  editions ,  featuring 
the  work  of  Edward  Barton,  renowned  painter  of 
the  sea 

BERRY  HILL  GALLERIES 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-753  8130 

Specialists  in  Nineteenth-and-Twentieth-Century 
American  and  European  Paintings.  Nineteenth- 
Century  Ch  na  Coast  Paintings,  Western  Americana 


WILLIAM  BLAIR  LTD. 

8424  Melrose  Place,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-655  5438 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English  fitrniture  and 
works  of  art 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries 

BOLEN  GALLERY 

2904  Main  Street,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
Tel:  213-399  3977 

Featuring  contemporary  and  Western  paintings, 
sculpture,  photography ,  and  graphics  by  American 
artists.  Publishers  of  multiple  original  works 

FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL3  2166 
Fine  Antique  Arts  of  China,  India  and 
Southeast  Asia 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century 

CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1022 

Tel:  212-546  1000 

Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 

Telex:  International  620721, 

Domestic  710-581  2325 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 

The  addresses  of  our  other  offices  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world  can  be  obtained fiom 
this  address 

COE  KERR  GALLERY 

49  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-628  1340 

Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 

KATHERINE  DENNY 

P.O.  Box  9973,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20015 
Tel:  310-656  9327 

Antiques  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Antique  Silver.  Photos  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specializing  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
furniture  and Jurnishings. 
Mon-Sat.  10  A.M.— 5  P.M. 

WILLIAM  DOYLE  GALLERIES 

175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-427  2730 

Auctioneers  of  period  fitrnishings ,  fine  art,  and 
estate  jewelry.  New  York's  third  largest  auction  house 


DAVID  FRANKLIN,  LTD. 

526  North  Cassady  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209 
Tel:  61 4-252  0906 

Specializing  in  fine  18th-century  English  furniture, 
18th-and  19th-century  paintings ,  and  decorative 

accessories 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
Tel:  312-337  0202 

18th-century  English  Furniture  of  the  Finest 
Quality 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specializing  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modem). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
fiom  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITH  ANTIQUES,  INC. 

2913  Fairmount  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75201 
Tel:  214-651  8861 

Chinese  Export  porcelain,  paintings,  brass 
personally  selected  for  museums  and  collectors. 
Open  9-5  Mon-Sat. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona,  AZ  86336 
Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists 

JACKSON-MITCHELL 

Third  and  Delaware  Streets 
New  Castle,  DE  19720 
Tel:  302-322  4365 

English  fiirniture,  decorative  accessories,  specializing 
in  antique  metalware  (17th,  18th,  19th  century  brass, 
copper,  etc.)  Appointments  preferred 

JORDAN-VOLPE  GALLERY 

457  West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
Tel:  212-533  3900 

American  Art  and  Crafis  Movement  1880-1916 

MARVIN  KAGAN,  INC. 

991  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535  9000 

Specializing  in  fine  antique,  semi-antique  and 
decorative  rugs  and  tapestries.  Member  of  Appraisers 
Association  of  America.  Opposite  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet 

K  AZ  ANJI  AN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverley  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more  than 
60  years 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 
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LAWRENCE  R.  KING  ANTIQUES 

Box  38,  208  Pacific  Street 
Monroe  Center,  IL  61052 
Tel:  81 5-393  4735 

18th-and  19th-century  American  and  European 
Jurniture,  paintings,  metals,  pottery  and  porcelains. 
Appraisal  service 

KING-THOMAS  SON 

213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston,  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  fine  English  17th-century  oak  Jurniture 
and  18th-century  country  Jurniture 

LA  GANKE  &  CO. 

1093  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-688  9312 

Eighteenth  and  Early-Nineteenth  Century  English 
Porcelain  &  Pottery.  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
Decorated  in  the  Western  Style.  Eighteenth-Century 
Continental  Porcelain 

MACMILLAN  &  PERRIN  GALLERY 

120  Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto 

Ontario,  Canada  M5R  1C2 

Tel:  416-921  2105/2106 

Pre-Raphaelite  and  Modern  British  paintings, 

drawings,  and  watercolours ,  English  Studio  Ceramics 

MARINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

135  Essex  Street,  Salem,  MA  01970 
Tel:  617-745  5000 

Specialising  in  19th-and  20th-century  marine 
paintings.  Largest  inventory  in  the  country. 
Mon-Sat.  9-4 

PIERRE  MATISSE  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  6269 

Cables:  Piermati-New  York 

Modern  Masters  oj the  XX  Century  paintings, 

sculpture ,  gouaches  and  drawings.  Established  1931. 

Closed  July  and  August 

FRED  B.  NADLER 

31  East  64th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Also:  (by  appointment  at  56  Mount  Street, 
Bay  Head,  New  Jersey  08742) 
Tel:  212-744  6165 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain 

RIFFEMOOR 

Lexington  Road,  Danville,  KY  40422 
Tel:  606-236  6582 

Dealing  in  seventeenth-and  eighteenth- century 
English  and  Continental  Jurnishings ,  direct 
importation.  Hours  9-5,  Saturdays  9-12. 
Closed  Sundays 

MARGUERITE  RIORDAN 

at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Gold 
Stonington,  CT  06378 
Tel:  203-535  2511 

Specialising  in  fine  18th  and  19th-century 
Jurniture,  paintings,  needlework,  hooked  rugs,  and 
related  decorative  accessories  oJ the  period 

THOMAS  G.  SCHWENKE 

2  School  Street,  Rye,  NY  10580 
Tel:  914-967  5656 

Specialist  in  authenticated  investment  quality 
18th-and  early  19th-century  Jormal  American 
Jurniture  and  complimenting  accessories  and 
decorations 


THE  SMITH  GALLERY 

1045  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-744  6171 

American  Western  Bronze  Sculpture  and  Paintings, 
Marine  Paintings  and  American  Folk  Art. 
Representing  Harry  Jackson 

SOTHEBY  PARKE  BERNET 

980  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-472  3400 

Cable:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Please  make  contact  Jor  the  location  oJ 

our  ojfices  world-wide 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street  -  7th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  oJ Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese 

THE  STRADLINGS 

1225  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
By  appointment  only 
Tel:  212-534  8135 

Antiquarians  specialising  in  early  English, 
European  and  American  ceramics,  early  American 
glass  and  decorative  arts. 
By  appointment  only 

SUMMER  HOUSE 

Division  of  DMG,  Inc. 
1936  Dayton  Boulevard 
Chattanooga  TN  37415 
Tel:  61 5-875  0575 

Representing  important  original  works  oJ art  oJ the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century,  Dottie 
Gilstrap,  Stewart,  President 

SWANN  GALLERIES,  INC. 

104  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 
Tel:  212-254  4710 

Weekly  Auctions  -  Rare  Books,  Autographs,  Maps, 
Graphics,  Photographica .  Schedule  and  sample 
catalogue  on  request 

SWAN  TAVERN  ANTIQUES 

104  Main  Street,  Yorktown,  VA  23690 
Tel:  804-898  3033 

Fine  18th-century  English  Jurniture  and 
accessories  displayed  in  the  historic  Swan  Tavern 

SYLVIA  TEARSTON 

1053  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-838  0415 

Specialising  in  the  finest  quality  18th-century 
period  English  Jurniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
accessories,  and  objets  d'art 

TILLOU  GALLERY 

Peter  H.  Tillou 

Prospect  Street,  Litchfield,  CT  06759 
Tel:  203-567  5706 

Specialising  in  18th-and  19th-century  American 
Jurniture  and  paintings,  American  Jolk  paintings, 
European  paintings. 

Also  -  silver  and  porcelain,  blown  glass,  bronzes, 
&  American  Indian  art.  Appointment  suggested 

ROCHELLE  THOMAS  OF  PALM  BEACH 

207  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Tel:  305-655  1619.  If  no  answer,  305-689  2318 
Antique  dinner,  desert,  and  cojfee  and  tea  services. 
(English,  Continental,  Chinese  Export,  18th- 
&  early  19th-century) 


JONATHAN  TRACE 

Peekskill  Hollow  Road 
Putnam  Valley,  NY  10579 
Tel:  91 4-528  7963 

Fine  18th-  and  early  19th-century  Americnn  silver, 
18th-century  American  Jurniture,  early  brass 

VOSE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

238  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-536  6176 

Dealers  in  paintings,  (18th,  19th  and  early  20th 
Century  American,  English  and  European. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  on  American  paintings ) 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES 

Historic  Science  Hill 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  oJ  America's  finest  collections  oJ  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  Jurniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in  Georgian  Silver  and  Old 
Shejfield  Plate. 
74  page  catalogue  $5.00 

JOHN  W.  WALZEL,  JEWELER 

2016  S.  Post  Oak  Road 
Post  Oak  Central  I 
Houston,  TX  77056 
Tel:  713-840  0500 

Important  designer  jewelry,  domestic  &  European. 
Gemological  analysis  &  appraising  oJ jewels, 
purchasers  oJ private  jewels,  repairers  oJ fine  jewelry 

EDITH  WEBER 

P.O.  Box  505,  Oceanside,  NY  11572 
Tel:  516-764  8733 

Distinctive  antique  jewelry ,  Jeaturing  18th-century 
pieces,  by  appointment;  or  at  The  Antiquarius 
Market,  London,  England 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  ojquality 
18th-century  English  Jitrniture  available  in 
the  American  West 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manujacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry 

THOMAS  K.  WOODARD 

1022  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9404 

Specializing  in  fine  antique  patchwork  and  applique 
quilts  and  textiles,  painted fitmiture,  hooked  and 
rag  rugs,  baskets,  and  Jolk  art 

ANN  WOODS  LTD 

1211  West  Main  Street 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
Tel:  804-295  6108 

American  and  English  18th  and  early  19th-century 
Jurniture,  silver  and  porcelain.  Also  complete 
restoration  and  conservation  services 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 
60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 
Tel:  71 4-494  5526 

Three  stores  oJ  15th  to  18th  Century ,  finest  quality 
Jamily  business  established  1940 
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Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Maria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Icons  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
Furniture,  ethnic  jewellery ,  embroideries. 
Valuations  &  Restorations 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wm  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture ,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiy  oar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  CuUeus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures ,  fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Blond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and 
sculpture,  original  prints  and  graphics 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Da  vies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi a  iha 

Tel:  01 -839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baio  oab 
Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries:  Ayrton,  Barye, 
Bourdelle,  Carpeaux,  Carrier  Belleuse, 
Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Maillol,  Moore, 
Plazzotta,  Rodin,  Wlerick 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints,  Oriental  Art 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and 
Americana.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  10-4 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 
20th  century  British,  European  and 
American  Artists  of  exceptional  merit.  Daily 
10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 

Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request. 
Dealer  in  Turkoman  Carpets  from  the 
presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian 
period  furniture ,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces  and  accessories ,  oak  and  pine 
room  panelling  and  garden  ornaments 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1Y6DF 
European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India, 
Africa,  South  East  Asia,  China  and  the 
West  Indies 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings, 
11th  and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian.  17th  to  19th  century  European 
Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro 
plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London  wiy  iaa 

Tel-  01-499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English 

enamels.  Papier  Mdche,  Tole,  Treen, 

Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and  prints.  Fine 

contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Teh  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8  an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture, 
clocks  and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations 
and  restorations 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen 

Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 
marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 


S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 
Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 

Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings ,  Japanese  ■ 
screens  and  prints 

Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and Jine 
Modern  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  ojjine  china  and  crystal 
stockists  of  all  leading  collectors  items. 
Specialists  in  commemorative  plates  and 
mugs.  Send  for  full  colour  catalogue  stating 
interest 

Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DD 
Tel:  01-629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 

Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Armour 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
18th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours 
and  Drawings 


D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01 -723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10 a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B. A. D. A.  Specialist  in  fine 
English  Antique  Porcelain ,  Pottery, 
Delftware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Teh  01-629  5161 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 

Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  by  appointment. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th, 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 

generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  jHF 
Tel:  01 -499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Philips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum 
quality,  British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01 -607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8lb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil 
paintings  and  watercolours 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex  cm8 

3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  AUaman,  Vaud,  Nr. 
Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8  7LN 
Tel:  01 -727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration,  frame 
repairs,  fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and 
screens,  black  glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too 
small  for  us  and  we  like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

Ertglish  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01 -930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art; 
English  Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery; 
Paperweights  and  19th  century  Glass 


Stair  &  Company 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

also:  59  E.  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022,  USA 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

of  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early 
19th  Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of 
the  Same  Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 
and  Dining  Room  Furniture 

Johnny  Van  Haeften 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  pPD 
Tel:  01-499  1885 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 
Telex:  943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 
Members  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
and  English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  IQS 
Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield 
plate  throughout  the  world 


Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Teh  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wif  iaf 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 

Yvonne  Willcocks  Antiques 

Chenil  Galleries,  Stand  22-25 

181  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  sw3 

Tel:  01-352  2123.  Evenings  01-789  4206 

African  Art,  Indonesian  Wayang,  General 

antiques 


Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 
Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 


W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6  QU 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours ,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  Redcliffe  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
We  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
secondhand  and  Antiquarian  Books  on  thi 
history  of  science  and  technology 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 
OldMasters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  WVIV  ONP 
01-4930657 


BLOND  FINE  ART 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  W 1 
Tel:  01 -437  1230 

TIMOTHY  HYMAN 

Recent  Paintings 
and 

ANTHONY  GROSS 
Etchings 


14  May -6  June 


Weekdays  10-6 


Saturdays  10- 1 


Europa  Hotel 

Grosvenor  Square 
London  Wl 

9  10  11  June 


11am  to  8pm  daily 
Admission  by  illustrated 
catalogue  £l  (in  aid  of  the 
Friends  of  the  National  ^"^^^^sT^^ 
Libraries)  valid  for  admission  throughout 
and  available  in  advance  from  the  ABA, 
154  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  London  SWI 


23rd  Antiquarian  Book  Fair 


/=ICAPEMIC6= 

EXHIBITION:  5th  MAY  -  5th  JUNE 


J.  L.  GEROME  Tygmalion  and  Galatea'  94  by  74cms. 


INCLUDING  WORKS  BY  M.  ARMFIELD,  E.  CARRIERE,  M.  DENIS,  L.  LEVY-DHURMER, 
H.  J.  DRAPER,  W.  S.  HAMPEL,  E.  DE  MORGAN,  A.  POINT,  E.  SONREL,  F.  VONSTUCK. 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 
&  DAVID  HUGHES 

25A  LOWNDES  STREET,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON  S.W.I.  01-235  3155 

Hours :  Mon-Fri  10-6. 30pm    Sat  10-lpm    Fully  Illustrated  colour  catalogue :  £4  post  paid. 


Illustrated: 

A  fine  bureau  cabinet  of  mulberry,  cross-banded  Plate  212  of  Georgian  Cabmet  Makers  by  Ralph 

and  moulded  in  kingwood  and  strung  with  Edwards  and  Margaret  Jourdain. 

pewter  lines,  and  bearing  the  original  trade  label  Page  77  of  The  Shorter  Dictionary  of  English 

of  G.  Coxed  and  T.  Woster  at  the  White  Swan.  Furniture  by  Ralph  Edwards. 

Page  60  of  Old  English  Furniture  by  M.  Harris. 

Pages  104-106  of  "APOLLO"  magazine, 

April,  1941. 

Page  31  of  The  London  Furniture  Makers  by 
Sir  Ambrose  Heal  illustrates  the  label. 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

SANTA  BARBARA 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN  27  E.  DE  LA  GUERRA/SANTA  BARBARA, CALIFORNIA  93101  (805)963-1517 
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Christie's 


New  York 


Monday,  18  May  at  8  p.m. 

The  Saul  P.  Steinberg  Collection,  Part  I 

Important  Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


May  14,  15,  16,  -  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
May  17-1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
May  18  -  10  a.m.  to  12  noon 

Inquiries  to  Christopher  Burge  on  (212)  546  1 170 


Hiesday,  19  May  at  8  p.m. 

Eight  Important  Paintings 

from  a  Private  Collection 


Claude  Monet:  La  Seine  a  Rouen,  signed,  oil  on  canvas, 
19  3/8  in.  by  30  in.  (49.2  cm.  by  76.2  cm.). 


Catalogue  $15  post  paid 
Admission  to  the  sale  by  ticket  only 
For  reservations  call  Lorraine  Schwartz  on  212  546  1131 

On  View 

May  14,  15,  16,  18  -  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
May  17  -  1  pm.  to  5  p.m. 
May  19  -  10  a.m.  to  12  noon 

Inquiries  to  Christopher  Burge  on  212  546  1170 


at  the  Hotel  Richemond 

Wednesday,  13  May  at  4  p.m. 

Fine  Continental  Silver 


Rare  and  important  German  Jewish  sabbath  and  festival  lamp  by  Johann  Adam  Boiler, 
Frankfurt,  early  18th  century,  21V2in.  (54.3cm.)  high. 

Catalogue  $12  post  paid. 


Christie's 


London 


Wednesday,  June  3  at  1 1  a.  m. 

Highly  Important  Clocks,  Fine  Watches 
and  Scientific  Instruments 


John  Arnold,  London:  prototype  chronometer  with  the  earliest  known  spring  detent  escapement,  1 6. 2cm  square 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  from  the  addresses  below. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

CHRISTIE'S,  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SW1Y6QT 

 Tel:  (01)  8399060  Telex:  916429  Cables:  Christiart,  London,  SWl  

New  York:  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10022.  Tel.  212/546-1000;  Cable:  Chriswoods  New  York, 
International  Telex:  New  York  62072 1 ;  Domestic  Telex :  New  York  710-581 2325 
Christie's  East:  219  East  67th  Street,  New  York  10021.  Tel:  212-570-4141 
California:  Suite328, 9350  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  California 902 12.  Tel:  213/275-5534;  Telex:  910-490  4652 
Mid-Atlantic:  Paul  Ingersoll,  638  Morris  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  19010;Tel:  215/525-  5493 
Mid- Atlantic:  David  Ober,  3400  Pospect  Street,  N.  W.  Washington  D.C.  20007;  Tel:  202/965-2066 
Mid- West:  Frances  Blair,  46  East  Elm  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 ;  Tel:  312/787-2765 
Florida:  Helen  Stedman  Cluett,  225  Fern  Street,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla,  33401 ;  Tel.  305/833-6952 


GILBERT 
AUCTIONS 

Estate  Of 

EZIO  MARTINELLI 

Artist  and  Sculptor 

To  be  held  at  the 
Tarrytown  Hilton  Inn 
Tarrytown,  New  York 


Exhibit:  Saturday,  May  23,  1981,  from  2  to  6  p.m 
Sunday,  May  24,  1981,  from  9  to  10  a.m 

Auction:  Sunday,  May  24,  1981,  starting  at  10  a.m 


Studied  Bologna,  Italy;  National  Association  of  Design;  Painting  with  Leon  Krol  and  Gifford  Bool; 
Drawing  with  Ivan  Olinsky;  Sculpting  with  Robert  Aitken.  Taught  Philadelphia  College  of  Art  and 
Museum  of  Art;  Sarah  Lawrence;  Parsons  School  of  Design;  Skowhegan,  Maine.  Grants:  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship;  Ford  Foundations;  American  Academy;  Tiffany  Foundation;  National  Institute 
of  Art.  Works  of  Ezio  Martinelli  are  in  the  following  museums:  Seattle;  Whitney;  Brooks  Memorial; 
Guggenheim;  Newark;  Brooklyn;  Philadelphia;  etc.  He  was  commissioned  to  do  such  items  as  the 
large  30'  x  50'  sculpture  on  the  United  Nations  Building;  the  Projectile  for  Revere  Aluminum  Co.;  the 
bronze  entitled  "Electricity's  Thrust"  for  Joint  Industries  Board.  Mr.  MartinelH's  work  is  well  known 
in  the  art  world.  His  work  was  previewed  by  many  of  the  top  art  magazines  such  as  "Tiger's  Eye"; 
"Partisan  Review";  "Art  in  America";  "Dictionary  of  Modern  Sculpture";  "Modern  American 
Sculpture".  This  auction  will  be  a  unique  opportunity  to  acquire  pieces  of  important  art  by  Ezio 
Martinelli.  For  further  information  call  (914)  425-3635,  Ext.  27.  Brochures  and  catalgues  will  be  available. 


Forthcoming  Auctions  in  June 

Troy  Estate 

Very  fine  Belter,  Chippendale,  paintings.  Silver,  etc. 
Connecticut  Estate 

Very  fine  18th  Century  Americana 

Brochures  available 


RICHARDS  C.  GILBERT  BOX  97,  "ALLDONE" 

(914)  424-3635  GARRISON-ON-HUDSON,  N.Y.  10524 
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T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd. 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham  SW6  INH.  Tel:  01-385  1375/7.  Telegrams  &  Cables:  Antiquity  Ldn. 


A  superb  18th  Cen:urv  Pmewood  Mantel  and  Overmantel,  havnng  ver>-  tine  and  nchly  detailed  camngs 
Circa  1735.  Orieinallv  in  the  Drawing  Room  at  BrightHng  Park.  Sussex.  Overall  height  14  6  .  overall  width 
9'  2'.  Book  Re^The  EngUsh  Fireplace  by  L.  A.  Shuffrey.  Plates  XCV  and  XCV 1. 
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Sotheby's 

Newark 


WEDNESDAY  20TH  MAY,  1981,  AND  FOLLOWING  TWO  DAYS 

Important  Auctions  of  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings,  Drawings,  Watercolours  and  Sculpture 


Udilon  Rcdon,  I'opinvi  in  ii  I  'aif,  signed,  oil  on  canvas,  executed  c.  1905-1909,  54.5  by  65  cm. 


Wednesday  20th  May  1981  at  Spin, 
(admission  by  ticket  only) 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  B. 
Block. 

On  view  from  Friday  1 5th  May. 
Illustrated  catalogue  S25  by  mail, 
S27  overseas,  order  by  sale 
no.  4615M. 


Enquiries:  John  Tancock 
(212)  472  3547 


Thursday  21st  May  at  2pm. 
MODERN  PAINTINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE 

On  view  from  Saturday  i6th  May. 
Illustrated  catalogue  Si  i  by  mail. 
Si 2  overseas,  order  by  sale 
no.  4617M. 


Enquiries:  Shary  Grossman 
(212)  4723545- 


Thursday  21st  May  at  8pm. 
(admission  by  ticket  only) 
IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST 
AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

including  property  from  the  estate 

of  Mrs.  Georges  Lurcy. 

On  view  from  Friday  15th  May. 

Illustrated  catalogue  S12  by  mail, 

$14  overseas,  order  by  sale 

no.  4616M. 


Enquiries:  John  Tancock 
(212)  472  3547. 


Thursday  21st  May  at  2pm  and 
following  day  at  10.15  and  2pm. 
IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
MODERN  DRAWINGS 
AND  WATERCOLOURS 
On  view  from  Saturday  1 6th  May. 
Illustrated  catalogue  $10  by  mail. 
Si  I  overseas,  order  by  sale 
no.  4618M. 


Enquiries:  Hcrinine  Chivian-Cobb 
(212)  472  4765. 


Sothcby  Parke  Bernct  Inc.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.V.  10021. 
Telephone:  (212)  472  3400.  Telegrams:  I'arkgal,  New  York,  lelex:  232643  SOL  UR. 


Sothebyls 

Newark 


WEDNESDAY  lOTH JUNE,  1981,  AND  FOLLOWING  DAY  AT  10.15AM  AND  2  PM 

Russian  Works  of  Art 


including  Important 
15th,  i6th&  17th  century 
Icons,  Works  of  Art  by 
Carl  Faberge  and  Enamels. 

On  view  from  Saturday  6th  June. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $9  by  mail, 
$10  overseas,  order  by  sale 
no.  463  8  Y  with  cheque,  bank  draft  or 
money  order  denominated  in  U.S. 
dollars  only  to  Sotheby's,  Dept. 
CON,  P.O.  Box  5083,  F.D.R. 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10150. 


A  Russian  biographical  icon  of 
St.  Nikita,  Moscow,  early  i6th 
century,  80  by  64.8  cm. 


Enquiries:  Gerard  John  Hill 
(212)  4723619. 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 
1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
Telephone:  (212)  472  3400. 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York. 
Telex:  232643  SOL  UR. 


A  Russun  sUvcr-g:k  and  .haded  cnan:cl  pun.  n  .c,  ..yrdhc  Maker's  Mark  N.A..  Moscow.  .893.  diameter  of  tray  36.8  cn.. 
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Sotheby's 

Newark 


THURSDAY,  IITH  JUNE,  1981,  AT  10.15AM  AND  2  PM 

Important  Old  Master  Paintings 


Corrado  GiaqLiintt),  Si.  XidioLn  ■.ni'iiig  mm  in  a  Tcinpai,  oil  on  canvas,  72.5  by  59.5 


On  view  from  Saturday  6th  June. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $10  by  mail, 
$12  overseas,  order  by  sale 
no.  4641M  with  cheque,  bank  draft  or 
money  order  denominated  in  U.S. 
dollars  only  to  Sotheby's, 
Department  CON,  980  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


Enquiries:  Brcnda  Auslandcr 
(212)  472  3541. 


Sotheby  Parke  Ikrnet  Inc., 
980  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021, 
'I'clephone:  (212)  472  34OO. 
'rdv^rams:  I'arkgal,  New  York. 
Telex:  232643  SOL  UR. 
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Sotheby's 

Newark 


FRIDAY  12TH  JUNE,  1981,  AND  FOLLOWING  DAY  AT  10.15  AM  AND  2  PM 

Art  Nouveau 


including  Tiffany  lamps,  Galk-  glass, 
English  Canico  glass  and 
European  pottery  and 
Art  Nouveau  Furniture. 

On  view  from  Saturday  6th  June. 

Illustrated  catalogue  Sy  by  mail, 
Sio  overseas,  order  by  sale 
no.  4643Y  with  cheque,  bank  draft  or 
money  order  denominated  in  U.S. 
dollars  only  to  Sotheby's 
Department  C:ON,  F^O.  Box  5083, 
F.D.R.  Station  New  York, 
N.Y.  10150. 


A  Cialle  mould-blown  cameo  gi.iss 
cherry  lamp,  c.  1925,  47cin.  high. 


Enquiries:  H.uh.ira  Deisroih 
(212)  47:!  S44^- 


Sotheby  Parke  Ikrnet  Inc., 
1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  1002 1. 
'ii'lcphoiie:  (212)  472  3400. 
Teh'firamr.  I'arkgal,  New  York. 
7W(".v;  232643  SOL  UR. 
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A  Week  of  Important  Auctions 


Monday  1st  |unc,  at  1 .30  pin 
NEAR  AND  FAR  EASTERN 
RUGS,  CARPETS,  TAPESTRIES 
AND  TEXTILES 

Monday  1  st  June  at  7.30  pni 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
FURNITURE  AND 
DECORATIONS 

Tuesday  2nd  June  at  1 .30  pni 
FRENCH  AND 

CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIONS 

Tucsdas'  2nd  June  at  7.30  pin 
FURNITURE,  DECORATIONS 
AND  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE 
KNOLL,  BEVERLY  HILLS, 
CALIFORNIA 

Wedncsda\'  3rd  June  at  1 .30  pm 
AMERICAN,  CONTINENTAL 
AND  ENGLISH  SILVER 

Wedne>day  3rd  June  at  7.30  pm 
ART  NOUVEAU  AND  ART 
DECO 

Thursday  4th  June  at  1 .30  pm 
and  7.30  pm 

FINE  ORIENTAL  CERAMICS 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Illustrated  two-volume  catalogue 
available  by  mail. 
Volumt-  One  -  Furniture  and 
Decorative  Arts,  SI  2  by  mail, 
S14  overseas 

Volume  Two  -  Oriental  Works  of 
Art,  S8  by  mail,  SIO  overseas 
Catalogues  may  be  ordered  by  sale 
no.  308  and  volume  no(s)  with 
cheque  bank  draft  or  money  order 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars 
enclosed  to  Sotheby's,  Department 
CON. 


\ 

quiries:  Los  Angeles  Galleries 
(213)9375130 

 / 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 
7660  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  9(X)36. 
Telephone:  (213)937  5130 
Telex:  677120  ABINITIO  LSA 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  I,os  Angeles 


1  wo  from  a  set  of  eight  (k-orgiaii  dmiiimlijirs  with  IHtli  (ciilury  needlepoint  upholstery,  property  from  the  estate  of 
Me-rle-  Obcroii,  California 
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Sotheby's 

Los  Angeles 


MONDAY  8THJUNE,  1981,  AT  1.3(JFM  AND  7.3()PM 

The  Chingwah  Lee  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


A  Longquan  Celadon  Octagonal  Meiping,  Yuan  Dynasty,  26  cm. 


Enquiries:  Los  Angeles  Galleries 
(213)9375130. 


On  view  from  Friday  5thjunc. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $8  by  mail,  $10 
overseas,  order  by  sale  no.  308A  with 
cheque,  bank  draft  or  money  order 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to 
Sotheby's,  Department  CON,  7660 
Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90036. 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 
7660  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90036. 
Telephone:  (213)  937  5i30. 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles. 
Telex:  677120  ABINITIO  LSA. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR 


GUIDE  TO  BATH 


Bath 
Oriental 
Carpets 

5  London  Street 
Bath  Avon 
Tel  60780 

We  have  a  varied  stock  of 
rugs,  carpets  and  kelims  from 
Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Caucasus,  Turkestan  and 
Anatolia.  They  vary  from  £1 00 
to  £10,000.  Sales,  purchases 
and  exchanges.  Valuations  for 
insurance.  Repairs  and 
cleaning  undertaken. 


Mac  Humble  Antiqued 


Very  fine  Esphahan  rug  (antique),  part  silk.  Size  is  2. 1 5  metres  x 
1 .45  metres.  1 .200  knots  to  the  inch,  set  on  a  silk  foundation, 
condition  perfect.  Full  provenance  available 


Rare  18th  Century  curled  paper  picture 
with  oval stipple-etigraviug  inset 
overall  32cm  x  30cm 


Proprietor:  William  McAdam  Hui 

11  Queen  Street 
Bath  BAl  2JU 

Tclcplume:  Bath  (0225)  6275 
I'l'i'tiings  2787' 

18(h  and  I9th  Caitnry 
Eiii^li.sli  Furniture,  metalwa 
tircii  works  of  art. 
I  'aluatiofis  for  Probate  and 
Insurance  Purposes. 
Antique  Restorations. 
Consultant  Interior  Desii^n 


John  Croft 

ANTIQUES 
3  GEORGE  STREET  BATH  BAl  2EH 
Tel:  0225  66211 


I  h 


One  of  a  pair  of  fine  Regency  Sofas  in 
simulated  coromandel  and  decorated  in  the 
clas.sKal  manner 


BATH, 
LANSDOWN  CRESCENT 


NEWLY  CONVERTED  FIRST  FLOOR  FLAT  WITH  M  AGMFR  EXT  VIEWS 
Hall,  drawing  room  23  ft.  by  2.3  ft.,  kitchen  breakfast  room,  luxury  bathroom, 
dressing  room  leading  to  double  bedroom  with  bay  window. 

All  rooms  with  attractive  views.  Video  security. 

999  YEAR  LEASE.  £55.250 

DAVID  BARKER 

LANSDOWN  LODGE,  LANSDOWN,  BATH,  AVON 
Tel.  (0225)22310 


O^rilfmporary  and  [j'-riorl  rurnilutc  !)(•( oralis c  (jljjccl.s  •  liucrior  Decoratio 


10  Argylt-  Si  reel. 
Bath 


2  Conduil  Building.s 
Floral  Sired, 
I.ondon  VVC2i; ')l  )K. 
01-240  2746 


RAPHAEL 

Fine  decorative  furniture  and  objects 


A  fun-  pair  of  Regency.  Opaline  Vase?,  with  fiilded  mounts.  Height  M  ". 


7  Chapel  Row,  Queen  Square,  Bath  BA 1 1 HN 
I  elephone:  334435 
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ANDREW 
DANDO 

Antiques 

POTTERY  &  PORCELAIN 
\  SPECIALITY  ALSO  A 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

Rare  Enoch  Wood  pottery 
equestrian  group  of  Hudibras 
on  plinth  base.  Circa  1810.  Height  45cm. 

4  WOOD  ST., 
QUEEN  SQUARE,  BATH 
Telephone  22702 


Specialists  in  Old  Maps  and  Prints 

Stands  24  and  25  at  The  West  of  England  Antiques  Fair. 

Member  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited. 


Fine 
Jewels 


Silver 

& 

Antiques 


C  •  T  •  GILMER 

(  CHARLES  T  GILMER  LIMITED  REGISTERED  NUMBER  511972  ENGUWD  ) 


6.  OLD  BOND  STREET 
BATH 

TELEPHONE:  BATH  66754 


John 
Kei 


10  Quiet  Street 
Bath  BAl  2JU 
Tel;  Bath  (0225)63176 


A  fjiic  William  and  Mary 

pClioil  fdllllOIII  HilCldilC  (>/ 

i:\ccllciii  loIoiii  and 
palinalion, 

hai'itui  (1  well  filled  inlerior 
above  two  sliori  and  two  loim 
drawers  snppnyted  on  bun  feel, 
circa  1690. 

Hei^^lit  5'  7'  -I7(knis. 
Length  3'  T -109cms. 
Depth  /'  ^'  -5tcius. 


ERNEST 
QUINTON 
ANTIQUES 

Antique  Furniture, 
Sculpture,  Paintings. 


Regency  bookcase 
circa  1820. 

7,  PRINCES  BUILDINGS. 
GEORGE  STREET. 
BATH,  AVON. 
TEL.  (0225)  66309 


MALLORY  of  BATH 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  and  JEWELLERY 


iiiiiiinuiiiiiffi 


Set  ol  4  S.ill  C  illustrated)  London  I S()4  by  Paul  Storr.  2 lO.V 

E.  P.  MALLORY  &  SON  LTD. 

I'hone       1-4  Bridge  Street  ] 
J^^'J™  and  [BATHBA24AI' 

ji5443       5  Old  Bond  Street  J 

F.xhihilinpat  West  ol  Lngland  Anliqiies  Fair.  Halli   Stand  .'^8. 
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^The 
Bath 


This  book  takes 
a  fresh  look  at 
the  City  of  Bath.  It 
tells  a  story,  which  is 
not  only  the  story  of 
one  small,  unique, 
English  city  but  sets  it 
in  the  context  of  our 
history.  The  pictures 
specially  chosen  and 
photographed 
complement  the  text. 

This  96  page  book 
printed  in  colour  and 
black  and  white  on  fine 
quality  art  paper  is 
craft  bound  and 
available  from 
booksellers  or  direct 
from  the  publishers: 
(£7.95  plus  50p  p  &  p). 

Trade  &  Travel  Publications 

Parsonage  Lane,  Bath  BAl  lEN 

(Tel:  0225-64156) 


Tim 


A  graphic  portrait 
of  her  heritage 
and  people 
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In  style  and  in  spirit,  Bath  is  one  of  the  most  original  Georgian  cities  in 
Britain.  As  such,  it  is  a  natural  location  for  the  West  of  England  Fair.  It  is 
city  of  traditional  elegance,  whole  streets  and  squares  of  finely  decorated 
stone-faced  buildings  are  known  throughout  the  world. 
Bath  was  estabhshed  in  AD  44  as  a  Roman  settlement.  Known  as  Aquae 
Suhs,  the  waters  of  SuUs,  after  a  Celtic  goddess,  the  settlement  rapidly  bui 
its  reputation  on  the  hot  water  springs  that  today  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  city's  fame  and  fortune.  These  springs  originate  in  the  Mendip  Hills, 
travel  underground  for  many  mUes  becoming  enriched  with  mineral  salts  o 
the  way,  and  then  surface  at  Bath.  After  the  Roman  period,  Bath  continue 
to  develop  in  stature  and  significance.  King  Edgar  was  crowned  in  Bath  in 
AD  973  and  in  1088  the  See  of  Wells  was  transferred  to  Bath.  By  the  Middle 
Ages  it  had  become  a  prosperous  and  substantial  centre  of  trade;  parts  of 
the  medieval  defence  system  can  stiU  be  seen  today. 

However,  the  style  and  renown  of  Bath  reaUy  date  from  the  18th  century, 
when  'Taking  the  waters'  became  an  essential  part  of  the  British  social 
calendar.  This  fashion  was  started  early  in  the  century  by  Dr.  WUliam 
OUver,  who  bmlt  a  bath  for  the  treatment  of  gout;  his  name  survives  today 
in  the  famous  Bath  OUver  biscuits.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  it  had 
become  highly  fashionable  to  take  the  waters  both  internally  and  J 
externally,  and  so  a  major  redevelopment  of  the  city  began.  Under  the  I 
guidance  of  the  architect  John  Wood,  who  settled  in  the  city  in  1727,  andl 
later  under  his  son  John  Wood  the  Second,  Bath  was  turned  into  a  ' 
showpiece  for  the  elegant  styles  of  the  Georgian  period.  The  Woods' 
ambitious  schemes  were  backed  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  and  by  Ralph 
Allen,  a  wealthy  local  philanthropist,  who  both  had  much  to  gain  from  the 
fashionable  development  of  the  city.  The  fine  streets  and  squares,  the 
famous  circus  and  the  Royal  Crescent  made  a  suitable  backdrop  for  the 
ehte  of  London  society  who,  encouraged  by  Beau  Nash,  turned  Bath  into  a 
byword  for  style. 

The  Pump  Rooms,  the  Assembly  Rooms  and  Robert  Adam's  unique 
Pulteney  Bridge  are  among  the  glories  of  Georgian  architecture.  Not 
surprisingly  this  magnificent  setting  featured  frequently  in  18th  and  19th 
century  novels.  SmoUett,  Fielding  and  later  Jane  Austen  played  their  part 
in  making  Bath  well-known  around  the  world.  Even  the  abbey,  originally 
founded  in  1499  by  Bishop  King,  was  extensively  remodelled  in  the  17th 
century,  as  though  in  anticipation  of  the  age  of  elegance  that  was  to  foUow, 
Today,  much  of  Bath  is  stiQ  a  Georgian  city,  despite  the  assaults  of  town 
planners,  developers  and  the  motor  car.  In  some  areas  romantic  decay  ha; 
rather  taken  over  from  classical^elegance,  but  to  walk  round  the  city  is  sti] 
a  unique  experience,  fuU  of  breathtaking  vistas  and  sudden  surprises.  The 
waters  are  stiU  there  for  the  taking,  although  their  medicinal  value  is  rath 
uncertain.  There  are  many  museums  and  galleries  in  and  around  the  city, 
there  is  a  race  track  and  a  cricket  ground,  there  is  the  Bath  Festival,  and 
there  are  the  antique  shops,  which  would  make  a  visit  to  the  city  a  pleasur 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Bath  has  more  members  of  BADA  than  any  other 
comparable  city  in  Britain  and  so  the  range  is  remarkable.  There  are  maj( 
speciahsts  in  porcelain,  furniture,  silver  and  jewellery,  maps  and  prints, 
oriental  carpets  and  books.  Many  of  these  dealers  themselves  operate  froi 
buildings  of  historic  interest,  anei  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  style  plays  a 
major  part  in  their  choice  of  stock.  Interior  design  and  decoration  is 
important,  with  a  number  catering  specially  for  this  field,  sometimes 
working  closely  with  the  local  estate  agents. 


1.  David  Barker 
Lansdown  Lodge,  Lansdown 

2.  Bath  Oriental  Carpets 
5  London  Street 

3.  Andrew  Dando 
4  Wood  Street, 
Queen  Square 

4.  Coexistence 

10  Argyle  Street 

5.  John  Croft 

3  George  Street 

6.  C.  T.  Gihner 

16  Old  Bond  Street 

7.  John  Keil 

10  Quiet  Street 


8.  Lantern  Gallery 
9  George  Street 


9.  Mac  Humble  Antiques, 
1 1  Queen  Street 


10.  E.  P.  MaUory  &  Son  Ltd. 
1-4  Bridge  Street 
and  5  Old  Bond  Street 


11.  Ernest  Quinton  Antiques 
7  Princes  Buildings, 
George  Street 


12.  Raphael 

7  Chapel  Row, 
Queen  Square 


THERIEN  &  CO 


811  MONTGOMERY  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO  94133    TELEPHONE  (415)  781  6991 


iPhiflips 

FINE  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  Tuesday  19  May  at  2.30  pm 


Viewing: 

Thursday  9  am  -  5  pm 
Friday  9  am  -  5  pm 
Saturday  9  am  - 12  noon 
Monday  9  am  -  5  pm 
Tuesday  9  am  - 11  am 


Illustrated  catalogue 
£5.50  by  post 


For  further  information 
please  contact 
Nicholas  Wadham  on 
01-629  6602  ext211 


William  Parrott 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Continental 
Pictures,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 


Tuesday  12  May  at  1 1  am 


Viewing: 

Friday  9  am  -  5  pm 
Saturday  9  am  - 12  noon 
Monday  9  am  -  5  pm 
Tuesday  9  am  - 10  am 


Illustrated  catalogue 
£2  by  post 


For  further  information  please 
contact  James  James-Crook  on 
01-629  6602  ext212 


Jan  Zoetelief  Tromp 

Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.  1 . 
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EDITORIAL 


Professionalism  in  the  Art  Market 

To  judge  by  the  latest  round  of  Impressionist 
sales,  held  in  London  in  late  March  and  early 
April,  paintings  by  Van  Gogh  and  Renoir  are 
now  a  better  investment  prospect  than  gold. 
Financial  strength,  investment  potential  and 
an  international  activity  cycle  have  combined 
to  produce  an  art  market  of  considerable  power 
and  significance.  Many  new  centres  of  activity 
have  emerged  around  the  world,  to  compete  for 
sectors  of  the  market. 

Hong  Kong  is  part  of  this  emerging  market, 
which  is  being  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  increasing  stature  of  the  International  Fair, 
and  by  the  auction  season  that  also  occurs  there 
in  May.  New  markets,  like  new  fields  for 
collectors  and  investors,  need  careful  develop- 
ment and  delicate  handling  if  they  are  to  make  a 


useful  contribution.  Credibility,  reliability  and 
long  term  professional  management  are  essen- 
tial, particularly  as  the  nature  of  the  art  market 
is  traditionally  erratic.  Rumours,  mistakes  and 
scandals  are  inevitable,  but  the  impact  of  these 
can  be  lessened  by  a  high  level  of  professional 
behaviour  by  all  those  involved.  At  the 
moment,  the  public  image  of  the  market  is  as 
poor  as  ever.  This  year  alone  has  seen  the 
exposure  of  a  number  of  fakers,  affecting  fields 
as  diverse  as  Bernard  Leach  potterv',  Japanese 
netsuke,  oriental  export  porcelain  and  L.  S. 
Lowr>'  paintings. 

In  this  issue,  the  frailties  of  another  such 
market  are  exposed,  namely  Victorian  photo- 
graphs. By  showing  just  how  easy  it  is  to  dupe 
the  experts.  The  Connoisseur  has  tried  to 
underline  the  need  for  a  more  professional 
approach.  There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  experts 


in  national  museums  who  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  photographs  taken  this  year 
and  those  taken  in  the  1850s.  Dealers  and 
auction  houses  make  mistakes,  but  they  gener- 
ally pay  for  these  mistakes  through  subsequent 
exposure  and  publicity.  By  contrast,  those  who 
work  in  public  museums,  wholly  funded  by 
public  money,  are  rarely  held  responsible  for 
their  actions.  Levels  of  expertise  and  standards 
of  professionalism  are  often  woefully  inade- 
quate, and  yet  these  shortcomings  are  con- 
cealed by  the  application  of  outmoded,  irrel- 
evant and  unjustifiably  protectionist  legisla- 
tion. Public  museums  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
art  market  as  the  dealers  and  auction  houses, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  They  share  the  same 
responsibilities  towards  their  public,  and  must 
play  the  same  role  in  maintaining  the  future 
stability  of  the  whole  market. 


MAASTRICHT  ART  FAIR 


Fourth  International  Fine  Art  Fair 
Pictura  '81 

23 -31  May  1981 

Eurohal  Maastricht,  Netherlands 

In  this,  the  fourth  International  Fine  Art  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Maastricht  since  the  event  was 
started  in  1975,  approximately  40  fine  art 
galleries  will  participate  from  Belgium, 
England,  France,  Germany,  The  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland. 

The  dealers  exhibiting  at  Pictura  this  year, 
have  carefully  assembled  new  collections 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
economic  climate,  and  again  it  is  possible  to  see 
that  quality  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
strength  of  the  art  trade.  All  these  galleries 
specialise  in  the  highest  standards  of  painting 
and  sculpture  and  have  found  that  the  market 
is  still  buoyant  and  flourishing. 

The  Connoisseur  is  proud  to  be  able  to  show 
you  a  few  of  the  exhibits  in  this  world 
renowned  Pictura  '81  Fair. 


1:  Detail  of  triptych,  c.  1500,  wood,  German- 

Liibeck, 

80  X  60cm. 

Kunsthandel  A.J.  de  Raad  B.V,  Hint  ham  16, 
5246  AG  Rosmalen,  Netherlands. 

2:  Pieter  Balten. 

Country  Fete, 

panel, 

74  X  106cm. 

Kunsthandel  Louis  Verhaegen,jfan  van 
Rijswijeklaan  25,  2000  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
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Exhibitors  at  Pictura  '81 

The  Netherlands 

P.  de  Boer,  Amsterdam 

Borzo  B.V.,  'S  Hertogenbosch 

Ivo  Bouwman,  The  Hague 

Louis  Dijkstra,  Waalwijk 

Jan  Dirven,  Eindhoven 

Gebr.  Douwes,  Amsterdam 

Rob  Kattenburg,  Aerdenhout, 

Nijstad  Glas  &  Sculptuur,  Amsterdam 

Nijstad  Oude  Kunst  B.V.,  The  Hague 

A.  J.  de  Raad,  Rosmalen 

Pieter  A.  Scheen,  The  Hague 

G.  Scherpel,  Bussum 

Henk.  J.  Stokking  C.V.,  Amsterdam 

Vaessen  B.V.,  Les  Must  de  Cartier,  Heerlen 

A.  Vecht,  Amsterdam 

Belgium 

Art  Gallery  Design,  Brussels 
Art  Gallery  Berko,  Knokke 
Galerie  Alex  Finck,  Brussels 
Galerie  Robert  Finck,  Brussels 
Galerie  Filippo  Franco,  Brussels 
Galerie  de  Jonckheere,  Brussels 
Louis  Verhaegen,  Antwerp 
France 

Brame  &  Lorenceau,  Paris 
Jef.  O.  Leegenhoek,  Paris 
Jean  Max  Tassel,  Paris 
West  Germany 

Xaver  Scheidwimmer,  Munich 
Great  Britain 

Alexander  Gallery,  London 

Brod  Gallery,  London 

Douwes  Fine  Art,  London 

Richard  Green  Fine  Paintings,  London 

Martyn  Gregory,  London 

Johnny  van  Haeften,  London 

The  Leger  Galleries,  London 

Robert  Noortman  Gallery,  London 

Trafalgar  Gallery,  London 

Rafael  Vails  Gallery,  London 

Christopher  Wade,  London 

Italy 

Art  Gallery  Design,  Florence 
Switzerland 

Leonard  &  David  Koetser,  Geneva 
Galerie  Bruno  Meissner,  Zollikon 

3:  Adriaen  van  Eemont. 

Mountainous  landscape  with  halting  place, 

signed  and  dated  'AVE  1648', 

129  X  J  78  cm. 

Gebr.  Douwes  N.  V.  Rokin  46,  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

4:  Philips  Wouwerman. 
Riding  at  the  Herring, 
signed  with  monogram, 
64  X  82  cm. 

Robert  Noortman  Gallery,  8  Bury  Street, 
Saint  James's,  London  SWl. 

5:  William  Claesz  He  da. 
Still  life  with  ham,  1643, 
75.5  X  109.5  cm. 

Galerie  Robert  Finck,  62  bd  de  Waterloo, 
WOO,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Jeremy  Cooper 


THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUES  TRADE: 

FAKES  AND  THE  MARKET 


May  1981 


J.  This  large  scrimshau:  turtleshell  looks  convincing  enough  in  the 
ohotograph,  as  it  did  hidden  auay  in  a  small  antique  shop  in  Derbyshire 

2.  A  modem  reproduction  of  a  dancer  bought  recently  at  an  antiques 
■'air  in  Kent  for  £100,  stamped  'Bronze'  on  her  plastic  bottom.  Some 
other  reproductions  in  plastic  are  mounted  on  marble  plinths,  but  in 
'his  case  the  plinth  is  also  plastic,  and  obviously  so. 


Works  of  art  made  to  deceive  seldom 
stand  the  test  of  time  however  success- 
ful they  may  have  been  when  the  'fake'  was 
originally  perpetrated.  The  examples  are 
legion.  The  fake  Renaissance  jeweller}-  of  the 
nineteenth  centun.-  reeks  of  Victorian  excess; 
Edwardian  oak  fakes  of  Jacobean  chairs  can 
now  easily  be  seen  to  lack  the  qualit}-  and 
patina  of  the  originals.  It  seems  impossible  to 
us  now  that  Victorian  collectors  could  have 
been  taken  in  by  Peter  Thompson's  invention 
of  an  amateur  draughtsman  called  Captain 
John  Fyre  (he  had  to  be  amateur  because 
Thompson  himself  was  so  appalling  at 
drawing!)  whose  'Elizabethan'  drawings  bore 
such  inscriptioris  as  'In  ye  next  week  to  do 
Mister  Shakespeare's  house  in  ye  Clink  Street'. 
In  twent\-  years  time  people  will  consider  us 
equally  idiotic  to  have  been  deceived  by 
today's  fake  Galle  glass,  Samuel  Palmer 
watercolours,  Bernard  Leach  porter\-,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  those  objects  which  are  carefully,  and 
often  expensively,  produced  with  the  undeni- 
able intention  to  deceive,  and  those  which  are 
made  and  marketed,  initially,  as  mere 
reproductions.  To  be  taken  in  by  the  former  is 
forgiveable.  The  best  fake  Rembrandt  Bugatti 
bronzes,  for  example,  are  cast  by  the  cire 
perdue  method  from  a  fine  period  brorize  if  not 
the  original  model  itself,  and,  given  the 
popularity-  of  this  rare  sculptor's  work  at  the 
present  time,  they  inevitably  find  their  way 
undetected  into  private  and  public  collections. 
It  will  be  some  vears  yet  before  the  failings  of 
these  fake  Bugatti's  are  clearly  seen. 

To  be  deceived,  as  I  was  recently,  by  a  white 
turtleshell  covered  in  unbelievably  elaborate 
scrimshaw-work  of  the  American  Civil  War  is, 
however,  unforgiveable.  At  only  £150  for  this 
lump  of  fibreglass  I  consider  the  lesson  cheaply 
learnt  -  never  to  buy  works  of  art  outside  my 
own  fields  of  interest  and  expertise,  merely 
because  the  price  seems  so  low. 

To  take  another  topical  example,  you  do  not 
have  to  like  .\rt  Deco  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  a  multi-media  Chiparus 
figure  of  a  dancer,  albeit  manufactured  in 
relativelv  large  editions  in  the  1930s,  and  an 
all-plastic  reproduction  Chiparus  of  the  1980s 
(made  on  the  south  coast  in  Hastings, 
according  to  informed  sources).  The  same  can 
be  said  for  modern  reproductions  of  Georgian 
bureaus  in  veneered  instead  of  solid  mahog- 
anv,  or  animalier  'bronzes'  in  cold-cast  resin, 
or  anv  of  the  other  countless  copies  which  find 
their  wav  into  the  hands  of  so-called  antique 
dealers  and  fly-by-night  auctioneers. 

For  the  cautious  collector  the  only  sure 
means  of  protection  is  never  to  pay  more  for  an 
'antique'  than  it  would  it  cost  to  make  it  today. 
Fakers  do  not  make  a  loss.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  genuine  furniture  and  ceramics  in  the 
British  antiques  trade  today  sell  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  reproduce  them,  so  there  is 
plentv  to  choose  from  without  entering  the 
shark-filled  waters  of  fashionable  collecting. 
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compiled  by  Nigel  Cameron 


HONG  KONG 


Eduardo  Paolozzi: 
Sculptures,  Drawings,  Prints 
1949-1968 

April  24-May  31  1981 
Hong  Kong  Musuem  of  Art 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the 
general  progress  of  Eduardo 
Paolozzi's  work  in  the  last  three 
decades,  this  must  be  a  highly 
interesting  exhibition.  There  are 
few  British  artists  alive  today  who 
present  a  more  varied  spectrum  of 
achievement  in  their  work,  and 
few  who  at  the  same  time  have  at 
most  periods  turned  out  works  in 
several  media. 

Paolozzi  is  perhaps  also  one  of 
the  great  sculptural  innovators. 
His  unique  way  of  seeing  contem- 
porary' man  in  terms  of  the 
instrumentation  and  the  tech- 


nological products  of  man's 
ingenuity,  describe  human  beings 
from  an  unfamiliar  point  of  view. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this 
point  of  view  would  tend  to  be  a 
mechanistic  one,  a  cold  telling  of 
mankind's  search  for  and  finding 
of  the  ever  more  complex  technol- 
ogy needed  to  'progress.'  But  this 
is  not  at  all  the  case.  The  most 
geometric  works  of  Paolozzi  re- 
tain and  even  appear  to  exude 
freely  an  aura  of  real  humanity. 

Some  of  the  collages  are  indeed 
comparable  in  quality  to  the 
greatest  achievements  in  this 
medium  -  those  of  the  Cubists 
and  others,  and  of  the  earlier 
Russian  Constructivists.  The 
great  series  of  interpretations  of 
people  and  animals  in  a  combina- 
tion of  mechanistic  and  fleshly 


form  is  represented  by  one.  Large 
Frog  1958. 

This  is  unusually  reflective  for 
a  medium-sized  exhibition  that 
does  not  (since  it  is  a  travelling 
exhibition)  include  any  of  the 
larger  sculptural  works. 

Chinese  Antiquities 

April  10 -August  1981 
Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art 

The  Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art 
has  growing  collections  in  various 
departments  of  Chinese  an- 
tiquities. While  the  natural  con- 
centration of  its  exhibitions 
throughout  the  year  is  on  classical 
porcelains,  there  occur  now  and 
then  a  number  of  fine  shows 
relating  to  other  areas. 

The  present  exhibition  in- 
cludes bronzes  -  vessels  and 
mirrors  -  lacquer  ware,  cloisonne, 
Canton  enamels,  and  other  minor 
forms  of  Chinese  art. 

The  bronzes  and  mirrors  will 
be  familiar  to  all  who  know 
Chinese  art,  as  will  lacquer  and 
cloisonne.  Canton  enamels,  how- 
ever, are  little  seen  in  museum 
collections.  The  Museum  of  Art 
has  gathered  a  small  but  very  fine 
selection  of  this  work  —  which  is 
related  to  the  local  scene  in  Hong 
Kong  by  the  geographical  con- 
tiguity of  its  place  of  provenance, 
Guangdong  Province. 

The  delicacy  of  form  found  in 
the  exhibits  on  display  is  similar  to 
some  European  decorative  por- 
celain forms  (and  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  them  in  some  cases), 
is  matched  by  the  extremely  fine 
painting  of  scenes  from  rural  life, 
from  aristocratic  living,  together 

(Left) 

Eduardo  Paolozzi. 
Universal  Electronic  Vacuum, 
screenprint, 
I0L5  X  65.5  cm. 
The  British  Council. 


(Above) 

Bronze  incense  burner, 
MinglQing,  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  mark  of 
Xuande,  decorated  with  two 
animal  mask  handles. 
Height:  8  cm. 
Diameter:  19  cm. 

with  pure  landscape  pieces.  As  yet 
the  subject  is  not  more  than 
tentatively  explored  as  a  scholarly 
field,  and  prices  have  not  risen  so 
astronomically  as  those  of  por- 
celain. 

The  exhibition  concentrates 
somewhat  on  the  educational 
side,  in  that  it  attempts  to  outline 
the  development  and  modulation 
of  type  forms  and  methods  of 
manufacture  of  the  material  on 
display. 


(Below) 

A  bronze  vessel,  Ku, 

with  Tao  Tieh  mask  design, 

Chou  Dynasty. 

Height:  28.5  cm. 

Dunt  King, 

6  Lyndhurst  Terrace, 

Hong  Kong. 
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Views  of  China  and 
the  China  Coast 

May  5-14  1981 

The  Asian  Art  Gallery 

The  principal  name  in  Hong 
Kong  connected  with  China 
Coast  pictures  is  that  of  The  Asian 
Collector,  which  mounts  this  fine 
small  exhibition. 

The  subject  is  one  of  unending 
interest  both  as  regards  the  his- 
tory and  appearance  of  the  sub- 
tropical regions  of  South  China, 
and  also  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  professional  and  talented  ama- 
teur artists  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries 
involved.  Some  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  quite  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  the  persons 
who  came  to  south  China  and  did 
anything  on  paper  or  canvas  had 
already  been  discovered.  But 
since  then  quite  a  few  unknowns 
have  appeared,  diversifying  the 
scene. 

The  great  George  Chinnery  is 
of  course  the  best  known,  but  the 
engravings  of  Alexander,  Auguste 
Borget,  William  Prinsep,  and  the 
watercolours  and  other  types  of 
work  by  William  Daniell,  Mar- 
ciano  Baptista,  Robert  Morrison, 
and  others  round  out  the  picture 
of  Western  residence  and  trade  in 
these  waters. 

This  exhibition  has  examples  of 
the  work  of  all  those  artists  and  of 
others  as  well.  Names  new  to  the 
geographical  scene  are  those  of  Sir 
Hugh  Stanton  who  was  in  the 
region  in  1923,  in  the  same  year  as 
he  bacame  president  of  the  Royal 
Watercolour  Society,  and  Colonel 
Henry  Crealock.  Rare  maps  and 
other  fine  engravings  and  litho- 
graphs are  also  included. 

The  picture-mosaic  of  the 
period  presented  by  this  exhi- 
bition is  both  rich  and  highly 
detailed,  curious  and  satisfying  to 
the  eye  and  the  sense  of  historical 
actuality. 

Poon  Sui-wah 

May  21-June  12  1981 
The  Goethe  Institute 

Presented  jointly  by  the  Goethe 
Institute  and  Art  East/Art  West,  a 
young  Chinese  makes  his  one- 
man  debut. 

Poon  Sui-wah  is  a  young  Hong 
Kong  sculptor  whose  work  is 
completely  different  from  most 
sculpture  around  the  world  today. 
His  preoccupation  is  presently 


with  a  kind  of  moulding  of 
Chinese  traditional  sculptural 
form  and  to  some  extent  tradi- 
tional symbols  too.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  elements  and  con- 
cepts of  primitive  art  from  the 
West. 

This  somewhat  bizarre  ap- 
proach in  one  so  young  and  so 
inexperienced  makes  for  an 
equally  curious  result.  His  squat, 
often  seated  figures  of  men  and 
girls,  sometimes  playing  instru- 
ments, are  highly  coloured  in 
primary  hues.  They  have  all  the 
bunched  minimalism  of  some 
netsuke  carvings,  and  quite  a  lot 


of  the  vitality  of  tribal  sculpture 
from  Sarawak  in  Borneo.  They 
are  large  in  size  and  striking  to  the 
eye,  with  some  resemblance  to  the 
Gauginesque  style.  Surrounded 
by  the  white  walls  of  the  Institute 
they  demand  the  attention  of  the 
viewer  and  ought  to  be  given  a 
bold  inspection. 

That  they  reflect  South 
American  sculpture  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  times,  as  the  artist 
avers,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
results  are  ver^'  Chinese  in  terms 
of  the  facial  characteristics,  and 
brutal  in  the  sense  of  the 
miniaturisation  of  height  of  the 


figures  combined  with  gross 
thickening  of  the  bone  and  flesh. 
His  figures  are  not  dwarfs  but 
have,  all  the  same,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  dwarf,  the 
air  of  slight  swagger  unjustified 
by  the  stature. 

This  young  sculptor  has  great 
talent  and  is  youthful  enought  to 
afford  to  squander  a  few  years  in 
such  experiments,  which  in  the 
end  will  doubtless  lead  him  to  a 
more  profound  approach  to  life. 

Poon  Sui-wah. 
Tuning, 

polychrnmed  ziood. 
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Manifestations  of  Shiva 

29  March -7  June  1981 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art; 
1  August -27  September  1981 
Kimbell  Art  Museum; 
25  November  1981- 
31  Januar\'  1982 
Seattle  Art  Museum ; 
18  March -30  May  1982 
Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art 

This  exhibition  was  organised  by 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  spans  2000  years  of  Hindu 


(Left) 

Xataraja,  artist  from  India- 

Tamilnadu  district,  Chola 

period,  tenth  century,  bronze. 

Height:  30  inches. 

Width:  22'/2  inches. 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 

Art.  Anonymous  gift. 

artistic  interpretation  of  Shiva, 
the  god  of  creation,  destruction 
and  teacher  of  all  arts. 

'Shiva  is  existence  with  all  its 
paradoxes'  and  he  is  portrayed  in 
many  forms  -  each  being  only  one 
part  of  his  total  being.  He  is  part 
of  Buddha  and  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  cultural  history  of 
India.  The  traditional  culture  of 
India  dates  back  to  at  least  2500 
BC  to  the  Indus  Valley  which  was 
one  of  the  world's  earliest  civilis- 
ations. The  132  sculptures  and  64 
paintings  seek  to  give  the  public  a 
sense  of  this  culture. 

The  exhibition  has  been 
researched  and  developed  over 
the  past  ten  years  by  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's 
Curator  of  Indian  Art,  Dr.  Stella 
Kramrisch. 


Artists  of  Israel  1920-1980 

19  February  -  18  August  1981 

The  Jewish  Museum  ^ 

50  West  57th  Street 

New  York  10019; 

11  October  -  6  December  1981 

Tuscon  Museum  of  Art; 

Touring  thereafter 

Israel  is  a  new  country  which  is 
both  modern  and  old.  Its  official 
existence  has  not  been  long,  and 


(Above) 

Reuven  Rubin. 

The  Family,  1927, 

J 63  X  J 29  cm. 

The  Tel  Aviv  Museum. 

since  the  1940s  politics  and  war 
have  dominated  its  history.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  the  land  which 
houses  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  - 
supreme  in  their  importance  as 
religious  centres  for  all  colours 
and  creeds  for  centuries. 

The  artists  who  now  work  and 
have  developed  in  Israel  are 
unique  -  their  works  reflect  their 
disparate  backgrounds  but  above 
all  their  centre  is  their  Israeli 
experience.  This  exhibition 
assembled  by  Susan  Tumarkin 
Goodman,  Chief  Curator  of  the 
Jewish  Museum,  is  the  first 
comprehensive  retrospective  of 
twentieth-century  Israeli  art  to  be 
presented  in  the  United  States. 

The  cross  section  of  artists 
include  works  by  Yaacov  Agam, 
Avigdor  Arikha,  Moshe  Castel. 

(Left) 

Peter  Henry  Emerson. 
Life  and  Landscape  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  October  1886, 
40  platinotypes  with  text. 
To  be  sold  at  Christie 's  East, 
Sew  York. 
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Photography  Auction 

2.00  p.m.  and  8.00  p.m. 
Wednesday,  13  May  1981 
Christie's  East,  219  East  67th 
Street,  New  York 

Christie's  East  spring  auction  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth-century 
photographs  will  consist  of  200 
lots.  Particularly  important  are 
the  lots  including  a  complete  set 
of  Peter  Henry  Emerson's  Life 
and  Landscape  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  1886,  and  Peter  Fenton's 
Highland  Chillies,  c.  1854. 

Drawings  by  Master 
Sculptors 

18  March -20  June  1981 
The  Drawing  Center 
137  Greene  Street,  Soho 
New  York  City 

Tintoretto,  Bernini,  Matisse, 
Modigliani,  Noguchi,  Giaco- 
metti,  della  Robbia  and  Picasso  are 
some  of  the  great  sculptors  whose 
drawings  are  included  in  this 
exhibition  of  religious,  secular, 
monumental,   architectural  and 


purely  decorative  examples. 

The  focus  is  on  the  past  three 
centuries  but  examples  from  the 
fifteenth  century  through  to  the 
seventeenth  century  are  included. 

The  exhibition  was  organised 
by  guest  Colin  Eisler  and 
made  possible  by  grants  from 
Exxon,  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the 
New  York  Council  for  the 
Humanities. 


The  Drawings  of  Andrea 
Palladio 

15  May-5  July  1981 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

Washington  D.C. ; 

18  July-31  August 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  Illinois; 

15  September-30  October 

Ackland  Art  Museum 

North  Carolina; 

15  November- 

31  December  1981 

San  Antonio  Museum  of  Art 

San  Antonio,  Texas; 

Touring  thereafter 

In  order  to  commemorate  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  artist  Andrea  di  Pietro 
della  Gondola  (19  August  1580), 
Dr.  Douglas  Lewis,  Curator  of 
Sculpture  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  has  mounted  a  major 
exhibition  of  130  works  by  the 
great  sixteenth-century  Italian 
architect. 

Born  in  1508  Palladio  (the 
name  he  adopted  whilst  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Trissino)  was 
apprenticed  to  a  stonemason  and 
settled  in  Vicenza  in  1524.  He 
studied  both  in  Rome  and 
Vicenza  and  it  was  for  Vicenza 
that  he  designed  many  dom- 
estic buildings  -  Basilica,  Teatro 
Olimpico,  Loggia  del  Capitano, 
Palazzo  Chiericati  and  other 
elegant  villas.  All  his  designs  were 

(Left) 

Henry  Moore. 

Seated  and  Reclining  Figures, 

1942,  watercolour  and  pencil, 

wax  crayon,  black  chalk,  pen 

and  india  ink, 

14  X  8%  inches. 

The  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 

New  York. 

The  James  Thrall  Soby  Bequest. 


(.■\bovej 

Andrea  Palladio. 

Facade  project  for  the  Ducal 

Palace,  Venice. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth 
Settlement. 

mathematically  proportioned  and 
classical  in  style,  generally  with  a 
central  focus  and  a  harmonious 
interior  and  exterior  design. 
From  1561  onwards  Palladio  was 
in  Venice  where  he  created  some 
of  the  city's  most  magnificent 
religious  monuments,  including 
the  churches  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  II  Redentore  and  San 
Francesco  della  Vigna.  Dr.  Lewis 
has  sought  to  show  in  this 
exhibition  both  the  skill  and 
mastery  of  one  of  the  greatest 
architects. 

Colin  Campbell  Cooper 

3 -16  May  1981 

James  M.  Hansen 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

Cooper  lived  in  Santa  Barbara 
from  1921  until  his  death  in  1927. 
The  city  is  paying  tribute  to  this 
American  Impressionist  by 
mounting  an  exhibition  of  his 
renderings  of  Europe's  cathedrals 
and  castles  which  reflect  an 
obvious  admiration  for  the  work 
of  Claude  Monet. 

Art  1981  Chicago 

14-  19  May  1981 
Navy  Pier,  Michigan 
Lake,  Chicago 

The  seven  acre  pier  becomes  a 
fair  that  hosts  1500  dealers  from 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  collectors  and 
enthusiasts  to  buy  under  one  roof 
a  splendid  range  of  twentieth- 
century  art. 
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5,000  years  of  Korean  Art 

18  April -14  June  1981 
William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art 

Atkins  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
4525  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City 
Missouri  64111 

A  major  exhibition  of  Korean  art 
which  includes  354  works  from 
museums  and  private  collections 
in  Korea.  Several  of  the  exhibits 
have  only  recently  been  excavated 
and  of  these  the  gold  crowns  with 
jade  pendants  excavated  from  the 
royal  tombs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  ad,  and  the  gilt-bronze 
Maitreya,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  Buddhist  sculptures  of  East 
Asia,  celadons  of  the  Koryo  Dy- 
nasty, 935-1392  and  paintings  of 
the  Yi  Dynasty  form  the  centre- 
pieces of  an  exhibition  that  is  an 
informative  survey  of  Korean  art. 

This  exhibition  is  organised  by 
the  National  Museum  of  Korea 


and  supported  by  grants  from 
the  Korean  Government,  U.S. 
Tobacco,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Humanities  and  an 
indemnity  from  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 


(Left) 

Anist  unknown. 

A  Tiger,  Yi,  probably  eighteenth 
century  ad,  hanging  scroll,  ink 
and  light  colours  on  silk. 
Height:  96  cm. 
Xational  Museum  of  Korea. 

The  Railroad  in  the  American 
Landscape  1850-1950 

15  April -8  June  1981 
Wellesley  College  Museum 
Jewett  Arts  Center 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 

The  socio-historical  trends  must 
influence  artists  and  one  of  the 
best  examples  was  the  coming  of 
the  railroad  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  America.  The  force 
with  which  the  Americans  drove 
the  railroad  through  their  vast 
country,  changed  the  landscape 
so  dramatically  that  the  trans- 
formation also  took  place  in  the 
fine  and  popular  arts. 

This  exhibition  of  75  paintings, 
prints  and  photographs  by  artists 
including  George  Inness,  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  John  Sloss  and  Walker 
Evans  bring  images  of  the 
railroad  -  the  construction, 
development,  exploitation,  and 
the  effects  of  the  arrival  of  the 
aeroplane  and  automobile. 

The  exhibition  is  organised  by 
Susan  Walther,  guest  curator 
from  Brown  University,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Museum  and 
the  Grace  Slack  McNeil  Program 
in  American  Art  at  Wellesley  and 
funded  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

(Below) 

Charles  Sheeler,  1883-1965. 

Rolling  Power,  1939. 

15  X  30  inches. 

Smith  College  Museum  of  Ati. 


(Above) 
Herbert  List. 
San  Torin,  1937. 
Herbert  List  Estate  -  Max 
Scheler. 

Herbert  List  1903-1975 
-  Fotografia  Metafisica 

22  May -28  June  1981 
International  Center 
of  Photography 

1 130  Fifth  Avenue  at  95th  Street 
New  York  10028 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Surreal- 
ist photographer  not  to  owe  much 
to  the  forefathers  of  Surrealism, 
De  Chirico,  Dali,  and  Magritte  - 
but  the  German  born  photogra- 
pher List  brings  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  haunting.  Surrealist 
images.  The  exhibition  includes 
90  works  tracing  his  early  work, 
strongly  influenced  by  the 
Bauhaus  structure,  his  fashion 
photography  and  landscapes  and 
his  imagery  of  the  war  torn 
Munich  of  1945-6.  Other  works 
include  his  portraits  of  the  1950s. 

The  photographs  are  on  loan 
from  Max  Scheler,  a  student  of 
List,  and  the  exhibition  is  spon- 
sored by  Agfa  Gevaert. 


Renaissance  of  Islam:  Art  of 
the  Mamluks 

15  May-19  July  1981 
The  Smithsonian  Institution 
National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Washington  D.C.; 
15  August-11  October  1981 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art 
New  York; 
7  November  1981  - 
3  January  1982 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
New  York; 
Touring  thereafter 

The  Mamluks  were  the 
bodyguards  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  they  became  one  of  the  major 
dynasties  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ruling  those  countries  for  250 
years. 

The  130  exhibits  show  clearly 
that  the  Mamluks  were  the 
Renaissance  of  mediaeval  Islam. 
Opulence  and  magnificence  is  to 
be  found  in  their  elaborately 
illuminated  oversize  Korans  and 
illustrated  classical  texts,  the 
brass  objects  finely  inlaid  with 
silver  and  gold,  ceramics  and  tiles 
with  personal  emblems,  carved 
wood,  textiles  and  carpets. 

The  architecture  too,  was 
outstanding  -  with  technically 
superb  domes,  minarets, 
entrance  portals  and  decorated 
interiors  with  glittering  marble 
mosaics,  inlaid  wood  and  painted 
stucco. 

The  Curator  of  the  exhibition 
is  Dr.  Esin  Atil,  from  the  Smith- 
sonian's Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 
The  exhibition  is  organised  by 
SITES  and  funded  by  United 
Technologies  Corporation,  the 
museums  participating  in  the  tour 
and  the  Smithsonian's  Foreign 
Currency  Program. 


(Above) 

Roy  Lichtenstein. 
Forest  Scene, 
1980, 

oil  and  magna  on  canvas, 
8  feet  X  10  feet  8  inches. 
Leo  Castelli  Galleries. 


(Below) 
Brass  basin, 
mid-fourteenth  century, 
inlaid  with  silver,  made 
for  Tabtaq,  an  officer  of  Sultan 
al-Malik  al-Ashraf 
Height:  18.2  cm. 
Diameter  of  rim:  44  cm. 
Cairo  Museum  of  Islamic  Art. 


Roy  Lichtenstein  1970-1980 

8May-28June  1981 

The  Saint  Louis  Art  Museum; 

10  July-7  September  1981 

The  Seattle  Art  Museum; 

22  September- 

29  November  1981 

The  Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art; 

Touring  thereafter  to  Cologne, 
Florence,  Paris  and  Madrid 

A  provocateur  in  the  1960s, 
Roy  Lichtenstein's  advertising  - 
derived  pop  art,  which  represents 
the  artistic  attitudes  to  our 
present  culture,  has  made  him 
one  of  the  most  acclaimed  living 
artists. 

This  new  survey  of  50  major 
paintings,  10  sculptures  and  50 
drawings,  organised  by  Jack 
Cowart  of  the  Saint  Louis  Art 
Museum,  explores  his  recent 
developments  using  groups  of 
mirrors,  still  lifes,  abstractions 
and  brushstrokes  and  his  other 
groups  evolving  their  images 
from  selected  major  movements 
of  modern  art.  Lichtenstein  still 
retains  the  familiar  Ben  Day 
(printing  process)  dots,  strong 
striping  and  outlines  in  a  more 
imposing  and  stunning  style. 
This  major  touring  exhibition  is 
supported  by  the  American  Ex- 
press Foundation  and  the  Nat- 
ional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


(Below) 

.Alice  Seal. 

Richard  in  the  era  of 

the  Corporation,  1979, 

60  X  45  inches. 

Graham  Gallery,  Xew  York. 


Real,  Really  Real,  Super  Real: 
Directions  in  Contemporary 
American  Realism 

19May-28June  1981 
Indianapolis  Museum  of  .Art; 
19  July-26.\ugust  1981 
Tucson  Museum  of  Art; 
24  October  1981- 
3  January  1982 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute  in  Pittsburgh 

This  exhibition  was  organised  by 
the  San  Antonio  Museum  of  -Art. 
On  display  will  be  paintings  and 
sculpture  of  60  American  Realist 
artists  working  in  .America  in  the 
1970s. 
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EUROPE 


Carre  Rive  Gauche 

Les  cinq  Jours  de  I'Objet 
Extraordinaire 
21-25  May  1981 
11  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
Sunday  included 

The  Carre  Rive  Gauche  is  that 
extraordinan,-  quarter  of  Paris, 
where,  as  nowhere  else,  the  past 
history  is  bound  to  the  bustle  of 
ordinary  daily  life. 

It  is  an  area  which,  quite  natur- 
ally, has  drawn  to  itself  the 
greatest  concentration  of  dealers 
in  art  and  antiquities  -  so  much  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
the  street  or  the  merchant  makes 
the  greater  contribution  to  the 
whole.  The  street  lends  itself  as  a 
showcase  to  the  dealer  whose 
presence  ensures  that  the  street  is 
unchanged  -  a  happy  partner- 
ship. 

This  May,  for  the  fifth  year 
running,  all  these  dealers  are 
holding,  in  their  own  galleries,  in 
their  own  streets,  a  five  day 
festival  during  which  each  will 
show  an  extraordinary  object. 


Extraordinary  objects,  rare  ob- 
jects, beautiful  objects.  A  fourth- 
century  Greek  terracotta  horse 
will  be  shown  where  Juliette 
Bernard  once  lived  .  .  .  she  left  in 


(Left) 

Ghana  Orloff. 

Ida,  1929-30,  terracotta 

daughter  of  Marc  Chagall,  aged 

four,  executed  by  her  mother. 

Height:  105  cm. 

Jean-Paul  Lagarde, 

21  rue  des  Saints-Peres,  Paris. 

1793  to  become  Madame 
Recamier;  a  Chinese  theatre  from 
the  province  of  Ning  Po  will  be 
seen  where  long  ago  Queen 
Margot  picked  flowers  in  her 
garden;  a  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  painting  where  Musset, 
the  poet,  once  mused,  by  the 
River  Seine. 

A  five  day  feast  for  the  lover  of 
Paris,  a  five  day  feast  for  the 
collector:  quai  Voltaire,  rue  de 
Verneuil,  rue  de  I'Universite,  rue 
des  Saints-Peres,  rue  de  Lille,  rue 
de  Beaune,  rue  du  Bac  .  .  .  the 
extraordinary  Carre  Rive  Gauche. 


(Above) 

Blue  and  white  Delft  panels,  late 
seventeenth  century, 
representing  James  I  and 
Charles  I  of  England,  each 
consists  of  56  tiles. 
Height:  110  cm. 
Width:  100  cm. 
Nicole  Mugler,  2  rue  de 
I'Universite,  Paris. 

A  Retrospective  of  the  Otto 
Pippel  Exhibition 

20  March -30  April  1981 
Galerie  Retter  &  Eisenbart 
Berliner  Strasse  27,  Frankfurt 

Frankfurt  has  always  had  a  tra- 
dition as  a  city  of  art  and  music, 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  ap- 
propriate that  one  of  the  city's 
leading  dealers  decided  to  stage 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  works 
by  a  German  painter  little  known 
outside  his  own  country. 

Otto  Pippel,  1878-1960,  is  an 
artist  who  falls  between  two 
schools.  He  is  a  direct  link  with 
the  late  nineteenth-century 
French  Impressionists  and  also 
with  the  brash,  bold  new  world  of 
the  twenties  and  thirties. 

Born  in  the  Russian  city  of 
Lodz  (now  Poland)  of  German 
parents,  he  studied  interior 
design  and  decoration  at  the  Art 
Academy  in  Strasbourg,  at  that 

(Left) 

Louis  XV  commode,  one  of  three 
known  to  exist,  (one  is  in  the 
Queen's  Collection  and  the  other 
in  the  Quirinal  Collection) , 
bearing  the  stamp  'B.V.R.B.', 
panels  in  Japan  lacquer,  gold 
and  coloured  relief  on  black 
background  with  ormolu  mounts 
and  handles  and  Alep  Breche 
marble  top. 
Height:  89  cm. 
Width:  158  cm. 

Jacques  and  Pierrette  Perrin, 
.3  quai  Voltaire,  Paris. 
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time  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Germany. 

Returning  to  Lodz,  he 
occupied  himself  working  as  a 
decorator  until  1909  when  he  left 
for  an  extended  stay  in  Paris.  In 
1912  he  went  to  Munich  and  from 
that  time  onwards  his  work 
displays,  not  unnaturally,  strong 
French  influences,  particularly 
in  his  light  and  rather  misty 
landscapes. 


(Above) 

Leonetto  Cappiello. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Medee,  1898. 

Musee  d' Or  say. 

Leonetto  Cappiello 
1875-1942 

4  April  -  29  June  1981 
Grand  Palais  75008  Paris 

This  Italian-born  artist  was  a 
brilliant  caricaturist  of  Paris  soci- 
ety; also  included  are  his  paint- 
ings and  projects. 


Splendours  of  the  French 
Eighteenth  Century 

14  May -20  June  1981 
Maurice  Segoura 
20  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  75008  Paris 

Segoura  is  one  of  the  leading 
eighteenth-century  dealers  in 
Paris  and  he  is  showing  excep- 
tional paintings,  works  of  art  and 
30  or  so  pieces  of  furniture. 

(Below) 

A  Louis  XV  regulator  by 
Ferdinand  Berthoud. 
Maurice  Segoura. 


Tomi  Ungerer 

29  April -27  July  1981 
Musee  des  arts  Decoratifs 
107-109  rue  de  RivoH 
75001  Paris 

With  a  deep  sense  of  the  absurd, 


(Above) 

Tom  Ungerer. 

Extracts  from  The  Party. 

merciless  to  the  point  of  cruelty 
towards  the  consumer  society, 
Tomi  Ungerer  provokes,  revolts 
and  disarms.  Illustrator,  graph- 
ist,  caricaturist,  his  work,  so 
popular  in  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  is 
virtually  unknown  in  France. 

Galerie  Stromboni 

4  rue  des  Beaux- Arts 
75006  Paris 

A  galler}'  of  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth-centur)'  paintings  has 
just  opened  on  the  left-bank. 
Well-known  for  his  independent 
taste  and  good  eye,  Jean-Jacques 
Stromboni  will  be  showing 
European  and  .American  artists, 
famous  or  little  known,  mixing 
Barbizon  landscapes,  fin-de- 
si^cle  portraits  and  militarA-  paint- 
ings with  orientalist  and  genre 
scenes. 

(Left) 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille . 
La  partie  des  cartes, 
1902.  Galerie  Stromboni. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Met  Chadwick 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


Keith  Vaughan  - 
Images  of  Man 

15  May -28  June  1981 
Geffrye  Museum 
Kingsland  Road  London  E2; 
8  July  -  23  August  1981 
Birmingham  City  Art  Galley 

This  is  an  exhibition  of  the  figu- 
rative work  of  Keith  Vaughan 
between  1947  and  1960,  during 
which  time  he  grew  out  of  his  neo- 
romantic  period  which  was  in- 
spired by  association  with 
Graham  Sutherland  and  John 
Minton,  and  forged  his  own 
personal  and  unmistakeable  st}'le. 
The  exhibition  is  concerned  with 
Vaughan's  paintings  of  the 
human  figure,  specifically  the 
male  nude,  which  was  for  him 
'still  a  valid  symbol  for  the 
expression  of  man's  aspirations 
and  reactions  to  the  fife  of  his 
time.'  This  is  the  kernel  and  nub 
of  his  search  for  expressive  truth, 
for  forms  which  he  considered 


'significant'  or  'life-enhancing' 
which  are  'the  result  of  the  artist's 
will  to  order  and  coherence.' 
Vaughan's  art  is  rooted  in  nature 
and  natural  forms,  from  which  he 
extracted  his  progressively  monu- 
mental forms.  This  process  invol- 
ved a  rigid  suppression  of  the 
impulsive  world  of  inner  sensa- 
tions in  order  to  produce  pictures 
of  coherent  formality.  Signifi- 
cantly, this  aim  often  meant 
reworking  a  composition,  reduc- 
ing the  specific  to  the  ideal, 
thereby  lessening  his  strong  emo- 
tional involvement.  This  process 
is  exemplified  in  the  Interior  at 
Locmariaquer,  first  painted  in 
1950,  but  which  he  repainted  in 
1956,  changing  the  rather  wistful 
head  of  the  boy  into  a  more 
generalised  and  idealised  sphere. 

The  earliest  painting  in  the 
exhibition  is  Figures  Climbing, 
1946,  which  shows  strong  affini- 
ties with  the  work  of  Sutherland, 
not  only  in  its  very  bright  green 


tones,  but  also  in  the  metamor- 
phic  treatment  of  the  tree  forms. 
In  this  year,  he  suffered  the  shock 
and  revelation,  common  to  so 
many  artists  of  his  generation, 
provided  by  the  two  great  exhibi- 
tions of  Picasso  and  Matisse  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
These  showed  him  the  way 
forward  out  of  a  provincial  neo- 
romanticism  (largely  engendered 
by  Britain's  hermetic  isolation 
during  the  war)  into  a  grander, 
broader  treatment  of  planes  and 
areas  of  colour.  This  fuller  form- 
expression  is  seen  in  Supper  at 
Worpswede,  1951,  in  which  the 
two  figures  in  a  sombre  interior 
are  treated  with  greater  breadth. 
A  Braque-like  still  life  in  dark 
browns  and  ochre  sits  on  the 
table,  behind  which  is  a  pale  mug 
set  against  a  very  dark  jug,  of 
which  the  curvilinear  handles 
echo  each  other,  and  the  ochre  of 
the  mug  picks  up  the  colour  of  the 
figures,  whose  uneasy  attitudes 
give  off  a  feeling  of  menace  and 
tragic  intensity. 

Fishermen  and  Bathers,  also  of 
1951,  is  an  important  prototype 
for  the  Assemblies  of  Figures, 
large  figure  groups  which  were  to 
form  a  predominant  part  of  his 
oeuvre  from  1952  until  1976. 
Fishermen  and  Bathers  is  based 
on  sketches  made  in  Finistere  in 
1949,  and  is  reminiscent  of 
Braque's  Varengeville  land- 
scapes, the  cliffs  and  rocks 
forming  a  theatrical  background 
scenery'.  The  figures  are  disposed 
across  the  canvas  in  such  a  way 
that  one  feels  one  is  looking  at  a 
still  from  a  ballet  (Vaughan  had 

(Left) 

Keith  Vaughan. 

F'  irst  Assembly  of  Figures,  1952, 
56  X  40  inches. 
Private  collection. 


(Above) 
R.  G.  Reeve. 
Menai  Bridge, 
1828,  engraving. 
Telford  Collection. 

been  interested  in  dance  since  he 
had  first  seen  a  performance  by 
the  Diaghilev  Ballet  as  a  school- 
boy). The  figures  are  not  com- 
municating with  each  other:  each 
is  a  self-contained  unit,  lost  in  a 
world  of  his  own.  In  this  picture 
one  can  detect  the  influence  of 
Cezanne's  male  bathers,  especi- 
ally in  the  figure  on  the  right,  and 
an  odd  note  is  struck  by  the  two 
Gauguin-like  birds. 

It  is  good  to  see  a  represen- 
tative exhibition  of  the  work  of  a 
much-underrated  artist  who  is 
overdue  for  re-evaluation. 

Mary  Rose  Beaumont 

Thomas  Telford: 
Colossus  of  Roads 

6  March -2  August  1981 
Coach-house  Gallery 
Coalbrookdale,  Telford 

By  his  death  in  1834,  Thomas 
Telford  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  constructors  of  roads, 
bridges  and  canals. 

This  exhibition,  financed  by 
the  Telford  Corporation,  traces 
the  life  and  works  of  the  civil 
engineer,  after  whom  the  town  of 
Telford  was  named  in  the  1960s. 
The  exhibits  are  drawn  mostly 
from  the  Telford  Collection  and 
include  drafts  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy, contemporary  descrip- 
tions and  accounts,  engravings, 
paintings,  drawings,  a  photo- 
graphic index  of  all  Telford  sites 
and  microfilm  copies  of  all  known 
Telford  correspondence.  A  series 
of  afternoon  lectures  on  Telford's 
career  will  also  be  given  in  the 
gallery. 
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Royal  Westminster 

21  May -31  August  1981 
Parliament  Square,  Westminster 
London  SWl 

Westminster  is  the  heart  of  the 
British  heritage  and  the  centre  of 
the  Crown  and  politics.  This 
exhibition  has  been  organised  by 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Char- 
tered Surveyors  to  celebrate  the 
centenar}'  of  the  granting  of  the 
Royal  Charter.  It  may  go  some 
way  towards  placating  the  West- 
minster officials  -  who  were 
somewhat  amazed  to  discover 
that  for  the  first  time  in  300  years, 
the  w^edding  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
will  not  be  in  the  confines  of 
Westminster,  but  at  Saint  Paul's. 

The  last  1000  years  of  the 
historv'  of  Westminster  have  been 
illustrious  and  dramatic.  The  400 
exhibits  including  paintings, 
sculpture,  archaeological  relics, 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  gold 
and  silver  wares,  brought  from 
collections  throughout  the 
country'  illustrate  the  early  years 
of  Westminster  through  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

Edward  the  Confessor  began 
the  building  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Thorney  Island,  and  by 
the  time  of  his  death,  1065,  it  was 
almost  complete.  Westminster 
was  the  nucleus  of  many  great 
men  -  the  poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
lived  near  the  Abbey  and  it  is  his 
tomb  which  founded  the  'Poets' 
Corner';  William  Caxton  instal- 
led the  first  printing  press  in 
England  within  the  confines  of 
the  Abbey  and  Samuel  Pepys 
frequented  the  taverns  and  coffee 
houses  of  Westminster  whilst 


compiling  his  famous  journal. 
However,  it  is  not  only  the  Abbey 
but  the  Bridge,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Palace  and  the 
School  which  make  Westminster 
unique  as  a  survivor  of  plagues. 
Kings  and  two  World  Wars. 

The  exhibition  is  sponsored  by 
The  Land  Securities  Investment 
Trust  Limited  and  organised  in 
association  with  Thames  TV. 

(Below) 

Attributed  to  William  yames. 
Westminster  Abbey,  c.  1734-40. 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster. 


Modern  Eskimo  Masters 

18 -30  May  1981 
Jeremy  Cooper  Limited 
9  Galen  Place 
London  WC 1 

Formerly  exploited  and  unrecog- 
nised, Eskimo  art  has  now  been 
protected  and  given  the  value  and 
status  it  deserves.  The  twelve 
exhibits  were  chosen  by  Belle 
Shenkman,  owner  of  one  of  the 
world's  best  collections  of  Eskimo 
sculpture.  Jeremy  Cooper's  ex- 
hibition marks  a  development 
from  his  usual  stock  of  English 
decorative  arts  1830-1930. 


(Left) 

M.  Aqiqaoq. 
Family  Group. 
Jeremy  Cooper  Limited. 

Exhibition  of  Services 

19  May -6  June  1981 
Earle  D.  Vandekar 
of  Knightsbridge 
38  Bur>-  Street 
Saint  James's 
London  SWl 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the 
expansion  of  Earle  D.  Vandekar 
of  Knightsbridge  despite  the 
growing  recession  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  must  affect  the 
antique  business.  Vandekar  has 
opened  galleries  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  and  now  another 
in  the  heart  of  the  West  End  run 
by  his  son  Nicholas  Vandekar. 
The  Bury  Street  galler}'  has  a 
large  and  impressive  stock  of 
Oriental  porcelain,  European 
pottery,  faience  and  porcelain 
as  well  as  glass  and  chandeliers 


(Above) 

One  of  a  pair  of  ice  pails  zvith 
liners  from  a  Flight  Ban  and 
Barr  dessert  service,  c.  1820-5, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  a 
turquoise  ground.  Earle  D. 
Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge,  38 
Bury  Street,  Saint  James's, 
London  SWl. 

while  the  Knightsbridge  gal- 
lery keeps  the  majority  of  the 
furniture  the  firm  holds  in 
England. 

This  exhibition  gives  Nicholas 
Vandekar  the  opportunity  to 
display  some  of  the  many  fine 
services  in  his  stock.  The 
Chinese,  English  and  Continental 
tea,  dessert  and  dinner  services 
are  a  refreshing  mixture  of  the 
interesting,  unusual  and  more 
typical  wares  on  the  international 
market  at  present. 
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(Above) 

English  walnut  cabinet, 
designed  bv  Gordon  Russell, 
made  by  William  Marks,  J 924, 
inlaid  zuitk  ebony,  yeiv  and  box. 

Gordon  Russell  1892-1980 

13  May -4  July  1981 
The  Design  Centre 
28  Haymarket 
London  SWl 

Sir  Gordon  Russell,  a  seminal 
influence  on  twentieth-century 
industrial  design,  believed  that 
the  skills  of  craftsmanship  and 
machine  production  could  be 
combined.  On  show  at  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  furniture  designed 
and  made  by  the  company  he  set 
up,  Gordon  Russell  Limited. 
The  wide  range  of  exhibits  will 
include  an  exquisite  cabinet  in 
English  walnut  inlaid  with  ebony, 
yew  and  box,  which  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
exhibition  in  1925,  a  chest  of 
drawers  designed  for  Lloyd 
George  in  1928,  and  some  of  his 
more  recent  work. 

jfim  Bunker 


Brice  Marden:  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Prints  1974-80 

8May-21Junel981 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
London  El 

Brice  Marden's  recent  paintings 
are  invitingly  colourful.  He  is  an 
American  Minimalist  but  he  dis- 
plays none  of  the  clinical  austerity 
implied  by  that  label.  Although 
he  has  been  working  within  what 
he  called  'Spartan  limitations'  for 
some  twenty  years  now,  the 
results  convey  great  richness  and 


warmth  of  feeling.  His  guidelines 
are  indeed  simple  using  severe 
rectilinear  panels,  unframed,  but 
the  solid  waxed  colours  resonate 
with  the  excitement  which  in- 
spires his  paintings. 

The  titles  themselves  give  the 
clue  to  the  autobiographical 
sources  of  Marden's  work,  in 
which  colour  expresses  moments 
of  personal  emotion.  While  he 
still  avoids  direct  and  recognis- 
able references,  Marden  evokes 
the  memory  of  real  experiences: 
the  four  seasons,  the  moon  or  of 
the  Greek  olive  groves  seen 
recently  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  has  been  dubbed  a  Romantic, 
but  he  is  never  caught  up  in 
purely  sentimental  feelings  about 
nature.  His  response  is  spiritual 
as  well  as  sensual.  Thira,  for 
example,  is  again  based  on  the 
experience  of  Greece.  Sixteen 
panels  are  arranged,  horizontal 
upon  vertical,  to  suggest  the 
contrapuntal  balance  of  classical 
temple  architecture.  Vibrant 
orange,  red,  blues  and  green 
re-create  the  original  harmony 
between  the  polychrome  decora- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  sky 
and  landscape.  In  Five  Annun- 
ciations Marden  chooses  a  more 
deliberately  religious  theme,  the 
stages  in  the  Virgin's  response  to 
the  angel  Gabriel,  to  reflect  on 
changing  moods  and  states  of 
mind:  Disquiet,  Reflection,  In- 
quiry, Submission  and  Merit. 
Colours  can  either  stir  us  or  leave 
us  cold.  Marden's  colour  panels 
certainly  do  invite  a  response. 

Judith  Bumpus 

(Below) 
Brice  Marden. 
Thira  Set,  197S-6. 
set  of  six  drawings, 
graphite  and  wax, 
torchon  on  white  paper. 
Francois  deMenil. 


(Above) 

Art  Deco  bronze  figure  by 
Devriez,  on  sale  at  John  Jesse 
and  Irina  Laski,  J  60  Kensington 
Church  Street,  London  W8. 

John  Jesse  and  Irina  Laski 

160  Kensington  Church  Street 
London  W8 

This  newly  opened  shop  marks  a 
new  step  in  the  decorative  arts 
market.  Leading  Art  Nouveau 
and  Art  Deco  expert,  John  Jesse, 
has  teamed  up  with  dealer  Irina 
Laski  to  open  a  shop  dealing  in 
the  period  1880-1980. 

John,  perhaps  the  best  known 
figure  in  the  decorative  arts  world, 
first  started  dealing  in  Art 
Nouveau  in  the  1960s,  and  now 
feels  that  despite  recession,  it  is 
time  to  move  forward  and  expand. 
He  aims  to  offer  a  refined  choice  of 
art  and  objects  and  they  will  con- 
centrate on  designer  pieces. 

Vivienne  Becker 

I  I 
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William  Strang,  R.A., 
1859  -  1921 

27  March -28  June  1981 
National  Portrait  Gallery 
London  WC2 

Unlike  some  artists  of  his  genera- 
tion William  Strang  has  never 
been  completely  forgotten,  partly 
because  of  his  massive  output  as  a 
print-maker.  In  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  career  after  leaving 
the  Slade,  the  young  Scot  worked 
primarily  as  an  etcher,  much 
influenced  by  his  teacher  Legros. 
It  was  from  Legros  that  Strang 
apparently  learned  to  be  unafraid 
of  drawing  obvious  inspiration 
from  other  artists:  the  exhibition 
catalogue,  by  Philip  Athill  and 
AnneGoodchild,  leads  us  skilfully 
through  the  different  influences, 
from  the  Venetians  to  Whistler 
and  Shannon,  which  Strang  - 
confident  in  his  own  artistic 
strength  -  allowed  to  be  apparent 
in  his  painting.  Strang  did  not  for 
long  remain  content  with  print- 
making  alone.  He  became  interes- 
ted in  subjects  which  were  more 
appropriately  tackled  on  a  larger 
scale.  Thus  he  graduated  from 
prints  of  arcadian  subjects  to  an 
ambitious  decorative  scheme  illu- 
strating the  life  of  Adam. 

If  a  macabre  note  often  crept 
into  his  etched  work  so  there  is 
something  rather  charmless  about 
his  nude  figures.  Such  pictures 
were,  as  Sickert  put  it,  'strong 
meat',  and  although  they  helped  to 
make  Strang's  name  in  the  artistic 
world,  they  did  not  lead  to  many 
commissions.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  rely  on  portraiture 
for  his  living,  and  he  began  to  work 
very  successfully  in  crayons  as  well 
as  with  the  brush  and  the  needle. 
Indeed  the  visitor  may  feel  that  if 
the  artist  ever  really  found  himself 
it  was  as  a  portraitist.  Here  was  an 
intelligent  and  skilled  artist  in- 
terested in  the  personality  of  his 
sitters,  who  knew  many  of  the 
figures  of  his  day.  There  is  no  case 
for  regarding  Strang  as  an  over- 
looked figure,  but  he  certainly  de- 
serves this  comprehensive  but  re- 
latively small  exhibition  (95  ex- 
hibits) ,  and  we  must  be  grateful  to 
the  initiative  of  Sheffield  Art  Gal- 
leries .  Strang  is  a  difficult  figure  to 
assess,  but  fortunately  we  do  not 
have  to  understand  him  fully  to 
appreciate  his  work  and  a  picture 
such  as  the  Vita  Sackville-West  of 
1918  makes  the  exhibition  worth  a 
visit.  David  Alexander 


(Above) 

James  Jacques  Tissot, 

1836-1902. 

Un  Dejeuner,  signed, 

56  X  43  cm. 


(Below) 

William  Strang. 
Nymphs  and  Shepherds, 
102  X  127 inches.  Glasgow 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 


Post  Impressionist  and 
Victorian  Paintings 

12  May  -  12  June  1981 
Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings  Limited 

6  Duke  Street,  Saint  James's 

London,  SWl 

Roy  Miles  is  well  known  for  both 
his  fine  paintings  and  elaborate 
champagne  parties,  but  this  year 
the  champagne  will  be  on  the 
walls  of  his  gallerj'. 

This  is  an  extravagant  exhibi- 
tion with  pomp  and  richness  on 
all  sides.  The  painting  by  T.  R. 
Spence  -  Greek  Festival  epito- 
mises the  spirit  of  the  exhibition: 
it  is  large  in  size  and  a  remarkable 
scene  of  Bacchanalia  with  wine 
and  flesh  backed  by  a  vivid  red 
skyscape.  Other  works  come 
mainly  from  private  collections 
and  many  have  not  been  seen  by 
the  public.  Particularly  notable  is 
James  Jacques  Tissot's  Un  De- 
jeuner, one  of  the  most  successful 
French  painters  of  French  demi- 
monde; Benjamin  Constant's 
malevolent  and  erotic  Herio- 
diade;  Daniel  Maclise's  Hamlet, 
never  seen  on  the  market  before, 
and  other  works  by  Reginald 
Arthur,  Frederick  Morgan,  Lord 
Leighton  and  Landseer.  Once 
more  Roy  Miles  has  gathered 
together  a  rich  cavalcade  of 
paintings. 
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(Above) 

Herbert  James  Draper. 
Lamia, 

50  X  27  inches. 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery. 

Dreamers  and  Academics 

4  May  -  5  June  1981 
Louise  Whitford  Gallery 
25  a  Lowndes  Street 
London  SWl 

The  exotic  and  erotic  are  incor- 
porated in  this  splendid  exhi- 
bition at  the  Whitford  Galler\\ 
The  title  of  the  exhibition  high- 
lights the  two  attitudes  towards 
the  female  -  fantasy  and  realism. 
The  work-i  of  Jean  Leon  Gerome 
and  Collier  Smithers  are  included 
whilst  an  interesting  link  with  the 
Symbolists  can  be  found  in  Emile 
Fabry's -Le  Sculpteur.  All  29 
exhibits  are  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\-  to  earlv  twentieth  centurw 


(Right) 

Jan  Anthonisz  von  Ravensteyn. 
Portrait  of  Sabina  Jansdr.  van 
der  Wiel,  aged  21  years, 
1618,  inscribed  and  dated  with 
sitter's  age. 

The  Rembrandt  Years 

18-30  May  1981 
Douwes  Fine  Art 
38  Duke  Street,  St  James's 
London  SWl 

Ronald  Cook  has  organised  an 
exhibition  which  further  illumi- 
nates the  contribution  of  the 
genius  of  Rembrandt  to  the 
Golden  Age  of  Dutch  Painting, 
1606-1669. 

Exhibitions  of  this  period  in- 
variably produce  exciting  dis- 
coveries and  this  is  no  exception. 
The  works  include  a  recent 
discover^'  of  a  study  of  a 
gentleman  by  Rembrandt's  pupil, 
Jacob  Backer;  a  self-portrait  by 
Hendrick  Heerschop.  Particu- 
larly important  is  a  painting 
formerly  attributed  to  Ferdinand 
Bol  and  now  re-identified  by  Dr. 
Werner  Sumowaki  as  being  a  self- 
portrait  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 


(Left) 

Eric  Kennington. 
A  French  Soldier,  1916, 
signed,  litho  chalk, 
21  X  14'/2  inches. 

Boyd  Webb  -  New  Works 

15  April  -  23  May  1981 

Anthony  d'Offay 

23  Dering  Street,  London  Wl 

Bovd  Webb  uses  the  photo- 
graphic tableau  in  order  to  create 
a  forceful  and  memorable  image 
of  modern  life.  The  strength  of 
his  work  lies  in  human  con- 
ditioning -  humans  seek  a  logical 
explanation.  Webb  humorously 
perplexes  and  challenges  these 
pre-conceptions  with  his  art,  for 
there  is  no  one  logical  explanation 
to  his  strange  people,  objects  and 
enigmatic  titles. 

He  is  an  artist  who  is  dramatic- 
ally arresting  and  his  images  force 
people  to  re-consider  and  re- 
define the  clearly  recognisable 
objects  and  people  m  their  new 
context.  This  new  exhibition  of 
mainly  nautical  titles  is  another 
opportunity  to  be  challenged. 

Hoyd  Webb, 
Untitled,  I'JHI. 


Eric  Kennington  1880-1960 

27  April  -  15  May  1981 

Andrew  Wyld 

3  Cork  Street,  London  Wl 

in  conjunction  with 

Maas  Gallery- 

15a  Clifford  Street 

London  Wl 

Andrew  Wyld  has  gathered  a  fine 
collection  of  Eric  Kennington's 
water  colours  and  sketches  from 
his  early  portraits  of  Russian 
ladies,  to  his  later  works  during 
the  Second  World  War. 

Kennington  was  both  a  painter 
and  sculptor  -  the  latter  is 
evident  in  his  numerous  pastel 
sketches  of  shells  and  metal 
debris.  The  wreckage  overwhelm- 
ingly tumbles  out  of  the  sketches 
towards  the  viewer  -  Debris  in  a 
Trench,  A  Shelled  bam  and  Bell 
Tents.  However,  it  was  the 
nobility  of  the  soldiers  -  the  little 
men  caught  in  the  meaningless 
warfare  -  who  were  Ken- 
nington's source  of  inspiration. 
The  Portraits  of  the  English  Staff 
Officer,  the  Cockney,  the  French 
Soldier  and  the  Canadian 
General  are  instantaneously 
recognisable  and  penetrating  - 
these  are  surely  Kennington's 
finest  works. 
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Top  performers  in  recent  years  have  been  precision  watches  such 
as  this  gold  perpetual  calendar,  minute-repeating  chronograph 
with  a  Thorns  case .  Willis  dial ,  Hood  hands,  Swiss  movement 
probably  from  the  Vallee  de  Joux,  retailed  by  Hector  Golay  and 
hallmarked  1902.  Its  1970  value  was£1000  to  £1500  and  might 
fetch  £10,000  today. 
Photograph:  Camerer  Cuss. 


Taken  as  a  whole ,  the  market  for  antique  watches  has 
moved  steadily  ahead  over  the  last  decade  almost 
without  interruption,  prices  in  some  cases  having 
risen  by  1000  per  cent .  Prices  so  far  this  year,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  fallen  back  in  some  categories  by  up 
to  20  per  cent  although  this  is  attributed  not  so  much  to 
the  recession  as  to  a  spate  of  sales  in  Europe  during  the 
second  half  of  1980  which  have  taken  collectors,  even 
though  they  have  now  been  joined  by  a  small  army  of 
investors,  some  time  to  digest . 

Although  there  are  a  thousand  different  types  of  watch 
and  almost  as  many  types  of  collector  the  most  basic 
division  to  be  made  in  the  field  is  between  those  who  buy 
watches  that  were  constructed  primarily  for  personal 
adornment  and  those  who  buy  watches  designed  to  provide 
as  much  and  as  accurate  information  as  possible  .  In  other 
words,  collectors  tend  to  concentrate  either  on  the 
outside  or  the  inside  of  the  watch . 

The  most  obvious  trendof  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
growing  interest  not  just  in  precision  watches  but 
particularly  in  those  that  incorporate  a  number  of 
functions.  Improvements  to  the  mechanism,  and  so  to  the 
accuracy,  of  watches  took  place  very  gradually .  Although 
Thomas  Earnshaw  is  credited  with  the  major  advance ,  made 
around  1780,  that  of  putting  a  detent  escapement  into 
the  pocket-watch,  precision  watches  with  other  escape- 
ments had  been  made  earlier  in  the  18th  century  and  they 
were  only  to  become  generally  available  by  the  middle  of 
the  19th.  Especially  sought  after  now  are  clockwatches 
which  strike  the  hours,  and  minute-repeaters,  that  is 
watches  that  repeat  not  only  the  hours  and  quarters  but 
the  minutes  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  quarter . 

Other  types  of  precision  watch  to  have  performed 
outstandingly  well  are  chronographs,  split-seconds  and 
perpetual  calendars  -  that  is  to  say  those  whose 
indication  of  the  month  takes  account  of  leap  years.  A 
gold  hunting-cased  perpetual  calendar  of  1876  by  Dent 
sold  for  £7800  at  Sotheby's  last  December  having  made 
£900  there  on  its  previous  appearance  in  1972  -  a  rise  of 
760  per  cent . 

The  main  buyers  are  still  German,  Swiss  and  American 
although  the  Japanese  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  18th  and  early  19th  century  enamels.  Given  their 
special  interest  in  working  mechanisms,  doctors  and 
engineers  are  amongst  the  most  active  collectors, 
although  only  the  most  successful  among  them  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  form  worthwhile  collections  nowadays. 
Climbing  prices  are  forcing  some  collectors  to  trade 
down  although  they  are  careful  not  to  go  too  far  down  the 
scale . 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  junk  around.  For  various 
reasons  watches  very  seldom  get  thrown  away.  They  are 
often  kept,  even  though  not  working,  because  of  their 
silver  case  or  more  often  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  for  sentimental  reasons.  Ten  years  ago  plain 
English  silver  paircased  verge  watches  of  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  were  auctioned  in  multiple  lots  and 
fetched  around  £5-£10  apiece.  By  1975  they  were  up  to 
£40-£60  and  the  range  today,  after  sticking  at  £70-£100 
for  several  years,  is£100-£150. 

The  high-quality  repousse  sector  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  in  the  whole  market .  A  thesis  on  the  work  of  the 
finest  18th  century  craftsmen  by  Richard  Edgecombe  will 
soon  be  published  as  a  book.  Many  of  the  great  names 
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A  watch  by  Robert  Grinkin,  London,  1635-40.  giving 
astronomical  as  well  as  astrological  indications.  Plenty  of 
information  is  provided  but  the  running  is  being  made  by  buyers 
who  are  more  concerned  with  precision. 
Photograph:  Camerer  Cuss 

-  Moser.  Manley,  Heckel  etc  -  are  already  known ,  others 
known  only  by  their  initials  will  be  identified  and 
further  attributions  will  be  made  on  stylistic  grounds . 
The  situation  at  present  is  that  the  best  work  is  under- 
valued in  relation  to  other  objects  of  vertu  while  much  of 
the  repousse  work  of  moderate  quality  in  the  £300  to  £800 
remge  is  greatly  overvalued  by  collectors  . 

The  metal  from  which  the  cases  are  made  is  obviously  a 
determinant  of  value  but  even  during  the  massive  price 
hike  for  both  silver  and  gold  over  the  last  two  years 
prices  were  responding  sluggishly.  Horological  snobs 
are  still  rather  scornful  of  repousse  cases,  referring 
to  them  as  'pussies'  ,  'baubles'  ,  and  so  on.  The  feeling 
persists  that  they  are  for  the  flamboyant,  if  not 
downright  vulgar,  collector  only  and  are  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  the  'purist'  .  The  condition  of  the  repousse 
work  as  well  as  its  quality  results  in  a  wide  range  of 


prices,  but.  generally  speaking,  a  good  gold  example 
with  champleve  dial  of  about  1730  was  fetching £350-£550 
ten  years  ago,  whereas  an  example  with  repeating 
mechanism  was  in  the  £600-£850  range .  Today  the  sector  is 
attracting  more  attention  and  prices  have  reached  the 
£2500-£4000  level  for  ordinary  examples  and  £5000-£8000 
for  those  with  repeating  mechanisms . 

As  everywhere  else  in  the  art  market  mistakes  can  be 
extremely  expensive  .  In  the  case  of  18th  century  watches 
one  danger  to  beware  of  is  a  modern  champleve  dial .  Enamel 
dials  were  first  introduced  in  1715  and  grew  in 
popularity  until  1750;  many  watches- that  originally 
had  metal  dials  had  these  replaced  by  enamel.  Because 
modern  replacement  dials  (the  hands  were  often  changed 
too)  lowers  the  market  value  by  30-40  per  cent  and  more, 
brand  new  but  cleverly  produced  dials  are  appearing,  by 
no  means  always  described  as  such  in  saleroom  cata- 
logues . 

Much  is  heard  of  the  activities  of  the  rings  at  London 
auctions.  Two  rings  or  more  are  known  to  operate  on  a 
fairly  ad  hoc  basis  at  different  levels  of  the  market  and 
the  usual  abuses  are  known  to  take  place  -  running  up 
competitors  who  do  not  belong  and  an  occasional  success 
in  bringing  down  the  hammer  at  a  price  some  way  below  a 
lot '  s  true  market  level ,  as  measured  at  least  by  the  price 
realised  at  the  subsequent  knock-out.  In  practice, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  publicity  the  ring 
has  received  it  is  doubtful  if  their  impact  is  all  that 
serious.  Several  important  dealers  operate  quite  in- 
dependently and  their  competition  helps  to  protect  the 
vendor  of  the  more  interestingpieces  at  least . 

Although  by  all  accounts  the  best  performance  of  the 
whole  market  has  been  in  precision  watches  of  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  buying  the  right  pieces  is  no 
easy  matter.  There  are  of  course  several  familiar  names 
to  be  reckoned  with  but  investors  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  makers  also  produced  some  very  humdrum  pieces 
which.would  fetch  half  the  price  or  less  if  they  were  by  a 
lesser  name.  Investors  who  walk  into  a  shop  and  ask  if 
there  is  anything  by  Dent  or  Frodsham  in  stock  are  asking 
for  trouble ,  for  even  these  great  makers  produced  pieces 
of  moderate  quality.  Other  makers  who  were  capable  of 
making  (and  usually  did  make)  great  watches  and  whose 
names  are  becoming  more  established  with  investors  as 
well  as  collectorsare  VictorKuhlberg,  Bonniksen,  Smith 
&  Son,  Paul  Ditisheim,  A.  Lange  &  Sohne  (late  of  East 
Germany)  and  Patek-Philippe . 

Wrist-watches  make  up  another  sector  of  the  market  that 
is  attracting  much  more  interest  today.  Until  very 
recently  people  had  serious  reservations  about  buying  a 
second-hand  wrist-watch,  almost  as  if  they  were  being 
asked  to  wear  second-hand  shoes .  Whereas  many  thousands 
of  different  types  of  antique  watch  were  made  and  each 
needs  to  be  valued  on  a  different  basis,  one  of  the 
attractions  to  an  investor  of  top  quality  wrist-watches 
is  that  they  were  frequently  made  to  a  fixed  standard  and 
are  much  easier  to  deal  in.  The  investment  market  for 
these  -  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  article  -  is  just 
coming  to  life . 

All  fine  watches  now  more  or  less  enjoy  the  status  of 
international  currency.  Although  it  is  an  alluring  field 
and  one  in  which  investors  may  be  tempted  to  stray  into 
complicated  byways  it  is  safer  to  buy  watches  with 
mechanisms  and  functions  that  canbe  clearly  understood. 
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lacking  the  government  contracts  that  allowed  its 
foreign  competitors  to  build  up  reserves  and  survive 
lean  periods.  The  firm  of  Churchill,  as  it  was  recently 
constituted,  was  the  result  of  no  less  than  six  gunmaking 
firms  that  over  a  long  period  had  found  it  necessary  to 
cease  their  separate  operations.  Whereas  about  30,000 
side-by-side  guns  were  produced  in  England  during  the 
1920s  the  number  had  fallen  in  1980  to  below  600.  Many 
factors  contributed  to  the  slide  .  There  was  little  scope 
for  growth  at  home  and  all  but  a  tiny  majority  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  were  accustomed  to  paying  very  much 
lower  prices  for  their  guns.  For  the  medium  to  lower 
priced  market  there  has  been  fierce  competition  from 
Spain,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and  Japan  and  the  British 
have  failed  to  produce  an  alternative  at  a  competitive 
price . 

Top  quality  English  guns  have  been  a  fine  investment 
over  the  last  decade.  Over  the  1969-71  period  twenty 
pairs  of  sidelock  ejectors  by  Purdey,  Holland  and 
Holland,  Boss,  Churchill  and  Grant  were  sold  at  auction 
at  prices  ranging  from  £650  to  £2000  with  an  average  of 
£1180.  By  1975  the  prices  were  falling  in  the  £5000  to 
£8000  range  and  by  1978/9priceshad  peaked  in  the£8000  to 
£20,000  range  although  there  have  been  higher  prices 
paid  for  exceptional  pairs .  A  turning  point  has  now  been 
reached.  Immediately  before  Churchill's  closure  of 
business  the  price  quoted  for  the  top  of  Churchill's 
three  qualities  was  £17,000  for  a  pair  of  sidelock 
ejectors  before  VAT  of  15  per  cent.  Purdey  was  quoting 
£19,000  for  a  similar  pair,  again  before  tax,  and  with  an 
escalation  provision  to  take  account  of  infiation  over 
the  two  and  a  half  years  it  is  expected  to  take  to  build 
them.  Purdey  expects  to  be  able  to  start  work  on  an  order 
placed  today  in  about  a  year's  time  and  this  suggests  a 
shorter  order  book  than  they  have  had  for  a  long  time  .  In 
fact  one  of  the  attractions  of  buying  guns  at  auction  has 
been  the  queue-jumping  aspect  even  though  some  altera- 
tion to  the  guns  is  usually  needed . 

It  looks  as  though  the  luxury  gun  trade  has  come  up 


One  of  the  important  criteria  in  any  alternative 
investment  is  marketability  and  this  is  especi- 
ally relevant  in  the  field  of  sporting  guns.  As 
investments ,  such  guns  are  unusual  in  that  they  are 
;enerally  bought  to  be  used  in  the  field  even  though  the 
'ear  and  tear  will  eventually  take  its  toll  on  the  guns  and 
.herefore  their  market  value  . 

Many  enthusiasts  will  swear  by  particular  makers  who 
ire  by  no  means  amongst  the  most  famous .  Yet  three  names , 
ls  judged  by  prices,  have  been  market  leaders  for  many 
lecades  -  Purdey ,  Holland  andHolland  andBoss .  Pairs  of 
;uns  by  these  will  fetch  anything  from  £5000  to  £25,000 
ind  more  at  auction  depending  on  age,  style  and 
;ondition.  At  the  top  end  of  this  range  this  amounts  to 
lore  than  four  times  the  prices  paid  for  the  best  German 
md  Italian  pairs  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  primacy  of 
Inglish  guns  is  on  the  whole  undisputed . 

Although  the  market  has  not  yet  taken  account  of  it ,  the 
,hree  leading  firms  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
laintaining  pre-war  standards  and  objective  commen- 
;ators  will  admit  that  the  guns  of  the  1930s  cannot  or  at 
.east  have  not  been  surpassed .  It  is  unusual  to  get  a  pair 
)f  this  date  in  even  near-pristine  condition,  yet 
whenever  they  do  appear  they  command  lower  prices  than 
lore  recent  pairs  of  comparable  quality  and  condition 
md  as  such  offer  considerable  investment  potential . 

After  the  leading  three,  the  most  highly  respected  firm 
.s  that  of  Churchill,  Atkin,  Grant  &  Lang  whose  business 
.s  being  wound  up  and  whose  entire  stock  of  115  guns  is  to 
)e  auctioned  in  Dallas,  Texas  by  Christie '  s  in  associa- 
tion with  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  on  May  15th  this  year, 
/hurchill  made  a  speciality  of  the  rather  short  (25  in.  ) 
)arrelled  guns  and  their  premiere  grade  won  an  im- 
)ressive  following  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  But 
:he  British  gun  trade  has  always  been  undercapitalised, 

rhis  pair  of  almost  unused  Purdey  12-bores  built  in  1975  made 
U7,  000  at  auction  earlier  this  year .  The  price  was  well  below 
^urdey's  current  list  price  and  the  buyer  saved  himself  a  two- 
ind-a-half-year  wait .  Photographs :  Christie ' s 
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against  a  point  of  strong  consumer  resistance  .  Boss  guns 
are  now  said  to  be  made  largely  by  outworkers.  This  need 
have  no  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  work,  it  simply 
highlights  the  company's  state  of  disintegration.  Hol- 
land and  Holland  are  the  most  business-like  of  the  three 
and  are  expected  to  last  the  longest.  The  effect  of  all 
this  on  the  unprecedented  sale  of  Churchill  guns  in 
Dallas  is  hard  to  determine  .  The  very  fact  that  Churchill 
is  folding  up  confirms  the  sorry  state  of  the  market. 
Prices  realised  at  auction  in  those  circumstances  might 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  region  of  50  per  cent  of  the  old 
retail  price .  There  will  be  plenty  of  bargain-hunters  on 
hand  in  case  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Churchill  name  rightly  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  US  and  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere likely  to  prevail  at  the  closing-down  sale  of  a 
great  gunmaker  may  well  help  to  keep  prices  high.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  locating  the  sale  in  the  US  was  because 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  lots  on  of  f  er  are  small-bore  guns , 
that  is  to  say  20-bore,  28-bore  and  four-ten,  which  are 
more  widely  used  there.  In  the  UK  small-bore  guns  are 
usually  bought  to  give  to  a  wife  or  son  whereas  in  America 
they  are  used  seriously  for  upland  shooting  as  well  as 
being  considered  more  sporting. 

Although  it  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  always  a 
group  of  buyers  that  will  be  basically  unaffected  by  the 
recession  and  for  whom  £25,000  for  a  pair  of  guns  means 
very  little,  that  argument  now  looks  rather  leaky.  The 
writing  has  been  on  the  wall  for  the  English  gun  trade  for 
at  least  two  years  in  the  form  of  a  growing  volume  of 
renovation  and  repair  work.  The  usual  buyers  have  not 
been  buying,  having  decided  to  make  do  with  their 
existing  guns  .  1980  was  a  buyer '  s  market  and  the  same  is 
true  today.  Damascus  barrels  and  hammer  guns  have  been 
among  the  only  bright  spots  and  still  offer  good 
potential . 

Fine  craftsmanship  will  always  command  good  prices  and 
tends  to  command  even  better  prices  when  there  is  less  of 
it  around  The  Churchill  sale  in  Dallas  indicates  that 
supplies  to  the  market  will  from  now  on  be  even  lower.  At 
the  right  price  these  guns  will  prove  a  fine  investment . 


The  pair  of  Boss  20-bore  sidelock  ejectors  of  which  a  detail  of 
the  engraving  is  shown  fetched £12,  000  in  1978.  The  market  as  a 
whole  appears  to  have  peaked  in  1978/9.  Photograph:  Christie  's 


MaxBeckman  (1884-1950).  Portrait  of  Dostoievsky . 

Prolific  output  has  held  back  prices .  Photograph :  Christie  '  s . 

The  present  survey  is  based  on  a  sample  of  some  1200 
prints  by  five  leading  Expressionist  artists  sold 
at  auction  in  Europe  and  America  at  intervals  over 
the  last  ten  years.  The  findings  are  shown  in  terms 
of  the  pound  sterling  and  the  US  dollar  and  it  is  notable 
that  the  recent  weakness  of  the  dollar  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  little  difference  in  the  performance  of  the 
Expressionist  sector  of  the  print  market  in  whichever  of 
the  two  currencies  it  is  given. 

Every  sector  of  the  art  market  may  be  broken  down  into 
price-ranges  in  each  of  which  the  rate  of  change  may  be 
quite  different .  It  has  often  been  thought  to  be  the  case , 
particularly  over  the  last  few  years,  that  the  finest 
quality  material  (and  hence  the  highest  priced)  has 
increased  in  value  faster  than  the  less  expensive  .  While 
there  have  been  many  instances  where  this  was  true,  what 
may  be  a  massive  jump  in  price  in  absolute  terms  may  be 
relatively  no  greater  than  the  rises  that  have  taken 
place  lower  down  the  field. 

In  the  Expressionist  print  market  there  are  a  few 
market  leaders  which  regularly  command  prices  as  high  as 
twenty  times  the  average  of  examples  of  the  artist's 
other  graphic  work.  Only  a  few  of  these  appear  at  auction 
in  any  given  year,  but  it  was  decided  to  present  the 
findings  of  the  survey  in  two  forms  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
distortion  that  might  otherwise  result.  The  first  set  of 
figures  given  shows  the  average  price  of  the  prints  by 
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that  artist  sold  at  auction  in  the  relevant  year,  foreign 
currencies  having  been  converted  at  the  rates  of  ex- 
change then  ruling. 

No  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  size  of  the  edition 
(where  known)  from  which  the  print  came  nor  for  their 
varying  status  and  condition .  Although  the  importance  of 
all  these  factors  is  fully  recognised,  no  satisfactory 
method  of  adjustment  is  practicable .  Even  if  it  were ,  the 
findings  would  in  all  probability  be  substantially  the 
same ,  the  reason  being  that  if  the  sample  is  large  enough 
the  overall  quality  and  condition  of  the  items  reaching 
the  market  will  be  more  or  less  the  same  from  one  year  to 
the  next . 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed  worthwhile  to  test  the  effect 
on  the  averages  of  the  very  expensive  prints  by  removing 
from  the  sample  the  Ave  highest  priced  prints  by  each 
artist  auctioned  in  each  year.  The  results  of  that 
calculation  were  expected  to  provide  abetter  indication 
of  the  general  run  of  each  artist '  s  work  undistorted  by 
the  high  fliers.  In  most  cases,  however,  only  a  moderate 
difference  in  performance  was  found  to  have  taken  place . 

One  of  the  more  interesting  results  of  the  survey  was 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  appreciation  between 
different  artists.  While  the  actual  averages  in  pounds 
and  dollars  tell  their  own  story  about  the  levels  of 
demand  for  each  artist '  s  work,  one  reason  for  the  lower 
rating  of  Max  Beckmann '  s  work  (  implicit  in  the  size  of  the 
sample)  is  that  he  was  very  prolific  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  his  work  around  for  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  collectors  to  choose  from. 

The  fairly  pedestrian  performance  of  Nolde  '  s  graphic 
work  has  verylittletodowithhis  status  or  following  at 
present .  It  is  rather  that  his  work  underwent  a  maj  or  re- 
rating  in  the  1960s  at  a  pace  that  could  not  be  sustained. 
Successful  investment  in  the  art  market  depends  on  a  lot 
more  than  simply  buying  works  that  are  indisputably 
fine.  For  the  highest  rates  of  growth  the  chosen  artist 
should  belong  to  a  period  or  school  which  is  attracting 
growing  attention  in  the  form  of  exhibitions  and  pub- 
lications .  Such  has  been  the  case  over  recent  years  with 
both  Kirchner  and  Schmidt-Rottluf  f . 

In  another  survey  a  sample  group  of  five  top-selling 
prints  by  Munch,  Nolde,  Heckel,  Beckmann  and  Kirchner 
rose  in  value  by  88  per  cent  from  1950  to  1955 ,  66  per  cent 
1955-60,  115  per  cent  1960-65  and  247  per  cent  1965-70 
giving  a  2200  per  cent  rise  over  the  period.  Over  the  last 
decade  the  same  prints  rose  againby  153  per  cent  from  1970 
to  1975  and  a  further  55  per  cent  up  to  1980,  bring  the 
growth  for  the  thirty  year  period  to  over  9000  per  cent . 

The  market  at  present  is  showing  strength  in  the  face  of 
the  recession.  Many  periods  of  art-history  are  being  re- 
examined and  one  argument  currently  supporting  Ex- 
pressionist prices  is  that  they  are  undervalued  in 
relation  to  prices  paid  for  Impressionists,  both  as 
regards  their  paintings  and  their  graphic  work.  While 
the  importance  of  the  Expressionists  in  art-history  is 
certainly  comparable ,  taking  their  oeuvre  as  a  whole  it 
is  decidedly  less  lyrical  than  that  of  the  Impression- 
ists and  as  such  will  always  appeal  to  a  smaller  and  more 
sophisticated  group. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  prices  do  not  stand  to  benefit 
from  a  greater  international  following,  for  most  of  the 
market  today  is  accounted  for  by  just  Germany,  Switzer- 
land,  France  and  the  United  States.  Whereas  certain 


movements  in  art-history  can  now  be  seen  to  have  been 
heading  up  blind  alleys  and  the  resulting  efforts  are 
usually  but  by  no  means  always  (consider  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites)  given  appropriately  low  ratings  in  the 
market,  others  have  yet  tobe  accorded,  if  not  in  academic 
circles  at  least  by  the  wider  market,  the  status  they 
deserve.  Academic  opinion  is  only  one  influence  on 
market  prices;  it  is  the  changing  taste  in  the  worldwide 
circle  of  potential  buyers  that  is  responsible  for  the 
biggest  increases.  The  key  then  to  future  prices  for 
Expressionists  lies  in  the  assessment  of  the  movement '  s 
status  and  relevance  to  the  present  generation. 

So  far,  what  has  been  referred  to  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  as  the  Expressionist  movement  has  always 
refused  to  be  neatly  defined  either  as  to  date,  style, 
membership  or  even  purpose.  While  every  new  generation 
will  rebel  against  what  went  before  it,  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  rebels  succeed  in  creating 
anything  as  great  or  greater  than  the  achievements  of 
those  they  reject .  The  generation  of  artists  born  in  the 
1880s  was  one  such  exception.  As  far  as  they  were 
concerned  the  Impressionists  stood  in  relation  to  them 
as  cultural  father-figures  who  would  in  time  have  to  be 
deposed. 

Without  belittling  the  achievement  of  the  Impression- 
ists, their  style,  however  widely  reviled  it  may  have 
been  at  the  time,  was  no  more  than  an  attempt  by 
unconventional  means  to  convey  reality  as  perceived  by 
the  eye  rather  than  the  mind.  Indeed  the  representation 
of  sunlight  shining  on  water,  for  example,  by  the 
technique  of  alternating  white  and  dark  brush-strokes 
was  not  in  itself  particularly  scandalous  since  the 
truth  of  the  'proposition'  could  be  verified  by  anyone 
with  eyes  to  look  for  himself.  In  fact  much  that  was 
innovative  at  this  period  appeared  revolutionary  only  in 
the  context  of  the  cultural  ossification  of  the  French 
establishment  of  the  day. 

Much  of  the  finest  Impressionist  painting  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  in  a  contemplative  mood  and  executed  in 
celebration  of  the  existing  natural  order  -  a  position 
that  must  have  seemed  exasperatingly  supine  to  the 
younger  generation.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Ex- 
pressionists chose  as  their  mentors  from  the  earlier 
generation  the  far  more  forceful  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin  and 

Erich  Heckel  (1883-1970).  Franzi  Liegend 
One  of  bis  most  admired  woodcuts,  i  t  was  sold  in  1977  for 
$15,  400  (£8400 )  and  would  probably  fetch  $30,  000  today. 
Photograph :  Christie's. 
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Munch.  By  1900  Impressionism  had  been  more  or  less 
universally  admired,  but  the  Expressionists  were  sickof 
art  exhausting  itself,  as  Fritz  Cahen  recalled,  in  the 
fragmentation  of  form  and  the  use  of  the  visible  world  as 
its  sole  point  of  departure  . 

Although  it  was  particularly  Kandinsky '  s  aim  to  effect 
some  kind  of  synthesis  of  all  the  arts,  the  sense  of 
excitement  and  common  purpose  was  shared  not  just  by 
painters  but  by  musicians,  architects,  poets  and  drama- 
tists. The  cafes,  those  traditional  forums  for  wild  and 
rebellious  debate,  this  time  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and 
Munich,  were  alive  with  plans  for  a  new  cultural  order. 
Painters  formed  themselves  into  groups  -  Die  Briicke  in 
Dresden,  originally  Meckel,  Kirchner,  Bleyl  and 
Schmidt-Rottluff ;  Die  Neue  Kunstlervereinigung  in 
Munich  made  up  of  Jawlensky,  Kanoldt,  Erbsloh,  Werefkin, 
Kandinsky  and  Miinter;  and  later,  the  Neue  Sezession  in 
Berlin  whose  members  in  1910  included  Barlach,  Beckmann, 
Feininger,  Munch,  Nolde,  Amiet.  Bonnard,  Denis  and 
Matisse .  The  crusade  was  loosely  directed  against  those 
who  shared  the  widely  held  but  embarrassingly  conde- 
scending view  expressed  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  in  a  speech 
of  1902.  '  Art ',  he  declared,  'which  presumes  to  overstep 
the  limits  and  rules  I  have  indicated  is  no  longer 
art.  .  .  .  Art  should  give  the  lower  classes  the  chance  of 
raising  themselves  up...  after  their  hard  toil  and 
labour  .  .  .  But  if  art ,  as  now  happens  all  too  often,  does 


nothing  more  than  present  misery  in  an  even  more  hideous 
form  than  it  already  possesses,  then  it  sins  against  the 
German  people'  .  There  could  be  no  more  depressing  omen 
for  the  new  century  nor,  incidentally,  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  artists  under  the  Nazi  regime  . 

Such  was  the  official  view  against  which  many  of  the 
Expressionists  often  set  out  their  aims  with  great  force 
and  clarity .  It  is  often  said  that  they  showed  an  uncanny 
premonition  of  impending  disaster  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  World  War  I .  In  fact,  the  strident  andurgent  quality 
of  their  work  may  be  explained  partly  as  an  unconscious 
understanding  and  reflection  of  the  time-bomb  on  which 
Europe  can  now  be  seen  to  have  been  sitting.  The  tension 
was  particularly  strong  in  Germany,  the  parvenu  among 
the  Imperial  Powers,  which  had  failed  to  benefit 
significantly  from  the  earlier  parcelling  out  of 
territory  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  and  the 
East.  The  German  build-up  of  naval  and  military  power, 
during  these  years,  with  no  imperial  commitments  to 
justify  it ,  was  rightly  felt  to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Europe . 

The  challenge  of  the  new  century  and  the  fear  that  its 
cultural  tone  might  be  set  by  the  likes  of  the  Kaiser 
provided  artists  with  the  urgency.  Part  of  Kirchner 's 
programme  for  Die  Briicke  written  in  1906  had  read :  '.  .  . 
we  who  carry  the  future  in  us  want  to  wrest  freedom  for  our 
gestures  and  our  lives  from  the  older  comfortably 


SURVEY  OF  EXPRESSIONIST  PRINT  PRICES 
Average  Prices  ofPrints  sold  at  Auction  in  Europe  and  America 


1970 


1972 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1979 


1980  (E) 


1970-80 


Max  Beckmann  ( 1884-1950  ] 
, ,    I  ex  top  five ) 


257  (70) 


252  (105) 


545  (88) 


448  (75) 


605  (80) 


569  (155) 


540 


200 


177 


284 


569 


467 


452 


589 


617 


585 


865 


805 


1178 


1249 


1511 


481 


445 


714 


661 


915 


949 


968 


+  110% 


+  95% 


+  112% 


+  101% 


Erich  Heckel  ( 1883-1970  ] 
, ,    (ex  top  five) 


575  (26) 


579  (57) 


625  (41 


659  (52) 


942  (55) 


1188  (52) 


1120 


265 


205 


557 


467 


489 


658 


575 


1580 


956 


1565 


1144 


1840 


2608 


2758 


651 


516 


895 


856 


955 


1400 


1428 


+95% 


+  118% 


+  98% 


+  126% 


Ernst  Ludwig Kirchner 
(ex  top  five)  (1880-1938) 


676  (17) 


1257  (52) 


1997  (27) 


2515  (581 


4859  (52! 


4126  (24) 


5920 


447 


807 


1574 


1658 


2160^ 


1016* 


2000 


1621 


5168 


5014 


4148 


9458 


9058 


9511 


1072 


2052 


5450 


2970 


4222 


2251 


5000 


+480% 


+547% 


+487% 


+366% 


Emil  Nolde  (1867-1956) 
, ,    (ex  top  five] 


740  (52) 


1085  (51) 


1626  (55) 


1850  (29) 


2941  (52) 


1895  (41) 


1798 


499 


745 


1050 


1450 


1919 


1577 


1240 


1775 


2754 


4085 


5278 


5750 


4155 


4562 


1196 


1876 


2587 


2598 


5750 


5022 


5082 


142% 


+  148% 


+  146% 


+  158% 


Karl  Schmidt-Rottluff 
( ex  top  five )  ( 1884-1979 ) 


549  (221 


511  (22) 


729  (20) 


1511  (19) 


1477  (40; 


1758  (28) 


1650 


275 


400 


616 


1080 


1085 


1225 


1100 


858 


1288 


1852 


2549 


2887 


5812 


4005 


655 


1009 


1546 


1957 


2117 


2685 


2758 


+572% 


+502% 


578% 


+502% 


Note  :  Figures  in  brackets  denote  the  number  of  prints  in  each  sample  .  The  second  row  under  each  heading  gives  the  averages  for  all 
prints  excluding  the  five  most  highly  priced  which  often  distort  the  figures  for  the  mainstream  of  the  artist '  s  work . 

♦In  1978  an  exceptional  number  of  excellent  Kirchner  prints  were  sold;  the  figure  of  £2160  is  arrived  at  by  excluding  the  top  ten. 
1979  by  contrast  was  a  year  of  moderate  quality  prints  .(E)  denotes  estimate  . 
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stablished  forces.  We  claim  as  our  own  everyone  who 
eproduces  directly  and  without  falsification  whatever 
t  is  that  drives  him  to  create  .  ' 

The  direction  was  provided  by  the  new  concern  with  the 
nconscious.  Even  though  the  worlds\)f  psycho-analysis 
nd  art  rarely  made  contact,  Freud's  postulation  of  the 
nconscious  in  the  1890s  through  various  publications 
ust  have  been  the  catalyst  for  thought  in  many  fields .  By 
ne  route  or  another, the  Expressionists  were  feeling 
heir  way  towards  a  new  interpretation  of  reality,  an 
nterpretation  that  would  take  account  of  the  uncon- 
cious .  As  Beckman  put  it ,  '  What  I  want  to  show  in  my  work 
s  the  idea  which  hides  behind  so-called  reality.  ' 

The  achievement  of  this  generation  of  artists  is  still 
00  narrowly  appreciated.  Its  ruthless  realism  signpos- 
ed  the  way  for  other  great  movements  such  as  Abstract 
xpressionism  and  Surrealism.  The  Expressionist's 
reak  away  from  the  style  of  Impressionism  was  even  more 
iolent  that  that  made  by  the  Impressionists  themselves ; 
he  growing  recognition  of  their  importance  shouldbring 
bout  a  strong  market  performance  . 

:rnst  Ludwig  Kirchner  ( 1880-1938) .  Head  of  Ludwig  Schames  the 
rt  dealer  .  This  most  famous  of  Kirchner  's  images  was  selling 
t  about  £50  in  1950,  £250  in  1960,  £2500  in  1970  and,  depending 
n  condi  tion  and  quality  of  impression,  between  £8000  and 
■15,000  today, 
'hotograph:  Christie's. 


Fashion  in  1770  dictated  that  gentlemen  should  no 
longer  carry  swords  and  it  was  about  then  that 
duelling  pistols  began  to  come  into  use.  Enormous 
pains  were  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  pistols 
to  achieve  the  deadliest  accuracy  yet  the  duelling  code 
rather  perversely  forbade  the  use  of  rifled  barrels.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  performance  of  the  best  over  the 
conventional  distance  of  twenty  paces  was  excellent. 
Certain  makers  were  particularly  sought  after  -  John 
and  Joseph  Manton,  Durs  and  Joseph  Egg,  Twigg,  Mortimer 
and  Wogdon  -  and  their  weapons  were  until  recently 
regarded  as  the  blue  chips  of  the  firearms  market . 

The  attitude  to  firearms  varies  considerably  from  one 
culture  to  another.  The  worldwide  increase  in  violent 
crime  and  the  escalation  of  international  tension  has 
boosted  among  other  things  the  sales  of  guns,  gold  and 
tranquillisers.  The  vast  majority  of  guns  sold  are 
modern  handguns  but  other  methods  of  self-protection  are 
comingback  into  use  .  In  the UnitedStates  the  right  to  own 
a  revolver  is  firmly  and  romantically  rooted  in  the 
nation's  development  and  history.  As  it  is,  the  wide- 
spread availability  of  nineteenth  century  Colts, 
Remingtons,  Deringers  and  so  forth  satisfy  two  needs  at 
once.  The  collecting  instinct  is  given  an  outlet  and  at 
the  same  time  the  practical  question  of  self-defence  is 
also  taken  care  of ,  at  least  by  those  who  procure  the  right 
ammunition . 

It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to  most  Europeans  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  regularly  paid  for  mass- 
produced  revolvers  whose  only  claim  to  individuality 
might  be  a  couple  of  extra  rivets  or  a  bit  of  fairly 
workmanlike  engraving.  The  unsurpassed  workmanship  of 
English  duelling  pistols  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  is  certainly  appreciated  in 
Britain  and  by  a  handful  of  American  collectors,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  not  shared  in  the  general 
expansion  of  interest  in  arms  and  militaria.  The 
newcomers  to  the  field  find  a  remarkable  variety  of 
material  from  Bowie  knives  to  cossack  helmets,  often  at 
prices  that  allow  a  whole  collection  to  be  formed  for  the 
cost  of  a  single  pair  of  fine  duelling  pistols. 

Although  quite  a  lot  of  duels  took  place,  most  pistols 
were  never  used  even  once  and  a  very  large  number  have 
survived  in  mint  condition.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
their  investment  performance  has  slowed  down  in  recent 
years.  One  is  that  their  appearance,  however  elegant  it 
may  be  to  the  collector,  is  really  too  restrained  if  not 
actually  boring  to  appeal  to  a  wider  market.  High 
premiums  are  paid  for  those  mounted  in  silver,  let  alone 
gold,  but  the  vast  majority  are  anything  but  impressive 
to  the  untutored  eye .  Secondly ,  a  steady  supply  from  the 
attics  of  old  houses  has  not  been  matched  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  collectors.  Thirdly, 
although  all  museums  have  gaps  in  their  collections  the 
funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  firearms  are  very 
small  and  there  has  been  very  little  on  the  market  in 
recent  years  of  a  quality  to  excite  curators . 

The  personality  types,  often  either  mousey  or  aggress- 
ive, that  are  drawn  to  collecting  these  instruments  of 
death  can  hardly  have  reduced  in  number,  although  it  is 
possible  that  their  tendencies  are  manifested  nowadays 
in  di  f  ferent  ways .  It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  collectors  that  accounts  for  the  slow  rate 
of  increase,  but  rather  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  new 
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money  coming  into  and  pushing  up  prices  in  so  many  other 
markets  has  simply  not  been  drawn  to  this  field. 

During  1970  prices  for  cased  pairs  of  plain  English 
duelling  pistols  by  the  top  makers  already  mentioned 
ranged  from  £500  to  £1500  .  By  1980  the  range  had  moved  up 
to  £1500  to  £3000  and  has  remained  there  in  the  current 
year .  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  overall  growth 
of  only  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  over  the  last  decade . 
Prices  for  the  more  ornate  pairs,  that  is  to  say  those  that 
were  commanding  £2000  upwards  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  have  fared  no  better  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
even  the  really  fine  French  presentation  pairs  by 
Boutet,  for  example,  that  now  sell  for  between  £15,000 
and  £30 , 000  have  grown  even  more  slowly . 

Compared  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  1960s  when 
prices  advanced  by  about  400  per  cent  the  market  has  very 
clearly  lost  a  lot  of  steam.  This  pattern  of  development 
differs  from  other  sectors  of  the  art  market  where  prices 
for  very  fine  quality  items  have  often  accelerated 
during  the  1970s.  At  this  stage,  the  investor  needs  to 
know  whether  the  sluggishness  of  the  market  is  likely  to 
be  temporary  or  permanent .  Are  prices  poised  for  another 
big  rise  that  will  bring  them  back  into  line  with  levels 
reached  elsewhere  in  the  art  market  or  do  the  buyers  in 
this  rather  expensive  sector  of  the  arms  market  now  lack 
the  money  and  perhaps  even  the  interest  to  compete  for 
these  weapons?  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  any  sudden 


revival  of  interest,  least  of  all  at  a  time  when  thf 
average  quality  of  pistols  passing  through  the  saleroon 
is  continuing  to  decline . 

The  psychological  implications  of  firearms  should  bj 
no  means  be  overlooked .  Even  though  from  the  16  th  centurj 
onwards  many  of  the  grandest  firearms  were  produced  more 
as  ornaments  than  weapons,  collectors  cannot  and  do  not 
ignore  their  primary  function .  In  this  age  of  increasing 
violence  civilised  people  are  inclined  to  recoil,  per-' 
haps  unconsciously ,  from  formingcollections  of  guns .  At 
the  same  time  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
responsible  for  the  increasing  violence  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  in  themarket  forduellingpistolsatoverathousanc 
pounds  a  time .  Their  interest  is  more  likely  to  centre  or, 
Nazi  insignia,  rocket-launchers  and  stilettoes . 

The  outlook  for  duelling  pistols  is  a  little  grim. 
Working  in  their  favour  there  will  always  be  the  mystique 
associated  with  the  duel  at  dawn.  There  will  also  always 
be  admirers  of  the  outstandingworkmanship  they  display . 
But  the  market  is  unlikely  to  do  more  than  tick  over; 
prices  may  well  hold  up  but  the  rate  of  increase  may 
continue  to  be  below  the  rate  of  inflation. 

A  pair  of  flint-lock  duelling  pistols  with  Spanish  barrels. 
H.  W.  Mortimer,  London,  1780.  In  spite  of  their  elegance  and 
superb  craftsmanship  English  duelling  pistols  '  prices  have 
been  rising  more  slowly  over  the  last  five  years. 
Photograph:  Christie ' s 
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The  International  Antiques  Fair 
Hong  Kong 

13-17  May  1981 

Hotel  Furama  Inter  Continental 
Jade  Ballroom,  Central,  Hong  Kong 

The  Connoisseur  will  be  attending  the  largest 
international  Fair  in  the  East  organised  by 
Andamans  East  International  Limited,  and  to 
show  that  The  Connoisseur  is  part  of  this  event 
we  have  published  this  special  Far  Eastern 
issue. 

The  five  day  Fair  opens  with  a  charity 
cocktail  party  but  most  exciting  are  the  Asian 
antiques  -  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which 
are  unrivalled  by  any  other  Fair  in  the  world. 
The  quality  is  ensured  by  a  vetting  committee 
and  the  quantity  increases  each  year  as  more 
and  more  dealers  begin  to  realise  that  Hong 
Kong  is  not  only  the  centre  of  commerce  and  a 
gateway  to  China,  but  fast  becoming  the  major 
centre  for  the  sales  of  Asian  art  and  antiquities. 

All  exhibits  have  to  be  pre- 1874  and  only  a 
few  exceptional  pieces  made  pre- 1920s  have 
been  accepted.  It  is  estimated  that  8000 
visitors  will  attend  the  Fair. 

On  view  at  the  Fair  will  be  a  selection  of 
work  by  artists  in  the  East  during  the  1900s. 
These  paintings  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion. 


/.•  Golden  Horn  Ware  Dish,  c.  1530. 
To  he  included  in  the  Islamic  art  sale  of 
Turkish  pottery  at  Sotheby's  New  York 
21  May. 

2:  Wucai  globular  jar,  Wanli,  1573-1620. 

Height:  10  cm. 

Width:  14  cm. 

Robert  Chang  Antiques 

127  T ai  Shan  Gallery,  Ocean  Terminal 

Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 


3:  Ch'en  Tsu,  active  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Dragonfly  and  purple  flowers  beside  a  garden 
rock,  signed,  bearing  the  two  seals  of  the 
artist. 

23  X21  an. 
Hanart  Gallery 
40  Hollywood  Road 
Hong  Kong. 
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4:  View  of  Shanghai  trom  behind  the  Bund, 
Chinese  School,  c.  1850,  the  scene 
looks  out  across  the  river,  gouache, 
30.5  X  99  cm. 

Martyn  Gregory,  34  Bury  Street 
St  James,  London  SWl 


5:  A  pair  of  blue-white  Chinese  porcelain 
vases,  Kangxi,  1662-1722. 
Height:  60  cm. 

Vanderven  &  Vanderven,  Peperstraat  6 
'S-Hertogenbosch,  The  Netherlands 


8:  Set  of  twelve  inkcakes 
made  for  the  Imperial  court 
of  Qianlong.  Each  has  a 
different  flower  and  poem  in 
the  original  Lac  Borgaute 
box  decorated  with  dragons 
in  clouds.  All  fitted  in 
a  brocade  box. 
Tempus  Antiques  Limited 
43  Kensington  Church  Street 
London  W8 


6:  Nephrite  phoenix,  1736-1795. 
Height:  27.5cm 

Trio  Pearl  Company  Limited,  Peninsula 
Hotel,  Hong  Kong 

7:  Qian  Weiqiao,  1739-1806. 
Final  leaf  of  a  12  leaf  album. 
23.5  X  18cm. 

Sydney  L.  Moss  Limited,  51  Brook  Street, 
London  W.l. 


-'  i    -6  ^ 

9:  Celadon  glaze  zun  form  flower  pot, 
Yongzheng  seal  mark  in  underglaze  blue 
of  the  period. 
Height:  14.3  cm. 
Width:  21.7  cm. 
Mason  Wang  Gallery 
8010  Norfolk  Avenue 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 
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10:  Tingqua. 
View  of  Hong  Kong, 
c.  I860,  gouache, 
17  X  25  cm. 
Richard  Green 
44  Dover  Street 
London  Wl 


11:  An  early  George  iii  stiver 
coffee  pot,  the  maker's  mark 
of  John  and  Edward  Edwards 
overstrikes  the  original  maker's, 
whose  mark  is  totally  obscured, 
made  in  London  1 768,  the  decoration 
is  classic  rococo  with  repousee 
flowers,  birds,  foliage  and 
Chinese  figures  engaged  in 
various  activities. 
Mark  Steele,  3  Motcomb  Street 
Belgrave  Square,  London  SWl 
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12:  Three  colour  glaze  tripod  dish, 
T'ang  Dynasty,  ad.  618-906. 
Diameter:  29.6  cm. 
Gammon  Art  Gallery  Limited 
G5A  Bank  of  America  Tower 
12  Harcourt  Road,  Hong  Kong 


13:  Northern  celadon  bowl.  Song  Dynasty, 
960-1279,  the  centre  incised  with  a 
single  lotus  spray  within  combed  wave 
pattern,  under  an  even  olive  green  glaze. 
Diameter:  13.5  cm. 
Spink  &  Son  Limited,  5-  7  King  Street 
St.  James's,  London  SWl 
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1 4:  Broad  beehive-shaped  water  pot,  Kangxi 

white  glaze. 

Diameter:  13  cm. 

Fook  Shing  Arts  Company, 

Far  East  Mansion,  Middle  Road 

Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 
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1 6:   One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese 
taste  saucers  in  famille 
rose,  mark  and  period  of 
Yongzheng. 

A.  Tusveld,  De  Lind  10 
5061  HWOisterwijk 
The  Netherlands 
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15:  Carved  bamboo  brush  pot, 
seventeenth  century. 
Height:  11  cm. 
P.  C.  Lu,  Peninsula  Hotel 
Salisbury  Road,  Kowloon 
Hong  Kong 


18:  Hiroshige. 

Kyobashi,  1857, 

from  the  serifS 

'One  Hundred 

Views  of  Edo', 

36  X  24.5  cm. 

Robin  Kennedy 

Grays  Mews,  1-7 Davies  Mews 

London  Wl 

17:  Splash-glazed  jar. 
Tang  Dynasty,  ad  618-907, 
with  incurved  mouth  encircled 
with  a  grooved  line,  covered 
on  the  upper  pan  by  chestnut, 
green  and  cream  glazes  falling 
in  irregular  trickles  over  the 
pale  buff  body. 
Height:  14  cm. 

Douglas  y.  K.  Wright  Limited 
34  Curzon  Street 
London  W  l 
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The  Oriental  Art  Trade:  Great  Britain 

'Almost  everywhere  all  is  Chinese  .  .  .  every 
chair  in  an  apartment,  the  frames  of  glasses 
(mirrors)  and  tables  must  be  Chinese;  the 
walls  covered  with  Chinese  paper  ..."  noted 
one  British  citizen  in  1755.  It  was  after  the 
British  East  India  Company  was  granted  its 
Royal  Charter  in  1600  that  trade  between 
China  and  Britain  flourished.  The  British 
wanted  to  have  Chinese  everything,  it  was 
new,  and  it  was  fashionable  so  the  merchants 
ruthlessly  plundered  the  Orient's  hidden 
treasures. 

Thankfully  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  British  traders  of  the  last  three  centuries 
and  the  dealers  in  London  today,  except  in  the 
quality  of  Oriental  goods  they  have  to  tempt 
the  international  buyer. 

It  would  be  ignorant  to  believe  that  the 
auction  houses  have  superceded  the  important 
Oriental  dealers  in  London.  The  dealers  offer 
many  fine  pieces  coupled  with  their  knowledge 
of  Oriental  art.  The  prices  are  less  likely  to 
rocket  out  of  all  proportion  as  in  the  salerooms, 
although  their  prices  are  of  course  influenced 
by  those  fetched  in  the  salerooms.  The  con- 
noisseur can  be  assured  that  the  London 
Oriental  dealers  will  treat  him  fairly. 


19:  Chinese  stoneware  jar,  Song  Dynasty, 
AD  960-1279,  covered  with  a  creamy  slip  and 
decorated  with  willow  sprays  in  brown  under 
a  clear  glaze. 
Height:  12.3  cm. 

From  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bemat.  Bluett  &  Sons  Limited,  48  Davies 
Street,  London  Wl 

20:  Chinese  porcelain  vase  of  hu  form, 
seal  mark  of  Qianlong  and  of  the  period 
1736-95. 
Height:  15.4  cm. 

S.  Marchant  and  Son,  120  Kensington  Church 
Street,  London  W8 


22:  Large  potter^'  horse,  Tang  dynasty, 
618-906,  Ferghana  type,  standing  four  square 
on  a  rectangular  base,  covered  in  a  rich 
amber  glaze  dappled  with  large  cream  glazed 
areas,  wearing  an  unglazed  saddle  and 
saddle  cloth. 
Height:  55.5  cm. 

Eskenazi  Limited,  Foxglove  House, 
166  Piccadilly,  London  Wl 


21:  Kuan-yin,  Song 
Dynasty,  carved  wood 
figure,  retaining  traces 
of  polychrome. 
Height:  58.5  cm. 
John  Sparks 
128  Mount  Street 
London  Wl 
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The  Oriental  Art  Trade:  United  States 

In  1785  the  Americans  entered  the  lucrative 
and  booming  China  trade  with  the  arrival  of 
their  first  ship  the  Empress  of  China  with  its 
rich  cargo  of  tea,  silks  and  china  ware. 

The  histon.-  of  Sino- American  relations  is  as 
tortuous  and  amusing  as  that  of  the  British. 
The  American  merchants  rivalled  the  Chinese 
Hong  merchants  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  and  the  Americans  soon 
discovered  that  anything  they  wanted  in  the 
wav  of  useful  and  decorative  wares  could  be 
produced  cheaply  and  well  in  the  Orient. 

The  1981  Andamans  Antiques  Fair  gives 
The  Connoisseur  the  opportunity  to  sur\  ey 
the  Oriental  dealers  in  the  States  today. 
Naturally  the  selection  is  limited  but  the  range 
and  quality  of  the  galleries  and  dealers  is 
astounding. 

There  are  many  family  firms  whose  names 
are  synonymous  with  Chinese  art,  and  also 
several  more  recently  formed  companies.  All 
the  dealers  both  old  and  new  offer  pieces  of 
interest  to  connoisseurs,  collectors,  private 
and  public  and  even  the  younger  and  smaller 
collector  will  find  galleries  that  will  cater  for 
his  or  her  tastes. 

The  Oriental  market  is  an  ever  changing  one 
and  whether  it  be  Burmese,  Malaysian,  Thai 
Japanese,  Chinese  or  Indian,  there  are  gal- 
leries in  the  States  which  specialise  in  these 
areas.  The  range  of  works  of  art  offered  is  ver\" 
wide  and  includes  lacquer  and  caned  fur- 
niture, textiles,  potten."  and  porcelains, 
screens,  scrolls,  jades,  sculptures,  paintings, 
ivories,  jeweller}-  and  bronzes. 
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23:  Jade  covered  vase,  Chinese,  uith 
undercutting  showing  free  standing  animals 
and  foliage. 

Height:  35.5  cm.  (vAthout  stand). 
Weight:  7.72  kgms. 
G.  Malina  Inc.  680  Madison  Avenue, 
Xeiu  York  10021 

24:  Artist  Unknown. 

A  recluse  scholar,  Chinese,  eighteenth 

century. 

E.  &y.  Frankel,  25  East  77th  Street, 
New  York  10021 

25:  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  pre-Anghor, 
Cambodia,  seventh  century  ad, 
beige  sandstone. 
Height:  104.5  cm. 

Doris  Weiner  Gallery,  41  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  10022 

26:  Painted  cabinet  on  a  carved  giltwood 
stand,  style  of  decoration  suggests  a  Dutch 
artist  working  in  England,  late  seventeenth 
century.  From  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

East  &  Orient  Company,  2901  North 
Henderson,  Dallas,  Texas  75206 

27:  Chinese  jadeite  hanging  bird  vase  with 
cover. 

Rare  Art  Inc.  978  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  10021 

28:  Terracotta  oviform  jar.  Tang  Dynasty, 
AD  618-907,  coated  in  three  colour  glazes. 
Height:  19.5  cm. 

Frank  Caro  Company,  41  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  10022 

29:  Unglazed  pottery  horse  and  rider.  Tang 
Dynasty  ad  618-907, 
Height:  37  cm. 

Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries  Inc.  12  East  56th 
Street,  New  York  10022 
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Exhibition  of  Oriental  Art,  Melbourne 

22-30  May  1981 

The  Georges  Gallery' 

162  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 

Following  the  International  Antiques  Fair, 
Hong  Kong,  many  of  the  British  exhibitors 
will  be  travelling  on  to  this  Australian  Fair 
which  marks  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Australasian  arts  market. 

Jane  Carnegie  has  organised  this  exhibition 
to  give  the  Australian  public  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  wide  range  of  Asian  works  available  on 
the  international  market.  The  exhibition  is 
small  but  select  with  a  preview  on  the  opening 
night,  21  May.  The  exhibits  include  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  South  East  Asian  w^orks  of  art. 

Spink  and  Son,  Douglas  J.  K.  Wright  and 
Robin  Kennedy  are  amongst  the  dealers 
travelling  from  Hong  Kong  to  Australia,  and 
Nicholas  Grindley,  Robert  Sawers  and  Barry 
Sainsbur}'  will  be  exhibiting  in  Australia  only. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  British  Oriental 
dealers  represented  worldwide,  a  trend  that 
will  promote  Asian  arts  in  a  truly  international 
sense. 
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30:  Earthenware  tomb  figure,  Tang  Dynasty, 
with  a  mottle  green,  amber  and  white  glaze. 
Height:  31.5  cm. 
C.T.Loo&Cie 

48  rue  de  Courcelles,  75008  Paris 

31:  Earthenware  tomb  figure  of  a  Court  Lady, 
Tang  Dynasty,  with  a  blue,  brown  and  white 
glaze. 

Height:  30  cm. 
Beurdeley  &  Cie 

200  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  75007  Paris 


32:  Ni  Pao-t'ien,  1855-1919,  Chinese, 
hanging  scroll  painted  in  ink  and  colours  on 
paper. 

48.6  X  39.8  cm. 

Nicholas  Grindley,  37  Bury  Street 
St.  James's,  London  SWl 

33:  Scenes  inside  and  outside  of  Kyoto, 
seventeenth-century,  six  fold  screen, 
ink,  colour  and  gold  on  paper. 
Height:  124.6  cm.  Width:  280  cm. 
Jane  Carnegie 


^^^^ 
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David  S.  Howard 

FROM  EAST  TO  WEST 

Oriental  export  porcelains  with  decoration  expressive  of  their  Western  function  are  extremely  rare.  This  article 
discovers  the  links  between  characters  from  Tang  history  and  punch  bowls  appropriately  decorated  for  the  European  market. 


It  would  have  greatly  surprised  the  directors 
of  'The  Govenor  and  Merchants  of  Lon- 
don Trading  into  the  East  Indies',  the 
Elizabethan  company  formed  on  the  very  last 
day  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  they  could  have 
known  that  nearly  400  years  later  little  would 
be  remembered  of  their  journeys  and  dis- 
coveries, even  less  of  their  day-to-day  com- 
merce, but  that  later  Elizabethans  would 
concentrate  their  attention  on  the  only  cargo  to 
survive  intact  from  their  efforts,  the  most 
delicate  -  porcelain. 

It  was  not  intended  as  a  primary  cargo, 
indeed  the  total  cost  of  all  purchases  by  the 
English  company  in  the  early  years  was  very 
modest,  probably  little  more  than  £840,000  in 
the  first  twenty  years  of  trading  (this  being  the 
total  value  of  exports  and  bullion  taken  to  buy 
goods  from  the  East).  The  Dutch  company 
formed  in  1602  grew  more  rapidly  at  first,  for 
the  English  divided  their  efforts  and  allowed  a 
rival  with  royal  patronage  to  be  launched  in 
1635,  the  Courteen  Association,  and  in  1637 
Captain  John  Weddell  traded  for  six  months  at 
Canton  and  Macao  and  finally  despatched 
home  one  of  his  three  ships.  The  Catherine, 
with  a  Chinese  cargo  recorded  as  including  53 
tubs  of  Chinaware. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  trading  from  their 
base  at  Macao  since  1 560  and  the  Chinese  would 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  more  popular 


Elizabethan  stiver  salt. 

2:  8"  plate  of  shortly  after  J 690  showing  the 
Rotterdam  riots  of  J 690. 

3:  10"  plate  of  Chinese  composition  showing 
Europeans  with  attendants,  c.  1700. 


types  of  porcelain  required.  From  the  start,  the 
Dutch  had  been  more  active  in  their  pursuit  of 
porcelain  and  it  was  through  Amsterdam  that 
most  chinaware  was  shipped  to  London  in  the 
seventeenth  centun,'  and  sometimes  taken  on 
Dutch  ships  for  sale  along  the  East  Coast  of 
America.  It  was  they  too  who  took  a  lead  in 
ordering  pieces  which  would  not  only  be 
exciting  and  decorative  but  practical  as  well. 

The  most  important  piece  of  silver  on  the 
mediaeval  table  was  the  salt,  and  its  artistic 
forms  reached  a  climax  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  round,  square  or 
hexagonal  columns  on  stepped  bases, 
sometimes  supported  by  lions,  and  with  a 
shallow  dish  at  the  top  on  which  to  rest  the 
important  condiment.  This  was  usually 
covered  by  a  separate  spire  or  dome.  It  was 
logical  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  earliest 
European  forms  translated  into  Chinese 
porcelain  for  it  would  occupy  a  focal  point  in 
the  household,  but  to  send  such  an  important 
piece  itself  to  China  to  act  as  a  model  would 
have  been  far  to  risky.  The  chance  of  a 
shipwreck  was  only  one  of  the  hazards,  for  the 
model  would  have  to  travel  into  central  China 
to  the  modellers  and  kilns  at  Ching-te-chen 
and  back. 

The  illustration  (1)  of  such  as  Chinese  copy 
of  the  Wan-Li  period  shortly  after  1600  shows 
that  a  drawing  was  sent  instead.  The  proper- 
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tions  and  outline  of  this  hexagonal  salt  are 
correctly  after  an  Elizabethan  original  of  c. 
1590  on  seated  lions  as  feet.  Gadrooning  is 
carefully  simulated  but  there  is  no  shallow  dish 
at  the  top  and  the  vessel  is  made  like  a  giant 
spill  vase  and  would  take  over  a  pound  of  salt. 
Clearly  a  profile  and  section  drawing  were 
sent,  but  this  detail  was  not  made  clear -a  taste 
of  many  errors  of  interpretation  to  come  over 
the  next  two  centuries.  Whether  a  cover  was 
commissioned  or  not  is  unclear  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  or  marks  on  the  glaze  of  this  example. 

There  is  one  more  ingredient  which  is  part 
of  the  charm  of  this  object  and  so  many  others 
which  were  hybrids  of  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  worlds  and  were  to  intrigue  and 
amuse  buyers  in  the  West  until  the  nineteenth 
centur}'.  The  plain  undecorated  areas  of  silver 
-  no  doubt  shown  as  such  in  the  drawing  - 
received  detailed  attention  from  the  Chinese 
painters  in  their  own  style  and  thus  the  six 
sides  above  the  painted  gadroons  startle  with 
three  fierce  and  playful  Chinese  beasts  among 
the  rockwork  topped  with  flowers.  When  there 
was  no  such  space  and  design  was  clearly  there 
to  be  copied,  then  they  achieved  remarkable 
copies  of  the  original  design  as  well  as  shape. 

In  the  period  up  to  1700,  very  few  designs 
painted  on  export  ware  show  Europeans  and 
almost  all  are  copied  from  a  European  original. 
Thus  the  1690  Riots  in  Rotterdam  are  graphic- 
ally copied  on  porcelain  (2)  from  a  medal 
struck  in  silver  by  Jan  Smeltzing  (1656-1693) 
onto  a  number  of  Chinese  plates  over  a  decade 
or  more.  The  earlier  ones,  as  here,  have  the 
reign  mark  of  the  Emperor  Cheng  Hua 
(1466-1487)  which  was  often  employed  on 
better  pieces  of  export  (as  well  as  domestic) 
porcelain  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  kilns  at 
Ching-te-Chen  in  1683  and  an  Imperial  edict 
which  forbade  the  use  of  the  mark  of  the 
reigning  emperor  on  pieces  for  export  - 
assuming  them  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

Rare,  if  not  unique,  is  a  design  on  a  plate  (3) 
of  c.  1700,  also  with  the  six  character  mark  of 
Ch'eng  Hua,  which  shows  two  Europeans  and 
their  servants  in  the  poses  observed  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  Each  doffs  his  hat  by 
tilting  it  forward  from  behind,  while  one  holds 
a  wine  glass  and  is  accompanied  by  a  servant 
with  a  decanter,  the  other  faces  him  across  a 
plant  in  a  pot  accompanied  by  a  L^.-^rvant. 
Whether  their  pigtails  suggest  they  are  sea 
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captains  and  for  whom  this  was  done  is  not 
clear,  and  will  probably  remain  so  -  but  it  is  a 
rare  glimpse  of  the  Chinese  observing  their 
strange  foreign  visitors  in  a  way  uncommon 
since  the  Tang  figures  of  Armenian  merchants 
were  modelled  800  years  before. 

But  these  are  very  much  the  exceptions,  for 
Volker  in  his  book  'Porcelain  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  .  .  .  1602-1682'  (reprin- 
ted Leiden,  E.  T.  Brill,  1971)  gives  details  of 
many  seventeenth-century  shapes  ordered 
from  Holland,  some  after  wooden  samples  but, 
among  some  60  pieces  of  the  seventeenth 
century  illustrated,  only  two  appear  to  have 
any  European  decoration  (one  of  these  having 
just  the  initials  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  'V.O.C  -  Verienigde  Oostin- 
dische  Compagnie). 

The  matching  of  Oriental  decoration  with 
the  Occidental  use  is  even  rarer,  for  this 
indicates  as  much  care  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  who  ordered  as  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  and  painters  of  China.  Thus  a 
series  of  early  punch  bowls  made  between  c. 
1685  and  1720  (and  with  smaller  copies 
reappearing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  purpose  was  long  forgotten) 
provide  a  remarkable  example  of  commercial 
cordination  as  well  as  'editorial'  skills  of  a  high 
order.  The  painting  on  these  bowls  betrays  an 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  porcelain 
-  unlike  the  Wan-Li  Elizabethan  salt  -  and 
employs  a  hard  hitting  style  akin  to  the  modern 
cartoon  to  make  its  point. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Macdonald  of  Leeds 
University  for  the  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  clearest  and  only  fully  intelligible 
bowl  of  this  series  (4-6).  The  date  is  shortly 
after  1680  and  once  more  bears  the  mark  of 
Ch'eng  Hua.  More  important  is  the  style  of 
calligraphy  which  is  as  written  during  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (which  had  come  to  a  faltering 
end  some  40  years  earlier),  for  after  1660  the 
examinations  for  various  ranks  of  Chinese 
officials  included  new  characters  which  do  not 
appear  here  and  by  1700  few  would  have  still 
written  in  this  earlier  style  at  all. 

But  it  is  the  eight  subjects  which  are  together 
so  unusual  for  they  form  a  group  of  dignitaries 
and  historical  figures  of  the  early  Tang 
Dynasty  (ad  618-907)  who  could  just  as  well  be 
caricatures  of  gentlemen  in  late-seventeenth- 
century  Europe.  All  had  a  reputation  for  their 
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prowess  in  drinking  -  most  were  credited  with 
enhancing  their  reputation,  wealth  or  good 
looks  by  this  habit  and  were  recorded  for  all 
time  by  Du  Fu  (ad  712-70)  in  his  "Ballad  on 
the  eight  drunken  immortals". 

If  this  bowl  were  unique  it  could  perhaps  be 
dismissed  as  a  rare  example  of  communication 
between  eccentric  intelligensia  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe,  but  although  only  one 
example  is  so  far  recorded  with  the  full  details 
painted  as  in  (4),  there  followed  at  least  three 
other  versions  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

A  pair  of  bowls  of  the  same  size  (7)  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  near  copy  of  perhaps  a  decade 
later,  but  closer  examination  reveals  many 
simplifications  in  draughtmanship  and  inac- 
curate^^calligraphy  (and  a  different  reign  mark, 
approximately  to  that  of  the  Chia  Ching 
Period  -  1522-1566).  A  total  of  four  figures 
are  missing  in  the  three  panels  shown,  and  in 
others  some  figures  and  calligraphy  have  been 
omitted  and  rearranged  completely,  although 
all  the  scenes  are  present. 

It  may  have  been  a  further  decade  later  that 
a  re-drawn  bowl  of  the  same  size  appeared  (8). 
It  has  seven  of  the  eight  original  scenes,  no 
calligraphy,  but  the  mark  of  Cheng  Hua  again. 
A  similar  famille  verte  version  was  produced, 
also  without  calligraphy.  The  new  scene 
(right)  is  of  uncertain  meaning,  replacing  the 
earlier  one  of  Lee  Bo  but  is  of  the  poet.  Su  Tsin 
is  still  visiting  his  Buddhist  friend,  but  now 
kneeling  and  apparently  praying  to  his 
companion;  the  servant  supporting  Ho  Chi 
Jang  also  carries  a  wine  ewer;  Ru  Yang  has 
already  chosen  the  wine  cart;  are  the 
magistrates  playing  chequers?  If  the  meaning 
was  ever  clear  in  the  West,  such  bowls  must  by 
now  have  seemed  to  be  just  one  of  those 
charming  but  inexplicable  novelties  from 
China  which  the  early  eighteenth-century 
European  gentleman  had  come  to  expect  and 
demand. 

With  closer  consideration  of  this  remarkable 
series,  one  begins  to  sense  a  planned  similarity 
and  co-ordination  but  without  any  single 
source.  That,  for  example,  the  latest  and 
perhaps  simplest  should  show  a  reinvigorated 
horse  and  a  servant  with  a  hitherto  hidden  wine 
ewer  points  to  more  than  one  original  for  each 
scene  -  for  otherwise  the  clarity  would  have 
faded  with  the  calligraphy. 

The  surprising  yet  simple  solution  lies  with 
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the  recent  appearance  of  two  of  a  series  of  wine 
cups  of  the  Chinese  taste  and  for  the  Chinese 
market  -  with  the  marks  of  K'anh  Hsi  (10). 
These  tiny  famille  verte  cups,  part  of  a  series, 
are  painted  dehcately  with  Ho  Chi  Jang  on  his 
horse  and  with  the  later  version  of  Lee  Bo,  and 
reverse  inscriptions. 

What  is  more  natural  than  that  these 
legendary  yet  historical  figures  should  be  used 
by  Chinese  scholars  and  mandarins?  When  the 
Chinese  merchants  were  told  of  the  need  for 
great  bowls  to  hold  Western  wine  -  what 
easier  and  more  appropriate  than  transcribing 
one  cup  onto  each  panel  of  the  bowl?  How 
natural  for  different  painters  to  copy  different 
series  of  cups.  One  even  wonders  whether  the 
Western  merchants  played  any  real  part  in  this 
story  at  all. 

It  was  in  the  best  tradition  of  Oriental 
copying  that  over  a  century  later  strange 
famille  verte  bowls  appeared  in  Japan  c.  1850 
for  their  new  and  growing  export  market  (10). 
Small  in  size,  octagonal,  with  calligraphy  and 
the  reign  mark  of  K'ang  Hsi,  these  would  have 
been  copied  from  pieces  of  porcelain  popular 
in  an  earlier  era.  The  porcelain  is  heavy,  the 
painting  grotesque,  the  calligraphy  unintellig- 
ible, the  meaning  lost,  but  there  undoubtedly 
is  the  once-well-connected  former  Minister  of 
Education,  with  all  his  compatriots  of  1200 
years  ago,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  servant 
and  his  horse,  who  must  still  be  wondering 
how  he  can  possibly  manage  to  ride  with  his 
drunken  master  down  so  small  a  well. 

Tang  Personalities  Depicted 

4  ( right).  Ho  Chi  Jang  was  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  a  friend  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  their  younger 
days.  Growing  too  fond  of  wine  he  had  had  to  resign 
his  post,  but  he  was  well-known  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
writer  in  the  style  of  the  Han  Dynasty  of  four 
centuries  earlier.  He  is  seen  here  out  riding,  but 
supported  by  two  servan  ts  for fear  that  he  will  fall  off. 


Before  him  is  a  well  with  the  cover  off  -  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  told  by  the  inscription:  'He  rides  his  horse  like 
a  ship/Once  they  fell  into  a  well/And  at  the  bottom  he 
was  asleep  on  his  horseljust  as  if  he  was  in  a  boat'. 

4  (centre).  Lee  Bo  was  probably  the  leading  poet  of 
the  Tai-tsung  Period  (ad  618-649).  He  is  seen  sitting 
under  a  tree,  a  cup  on  a  table  and  two  wine  jars  beside 
him.  Before  him  kneel  two  messengers  while  behind 
is  an  attendant  holding  him  steady.  The  inscription 
reads :  'When  he  had  a  bushel  of  wine  he  could  write 
a  hundred  poems/One  often  sees  him  in  a  bar  in 
PekingAVhen  the  Emperor  sent  for  him  he  would  not 
go/Because,  he  said,.  I  am  not  Lee  Bo,  but  a  fairy  of 
the  wine'. 

4  (left).  Jang  Syu  was  a  famed  calligrapher  who 
wrote  in  cursive  style.  Surrounded  by  attendants 
and  admirers  he  holds  his  brush,  while  before  him 
stands  a  servant  with  a  palette.  His  verse  reads: 
'When  he  drinks  three  cups/Only  then  can  he  start  to 
write/  The  more  he  drinks  the  better  his  writing/  He 
is  so  clever  that  he  could  take  off  his  hat  and  write 
with  his  forehead'. 

5  (right).  Jan  Sui  was  a  magistrate  early  in  the  first 
Tang  reign  and  he  knew  the  art  of  dancing  -  a  very 
unusual  feat  for  such  a  gentleman.  It  is  probably  he 
in  the  right  foreground  of  the  picture  in  a  dancing 
position  while  some  of  his  magisterial  friends  look  on 
and  an  attendant  holds  a  wine  jar  in  the  background. 
One  can  only  guess  whether  sentence  has  been 
passed:  'He  could  dance  so  well  when  he  had  drunk/ 
And  could  surprise  the  whole  company'. 

5  (centre).  Su  Tsin  was  not  a  Buddhist,  but 
frequently  visited  the  Buddhist  temples.  He  is  seen 
here  being  greeted  by  a  monk  for  a  convivial  meeting 
and  there  appear  to  be  two  wine  jars  in  the 
background.  'When  he  had  had  wine  to  drink/He 
forgot  about  his  worship'. 

5  (left).  Sung  Shi  was  the  secretary  to  the  Crown 
Prince  Kaou  tsung  who  later  was  the  second  Tang 
emperor  and  reigned  from  ad  650-683.  He  was  not 
famed  as  a  virtuous  man,  but  he  was  extraordinarily 
handsome.  He  stands  here,  wearing  his  belt  of  office 
(for  the  rank  of  an  official  could  be  told  by  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  jewels  in  his  belt),  holding 
a  cup  while  his  servant  has  a  wine  jar  ready.  The 


mdulgent  verse  reads:  'He  was  the  most  handsome 
man  in  Chinese  history/.A.nd  the  more  he  drank  the 
more  handsome  he  became'. 

9  (right).  Ru  Yang,  whose  name  was  probably  taken 
from  the  village  where  he  lived,  was  a  little-known 
country  'squire'.  He  is  seen  on  the  road  with  two 
attendants.  He  has  just  noticed  a  pedlar  with  a  cart 
laden  with  leather  skins  full  of  wine  and  the 
inscription  reflects:  'He  was  on  his  way  to  see  the 
Emperor/When  he  met  a  wine  cart/So  he  followed  it 
instead/ And  never  reached  the  Capital'. 

9  (centre).  Tsuo  Shang  was  a  rich  man  as  is 
illustrated  by  his  dress.  His  servants  are  pouring 
wine  into  cups  and  offering  it  to  him.  'Every  day  he 
spent  a  thousand  chi  chang  in  buying  wine/He  drinks 
like  a  whale  and  will  not  see  those  of  high  rank/For, 
he  says,  he  only  likes  meeting  intelligent  people'.  (A 
chi  chang  was  a  small  round  brass  coin  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  centre,  approximating  to  a  penny  in 
commonness  and  value.) 


4:  Three  panels  of  a  9"  Chinese  bowl,  c.  1685, 
showing  drinking  scenes  from  early  Tang 
history,  c.  a.d.  618-700.With  clear  Chinese 
calligraphy. 

5:  Three  further  scenes  from  the  bowl. 

6:  The  two  remaining  panels  on  the  eight- 
panel  bowl 

7:  A  slightly  later  bowl,  c.  1710  with  the  same 
scenes  and  no  calligraphy. 

8:  A  bowl,  c.  1720  with  re-drawn  but  similar 
scenes  and  no  calligraphy. 

9:  A  mid  19th  century  5"  Japanese  copy  of  the 
punch  bowls. 

10:  Two  Chinese  cups,  c.  1700  in  famille 
verte,  that  on  the  left  having  the  same  figures 
as  illustrated  8  (right),  the  other  as  8  (centre) 
from  the  Edward  T.  Chow  Collection  (courtesy 
of  Sotheby's  &  Co.). 
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The  rise  of  Hong  Kong  auction  market 
has  been  one  of  the  major  events  of 
the  last  decade.  In  this  article,  Julian 
Thompson  descnbes  hozv  it  all  came 
about,  and  looks  to  the  future  for 
Sotheby's  and  other  British  auction 
houses 


CBelou-J 

Blue  and  v:hite  Palace  b(ml,  six  character 
mark  of  Chenghua  uithin  a  double  circle,  and 
of  the  period, 

14.7  cm.  Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong, 
20  May  J 980 for  HK SI, 800,000. 


On  a  trip  to  Hong  Kong  in  early  1973  it  was 
suggested  to  me  by  Mrs.  Mamie  Howe  of 
Lane  Crawford,  that  Sotheby's  should  hold  an 
auction  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
in  Hong  Kong.  Sotheby's  had,  in  fact,  held  a 
series  of  auctions  in  Tokyo  in  1969  during 
British  week  and  Christie's  had  followed  suit  in 
1969  and  1970,  with  sales  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bijitsu  Club,  the  Japanese  dealers' 
association  which  is  the  traditional  organiser  of 
art  auctions.  These  sales  had  been  the  first 
venture  into  the  far  East  by  the  London 
auctioneers  but  they  had  been  sales  of  material 
almost  all  obtained  for  sale  in  the  West.  In 
these  circumstance  it  is  ven,-  difficult  to 
produce  a  sale  of  real  quality"  without  at  the 
same  time  denuding  other  regular  sales  in 
London  or  New  York  so,  at  this  stage,  we 
regarded  Hong  Kong  with  some  scepticism. 

It  soon  emerged,  however,  that  Mamie 
Howe,  through  her  extensive  local  contacts 
was  able  to  obtain  for  sale  some  good  quality 
Chinese  porcelain,  mainly  Qing  Imperial 
ware.  I  remember  particularly  being  shown  a 
Jiaqing  (1797-1820)  coral-glazed  dish  in  the 
shape  of  a  chrx^santhemum  flower,  simulating 
lacquer,  of  exceptional  refinement,  together 
with  several  other  pieces  in  similar  taste.  If 
such  things  were  available  it  seemed  worth  a 
tr\-,  particularly  as  several  of  the  leading 
collectors  in  Hong  Kong  had  already  said  that 
they  would  give  us  support.  On  the  next  trip 
we  put  together  the  sale  which  was  to  be  held  in 
November  1973,  almost  entirely  from  local 
sources.  Luck  played  its  part  and  a  lady 
brought  in  to  us  a  Chenghua  blue  and  white 
dish  wrapped  in  newspaper,  together  with  a 
couple  of  Qianlong  copies  of  the  same  pattern 
show  ing  pine,  prunus  and  bamboo,  the  'Three 
Friends'.  We  were  also  given  for  sale  a  flower- 
shaped  Xuande  bowl  with  dragon  medallions 
from  the  Clark  Collection,  which  had,  ad- 
mittedly, been  recently  on  the  market  in 
London  but  which  was  an  undoubted  master- 
piece of  the  genre. 

As  it  happened  the  Chinese  market  was 
rising  extremely  rapidly  throughout  1973  and 
the  sale  was  eventually  held  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  The  Chenghua  dish  fetched  £160,000 
(HK  51,920,000)  and  the  Xuande  bowl 
£190.000  (HK  52,242,000),  both  bought  by 
the  Tokyo  dealer,  Ma\"uyama.  Many  of  the 
other  finest  things  also  went  to  Japanese 
buyers,  though  the  Hong  Kong  collectors 
showed  their  strength  later  in  the  sale  in  the 
Qing  porcelain  section.  Equally,  we  had 
learned  in  the  first  few  lots  of  the  sale  that  there 
was  almost  no  interest  in  the  run-of-the-mill 
ancient  bronzes  which  were  quite  readily 
saleable  in  Londoa  or  New  York. 

After  the  success  of  the  first  sale  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  sale  should  be  in 
November  of  the  following  year.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  good  material  but  in  the 
meantime  the  market  had  turned.  The  long 
steep  rise  during  1973  and  early  1974  had 
drawn  the  speculators  into  the  market  and  the 
combination  of  the  disappearance  from  the 


scene  of  the  leading  European  collector  and  a 
world  economic  crisis  led  to  an  inevitable 
reaction.  The  sale  was  also  dogged  bv  bad 
luck.  An  unseasonal  typhoon  prevented  some 
overseas  buyers  from  reaching  Hong  Kong  and 
a  fine  piece  was  broken  on  view,  but  the 
turnover  was  still  substantial  in  all  except  the 
highest  price  range. 

After  the  gloom  of  the  latter  part  of  1974,  the 
new  year  started  well.  Mrs.  Alfred  Clark 
instructed  Sotheby's  in  London  to  sell  a  fine 
group  of  ceramics,  including  many  good  Song 
pieces,  and  the  sale  in  March  was  a  success. 
The  pieces  were,  of  course,  all  fresh  to  the 
market  and  the  provenance  was  distinguished. 
The  market  had  turned  again  decisively  and 
the  speed  with  which  this  happened  was  a 
strong  indication  of  the  depth  of  interest  in 
Chinese  works  of  art.  Meanwhile,  in  Hong 
Kong,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  given  part  of 
a  well  known  family  collection  to  sell,  collected 
almost  70  years  before  in  Canton  with  an 
emphasis  on  Song  Junyao  and  Kangxi 
Langy  ao,  traditionally  the  two  favourite  wares 
among  Cantonese  collectors.  The  sale  late  in 
1975  went  well,  benefiting  from  the  excellent 
local  provenance. 

There  was  now  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
sales  among  local  collectors  who  found  a 
straightforward  means  of  selling  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  chance  to  purchase  pieces 
which  were  reliably  attributed.  For  the 
uninitiated  the  Hong  Kong  market  had  not 
been  easy  and  many  potential  collectors  had 
been  discouraged  by  finding  that  they  had 
unknowingly  bought  skilfully  restored  pieces 
or  fakes.  The  secondan,-  sales  of  less  expensive 
objects  which  had  been  started  in  1974 
provided  opportunities  to  acquire  genuine 
pieces  at  modest  prices  and  in  this  way  it  had 
become  much  easier  to  start  a  collection.  The 
sales  had  begun  to  be  known  outside  Hong 
Kong,  in  other  Asian  countries.  These  factors, 
coupled  with  the  good  result  of  the  1975  sales, 
encouraged  us  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
sales  from  once  a  year  to  ever}'  six  months.  The 
next  sale  was  in  May  1976  and  from  then  on  the 
sales  have  been  held  twice  a  year  providing  a 
regular  service  to  sellers,  for  whom  a  wait  of  up 
to  a  year  is  often  unacceptable. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1975,  we  held  the  first 
sale  of  jewellery  in  Hong  Kong,  together  with 
a  sale  of  China  Trade  paintings  and  drawings. 
The  pictures  reached  a  different  market  from 
the  Chinese  ceramics,  largely  among  local 
Europeans  whilst  the  jewels  were  of  interest  to 
a  wide  range  of  buyers. 

The  Hong  Kong  sales  have  now  become 
notable  for  jade  jeweller)-  which  for  Chinese 
buyers  is  almost  the  staple  among  precious 
stones,  the  subtleties  of  colour  and  trans- 
parency appreciated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
colour  and  purity  of  a  diamond.  In  the  30 
November  1 977  sale  a  pair  of  matched  brilliant 
green  jadeite  cabochons  fetched  £142,000 
(HK  51,200,000).  Large  car\  ings  in  the  same 
mineral  are  also  much  sought  after  when  the 
colour  is  fine  and  a  pair  of  remarkable  screens 
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(Above) 

Zhang  Daqian  (b.  1899).  Scholar 
contemplating  Lotus,  hanging  scroll,  ink  and 
tones  of  green,  blue  and  tan  on  paper,  dated 
guisi,  1953,  signed  'Daqian  jushi,  Yuan',  in- 
scribed with  two  seals  and  a  poem,  95  X  51  cm. 


Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong,  30  November 
1 980 for  HK$ 140, 000. 


which  were  included  in  a  collection  of  jades 
sold  in  1976  made  £175,000  (HK  51,400,000). 
Some  can  ings,  usually  of  little  merit  as  works 
of  art,  but  including  small  areas  of  jewellery 
quality  are  now  cut  up  by  the  local  lapidaries  to 
make  jewellen,-.  Chinese  taste  in  nephrite 
carvings  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  Wes- 
tern buyers,  and  it  is  only  pure  white  pieces, 
with  almost  no  flaw  in  the  stone,  which 
command  high  prices. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s  the 
importance  of  the  Hong  Kong  collectors  of 
Chinese  art  in  the  world  market  became 
increasingly  apparent.  For  some  time  they  had 
dominated  the  field  of  Qing  Imperial  wares 
which  had  been  the  favourite  area  of  the  elder 
generation.  Interest  then  extended  to  fine 
Ming  wares  and  some  of  the  best  pieces  to 
come  on  the  market  were  bought  in  com- 
petition with  the  Japanese,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  the  principal  buyers.  More  recently 
still  tastes  had  widened  to  include  Song  and 
even  some  Tang  or  earlier  ceramics  and  it  was 
noticeable  in  the  sale  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Edward  T.  Chow  Collection  last  December  in 
London,  comprising  Song  and  earlier  ceramics 
and  ancient  bronzes,  that  the  leading  Chinese 
Far  Eastern  collectors  bought  much  more 
heavily  than  the  Americans,  Europeans  and 
Japanese  combined.  These  buyers  were  not 
however,  exclusively  from  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan  and  Singapore  were  well  represented. 
This  new  pattern  of  buying  had  already  been 
seen  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  Bernet  sale  in  New 
York  in  October.  It  is  perhaps  only  just  that  a 
small  proportion  of  the  incredible  works  of  art 
bought  in  China  earlier  this  century  by 
Americans  and  Europeans  should  now  be 
returning  if  not  to  China  itself,  at  least  to 
Chinese  hands. 

The  Far  East  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  the 
world  where  fast  economic  growth  can  still  be 
expected,  and,  as  the  movement  of  works  of  art 
from  country  to  country  is  ver\'  largely 
determined  by  economic  factors,  the  trends 
described  above  seem  likely  to  continue.  At  the 
moment  there  is  little  interest  among  Chinese 
buyers  in  non-Chinese  works  of  art  and  for  this 
reason  Hong  Kong  may  never  become  an 
auction  centre  with  the  range  of  sales  which  are 
held  in  London  or  New  York.  However,  in  the 
Chinese  field  alone  there  is  the  widest  variety 
of  material.  During  1980  the  first  two  sales  of 
contemporary  Chinese  paintings  were  held 
and  enthusiastically  received.  The  field  of 
early  paintings,  admittedly  with  almost  unique 
difficulties  of  attribution,  is  as  yet  untouched 
in  the  Far  East ,  though  regular  sales  are  held  in 
New  York. 

Hong  Kong  is  the  natural  centre  in  Asia  for  , 
art  auctions.  It  is  geographically  convenient 
for  most  buyers  and  its  freedom  from  controls 
on  the  import  and  export  of  works  of  art  and 
from  controls  on  the  transfer  of  funds  make  it 
an  exceptionally  trouble  free  place  for  every 
one  who  is  involved  commercially  in  the 
market  to  do  business  and,  of  course,  for  the 
collector  to  collect. 
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(Aboiej 

Secklace  in  rubies  and  diamonds, 
platinum  and  18-carat  gold, 
estimated  Height  ofrvbies  60.0  carats, 
diatnonds  21.0  carats.  Double  clip  brooch, 
platinum,  estinmted  ueight  of  rubies  13.0 
carats,  diamonds  13.5  carats. 
Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong, 
4  December  1980 for  HK $450,000 
(necklace)  andHKS72,000  (brooch). 


CVx)ze) 

Imperial  yellotv  ground  famille  rose  botvl, 
four  character  mark  Kangxi  yuzhi  in  pink 
enamel  tcithin  a  double  square, 
Kangxi  period.  Width:  10.5  cm. 

Depth:  6  cm. 

Sold  at  Sotheby 's  Hong  Kong, 
19  Xovember  1975 for  £28,500. 


(Beloic) 

Chinese  School,  c.  1810.  The  Waterfront 
at  Canton.  45  x  58.5  cm. 
Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong, 
December  1978,  HK $36,000. 


(Above) 

Fatnille  rose  flask,  seal  mark  of 

Qianlong  in  underglaze  blue,  and  of  the  period, 

23  cm. 

Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong, 

28129  November  1979 for  HK$500,000. 


(Below) 

Purple-glazed  Junyao  narcissus  bowl. 
Song  Dynasty.  Width:  21  an. 
Depth:  8  cm. 

Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong, 
17  November  1975 for  £38,000. 


(Above) 

Blue  and  white  ewer,  Yongle, 
Height:  36  cm. 

Sold  at  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong, 

28129  November  1978 for  HK  $2, 000, 000 
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Nigel  Cameron 


THE  GREAT  HOTELS  OF  HONG  KONG 


We  all  like  to  be  pampered  a  little. 
Especially,  when  away  from  home, 
and,  of  course,  when  we  are  paying  for  the 
ser\nce.  If  one  single  thing  sets  apart  hotels  in 
Hong  Kong  from  those  of  the  West  in  general, 
it  is  the  soothing,  gratifying  extra  service.  If 
you  smile  in  the  Orient,  everyone  has  said  this, 
and  perhaps  especially  if  you  smile  at  Chinese, 
the  response  is  generally  manifold.  One  aspect 
of  the  job  in  which  Hong  Kong  hotel  em- 
ployees have  been  trained  is  to  use  to  the  full 
that  natural,  spontaneous  Chinese  response  to 
the  stranger,  particularly  one  who  smiles.  But 
a  smile,  however  pleasing  and  reassuring,  is  no 
substitute  for  a  comfortable  bed  or  an  efficient 
telex  service.  The  business  visitor,  needs  these 
and  other  facilities.  Fortunately,  Hong  Kong 
is  a  business  capital,  and  efficient  communica- 
tions are  one  of  its  star  attractions. 

Some  three  million  visitors  arrive  in  Hong 
Kong  each  year.  The  majority  are  tourists,  but 
a  very  large  number  are  people  who  come  on 
business  of  one  kind  and  another.  In  the  past 
two  decades.  Hong  Kong  has  displayed  a  new 
face  among  its  several  older  ones.  It  is  now  an 
international  financial  and  banking  centre,  and 
along  with  the  growth  of  the  money  business, 
there  has  appeared  in  what  used  to  be  termed 
the  'cultural  desert'  a  considerable  lacing  of 
art.  The  advent  of  major  twice-yearly 
Sotheby's  auctions,  the  opening  of  the  Arts 
Centre,  small  though  it  is,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  internationally  interesting  exhibi- 
tions, has  somewhat  modified  the  old  hard- 
faced,  money-grubbing  image. 

One  of  Hong  Kong's  perennial  problems 
since  the  annexation  in  1841  until  very 
recently,  has  been  the  lack  of  water.  Another, 
of  almost  equally  long  standing,  has  been  hotel 
accommodation.  Since  the  roistering  nine- 

1 :  \  ieiv  of  the  Mandarin . 

2:  Detail  of  lobby  ceiling,  the  Peninsula. 

3:  The  Chesa  restaurant,  the  Peninsula. 

4:  Main  entrance  of  the  Regent. 

5:  Coffee  shop  almost  at  water-level,  the 
Regent. 

6:  Indoor  pool  at  the  Mandarin. 

7:  Terrace,  the  Regent. 

8:  Aerial  view  of  the  Regent. 

9:  Rolls  Royces  at  the  Peninsula. 


teenth  centur}^  days  of  the  opium  and  tea  trade, 
there  have  always  been  an  unpredictable 
number  of  visitors  from  afar,  and  as  the 
number  increased,  hotel  rooms  generally 
lagged  behind.  Not  until  1928  did  the  Colony 
possess  a  first  class  hotel  of  international 
standards.  The  Peninsula  opened  its  doors  in 
December  of  that  year,  after  an  enforced 
period  in  hmbo  when,  all  but  completed,  the 
army  took  it  over  as  a  barracks.  Until  1963,  the 
Peninsula  sur\'ived  much  as  it  looked  when  it 
was  opened.  The  vast  lobby  with  tall  white  and 
gilded  columns,  the  pendant  ceiling  fans 
twirling  like  a  cloud  of  white  mosquitoes 
overhead,  the  round  marble-topped  tables  and 
blackwood  furniture,  all  preserv  ed  in  the  aspic 
of  time  an  era  that  was  being  effaced  in  post 
war  years.  The  high  ceilinged  rooms  with  vast 
space  for  steamer  trunks,  the  cavernous  white- 
tiled  bathrooms,  all  spoke  a  now  out  moded 
language. 

With  a  flourish  of  $26  million,  and  a  couple 
of  years,  the  owners  altered  all  that.  Keeping 
something  of  the  old  intact,  the  hotel  once 
again  took  its  place  in  the  international  league. 
As  the  Xew  York  Times  put  it:  'Those  who 
remember  the  Peninsula  from  the  old  balmy 
days  would  scarcely  recognise  her  now.  She's 
had  a  facelift!'  And  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  exclaimed:  'My  God!  You've  chan- 
ged the  Pub!'  They  had.  The  elegant 
Peninsula,  firmly  established  as  one  of  the 
great  hotels  of  Asia,  has  retained  a  special  place 
in  the  international  tourist's  and  businessman's 
thoughts  whenever  Hong  Kong  turns  up  on 
the  itinerary.  It  has  space  -  at  a  premium  in 
the  crowded  highrise  Hong  Kong  scene,  it  has 
taste  and  excellent  service,  and  it  has  two  of 
Hong  Kong's  finest  restaurants.  One  more 
aspect  of  the  Peninsula's  service  is  the  fleet  of 
eight  Rolls  Royce  Silver  Shadows  in  which 
guests  are  transported  in  insulated  comfort. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  place  continually  tearing 
itself  down  and  rebuilding  in  a  sort  of 
contained  frenzy.  Of  all  the  buildings  on 
Kowloon  side  of  the  harbour  near  the 
Peninsula,  hardly  one  remains  from  the  past. 
Across  the  harbour  on  the  island  itself,  that 
situation  is  even  more  devastatingly  true. 
Twenty  years  ago,  crossing  on  the  ferry,  the 
water  front  of  central  Victoria,  the  old  town, 
consisted  largely  of  four  and  five  storey 
buildings  in  colonial  Western  style.  The  white 
colonnaded  facades,  some  with  small  Victorian 
domes,  made  a  gentle  urban  water  front  scene. 
Less  than  ten  years  later  all  but  one,  the  Hong 
Kong  Club  had  vanished. 

On  the  old  waterfront,  with  exciting  views  of 
the  harbour,  and  of  the  Hong  Kong  Club  is  the 


Mandarin.  The  hotel  rose  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  colonial  structures. 
Queen's  Building,  and  opened  in  September 
1963.  At  this  point,  with  the  Peninsula  starting 
its  remodelling,  the  Mandarin  at  once  shot  into 
top  place  as  the  Colony's  only  luxun,-  hotel. 
The  fine  interiors  covered  with  marble  and  a 
filigree  of  Chinese  gilded  carving,  were 
something  new  to  Hong  Kong.  There  was  no 
public  place  at  that  time  which  could  equal  the 
Mandarin  in  sumptuous  finish,  or  in  the 
superlative  quality  of  its  serv  ice. 

The  Mandarin  rapidly  established  itself  as 
the  best  hotel  in  Hong  Kong  along  with  the 
Beninsula,  and  both  hotels  have  been  host  to  a 
huge  number  of  the  world's  top  people.  While 
the  Mandarin  is  less  spacious  than  its  rival  over 
the  harbour,  it  has  perhaps  a  more  intimate 
feeling.  It  runs  smoothly  like  a  panther 
strolling  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  indeed 
the  sleek,  efficient  panther  is  an  apt  enough 
simile,  as  is  the  jungle  for  the  untamable 
torrent  of  the  streets  outside.  The  Mandarin 
has  the  sole  Chinese  restaurant  in  Hong  Kong 
with  wonderful  food  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  great  Chinese  elegance.  The 
restaurant  with  the  best  French  cooking  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  Pierrot,  occupies  the  top 
floor,  while  the  Grill,  offers  the  same 
atmosphere  of  calm  luxury  and  personal 
service. 

The  newest  hotel  to  open  is  the  Regent,  not 
far  from  the  Peninsula  and  right  on  the 
harbour.  In  fact  it  stands  on  stilts  over  the 
water  with  a  spectacular  view  of  Hong  Kong 
island  rising  tier  on  tier.  Opened  in  autumn 
1980,  it  commands  attention  for  the  services 
which  it  provides.  Every  room  has  an  ample 
table  where  the  working  traveller  can  spread 
his  papers,  have  discussions  with  local 
contacts,  and  dial  direct  any  country  in  the 
world.  A  wide  range  of  secretarial  services  are 
laid  on,  even  at  weekends  and  the  Regent  has 
the  largest  function  room  in  Hong  Kong. 
Like  the  Peninsula,  the  Regent  has  large 
public  spaces,  and  if  the  general  finish  of  the 
interior  is  less  than  luxurious,  the  hotel  is 
possibly  the  most  attractive  for  the  business 
traveller. 

The  city  of  course  has  hotels  of  the  major 
international  chains,  catering  basically  for  tour 
groups.  Each  has  much  the  same  character 
impressed  on  the  others  of  the  same  chain  the 
world  round,  and  apart  from  the  Chinese  faces 
of  the  staff,  the  visitor  may  not  always  be  able  to 
say  from  visible  evidence  which  city  he  is  in. 
This  plight  is  adroitly  avoided  in  the  two  major 
hotels,  where  guests  are  frankly  pampered,  as 
guests  should  ever  be  in  a  distant  land. 
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Nancy  Trueblood 


THE  TASTE  FOR  LACQUER 


Formore  than  two  centuries, 
Oriental Lacquerware  and furniture  excited  admiration  and  intense 
interest  among  Europeans. 


As  the  renown  of  lacquer  spread,  it  became 
±\_  both  an  important  decorative  feature  of 
the  late  seventeenth  century,  and  an  element  in 
the  development  of  the  lighter  and  more 
frivolous  spirit  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

Oriental  curiosities  -  porcelain,  silk,  tea 
and  spices,  as  well  as  lacquerware,  were 
appearing  in  the  West  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  generally  as  spoils  from  captured 
Portuguese  ships,  the  famed  Portuguese  ex- 
plorations of  that  century  having  insured  an 
early  virtual  monopoly  of  Far  Eastern  trade. 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1600  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  Company  which  followed  in 
1602  was  extremely  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  maintain  the  only  trading  link  with  Japan 
after  that  country  expelled  the  Portuguese  in 
1639  and  forbade  all  contact  with  the  west. 

Although  the  East  India  Company  was  able 
to  import  and  auction  a  limited  amount  of 
Japanese  goods  before  the  closure  of  1639,  the 
scarcity  of  the  coveted  oriental  treasures  meant 
that  they  inevitably  remained  curiosities  for 
the  cabinets  of  noble  collectors. 

However,  two  important  events  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  opened 
the  eyes  of  baroque  courtiers  to  the  tremen- 
dous advantages  of  trade  with  the  East.  In 
1662,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Charles 
II,  Catherine  de  Braganza  arrived  with  the 
richest  dowry  in  Europe,  including  valuable 
trading  rights  and  many  luxury  imports  from 
the  Orient,  among  them  "Indian"  lacquer 
cabinets  soon  on  view  in  the  royal  apartments 
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/.•  Early  eighteenth  century  cream  japanned 
lacquer  cabinet  decorated  uith  oriental  vases, 
floTxers,  birds  and  chinoisetie  figures. 
Mallet,  40  Sevc  Bond  Street,  London  W'l. 

2:  Early  nineteenth  century  japanned 
Regency  lacquer  side  cabinet  on  block  feet. 
The  doors  of  the  cabinet  lacquered  on  metal 
opening  to  reveal  fifteen  small  apartment 
drawers. 

Mallett,  40  Sew  Bond  Street,  London  W'l. 


3:  State  dressing  room  at  Beningborough, 
showing  the  continued  use  of  Oriental  motifs 
in  the  decoration  of  dressing  rooms  and  closets 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  end  panels, 
fwm  a  dismantled  coromandel  screen,  depict 
some  of  the  symbolic  'Hundred  Antiques'. 
The  National  Trust,  Beningborough,  Sorth 
Yorkshire. 

4:  The  lid  of  the  Van  Diemen  document  box, 
showing  the  palace  couiiyard  scene.  Japanese 
black  lacquer  inlaid  and  encrusted  with  gold 
and  silver.  Given  as  a  7cedding  present  to 
Maria  \'an  Diemen,  v:  if e  of  the  Governor  of 
the  East  Indies  in  the  1630s. 
Eonnerly  in  the  collection  of  Madame  dc 
Pompadour,  and  the  William  Beckford  and 
Hamilton  Palace  Collections. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

5:  Chippendale  style  mid-eighteenth  century 
black  japanned  china  cabinet  with  shaped 
stretcher. 

Mallet,  40  New  Bond  Street,  London  \VL 
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at  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court.  A  similar 
impression  was  created  in  France  in  1686, 
when  an  Embassy  from  Siam  was  received  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XV  at  Versailles,  richly 
laden  with  Japanese  porcelain  and  lacquer  of 
the  highest  quality,  inlaid  and  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver.  (See  Fig.  4).  These  gifts 
stimulated  the  already  incipient  interest  in 
Oriental  art  which  Colbert's  founding  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes  in  1664  had  demon- 
strated. 

Trading  problems  for  the  newly-established 
East  Indies  Companies  were  immense  as 
China  was  virtually  a  walled  fortress  cordoned 
off  by  the  European  powers,  with  contact 
permitted  only  in  the  free  port  of  Amoy  and  in 
Canton.  There,  the  trading  companies 
established  "factories"  which  then  dealt  with 
the  Hong,  the  body  of  Chinese  merchants 


which  had  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  and 
who  acted  as  brokers  between  the  western 
traders  and  the  local  craftsmen. 

In  England,  the  rapidly  spreading  know- 
ledge of  oriental  goods  and  the  Restoration 
period's  love  of  ostentation  and  the  exotic,  led 
to  a  tremendous  boom  in  trade  in  the  last  three 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  centun,-.  Con- 
tinental trade  also  increased  dramatically, 
reflecting  a  comparable  fascination  with  the 
East  and  its  wares. 

Lacquerware's  true  value  to  the  western 
courts  lay  in  its  sumptuous  reflective  sheen, 
the  enchantment  of  its  exotic  subject  matter, 
and  the  prestige  attached  to  its  possession.  Its 
glamour  was  as  a  decorative,  not  practical 
possession.  Lacquer  decorated  in  four 
different  ways  was  imported:  painted,  raised, 
incised  and  encrusted-and  great  confusion 


existed  in  the  European  mind  as  to  its 
geographical  origins. 

Originally,  all  types  of  lacquer  imported  to 
Europe  were  referred  to  as  "Indian",  meaning, 
of  course.  East  Indian.  The  excellence  of  the 
rarer  pieces  from  Japan  was  noted  at  an  earlv 
stage  and  the  term  "right  japan"  was  applied  to 
these.  At  the  time  when  the  demand  for 
lacquer  furniture  escalated  wildly,  resulting  in 
a  wide  variety  of  European  imitations  being 
attempted.  Stalker  and  Parker  published  their 
famous  "Treatise"  in  1688  as  a  guide  for  the 
English  amateur  lacquer-worker.  They  coined 
the  word  "japanning",  which  came  to  be 
applied  to  all  occidental  attempts  at  this 
oriental  form  of  art.  Incised  lacquer  was 
confusingly  called  "Coromandel"  because  of 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  India  where  it  was 
transhipped  at  an  East  India  Company  station. 


6:  Chinese  drop-front  cabinet  atop  a  cabinet.  Seventeenth-century 
lacquer  painted  and  encrusted  ziith  ivory,  jade  and  hard-stones. 
Victoria  and. Albert  Museum. 

7:  Chinese  expor-t  lacquer  chair,  c.  J  730. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

8:  Incised  lacquer  sixfold  screen,  depicting  a  cavalcade  on  a 
mountain  pass.  A  present  from  Elihu  Yale,  an  East  India 
merchant,  in  1682,  to  Joshua  Edisbury  of  Erdigg.  Xational  Trust, 
Erdigg,  Xr.  Wrexham,  Ckvj^d. 
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"Bantam",  another  term  given  to  incised 
lacquer,  was  the  name  of  a  Dutch  trading  post 
on  the  coast  of  Java. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  Chinese  perfected 
the  laborious  technique  of  lacquer  even  before 
they  had  devised  a  means  of  recording  time. 
Certainly,  by  the  fourth  century  B.C.  it  was 
fulfilling  a  decorative  function.  True  lacquer 
can  only  be  produced  by  using  the  sap  of  the 
"lac-tree"  {Rhus  Vemicifera) ,  to  which  colours 
could  be  added.  This  lacquer  could  be  applied 
to  metal,  cloth,  rattan,  leather  and  porcelain, 
as  well  as  to  a  wooden  surface  primed  with  a 
coat  of  sticky  lacquer  and  hempen  cloth.  As 
many  as  thirty-six  coats  of  lacquer  might  then 
be  applied  -  each  layer  being  left  to  dry  for 
several  days  in  a  damp  atmosphere  and  then 
being  painstakingly  polished  before  the  next 
was  applied.  The  final  product  could  be  as 


little  as  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness 
and  of  a  hard  brilliance  which  lent  itself  to 
painting  and  carving. 

The  oriental  lacquer  furniture  best-suited 
for  export  to  the  West  with  little  or  no  change 
were  cabinets,  chests,  trunks  and  folding 
screens.  The  latter  could  be  dismantled  and 
cut  into  sections,  and  the  lacquer  panels  could 
then  be  used  as  a  veneer  on  cabinets,  to  form 
the  tops  of  tables  and  stands,  and  for  the 
frames  of  mirrors.  In  so  doing,  no  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  positioning  of  the 
elements  of  the  original  picture  and  the 
continuity  of  the  design  could  be  completely 
lost. 

The  Chinese  export  trade  to  Europe 
continued  to  prosper  in  spite  of  competition 
from  the  European  japanning  industry  until 
1775,   when  the  lure  of  the  Orient  and 


Chinoiserie  decoration  seemed  suddenly  old- 
fashioned. 

In  France,  both  Madame  de  Pompadour 
and  Marie  Antoinette  were  voracious  collec- 
tors of  the  finest  lacquer.  During  the  great 
sales  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
William  Beckford,  "struck  with  lacquer- 
mania"  as  he  phrased  it,  was  able  to  buy  some 
of  the  outstanding  pieces  from  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  collection,  and  the  Prince 
Regent  acquired  many  of  the  treasures  now  in 
the  Royal  Collection.  In  such  collections,  as 
those  at  Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  Jones  Collec- 
tion, the  Danish  National  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  and  Amsterdam's  Rijksmuseum 
we  continue  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  lacquer 
collected  during  the  two  centuries  of  unceasing 
demand  for  oriental  lacquer. 
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Thea  O' Lyon-Hall 


AT  HOME  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


Estate  agent  Gayle  Wilson  keeps  her  collection 

of  American  and  European  bronzes 
in  her  specially  designed  Los  Angeles  apartment. 


Living  with  a  collection  is  rarely  simple. 
J  There  is  always  a  danger  that  the 
objects  will  take  over,  becoming  in  their  own 
way  more  demanding  than  their  owners.  Gayle 
Wilson  was  faced  with  this  problem  in  her 
West  Hollywood  apartment,  and  so  she  called 
in  Sharon  Landa  Design  Associates  to  help 
her.  The  result  is  an  exciting  environment  that 
makes  the  most  of  the  bronze  collection  while 
avoiding  the  perennial  risk  of  turning  a  home 
into  a  museum.  At  the  same  time,  the  interior 
design  has  been  able  to  make  a  feature  of 
the  apartment's  position,  overlooking  Los 
Angeles. 

Gayle  Wilson  leads  a  frenetic  life  style, 
having  recently  opened  her  first  British  office 
in  London's  Berkeley  Square,  and  so  the 
apartment  was  planned  as  a  haven  of  peace  and 
simplicity.  Sharon  Landa  and  Carol  Poet  set 
out  to  create  an  environment  that  was  easy  to 
run,  very  relaxed,  and  yet  was  suitable  for 
entertaining,  or  for  formal  or  professional  use 
when  required.  One  of  the  design  criteria  was 
to  incorporate  the  bronze  collection  in  a  way 
that  was  equally  relaxed  and  informal,  and  yet 
which  gave  it  sufficient  importance. 


1:  The  living-room,  showing  the  perspective 
created  by  the  wall  of  mirror. 

2:  The  conservatory-style  extension  which 
creates  the  illusion  of  living  in  a  garden. 

3:  The  bedroom  with  balcony  :  the  bed  has 
been  turned  into  a  viewing  platform. 

4:  Frederick  Remington 's  magnificent  bronze, 
The  Cheyenne,  1901. 
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5:  One  of  the  special  display  units  for  the  bronzes,  showing  works 
by  Charles  Russell,  including  the  mounted  figure,  Will  Rogers,  and 
animalier  models  by  Barye,  Mine,  Mignier  and  others. 
In  front  of  the  display  is  Frederick  Remington's  Rattlesnake  of 1905. 


When  she  took  over  the  apartment,  Gayle 
Wilson  was  immediately  aware  of  its  limita- 
tions. Although  spread  over  three  floors  of  a 
new,  self  contained  block,  it  appeared 
cramped  and  restricted.  The  rooms  were 
small,  there  was  not  enough  space  for 
entertaining,  and  little  was  made  of  the  view 
over  the  enclosed  garden  and  swimming  pool, 
that  is  a  key  feature  for  the  whole  develop- 
ment. So,  aware  of  the  potential,  and  what  she 
was  looking  for,  she  called  in  Sharon  Landa, 
who  suggested  some  radical  changes.  The 
entry  to  the  apartment  is  on  the  first  floor, 
leading  directly  into  the  main  reception  area 
and  living  room.  Behind  this  is  a  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  On  the  lower  floor  there  is  a  study 


and  library,  while  the  top  floor  contains  a 
bedroom  and  the  main  bathroom.  It  was 
immediately  clear  that  the  only  way  to  make 
the  apartment  work  was  to  extend  it,  and  create 
in  the  process  the  necessary  entertainment  and 
dining  space.  As  the  apartment  was  at  the  end 
of  the  block,  this  presented  no  serious  practical 
problems.  Sharon  Landa  therefore  designed  a 
fully  glazed  extension  to  be  built  onto  the 
apartment  at  first-floor  level,  approached 
directly  from  the  kitchen  and  the  living  room. 
This  extension  creates  very  successfully  the 
aura  of  a  conservatory.  Surrounded  by  plants, 
apparently  open  to  the  sky  and  overlooking  the 
swimming  pool  and  beyond  to  the  distant 
views  of  Los  Angeles,  this  extension  gave 


Gayle  Wilson  exactly  the  atmosphere  she 
required,  relaxed,  stylish  yet  capable  of  a 
degree  of  formality.  The  carefully  chosen 
furniture  maintains  the  feeling  of  space  and 
light,  and  the  illusion  of  sitting  in  a  garden.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  extension,  the  new  staircase 
of  exposed  brick  leading  down  to  the  study  also 
serves  to  bring  the  outside  world  into  the 
apartment. 

This  theme  has  played  a  strong  role  in 
determining  the  style  of  the  apartment.  Wood 
has  been  used  in  a  consciously  rural  way, 
particularly  in  the  study,  and  in  the  details  of 
some  of  the  furniture.  The  open  fire  built  into 
the  living  room  also  helps  to  create  a  restful 
atmosphere,  taking  the  apartment  far  from  the 
conventional  pressures  of  the  city.  The 
extension  effectively  creates  the  illusion  of  a 
new  and  peaceful  lifestyle,  an  environment 
whose  serenity  is  a  reflection  of  the  way  the 
outside  world  has  been  brought  into  the 
rooms.  The  creation  of  space,  or  at  least  the 
illusion  of  space,  has  been  successfully 
achieved. 

The  living  room  also  required  extending, 
but  physically  this  was  not  possible.  Instead  a 
wall  of  mirror  was  inserted,  giving  the  room  a 
new  dimension,  and  continuing  the  illusionist 
theme  established  in  the  extension.  This 
allowed  the  staircase  to  become  a  glittering 
feature,  apparently  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  room  was 
given  a  new  perspective,  by  the  extensive  and 
interdependent  use  of  window  space  and 
mirror.  This  room  also  became  the  focal  point 
for  the  bronze  collection,  with  two  recessed 
display  areas  flanking  the  fireplace. 

The  bedroom  presented  less  of  a  problem.  It 
already  possessed  a  balcony,  and  this  feature 
was  made  the  main  element  in  the  room  by 
elevating  and  orientating  the  bed  so  that  the 
view  could  be  actively  enjoyed.  In  a  way  the 
balcony,  with  its  fringe  of  plants  became  a 
proscenium,  framing  the  dramatic  view  of  the 
city,  while  the  bed,  with  its  built-in  lighting 
and  coffee  maker  -  a  specific  Gayle  Wilson 
necessity  -  was  the  auditorium.  Leading  off 
the  bedroom  is  a  compact  bathroom  with  a 
splendid  circular  shower  and  bath  unit,  totally 
enclosed  by  clear  perspex,  as  its  centrepiece. 

Although  the  bronzes  feature  particularly  in 
the  living  room,  pieces  are  to  be  found  all 
around  the  apartment.  In  the  special  display 
units  are  grouped  small  models  by  Charles 
Russell,  and  a  collection  of  French  'animalier' 
bronzes  by  Barye,  Mene,  Moignier  and  others. 
Elsewhere  are  the  larger  pieces,  often  dominat- 
ing their  occasionally  incongruous  surround- 
ings. 

Particularly  impressive  are  two  powerful 
Remington  models,  'Rattlesnake'  of  1905  and 
'The  Cheyenne'  of  1901,  and  a  large  elephant 
by  Barye.  The  way  they  are  displayed  makes 
the  bronzes  an  integral  part  of  the  decor  of  the 
apartment,  showing  how  well  the  designers 
came  to  terms  with  the  problems  of  living  with 
a  collection. 

Photographs:  Graham  Miller 
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habelle  Anscombe 

EXPOSING  THE  SHADY  SIDE  OF  THE  CALOTYPE 

To  test  the  substance  of  the  market  for  early  photographers,  The  Connoisseur 

commissioned  three  calotype  prints  which  duped  the  experts. 
The  invention  of  photography  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  rise  not  only  to  a 
new  method  of  recording  visual  images  but  also  to  a  way  by  which  a  virtually 
unlimited  number  of  identical  images  could  be  produced.  Wliile  the  former 
quality  has  provided  the  basis  for  a  firm  market,  the  latter  fact  has  been  not  just 
overlooked  but  conveniently  repressed. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  Victorian  image  can  be  produced  today  for 
consumption  by  the  market.  An  original  print  can  be  re-photographed  and 
printed  by  the  correct  method  on  authentic  paper.  Accepted  Victorian  themes, 
such  as  a  brace  of  pheasants,  which  are  'timeless',  although  mundane,  can  be 
photographed  today  and  apparently  genuine  prints  made.  Such  an  image,  made 
by  the  calotype  process,  might  fetch  around  £100.  Thirdly,  the  work  of  a 
supposedly  unknown  and  unrecorded  photographer  could  be  discovered;  an 
album  might  fetch  more  than  £1,000. 


The  market  in  Victorian  photographic 
images  has  been  developing  steadily 
since  the  late  1960s  and  investors  are  still 
tipping  it  as  a  field  with  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Most  of  the  experts  and  collectors  are 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  art  and  antiques  and 
very  few  have  any  expert  knowledge  of  the 
physics  and  chemistry  employed  in  photo- 
graphic processes. 

This  bias  is  reflected  in  the  price  structure  of 
the  market.  There  are  two  main  criteria  which 
make  an  image  desirable  -  historical  (in  the 
sense  of  charting  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
photography  itself;  the  present  record, 
$36,000,  is  held  by  a  self-portrait  of  an 
American  daguerreotypist)  or  aesthetic.  There 
is  no  tradition,  in  this  relatively  short-lived 
market,  of  competitive  bidding  for  examples  of 
technical  virtuosity  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
science.  Although  quality  and  condition  are  of 
obvious  importance,  subject  matter  -  the 
portrait,  the  picturesque,  the  unusual  -  is  the 
first  consideration. 

The  dominance  of  this  evaluation,  however, 
leaves  the  scientific  flank  unguarded.  Last  year 
the  exposure  of  Francis  Hetling,  the  fictitious 
Victorian  photographer  whose  work  was 
exhibited  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London,  in  1974,  raised  disturbing  questions 
about  the  vulnerability  of  the  photographic 
market. 

There  is  no  historical  photographic  process 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  today.  If  paper 
torn  from  the  fly-leaves  of  Victorian  books  is 
used,  it  is  possible  to  make  salt  prints  or 
albumen  prints  which  are  chemically  indistin- 
guishable from  genuine  Victorian  prints.  The 
detection  of  fakes  rests  only  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  photographic  qualities  of 
the  image,  by  reference  to  what  was  photo- 
graphically possible  at  any  given  time. 

Photography  is  compelling  because  it  claims 
a  reality  which  is  denied  to  all  other  arts.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  photographic  image  should 
not  be  as  contrived  as  a  painting,  but  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  and,  on  the  whole,  people  choose 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  immediacy  of  a 
photograph.  One  of  the  'Hetlings',  for 
example,  of  a  destitute  child  hiding  her  face 
from  the  camera,  has  an  aesthetic  impact  so 
great  that  one  fails  to  remember  that,  if  taken 
in  the  1840s,  the  child  would  have  had  to 
remain  in  that  position  for  several  minutes. 
One  also  forgets  that  our  sympathy  for  the 
child's  terror  of  photographic  exposure  stems 
from  a  modern  understanding  of  the  camera  as 
intrusive;  there  were  no  para  parazzi  in  the 
1840s.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  expert  out 
to  spot  a  fake  must  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
convincing  image  and  rely  mainly  on  a 
scientific  understanding  of  photography. 

The  process  which  introduced  photography 
as  we  know  it  today  -  the  use  of  a  negative 
(tonally  reversed)  image  to  produce  an 
unlimited  number  of  positive  copies  -  was  the 
calotype  or  salt  print  process  patented  by 
William  Henry  Fox  Talbot  in  1841.  The 
daguerreotype,  which  dated  from  1837,  is  a 


/.■  Four  contact  prints  of  a  girl  in  a  Victorian 
dress,  from  a  roll  of  film  taken  in  March  1981 
in  London  with  a  Rolleiflex  SL66  camera. 
These  photographs  were  commissioned  by  The 
Connoisseur  as  a  stage  towards  the 
production  of  a  series  of  calotype  prints. 


2:  A  print  from  a  I'A  inch  square  negative  of  a 
professional  child  model,  posing  in  Victorian 
dress,  photographed  in  April  1974  under  the 
arches  of  St  Pancras  railway  station  by  a 
freelance  photographer  for  portfolio  work, 
using  a  Rolleiflex  SL66  camera. 
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3:  An  etilargement  of  a  detail  ftvm  the  negative  used  for 
photograph  2,  rephotographed  v:ith  the  backgwund  removed 
tdthout  the  permission  of  the  original  photographer,  printed  in 
calotype  method  on  nineteenth  century  paper,  made  light 
sensitive  at  the  time,  retouched  and pseudo  filing  numbers  added 
idth  the  initials  of  the  invented  Victorian  photographer,  Francis 
Hetling.  This  print  uas  shozin  in  an  exhibition  at  London's 
Xational  Portrait  Gallery  in  July  1974,  ziith  a  small  collection  of 
other  'Hetling'  photographs.  The  child  model  used  v:as  recognised 
by  a  friend  at  the  exhibition,  the  deception  tias  innnediately 
exposed  and,  ultimately,  an  unsuccessful  police  prosecution 
follotced. 


unique  permanent  image. 

The  commercial  exploitation  of  the  daguer- 
reor\"pe  was  a  natural  progression  from  the  art 
of  the  miniaturist  or  portrait  painter  and  it 
would  now  be  worth  a  faker's  time  to 
painstakingly  reproduce  authentic  costume, 
hair,  jeweller}-  and  background  for  a  one-off 
image.  Xudes,  however,  are  popular  and 
would  not  present  such  problems  of  historical 
correctness. 

The  calot}-pe  process  is  a  fairly  primitive 
method  of  recording  light  and  shade.  The 
more  sophisticated  collodion  albumen 
process,  which  had  totally  superceded  the 
calot}i)e  by  the  1850s,  renders  more  detail  in 
the  shadow  areas  and  gave  the  camera  greater 
potential.  This  new  power  of  photography 
attracted  people  such  as  Julia  Margaret 
Cameron,  Lewis  Carroll  or  O.  J.  Rejlander 
who  were  interested  m  exploiting  the  nature  of 
photography  itself  rather  than  its  commercial 
properties. 

A  calotA.  f>e  is  made  by  impregnating  drawing 
paper  with  chemicals  which  include  silver 
nitrate,  which  turns  to  black  metallic  silver  on 
exposure  to  light,  forming  a  negative.  The 
calotype  is  then  made  transparent  with  wax  or 
varnish,  placed  in  close  contact  with  a  similarly 


impregnated  sheet  of  paper  and  exposed  to 
sunlight.  A  positive  image  -  the  salt 
print  -  develops  on  the  second  sheet  of  paper. 
The  paper  calotype  negative  can  then  be  used 
again.  Obviously  only  contact  prints  can  be 
made,  so  all  prints  from  one  negative  will  be 
the  same  size  as  the  negative. 

This  process  remained  the  basis  for 
subsequent  developments.  F.  Scott  Archer 
invented  the  collodion  process  which  suspen- 
ded the  light  sensitive  materials  in  wet 
collodion  -  a  transparent  gum-like  solution 
-  which  was  then  coated  onto  a  sheet  of  glass. 
More  advanced  chemistn.-  gave  this  glass 
negative  better  resolution  and  allowed  a  briefer 
exposure  time,  as  the  chemicals  were  rendered 
more  light  sensitive.  As  the  collodion  had  to  be 
wet  when  exposed,  a  dn."  plate  process  was  later 
developed  which  made  photography  less 
cumbersome. 

The  positive  was  similarly  improved  by  the 
invention  of  the  albumen  print,  which  uses  an 
emulsion  mixed  with  egg  albumen  laid  onto  a 
paper  base  so  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
paper's  surface  do  not  obtrude  into  the  image. 

With  Howlett's  portrait  of  I.  K.  Brunei 
against  the  chains  fetching  £7,500  it  could  well 
be  worth  someone's  time  to  master  the 


complicated  technique  of  producing  an 
albumen  print.  Without  contemporan,-  docu- 
mentation it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how- 
many  prints  might  be  taken  from  a  negative,  so 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  for  someone  today  to  re- 
photograph  a  good  print  of  a  popular  image 
and  to  use  their  copy  negative  to  make  their 
own  positives  by  the  salt  or  albumen  print 
processes.  The  copy  negative  would,  however, 
reproduce  photographically  the  surface  of  the 
original  print  and  this,  plus  the  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  quality  is  lost,  would  be 
noticeable  if  the  original  print  and  the  print 
from  the  copy  negative  were  laid  side  by  side, 
though  this  would  be  an  extremely  unlikely 
event.  The  two  prints  would  be  otherwise 
indistinguishable. 

Alternatively,  the  would-be  faker  could 
work  from  his  own  modern  negative,  provid- 
ing he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of 
Victorian  processes.  If  modern  negative 
emulsions  are  used  there  are  certain  technical 
differences  which  could  betray  a  print's  claim 
to  authenticity.  A  safe  subject  such  as  still-life 
or  landscape,  however,  could  easily  pass 
undetected.  .Anachronisms  in  a  Victorian  print 
would  be  depth  of  focus,  detail  in  the  shadows 
and  correct  rendering  of  tonality. 
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4,5  &  6:  In  March  1981 
The  Connoisseur 
commissioned  a  series  of 
calotype  prints  that 
uould  be 

indistinguishable  from 
genuine  Victorian 
examples.  These  are 
illustrated  here  and 
one  is  on  the  cover.  These 
prints  icere  produced 
precisely  along  Victorian 
lines,  using  nineteenth 
century  papers,  mounts 
and  glues.  The  aim  teas 
to  make  them  pass  any 
knoun  scientific  test  as 
well  as  establishing  the 
correct  artistic  and 
period  quality.  These 
calotypes  were  then 
tested  on  the  market. 
They  were  shown  to  a 
London  auction  house,  a 
leading  private  dealer, 
and  two  national 
museums  with  major 
photograph  collections. 
All  accepted  them  as 
genuine. 


Due  to  the  length  of  exposure  time  required 
by  the  calotype  or  collodion  emulsions 
-  perhaps  60  seconds  as  opposed  to  2^  seconds 
today  -  a  wide  aperture  was  generally  used  in 
order  to  gain  a  sensible  exposure  time.  The 
wider  the  aperture,  the  less  the  depth  of  focus, 
so  if  the  background  details  are  sharp  the  image 
may  well  be  modern.  The  exposure  time  also 
varied  with  the  distance  of  the  subject  from  the 
camera,  so  a  close-up  would  lose  detail  in  the 
background ;  one  would  also  expect  to  see  some 
slight  movement  if  the  subject  is  human,  as  the 
exposure  time  might  be  extended  to  around 
five  minutes. 

Most  calotypes  would  be  taken  in  direct 
sunlight;  the  longer  exposure  required  to 
photograph  in  shadow  leads  to  a  reciprocity 
loss  rendering  the  darker  areas  black,  whereas 
a  modern  emulsion  renders  tonality  correctly 
even  in  low  lighting  conditions.  Early  emul- 
sions were  also  non-colour  sensitive,  only 
sensitive  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  so 
that  skin  tones  or  foliage  would  be  rendered 
unnaturally  dark  compared  to  sky  or  sea.  An 
image  photographed  on  modern  emulsions 
would  not  show  such  an  irregularity. 

There  are  other  clues.  If  albumen  prints  are 
left  untrimmed  there  will  be  a  white  edging 


line  from  the  glass  negative;  this  does  not 
happen  with  a  paper  negative  and  therefore 
should  not  appear  on  a  salt  print  of  the  1840s. 
Calotypes  have  characteristic  ways  of  fading; 
either  atmospheric  fading,  which  generally 
moves  inwards  from  the  edges;  overall 
bleaching  if  not  properly  fixed;  or  bleaching 
from  the  type  of  mounting  adhesive  used.  A 
photographer  using  the  calotype  process  in 
England  (but  not  Scotland)  would  have  had  to 
pay  Fox  Talbot  a  royalty  on  his  patent  and  is 
unlikely  to  have  remained  undocumented.  A 
photographer  using  the  later  albumen  process 
is  more  likely  to  have  escaped  the  historical 
net. 

If  these  factors  are  taken  into  consideration 
and  Victorian  paper  used,  a  modern  salt  or 
albumen  print  would  pass  undetected  through 
the  trade.  Luckily  both  processes  are  difficult 
to  perfect.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  investors 
cannot  afford  to  devalue  their  stock,  why  does 
a  market  so  vulnerable  to  manipulation 
continue  to  thrive?  Part  of  the  answer  must  lie 
in  the  attractiveness  of  photography. 

The  impact  of  photography  is  very  strong. 
Its  'reality'  gains  acceptance  for  the  most 
patent  illusions;  equally,  a  photograph  can 
shock,  but  the  self-same  image  in  paint  be 


relatively  innocuous.  The  'Hetling' 
photographs  -  taken  with  a  modern  profess- 
ional camera  and  modern  film  -  were  not 
intended  to  deceive  experts  in  Victorian 
photography,  but  were  intended  as  examples 
of  the  kind  of  expert  deception  daily  practised 
professionally  by  advertising  photographers. 
It  is  possible,  with  a  little  contrivance,  to  look 
through  the  lens  of  a  camera  at  anything  one 
wants;  fast  food  made  delicious,  an  ordinary' 
girl  made  beautiful,  or,  with  some  old  clothes, 
a  little  dirt  and  a  professional  child  model,  one 
can  look  through  the  lens  at  Victorian 
England.  Advertising  is  convincing  and 
similarly,  when  reproduced  as  salt  prints,  the 
'Hetlings'  were  accepted  as  genuine  Victorian 
images. 

It  is  as  though  the  photographic  image 
'works'  so  simply  and  so  fatally  that  when  one 
has  once  been  struck,  whatever  rationalisation 
then  follows,  it  can  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
experience  and  admit  that  one  has  been  taken 
in.  The  experience  has  been  too  compelling, 
too  attractive  and  presumably  too  enjoyable. 
This  romantic  appreciation  of  photography 
continually  underwrites  the  market  in  Vic- 
torian images,  but  has  allowed  the  science  of 
photography  to  remain  obscure. 
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The  Mansion  House  does  not  have  its  own 
collection  of  paintings.  The  75  pictures 
hanging  on  the  walls  are  part  of  the  Guildhall 
Permanent  Collection  of  works  of  art  owned  by 
the  Corporation  of  London.  Ostensibly,  each 
Lord  Mayor  is  given  the  run  of  the  Guildhall 
Collection  and  can  choose  whichever  pictures 
he  likes  for  his  year  in  office.  In  practice,  the 
pictures  in  the  Mansion  House  generally 
remain  in  the  positions  assigned  to  them  after 
the  post-war  restoration,  year  in  year  out.  A 
series  of  second-rate  portraits  of  past  Lord 
Mayors  and  Deputies  blinks  down  from  the 
walls  of  the  second  floor  ballroom,  for  in- 
stance. Their  stay  is  likely  to  be  permanent  as 
no  exhibition  is  going  to  call  them  away  and 
they  relate  directly  to  their  surroundings. 
However,  the  occasional  Mayoral  portrait  is  a 
great  work  of  art  as  well  as  being  an  historical 
document;  Lawrence's  picture  of  Richard 
Clark,  Lord  Mayor  1784  is  one  of  the  artist's 
finest  late  portraits,  commissioned  by  the 
Corporation  in  1825. 

The  Lawrence  hangs  on  the  West  Stair, 
close  to  Nathaniel  Dance's  portrait  of  his 
father,  George  Dance  the  Elder.  George  Dance 
is  most  suitably  holding,  in  his  left  hand,  one  of 
his  plans  for  the  Mansion  House.  Nathaniel's 
slickly  smooth  technique  contrasts  with  across 
the  stair-well,  the  most  oat-mealy  and 
Rembrandtesque  of  Reynolds'  fancy  portraits. 

On  a  lower  level  of  the  same  stair-well  hang 
three  landscape  genre  scenes  by  William 
Collins.  They  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  London,  in  1816,  1831  and 
1835  and  it  is  the  later  picture,  Barmouth 
Sands,  that  is  che  most  important.  Signed  and 
dated  1833  it  has  a  spontaneity  that  Collins 
seldom  attained  and  a  breezy  freshness  that 
one  expects,  but  rarely  gets,  from  watercolours 
of  David  Cox. 

The  West  Stair  is  the  usual  approach,  for 
visitors,  to  the  Piano  Nobile  of  the  Mansion 
House  with  its  series  of  enormous  state  rooms. 
Most  of  these  rooms  are  devoid  of  pictures;  the 
Egyptian  Hall  has  its  magnificent  series  of 
statues  of  characters  from  English  poetry,  the 
Saloon  has  large  panels  of  Windsor  tapestry  and 
the  Venetian  and  Long  Parlours  on  the  West 
side  of  the  building  have  every  wall  surface 
covered  by  John  Gilbert's  magnificent  archi- 
tectural panelling  and  woodwork.  Only  the 
State  Drawing  Room,  divided  into  the  North 
and  South  Drawing  Rooms,  has  the  relative 
intimacy  and  wall  space  needed  for  pictures. 

The  choice  of  pictures  in  the  State  Drawing 
Room  is  immediately  striking  for  its  feminine 
whimsy.  In  contrast  to  the  splendid  masculine 
Neo-classical  pomposity  of  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
the  Drawing  Room  presents  a  series  of  smallish 
canvases,  mostly  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  mostly  including  depictions  of  pretty 
ladies  in  shimmer)'  frocks.  Even  the  inevitable 
scene  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  Queen 
Victoria 's  progress  to  Guildhall  on  9  November 
1837,  is  by  that  very  feminine  artist,  J.  H. 
Nixon,  and  the  attention  is  caught  by  the 
unlikely    rosiness    of    the    street  urchin's 


Geoffrey  Ash  ton 


CHOOSING  THE  PAINTINGS 

FOR  THE 
MANSION  HOUSE 


In  London 's  Mansion  House,  the  official  residence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  there  is  a  large  display 
of  paintings.  Each  year  the  Lady  Mayoress 

selects  the  paintings  she  wants 
to  hang  on  the  walls  during  the  year  of  office. 
The  Conno\?,?,t\iv  introduces  you  to 
Lady  Gardner  Thorpe  and  looks  at  her  choice. 
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faces  rather  than  by  the  panoply  of  state.  The 
other  'public'  picture  in  the  State  Drawing 
Room  whilst  purporting  to  show  The  Lord 
Mayor's  Procession,  probably  depicts  the  state 
visit  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  It  hangs  between 
two  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist,  James 
Tissot,  whose  position  is  unassailable  as  chief 
artistic  recorder  of  social  life  in  late- 
nineteenth-century  London.  Too  Early, 
signed  and  dated  1873,  might  be  a  scene  at  the 
Mansion  House  as  the  first  guests  at  a  recep- 
tion try  to  disguise  their  embarrassment  at 
their  early  arrival.  This  picture  is  possibly  a 
pendant  to  the  third  Tissot,  The  Last  Evening, 
which  is  also  signed  and  dated  1873  and  which, 
like  Too  Early,  was  shown  at  the  1873  Royal 
Academy.  Tissot  paints  himself  as  a  junior 
officer  saying  good-bye  on  board  ship  to  his 
future  wife,  Kathleen  Newton,  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  ship-owner's  daughter. 

The  accurate,  if  sentimental,  reporting  of 
Tissot's  three  scenes,  probably  the  most 
important  group  of  pictures  by  him  in  the 
country,  contrasts  amicably  with  the  fluff  and 
candy-floss  of  J.  F.  Soulacroix's  The  Embrace . 
Combining  the  astounding  technique  of  a 
Meissonnier  with  the  possible  intention  of 
covering  a  large  box  of  chocolate-coated 
cashews,  Soulacroix  succeeds  in  creating  a 
memorable  impression  of  elegance  and  frivol- 
ity. Less  frivolous,  but  almost  as  elegant  as  The 
Embrace,  are  two  studies  of  single  female 
figures.  W.  Mouat  Loudon's  The  Letter,  a 
picture  relying  heavily  on  similar  interior 
studies  by  Sickert,  is  signed  and  dated  1910 
and  Charles  Kerr's  The  Rose-coloured  Gown 
was  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1896. 
These  two  pictures  epitomise  the  essentially 
feminine  atmosphere  that  characterises  the 
State  Drawing  Room  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  pictures  in  the  State  Drawing  Room 
were  chosen  by  a  previous  Lady  Mayoress,  to 
whom  the  Lord  Mayor's  privilege  of  re- 
hanging  the  Mansion  House  pictures  always 
falls.  Most  Lady  Mayoresses  are  either 
unaware  of  the  privilege  or  never  get  around  to 
doing  anything  about  it.  The  present  incum- 
bent. Lady  Gardner  Thorpe,  was  determined 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  group 
of  pictures  from  what  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
greatest  collections  of  nineteenth-century 
British  art. 

Lady  Gardner  Thorpe  decided  to  leave  the, 
mostly  French,  pictures  in  the  State  Drawing 
Room  and  concentrate  on  the  private  apart- 
ments, on  the  second  floor,  more  especially  her 
own  suite  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mansion 
House.  Of  the  thirteen  pictures  in  her  Sitting 
Room,  or  Boudoir,  and  Bedroom,  Lady  Gard- 
ner Thorpe  chose  eleven  from  the  collection  of 
about  2000  in  the  Guildhall  reserve;  the 
remaining  two  had  been  chosen  by  a  previous 
Lady  Mayoress.  The  choice  was  made  easier  by 
the  very  limited  hanging  space,  the  private 
apartments  in  the  Mansion  House  being  as 
richly  carved  by  John  Gilbert  as  the  public 
rooms  downstairs.  Lady  Gardner  Thorpe, 
therefore,  had  to  restrict  her  sights  to  those 


(Left) 

Lady  Gardner  Thorpe,  the  Lady  Mayoress  of 
London,  standing  in  front  of  a  John  Seymour 
Lucas  (J 849- J 923).  Flirtation,  55.9  x  76.2  cw. 

pictures  that  would  happily  squeeze  between 
swags  and  effusions  of  the  eighteenth-century 
decoration.  From  the  Sitting  Room  into  the 
Ante-room,  which  joins  the  stairs  on  either  side 
of  the  building,  she  moved  three  important  and 
pretty  but  rather  anonymous  flower  pictures. 
Pieter  van  de  Venne's  Vase  and  Flowers,  signed 
and  dated  1655,  joined  a  similar  picture  by 
Mario  da  Fiori  already  in  the  Ante-room  where 
it  provides  a  stabilising  balance  to  the  two 
flower-pieces  by  Henri  Fantin-Latour,  White 
Roses  in  a  Glass  Vase,  signed  and  dated  1875, 
and  the  more  spectacular  Gladioli  and  Roses, 
signed  and  dated  1880.  Into  the  Sitting  Room, 
Lady  Gardner  Thorpe  has  put  three 
nineteenth-century  genre  scenes;  My  Great 
Grandmotherhy  James  Archer  is  a  luminescent 
portrait  in  period  costume  in  the  style  of  Arthur 
Hughes,  using  the  subdued  background  and 
intense  colouring  of  the  great  Pre-Raphaelite, 
Mayer  Kein's  The  Home  Lesson  is  a  tiny  picture 
covered  in  children,  calculated  to  appeal  to 
Lady  Gardner  Thorpe's  five  grandchildren, 
and  John  Seymour  Lucas'  Flirtation,  signed 
and  dated  1885,  retains  the  charm  that  made  it 
such  a  popular  picture  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century. 

The  panelling  in  the  Bedroom  is  much 
simpler  than  that  in  the  sitting  Room  and  Lady 
Gardner  Thorpe  has  been  able  to  indulge  her 
taste  for  breezy  and  dramatically  lit  land- 
scapes. Over  the  mantel  hangs  an  important 
east  coast  landscape.  An  October  Morning,  by 
Walter  Osborne,  signed  and  dated  1883. 
Osborne,  an  Irish  artist,  studied  in  Antwerp 
for  two  years  under  Verlat  and  the  misty 
influence  of  Mauve,  Maris  and  other  artists  of 
the  late-nineteenth-century  Dutch  school  is 
plainly  visible  in  this  work,  presented  to  the 


(Above) 

Williatn  Dyce  (1806-1864). 

Henry  vi  during  the  Battle  of  Towton, 

oil  on  panel,  36.8  X  50.8  cm. 

Guildhall  Gallery  by  the  Members  of  the 
Artists'  Cricket  Club.  A  more  august, 
seventeenth-centur\',  Dutch  influence  is  ap- 
parent in  W.  H.  Murphy-Grimshaw's  the- 
atrical The  Haunted  Mill  which  dates  from 
c.  1893.  Lady  Gardner  Thorpe  has  com- 
plemented these  two  large  landscapes  with  a 
small  sketch  by  Constable  and  a  series  of  four 
watercolours  by  Myles  Birket  Foster.  The 
strongest  of  the  four,  The  Hillside,  probably 
dated  from  the  late  1860s  or  early  1870s  and 
emphasises  the  figures  to  a  degree  unusual  in 
Birket  Foster's  work.  Finally,  Lady  Gardner 
Thorpe  has  included  in  her  hanging  another 
genre  scene  with  children,  G.  B.  O'Neil's 
Gran's  Treasures,  and  a  glorious  St.  John's 
Wood  interior  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  Sun  and  Moon 
Flowers,  dating  from  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj'. 

Lady  Gardner  Thorpe  enjoyed  the  rare 
opportunity  of  searching  through  the  Guild- 
hall Collection.  She  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
her  unusual  choice  and  on  the  successful 
hanging  of  late-nineteenth-century  pictures 
against  heavily  articulated  eighteenth-century 
walls.  Elsewhere  in  the  private  apartments 
previous  Lord  Mayors  and  foreign  potentates 
rub  shoulders  with  Millais'  famous  little  girl  in 
My  First  Sermon,  signed  and  dated  1863,  and 
My  Second  Sennon,  signed  and  dated  1864. 
The  most  important  picture  is  William  Dyce's 
Ileniy  VI  during  the  Battle  of  Tojvton,  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  a  vastly  underrated 
artist.  Lady  Gardner  Thorpe  has  not  attemp- 
ted to  move  these  paintings  but  in  concentrat- 
ing on  the  pictures  in  her  Sitting  Room  and 
Bedroom  has  created  a  warm  and  personal 
atmosphere  in  the  grandest  and  most  awe- 
inspiring  private  rooms  in  London. 
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(Bight) 

Henri  Fantin-Latour  (1836-1904). 
Gladioli  and  Roses,  61  X  66.1  cm. 

(Right  centre) 

Joseph  Frederick  Charles  Soulacroix, 
(1825-1900). 

The  Embrace,  88.9  X  50.8  cm. 
(Far  tight) 

George  Dunlap  Leslie  (1835-1921). 
Sun  and  Moon  Flowers,  71.1  X  71.1  cm. 

(Below) 

Myles  Birket  Foster  (1825-1899). 

The  Hillside,  watercolour,  30.5  X  43.2  cm. 

(Below  right) 

James  Jacques  Joseph  Tissot  (1836-1902). 
The  Last  Evening,  72.4  X  102.9  cm. 
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ilk 


(Above) 

Fireman's  trutnpet,  Christoph  Chtistian 
Kiichler,  1857,  silver,  \ew  Orleans,  one  of  the 
more  unusual  fonns  of  presentation  silver; 
such  tjumpets  were  presented  for  heroism. 
This  example  was  presented  to  David 
Bradbuty,  the  First  Assistant  Engineer  and 
examplifies  Kuchler's  preference  for  elaborate 
regional  motifs. 
Height:  22^4  inches. 

Louisiana  State  Museum,  Xew  Orleans. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Brocato. 

{Left) 

Rococo  revival  pitcher,  Tetfioth  &  Kuchler, 

c.  1859,  silver,  Xew  Orleans,  presented  to 

Madam  Miriam  Haber  by  the  ladies  of  the 

Hebrew-  Benevolent  Society,  May  24,  1859. 

Height:  15  inches 

Private  collection. 

Photograph:  Thigpen  Photography. 

(Right) 

Gold  Medal,  A.  B.  Gnswold  &  Co,  1878,  Xew 
Orleans,  presented  to  George  Fetry  by  the 
Howard  Association . 

The  Historic  Xew  Orleans  Collection,  Xew 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Bwcato. 

(Far  Right) 

Punch  service,  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company  for  A  B.  Griszcold  Co,  1899,  silver, 
Xew  Orleans,  punch  bowl,  ladle,  goblet  and 
tray  presented  to  the  U.S.  cruiser  New 
Orleans  by  the  citizens  ofXezv  Or  leans.  The 
original  seiuice  weighed  700  ounces  and  cost 
$2,300.  The  bowl  and  tray  incorporate  various 
emblematic  designs  representing  the  city, 
state,  national,  naval  and  naturalistic 
themes.  Location  unknown. 
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Carey  Mackie 


NEW  ORLEANS  SILVER 


For  two  centuries  New  Orleans  has  been  associated  with  highly 
decorative  and  stylish  silver,  jewellery  and  medals.  Many  of  these 
pieces  were  made  for  special  events  or  for  presentation. 


In  nineteenth-century  New  Orleans,  the 
custom  of  presenting  silver  pieces  in 
commemoration  of  heroes  and  historical  or 
social  events  was  particularly  strong.  Cups, 
urns,  pitchers,  coffee  and  tea  services,  trays 
and  militan,'  paraphernalia  provide  historians 
with  a  substantial  body  of  documentation  for 
piecing  together  the  city's  past.  Even  events  of 
less  historical  consequence,  such  as  the  chris- 
tening of  a  child  or  the  recognition  of  a 
physician's  services,  were  documented  by 
silver  presentation  pieces  -  so  named  because 
they  were  presented  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
or  esteem.  Fortunately,  most  presentation 
silver  was  protected  over  the  years  from  the 
fate  which  befell  much  domestic  silver  -  that 
of  being  melted  down  and  refashioned 
according  to  the  current  styles. 

New  Orlean's  heyday  in  silver  production 
was  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
when  the  city's  population,  along  with  the 
affluence  of  its  citizens,  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  aspect  of  boom-town  society  was 
represented  in  the  fancy  silver  presentation 
pieces  of  those  years,  from  political,  agricul- 
tural and  engineering  achievements,  to  recog- 
nition of  individuals  with  military,  sporting 
and  social  prominence. 


New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in 
1718  near  the  mouth  of  the  ^Iississippi  river. 
The  colony,  under  French  and  then  Spanish 
rule,  was  not  heavily  settled  until  after  its 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  in  1803  with 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Alost  colonial  silver- 
smiths and  their  clients  were  French  or  of 
French  extraction,  and  they  followed  closelv 
the  prevailing  styles  in  France,  just  as  the 
American  colonists  of  the  east  coast  looked  to 
England  or  the  Dutch  in  New  York.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815, 
when  it  was  assured  that  New  Orleans  would 
remain  an  American  city,  that  the  big  wave  of 
Americans  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  includ- 
ing silversmiths  and  entrepreneurs,  began 
arriving.  New  Orleans  began  manufacturing 
and  retailing  silver  in  the  east  coast  styles,  as 
well  as  in  styles  favoured  by  the  French 
clientele  within  the  city.  Much  fiddle  and 
fiddle-thread  flatware  produced  in  the  north- 
east closely  resembled  that  produced  by  the 
local  French  silversmiths  or  the  silver  imports 
from  France.  In  addition,  some  fiddle  thread 
made  in  the  northeast  had  pseudo  hallmarks 
which  resembled  the  French  hallmarks  of  the 
same  period. 

In  the  earlv  vears  of  the  new  republic, 


special  presentation  pieces  were  commissioned 
honouring  the  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  to  commem- 
orate special  events,  and  to  recognise  the 
services  of  outstanding  individuals.  The 
classical  st\le  so  popular  in  Europe  was 
incorporated  in  the  designs  of  American  silver 
and  prompted  closer  ties  with  France,  and  the 
outstanding  work  of  French  emigre  and 
French-trained  craftsmen  and  artists  working 
in  America  evolved  into  what  became  known 
as  the  American  Empire  stvle. 

The  steamboat  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Orleans  in  1812,  aiding  upstream  navigation 
and  contributing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
port.  Although  the  completion  of  canals  and 
railroads  channelled  trade  to  New  York,  New 
Orleans  was  little  affected.  She  continued  to 
prosper  with  the  increase  in  population  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley  and  with  the  increase 
of  her  chief  export,  cotton.  By  1840,  New 
Orleans  had  grown  to  be  the  fourth  largest  city 
in  America  and  the  second  largest  port.  Many 
of  the  people  who  had  come  with  the  westward 
and  southern  expansions  after  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  had  found  new  opportunities  and 
made  their  fortune  as  well. 

In  the  later  1840s  and  earlv  1850s,  another 
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group  came  to  New  Orleans.  It  included  many 
fine  German  silversmiths  and  other  craftsmen, 
some  of  whom  were  employed  by  the  city's 
retailers.  Adolphe  Himmel,  Christoph  Chris- 
tian Kuchler  and  Bernard  Terfloth  were 
among  the  best,  and  many  examples  of  their 
work  are  in  the  rococo  and  Renaissance  revival 
styles. 

The  rococo  revival  style  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  was  influenced  by  the 
devolpment  of  naturalism.  Ornamentation 
based  on  natural  forms  such  as  flowers,  fruits, 
trees,  animals  and  the  sea  was  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  -  from  the  actual  shape  of  the 
piece  or  its  handle,  to  a  finial  surface 
decoration.  Picturesque  landscapes  and  vig- 
nettes with  genre  scenes  are  often  found  within 
rococo  cartouches. 

During  the  American  Civil  War,  New 
Orleans  was  taken  by  Federal  troops  in  1862 
with  virtually  no  damage  to  the  city.  Many 
homes  and  fortunes  were  confiscated,  includ- 
ing family  silver,  but  much  of  it  remained 
intact  for  historians.  New  Orleans  was  slow  to 
recover  from  the  'War  between  the  States',  and 
it  was  many  years  before  her  port  enjoyed 
the  activity  of  the  antebellum  period. 
Although  silver  continued  to  be  made  locally, 
competition  from  less  expensive,  mass 
produced  goods  from  the  north  dominated  the 
market. 

New  Orleans  and  Mardi  Gras  are  synony- 
mous to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  city,  and 
with  good  reason.  Masked  balls,  parades  and 
street  masking  have  always  characterised  this 
most  famous  and  colourful  American  carnival. 
Independent  organisations  throughout  New 
Orleans,  called  'krewes',  hold  lavish  balls,  and 
many  parade  down  the  city  streets.  The  oldest 


of  these,  the  Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus,  was 
founded  in  1857,  and  is  named  after  Comus, 
the  god  of  festive  joy  and  mirth.  It  was,  and 
still  is,  customary  for  the  masked  krewe 
members  to  invite  or  'call  out'  ladies  for 
dances,  after  which  those  masked  present  the 
ladies  with  favours  or  small  gifts.  History 
records  that  the  French  explorer,  Iberville, 
made  his  way  up  the  Mississippi  river,  took 
possession  of  land  for  France,  then,  remem- 
bering the  French  celebration,  he  bestowed 
the  name  Mardi  Gras  not  far  from  the  river's 
mouth. 

To  celebrate  Mardi  Gras,  exquisite  gold, 
silver  and  enamel  pins  were  presented  at 
carnival  balls  as  the  nineteenth  century  came 
to  a  close.  The  silversmith's  identity  had 
changed  from  that  of  artist-craftsman  to  a  role 
of  near  nonentity.  Mass  production  had  taken 
over.  While  many  carnival  pins  were  made  in 
New  Orleans,  others  were  commissioned 
through  silver  firms  and  made  in  the  north 
east.  The  example  shown  represents  the  highly 
specialised  presentation  pieces  unique  to  New 
Orleans;  these  are,  perhaps,  the  last  examples 
of  handicrafted  work  by  her  nineteenth 
century  silversmiths. 


(Facing  Page  Top) 
August  Norieri. 
Southern  Yacht  Club, 
16  X  JO'/finches. 

The  Southern  Yacht  Club,  \ew  Orleans. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Brocato. 

( Facing  Page  Bottom) 

Coffee  and  tea  service,  Adolphe  Hitmnel  and 
Hyde  &  Goodrich,  c.  1860,  silver.  Sew 
Orleans. 

Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans. 
Gift  of  Duncan  I.  S.  Selfridge. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Brocato 

{Above  Left) 

Classic  Empire  style  pitcher,  A.  Rasch  C£f  Co, 
c.  1810-20,  silver,  Philadelphia. 
The  His  tone  Xeic  Orleans  Collection. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Brocato. 

(Above  Centre) 

Goblet,  Christoph  Christian  Kuchler  and 
Adolphe  Himmel  for  Hyde  &  Goodrich,  1849, 
silver.  New  Orleans. 
The  Southern  Yacht  Club,  New  Orleans. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Brocato. 

{Above  Right) 

Southern  Yacht  Club  challenge  cup,  II.  F. 
Baldwin  <Sf  Co,  1849,  silver  gilt,  .\ew  Orleans. 
The  Southern  Yacht  Club,  New  Orleans. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Btocato. 

{Centre) 

Caniival  pin,  1906,  gold  and  enamel,  New 
Orleans,  for  the  Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus. 
Private  collection. 
Photograph:  Trahan  and  Brvcato. 
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In  the  1830s,  before  the  Victorian  era  had 
even  begun,  a  new  social  equation  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time;  good  architecture 
implies  a  happy,  moral  and  healthy  populace. 
The  basis  of  this  statement  has  never  since 
been  questioned,  but  for  150  years  the 
argument  has  continued  as  to  what  good 
architecture  might  be. 

1836  saw  the  publication  of  A.  W.  N. 
Pugin's  'Contrasts:  or  a  Parallel  between  the 
Noble  Edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
corresponding  Buildings  of  the  Present  Day: 
showing  the  Present  Decay  of  Taste'.  The 
street  scenes  illustrated  were  made  to  show  not 
only  a  decay  in  taste  but  a  decay  in  the  living 
conditions  of  what  we  now  call  the  inner  city. 

John  Ruskin  also  supported  a  return  to 
Gothic  architecture  and  embroidered  Pugin's 
stark  portrait  of  present  living  conditions  by 
romanticising  the  past  in  a  way  which  was  to 
have  a  strong  impression  on  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Edward  Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris. 
Kenneth  Clark  once  observed  of  Ruskin  that 
'Tolstoy,  Gandhi  and  Bernard  Shaw,  to  name 
only  three,  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  social  reformers  of  his  time'. 

The  influence  of  Ruskin  and  of  his  most 
important  follower,  Morris,  was  international. 
In  America,  the  Rose  Valley  Community,  set 
up  by  the  Philadelphia  architect  W.  L.  Price, 
attempted  to  operate  as  a  socialistic  guild;  in 
1892  the  soap  salesman  Elbert  Hubbard  visited 
Morris  and  returned  to  found  the  Roycroft 
community;  in  1898  Gustav  Stickley  visited 
England  and  returned  to  start  his  own 
company,  producing 'honest'  furniture. 

The  style  of  their  productions,  however, 
rested  more  vv-ith  a  desire  to  display  the  practise 
of  a  moral  code  rather  than  with  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  architecture.  Honesty  of  produc- 
tion meant  that  joints  could  be  seen,  little  or  no 
surface  decoration  was  used  and  solid  oak, 
seldom  a  softer  wood  and  never  a  veneer,  was 
chosen.  The  good  intentions  of  the  maker- 


Isabelle  Anscombe 


FURNITURE  BY  ARCHITECTS 


An  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  London  ( 5-29  May  1981 ) 

looks  at  the  development  of a  style  of  furniture  based  on 
architectural  principles.  This  style,  a  mixture  of  social  and  design 
ideas,  has  determined  the  nature  of  furniture  ever  since. 


designer  could  be  clearly  seen,  even  if  the 
finished  object  was  clumsy  or  uninteresting. 

A  more  sophisticated,  and  perhaps  specious, 
result  of  Ruskin's  writings  was  that,  for  the 
consumer,  an  outward  show  of  good  taste 
signified  a  liberal  attitude  towards  social 
problems  and,  for  the  maker,  that  the  mode  of 
production  was  the  vital  thing.  Morris  and 
Company  and  C.  R.  Ashbee's  Guild  of 
Handicraft  (see  The  Connoisseur,  March  1981) 
fell  foul  of  this  trap  and  finished  by  making 
luxurious  items  for  the  wealthy. 

Various  features  are  common  to  the  work  of 
designers  are  varied  as  Pugin,  Philip  Webb  or 
C.  R.  Mackintosh,  although  no  one  piece  of 


furniture  would  exhibit  every  trait.  Ornament 
is  abandoned  in  favour  of  structure.  Where 
ornament  is  used  it  tends  to  be  related  to 
architecture,  for  example,  the  Gothic  quat- 
refoil,  or  gesso  decoration.  Furniture  echoes 
the  lines  of  buildings  and  structure  is  often 
based  on  principles  of  load-bearing.  In- 
creasingly furniture  designs  reflected  the 
growing  absorption  with  domestic  design, 
leaving  the  palatial  Gothic  style  behind. 

Some  of  these  designers  were  also  com- 
mitted to  Arts  and  Crafts  ideals,  such  as  A.  H. 
Mackmurdo,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  C.  R.  A. 
Ashbee,  M.  H.  Baillie-Scott,  Ernest  Gimson 
and  Sidney  Barnsley.  Others,  such  as  E.  W. 
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Godwin  and  William  Burges,  followed  their 
own  conceptions  of  art  for  art's  sake.  Many, 
however,  were  first  and  foremost  practising 
architects  -  G.  E.  Street,  J.  D.  Seddon, 
R.  Norman  Shaw  or  Alfred  Waterhouse  -  who 
required  decent  furniture  for  their  buildings 
and  who  were  sufficiently  moved  by  Arts  and 
Crafts  ideals  to  consider  the  entire  interior 
their  responsibility. 

This  latter  ideal,  combined  with  the  residue 
of  Ruskin's  association  of  architecture  and  pres- 
criptive ethics,  was  what  was  taken  up  abroad. 
In  Chicago,  Louis  Sullivan  believed  that  the 
modern  invention  of  the  skyscraper  should  sym- 
bolise the  soaring  spirits  of  the  American 
people.  His  pupil,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  accep- 
ted the  reality  of  the  future  and  combined  it  with 
the  ideals  of  his  friend,  Ashbee,  in  applying  his 
beliefs  to  domestic  architecture.  Adolf  Loos 
returned  from  Chicago  to  Vienna  with  a  new 
concept  of  how  people  could  live ,  given  the  right 
surroundings.  Some  of  his  admirers  at  the 
Vienna  Kunstgewerbeschule  abandoned  the 
decorativeness  of  many  of  their  teachers  there 
and  joined  the  Weimar  Bauhaus. 

The  Modern  Movement  -  a  term  first 
coined  by  C.  R.  Mackintosh  -  stressed  the 
social  responsibility  of  the  architect  but  left 
him  free  to  express  his  individual  solution  to  a 
design  problem  which  was  increasingly 
defined  in  relation  to  social  terms.  The 
architect  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
whims  of  a  wealthy  patron  but  became  the 
conscience  of  his  employer.  As  at  the  Bauhaus, 
craft  and  the  design  of  artefacts  became 
subservient  to  the  building,  giving  birth  to  the 
modern  concept  of  design.  Gradually,  the 
artist  of  the  Aesthetic  Movement  and  the 
Utopian  guildsman  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Movement  were  left  behind  as  merely 
contributory  factors  to  the  direct  line  of 
inheritance  -  the  development  of  the 
architect-designer. 

I:  Table  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
c.  1904.  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo; 
Gift  of  Darwin  R.  Martin. 

2:  Oak  settle  designed  by  Philip  Webb  for 
Morris  and  Company  in  the  1860s,  with  gilt 
gesso  decoration  probably  by  Kate  Faulkner. 
The  Fine  Art  Society  and  Haslam  and 
Whiteway  Limited.  Photograph:  Howard  Grey. 

3:  Ebonised  chair  designed  by  E.  W.  Godwin, 
c.  1885.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

4:  Unstained  mahogany  chair:  a  simplified 
version  of  one  designed  by  William  Burges  for 
Cardiff  Castle.  The  Fine  Art  Society  and 
Haslam  and  Whiteway  Limited. 
Photograph:  Howard  Grey. 

5:  Oak  sideboard  with  inlay  decoration 
designed  by  Bruce  Talbert  in  the  1860s  and 
made  by  Holland  and  Son.  The  Fine  Art 
Society  and  Haslam  and  Whiteway  Limited. 
Photograph:  Howard  Grey. 
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1:  One  of  a  pair  of  cut  velvet  carpet  panels, 
China,  eighteenth  century,  195.6  X  64.8  cms. 

2:  Silk  embroidered  Emperor's  medallion, 
China,  Ming  Dynasty,  c.  1600,  27.3  x  28  cm. 
The  dragon  was  the  symbol  of  imperial 
authority. 

3:  Silk  tapestry  album  leaf,  Kesi  China, 
Kangxi  period,  late  seventeenth  century, 
30.2  X  J3.3  cms.  Humming  birds  with 
chrysanthemum  flowers  symbolising 
friendship  and  autumn. 

4:  One  of  a  pair  of  silk  tapestry  chair  panels, 
Kesi  China,  Kangxi  period,  late  seventeenth 
century,  J 60.2  X  50.8  cm.  A  central  roundel  of 
stylised  dragons  surrounded  by  bats,  symbol 
of  happiness.  Below  a  Manchurian  crane,  a 
symbol  of  longevity.  At  the  top,  a  pair  of 
peaches  with  the  Chinese  character  for 
'everlasting  life '. 


Virginia  FitzRoy 

THE  SPLENDOUR 
OF  CHINESE  TEXTILES 

Colnaghi  Oriental  are  holding  an 
exhibition  from  8  April- 1 5  May  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  their  new  galleries. 


The  Chinese  textiles,  including  the  ones 
illustrated  here  are  a  new  venture  for 
Colnaghi's.  The  exhibition  will  also  include 
works  of  art  from  China,  Japan  and  South-East 
Asia,  India  and  the  Islamic  world.  They  will 
comprise  paintings,  sculpture,  textiles  and 
furniture.  The  textiles  are  particularly  rare 
and  fine  examples,  never  exhibited  in  this 
country  before. 

China  has  a  long  history  of  textiles,  dating 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Shang  Dynasty 
(1558-1051  Bc).  In  the  Ming  period  embroid- 
ery became  very  bright  and  the  painting  styles 
were  interpreted  in  embroidery.  Writings  of 
this  date  show  the  frequent  use  of  embroidery 
in  the  lives  of  the  wealthy.  Needlework  was 
one  of  the  essential  accomplishments  of  a 
young  lady.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  textiles 


of  this  date  were  destroyed  in  the  Tartar  wars. 
Sweden,  having  had  early  contacts  with  the 
east,  still  has  a  number  of  embroideries.  The 
Manchus  who  established  the  Qin  Dynasty 
were  nomads.  They  invented  the  dragon  robe, 
on  which  the  badges  of  rank  were  super- 
imposed. They  liked  rich  ornaments  which 
were  well  suited  to  embroidery.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  costumes  and  furnishing 
fabrics  were  produced  in  the  imperial  work- 
shops. 

The  basic  colours  used,  were  based  on  the 
five  elements:  earth,  wood,  fire,  metal  and 
water,  that  is  yellow,  green  (or  blue),  red, 
white  and  black.  The  symbols  used  were  the 
dragon  for  wood,  the  phoenix  for  fire,  the  tiger 
for  metal  and  the  tortoise  and  the  snake  for 
water. 
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Antony  Thomcroft 

SPENDING 
THE  HERITAGE 
FUND 

Britain's  National 

Heritage  Memorial  Fund 

has  now  been  in  existence 

for  one  year. 

How  has  the  money 

been  spent,  and 

has  it  been  worthwhile? 


The  National  Heritage  Memorial  Fund 
celebrated  its  first  anniversary  last 
month,  still  shining  like  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world  and  a  rare  example  of  virtue 
triumphing  against  all  the  political  odds.  The 
Fund,  which  had  as  its  brief  the  awesome  task 
of  acquiring,  maintaining  and  preserving  the 
British  national  heritage  in  all  its 
forms  -  works  of  art,  buildings,  landscape  - 
came  into  existence  suddenly  and  rather  sur- 
prisingly, greatly  helped  by  a  General  Election 
on  the  horizon  in  1979  when  all  the  political 
parties  were  prepared  to  show  support  for  the 
Arts. 

The  Fund  is  the  successor  to  the  National 
Land  Fund  which  was  established  in  the 
highly  charged  emotional  climate  of  1946  as  a 
memorial  to  the  dead  of  two  World  Wars.  To 
ensure  that  their  sacrifice  was  not  wasted,  the 
United  Kingdom  would  become  a  pleasanter, 
more  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  and  with  the 
endowment  of  £50  million  raised  through  the 
sale  of  surplus  military-  stores,  the  Fund  was 
designed  to  safe-guard  the  national  heritage. 
Unfortunately  the  money  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury,  which  completely 
ignored  its  brief  and  instead  diverted  the  Fund 
into  less  agreeable  channels.  In  time  it  was  all 
but  forgotten. 

Then,  in  1977,  Lord  Rosebery  decided  to 
dispose  of  Mentmore  Towers,  his  white 
elephant  of  a  Victorian  house  in  Buckingham- 
shire. The  Government  was  offered  it, 
complete  with  contents,  for  around  £2  million, 
but  was  reluctant  to  shoulder  the  repair  and 
maintenance  costs.  In  the  end,  Sotheby's  sold 
the  contents  for  over  £5  million  and  the  house 
was  bought  by  an  oriental  mystic  sect.  But  the 
Mentmore  controversy  stirred  memories:  this 
was  just  the  sort  of  case  that  the  Land  Fund 
was  designed  to  deal  with,  and,  with  all  party 
support,  an  Act  was  quickly  passed  through 
Parliament  which  wound  up  the  old  Fund  and 


handed  over  the  major  part  of  its  remaining 
money,  just  £12.4  million,  to  the  new  National 
Heritage  Memorial  Fund.  The  rest  of  the 
Land  Fund's  reserves  was  set  aside  to  finance 
the  system  of  accepting  items  of  importance  to 
the  national  heritage  in  lieu  of  capital  taxes, 
but  any  cash  left  over  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  by  April  1981,  was  promised  to  the 
National  Heritage  Fund,  which  also  expects  an 
annual  Government  grant  to  make  good  the 
cash  it  has  distributed  during  the  year.  This 
year  it  received  three  million  pounds. 

In  its  first  twelve  months,  the  Fund, 
presided  over  by  eleven  trustees,  led  by  Lord 
Charteris,  who  meet  once  a  month,  and  a 
secretariat  of  just  four,  headed  by  Mr.  Brian 
Lang,  has  been  energetic,  bold  and  busy.  It 
has  attracted  remarkably  little  criticism, 
although  this  is  bound  to  come,  and  its  main 
defect  has  been  its  comparatively  low  profile. 
It  was  probably  wise  to  begin  quietly,  but  the 
Fund  would  now  welcome  more  enquiries  and 
is  quite  prepared  to  play  a  prominent  role  in 
safeguarding  the  national  heritage.  Even  so  it 
dispersed  almost  £1  million  in  its  first  year, 
with  more  pledged,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  it  had  available,  given  the  fact  that  its 
resources  are  dependant  on  the  investment  of 
the  income,  £12.4  million  (good  in  1980-81 
thanks  to  high  interest  rates)  and  an  annual, 
but  unpredictable,  topping  up  from  the 
Government  of  the  day. 

The  first  year  has  not  perhaps  been 
representative  because  no  great  national 
institution  has  been  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, nor  treasure  with  export.  There  have 
been  rumours  that  Kedleston  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  late  Lord  Curzon,  and  even  Chatsworth 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire, 
might  suddenly  confront  the  National 
Heritage  Fund  with  costly  rescue  exercises, 
but  the  main  event  of  the  twelve  months  has 
been  the  Fund's  aid  for  Canons  Ashby,  the 
sixteenth-century  house,  which  apart  from  its 
architectural  merit,  was  also  the  home  of  the 
poet  Dryden.  The  current  owners,  three 
Dryden  brothers  living  in  Zimbabwe,  were 
quite  prepared  to  give  the  house  to  the 
National  Trust  but  the  money  needed  to 
restore  and  maintain  it  was  outside  the  Trust's 
resources,  and  the  £1  million  plus  from  the 
Heritage  Fund,  spread  over  two  years,  will 
safeguard  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  houses 
and  its  gardens. 

Canons  Ashby  reflects  the  Heritage  Fund  in 
its  most  typical  role:  the  house  may  not  be 
outstanding,  but  it  is  very,  very,  English.  The 
Fund  cannot,  without  exceptional  Govern- 
ment approval,  assume  ownership  of  any 
treasure:  its  role  is  to  support  other  in- 
stitutions, like  the  National  Trust  and 
museums,  with  their  own  fund  raising.  Lord 
Charteris  makes  the  point  that  he  was  far  more 
impressed  with  the  art  gallery  or  local  heritage 
group  which  worked  hard  to  raise  money  to 
acquire  a  treasure  on  its  own  account  and 
looked  to  the  Fund  for  an  additional  contri- 
bution than  the  organisation  which  expected 


J :  Altdorfer, 

Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother, 
Bought  for  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

the  Fund  to  do  everything.  Topping  up  the 
efforts  of  others  was  behind  the  other  two  main 
donations  of  the  year  -  the  £825 , 000  to  help  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  buy  Christ  taking 
leave  of  his  Mother  by  the  early  sixteenth- 
century  German  artist,  Altdorfer,  and  the 
£500,000  which  kept  the  Balfour  ciboriutn ,  an 
unique  mediaeval  enamel  reliquary  vessel,  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London, 
where  it  had  been  on  loan  for  many  years. 

At  one  level  the  Altdorfer  was  scarcely  part 
of  the  British  national  heritage:  it  was  a 
German  painting  which  had  been  in  this 
country  for  less  than  a  century.  But  on  another 
level  the  National  Gallery  had  only  one  other 
small  and  unrepresentative  work  by  this 
significant  and  unprolific  artist;  it  was 
prepared  to  sink  the  remainder  of  its  annual 
grant  into  the  purchase  price;  and  the  money 
raised  would  be  used  by  the  vendors,  the 
Wernher  family,  to  maintain  their  home, 
Luton  Hoo,  in  excellent  condition  and 
accessible  to  the  public.  It  was  these  factors 
which  swayed  the  Fund's  Trustees. 

In  contrast,  a  mediaeval  Persian  manus- 
cript, which  had  been  in  the  British  Librar}^, 
London,  for  years,  attracted  a  luke-warm 
financial  response  from  the  Fund  because  the 
Library  and  other  sources  were  unable  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  keep  it  in  the 
country  after  it  was  sold  in  the  auction  room. 
The  same  with  the  Codex  Leicester  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  United  Kingdom 
already  has  an  unequalled  collection  of 
Leonardo  manuscripts  at  Windsor  Castle  and 
after  the  Leicester  family  had  been  convinced 
by  Christie's  that  the  highest  price  could  be 
raised  at  auction  the  Fund  stood  aside  when 
the  sum  raised,  £2.2  million,  was  below 
expectation  and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  lobby 
for  its  retention  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
However,  Lord  Charteris  would  obviously  like 
the  Leicester  family  home,  Holkham  Hall,  to 
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keep  going  and  the  Fund  might  act  in  the 
future  if  more  treasures  have  to  be  sold  to  make 
up  for  the  disappointment  of  the  Leonardo 
price. 

Lord  Charteris  is  happy  that  the  Trustees 
have  been  in  general  agreement  on  all  the 
twenty  or  so  acquisitions  and  promises  made  in 
the  first  year.  The  Altdorfer  aroused  a  lively 
discussion  about  its  'Britishness'  and  the 
£1 18,652  spent  on  buying  in  the  sale-room  five 
pieces  of  Indian  ivory  furniture  and  a  silver 
centrepiece,  all  previously  the  property  of 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  also  led  to  some 
controversy.  This  was  the  Fund's  first  pur- 
chase and  subsequent  experience  might  have 
dissuaded  it  from  competing  in  the  sale-room 
and  buying  items  on  its  own  account.  At  the 
time  it  thought  the  house  itself  might  soon 
come  its  way  and  buying  the  furniture  was  a 
first  step  in  coping  with  that  contingency.  Now 
Kedleston  has  retreated  from  the  front  line  and 
the  furniture  has  been  loaned  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

Perhaps  the  great  achievement  of  the  Fund 
has  been  the  range  of  its  aid.  The  £16,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  original  manuscript  of 


2:  Canons  Ashby,  Elizabethan  house  and 
garden. 

3 :  The  Balfour  ciborium. 


Gilbert  White's  'The  Natural  History  of 
Selborne'  is  an  obvious  area  of  participation,  as 
was  the  £50,769  to  the  Lincolnshire  County 
Library  to  enable  it  to  purchase  Tennysonian 
manuscripts  including /a?  Memoriam .  But  the 
£100,000  grant,  plus  an  interest  free  loan  of 
£50,000,  towards  the  excavation  of  the  Ma7y 
Rose,  the  sunken  flagship  of  Henry  viii  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  is  much  more  imagina- 
tive as  was  the  £20,000  given  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  towards  work  on  a 
Dorset  building  which  houses  a  breeding 
colony  of  Greater  Horseshoe  Bats,  an  endan- 
gered species.  The  Blackpool  Grand  Theatre 
Trust,  which  set  out  to  restore  a  fine  late 
nineteenth-century  theatre,  received  £10,000 
in  recognition  of  its  own  money  raising  efforts, 
and  the  Hunterian  Art  Gallery  in  Glasgow  was 
given  £85,000  to  help  keep  intact  its  collection 
of  paintings  by  Whistler  on  the  understanding 
that  it  produced  a  further  £85,000. 

Other  grants  include  £5000  towards  the 
Suffolk  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation's 
intended  purchase  of  Carlton  Marshes,  a  slice 
of  land  of  great  scientific  interest  threatened 
with  cultivation,  and  the  same  sum  to  help 
safeguard  Kirkby  Moor  in  Lincolnshire,  one 
of  the  few  remaining 'wetlands';  £25,000  to  the 
City  of  Worcester  towards  the  acquisition  of  a 
former  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  town;  money  to 
help  Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery  to  buy  a 
Burne-Jones  tapestry,  one  of  a  set  of  six,  of 
which  it  already  owns  four;  and  more. 

The  Fund  is  dependent  on  approaches,  so 
cannot  spread  its  resources  evenly  across  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  far,  for  example,  there 
has  been  no  project  in  Northern  Ireland  that 
has  asked  for  help,  but  this  could  change 
shortly.  In  other  cases  the  Fund  has  promised 
money  if  there  is  also  a  cash  commitment  from 


other  sources  -  there  are  moves  afoot  to  return 
the  old  Temple  Bar  of  the  City  of  London 
back  to  a  site  near  St.  Paul's:  the  Fund  is 
prepared  to  contribute  £50,000  if  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  the  much  greater  sum  needed 
coming  from  elsewhere. 

All  told  there  have  been  approaching  250 
applications  for  aid  in  the  first  year,  but  the 
Trustees  were  in  such  agreement  as  to  what 
constituted  part  of  the  national  heritage  that 
no  decision  has  yet  gone  to  the  vote :  they  have 
been  unanimous.  The  problems  will  undoubt- 
edly come  in  the  future  when  a  great  national 
treasure  -  a  country  house  threatened  with 
destruction,  or  a  masterpiece  with  export  - 
suddenly  arrives  in  the  limelight.  Then  the 
Trustees  will  face  the  dilemma  of  putting 
perhaps  their  planned  expenditure  for  the  year 
behind  one  project.  If  more  than  one  major 
decision  arrives  in  rapid  succession  thev  might 
have  to  risk  digging  deeper  into  their  resources 
in  the  hope  that  a  bigger  Government  grant  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  top  up  the  Fund.  Lord 
Charteris  does  not  give  the  impression  that  he 
will  temporise:  financial  rectitude  will  take 
second  place  to  the  pressing  heritage  need  of 
the  moment. 

More  delicate  decisions  revolve  round 
circumstances  when  an  important  painting 
which  has  always  been  associated  with  a 
particular  house  is  sold,  perhaps  to  raise 
money  to  safeguard  the  building.  Should  the 
Fund  help  to  buy  it  and  leave  it  in  situ  with  the 
vendor  getting  his  money  and  retaining  his 
painting,  although  almost  certainly  ensuring 
access  for  the  public?  Probably;  Lord 
Charteris  would  see  this  as  the  sensible 
solution.  A  more  long  term  problem  is 
whether  the  National  Heritage  Memorial 
Fund  should  extend  its  activities.  Taking  on 
the  management  of  works  of  art  offered  in  lieu 
of  tax  would  involve  extra  staff  and  mean 
developing  expertise  in  a  new  field.  Playing  a 
more  active  role  in  private  treaty  sales,  which 
also  carry  big  tax  advantages  for  the  vendor,  is 
also  a  possibility,  as  is  being  consulted  over 
whether  export  licences  should  be  temporarily 
withheld  on  works  of  art  of  national  interest. 
There  is  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Fund  should  raise  money:  it  has  already 
received  some  donations,  but  should  it  set  up 
in  competition  with  the  National  Trust  and 
the  National  .Art  Collections  Fund?  Time  will 
decide  all  these  queries:  at  the  moment  Lord 
Charteris  does  not  believe  in  fighting  battles 
before  they  arise. 

There  is  also  a  political  dimension.  A  good 
relationship  with  the  Minister  for  the  .Arts  and 
the  Treasury-  is  essential  in  securing  money  for 
the  Fund.  So  far  its  functions  of  acting  as  a 
safety  net  and  as  a  fire  brigade  -  have  been 
fulfilled  unobtrusively  and  effectively.  It  has 
trodden  on  few  toes  and  its  decisions  have 
been  generally  supported.  The  National 
Heritage  Memorial  Fund  has  had  a  good, 
unsensational  start.  It  has  found  its  feet  and 
established  guidelines.  Its  real  adventures  still 
lie  in  the  future. 
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Pierre  Dieterle 

A  COROT  DISCOVERY 

Sotheby  's  sale  of  1 9th  Century  European  Painting  in  New  York  on  May  28  has  brought 
to  light  the  fascinating  story  of  a  Corot  portrait  that  was  copied,  lost  and  has  now  reappeared. 


The  fortunes  of  the  lost  portrait  La 
Meditation ,  replaced  by  a  copy  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  its  reappearance  after  so 
long,  makes  a  strange  tale. 

From  1864  to  1868  Corot  used  studio 
models,  such  as  Emma  Dobigny  whom  he 
often  painted,  sometimes  dressed  in  costumes 
from  Italy,  a  country  he  had  visited  in  his 
carefree  youth.  This  portrait,  when  finished, 
aroused  the  admiration  of  his  faithful  friends 
among  whom  was  the  painter  Eugene  Lavieille 
who  worked  on  a  copy  of  it  in  a  museum,  as  was 
the  custom  of  many  painters. 

At  about  that  time  Lavieille  had  made  a 
remarkable  replica  of  the  Agostina,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington.  The  replica 
was  so  good  that  when  Alfred  Robaut  wished 
to  reproduce  this  picture  for  his  book 
'L'Oeuvre  de  Corot'  and  learnt  that  it  was  not 
available  he  used  the  copy  by  Lavieille  instead 
(Robaut,  Volume  III,  No.  1662);  on  the  back 
of  the  canvas  is  the  caption  'Dans  I'atelier  de 
Corot,  Fevner  1866'. 

Robaut,  however,  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
painting  in  question,  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  Meditation  or  J eune  Fille  pensive.  Corot 
probably  disposed  of  it  to  an  art  collector  or  an 
American  dealer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Corot 
was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
United  States  and  the  famous  collector  M. 
Walters  of  Baitimore  had  bought  a  picture  in 
his  studio  from  him  in  1865  (Robaut,  Volume 
I,  page  222).  The  author  merely  wrote  in  his 
notes  that  he  distinctly  remembered  having 
seen  Corot  paint  this  model  in  the  presence  of 
his  pupil  Constant  Dutilleux  c.  1853,  which 
seems  to  place  it  rather  early.  He  mentions 
having  seen  much  later,  in  1891,  the  painting 
by  Dutilleux,  of  which  he  leaves  a  sketch, 
which  portrays  the  same  model  but  entirely  in 
profile  and  executed  on  a  much  smaller  canvas. 

It  is  known  that  Alfred  Robaut  began  to 
assemble  material  for  his  work  on  Corot  only  a 
few  years  before  the  death  of  the  Master,  and 
that  certain  works  which  Corot  could  no  longer 
remember  or  which  were  in  collections  abroad 
were  only  discovered  later,  to  be  published  in 
the  'Supplements'.  Such  were  Figure  dejeune 
Fille  in  the  Chester  Dale  Collection  or  J  eune 
Fille  an  corsage  noir  in  the  Hammer  Collec- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Meditation 
would  have  found  a  place  there  had  it  not 
'disappeared'  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  in  the  following  circumstances. 

We  know  that  in  1 898  it  belonged  to  Georges 
Petit  and  to  one  of  the  most  important  art 
dealers  of  the  time,  Boussod,  Valadon  et  Cie., 


who  handled  many  canvases  by  Corot.  A  well- 
known  gallery  in  New  York,  Crist  Delmonico 
acquired  the  painting  and  subsequently  it  went 
to  the  collection  of  a  railway  magnate,  Mr.  S. 
Henry  of  Philadelphia.  The  sale  of  Henry's 
pictures  when  he  died  was  held  in  New  York  at 
the  Mendelssohnn  Hall  on  25  January  1907 
where  the  Meditation  was  illustrated  as  Lot  5 
in  the  catalogue.  The  Knoedler  Gallery 
bought  it  at  auction  for  $15,600  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  H.  Borden,  a  New  York  businessman. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  Jeune  Fille 
pensive  after  this  sale  for  more  than  30  years 
until,  in  1940,  the  portrait  appeared  first  in  the 
Corot  exhibition  in  San  Francisco  and  then,  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  organised  an  exhibition 
entitled  'French  painting  from  David  to 
Toulouse-Lautrec'.  The  catalogue  re- 
produced, as  No.  14,  a  picture  resembling  in 
every  respect  the  Meditation  as  Study  of  a 
Woman.  The  dimensions  are  obviously  the 
same,  reference  is  made  to  the  Henry  sale  and 
the  name  of  the  owner  is  given  as  Mr. 
Goldschmidt.  The  following  year  the  same 
picture  was  on  view  at  an  important  gallery  in 
New  York  at  an  exhibition  of  works  by  Corot. 
It  is  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  and  the  name 
of  the  lender,  M.  Goldschmidt,  is  also  given. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  Meditation  had 
come  to  light,  but  on  examination  of  the 
photographs  in  the  Boussod  archives  and  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Henry  sale  and  comparing 
these  with  the  reproductions  which  appear  in 
the  catalogue  of  these  later  exhibitions 
disturbing  differences  emerge.  The  copy  by 
Lavieille  comes  to  mind  but  there  are  very  few 
points  of  comparison  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
these  differences  based  solely  on  documents, 
are  simply  due  to  awkward  restoration.  This  is 
all  the  more  likely  as  the  lender  was  a  person  of 
note.  Jakob  Goldschmidt  was  indeed  the 
former  director  of  the  Darmstadter  Bank  of 
Berlin  before  the  last  war.  A  great  art  lover,  he 
had  assembled  an  important  collection,  chiefly 
in  Paris  and  London  before  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1933,  fleeing  from  Hitler's 
Germany. 

If,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  copy  by  Lavieille  it 
is  possible  that  after  the  dispersal  of  his  studio 
in  1889  the  picture  arrived  in  Germany  by 
some  devious  route  and  was  offered  to  Jakob 
Goldschmidt  as  the  picture  in  the  Henry  sale. 
Even  so,  he  did  not  retain  it  in  his  collection  as 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Hanna  Fund 
which  bequeathed  it  to  the  Cleveland  Museum 
in  1948. 


Jakob  Goldschmidt  died  in  New  York  in 
1955  and  his  collection  was  dispersed  in 
November  1956  and  was  offered  at  Sotheby's 
in  London  in  October  1958.  In  the  first  sale, 
among  the  old  and  modern  pictures  by 
Daumier,  Delacroix  and  Pissarro,  there  was 
sold  to  an  English  collector  the  famous  Venus 
an  Bain  by  Corot.  The  second  sale  included 
seven  pictures  by  Impressionist  Masters :  three 
canvases  by  Monet,  two  by  Cezanne,  one  by 
Renoir  and  the  Jardin  Public  by  Van  Gogh 
which  fetched  exceptionally  high  prices  for  the 
times.  The  prices  realised  for  these  seven 
pictures  caused  a  great  sensation  and  nowadays 
are  thought  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
considerable  vogue  for  Impressionist  paintings 
on  the  world  market. 

Jakob  Goldschmidt 's  picture  finally  arrived 
at  the  Cleveland  Museum  and  was  lent  in  1960 
to  the  Corot  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  There  it  is  reproduced  in  the 
catalogue  as  No.  87  with  two  attributions- 
the  Henry  sale  and  the  Goldschmidt  collection 
-which  clearly  demonstrated  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  disappearance  of  the  Boussod 
picture  since  1907. 

It  was  in  similar  circumstances  that  the 
picture  from  the  Goldschmidt  collection  was 
exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  of  1965  at 
an  exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain.  There  was  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  on  this  occasion  with  the 
organisers,  but  any  discussion  was  pointless 
since  it  was  impossible  to  locate  the  original 
picture. 

The  problem,  therefore,  remained  unsolved 
and  the  dossier  was  to  be  closed  and  filed 
among  insoluble  cases.  Then  suddenly,  quite 
recently,  in  a  certain  collection  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  United  States  a  portrait  of  a  pensive 
young  woman  signed  by  Corot  was  discovered. 
It  was  possible  to  examine  this  picture  and  it 
was  a  revelation.  There  was  no  doubt  that  at 
last  the  missing  original  picture  had  been 
found. 

It  is  painted  on  panel  and  has  on  the  back  the 
trademark  of  Boussod,  Valadon  et  Cie.  with  a 
number  which  corresponds  to  the  one  in  their 
stock  book;  the  photograph  in  their  catalogue 
is  precisely  that  of  the  picture  and  on  one  side 
of  the  back  of  the  panel  is  the  stamp  of  Crist 
Delmonico  and  their  registration  number, 
3610. 

With  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  the 
two  pictures  could  be  examined  side  by  side 
and   we   could   admire   the  incomparable 
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(Above) 

Corot's  original  Meditation  painted  on  board  and  signed.  Corot 
improved  his  version  by  re-covering  the  upper  left  side  with  a  lighter 
colour  to  emphasise  the  model's  face. 


(Above) 

Lavieille's  copy,  unsigned  and  painted  as  an  academic  exercise.  The 
foliage  at  the  upper  left  side  shows  that  he  made  the  copy  prior  to  Corot 's 
modification. 


sensitivity  of  Corot,  whereas  the  work  of 
Lavieille  seemed  to  lack  a  certain  warmth.  The 
principal  theme  of  Corot's  picture  is  reverie,  a 
theme  very  often  treated  in  his  portraits-a 
profound  reverie  that  springs  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul  expressed  with  an  understanding 
which  conveys  the  emotion  of  the  artist  and  the 
mystery  of  creation. 

It  is  undeniable,  as  Germain  Bazin  has  so 
rightly  emphasised,  that  Rembrandt  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  Corot  and  that  both 
painters  adopted  the  same  method  of  using 
light  and  shade.  Like  the  Dutch  masters  Corot 
made  the  face  express  his  deepest  feelings  and 
search  for  all  that  life  holds.  In  this  painting 
everything  is  emotive-the  face  lost  in  a 


dream,  the  careless  nonchalant  pose,  the  folds 
of  the  silken  material  or  the  muted  tones  which 
blend  so  harmoniously  and  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  barely  discernible  landscape. 

If  we  re-examine  the  copy  by  Lavieille  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  remarkably  executed  and 
that  all  those  who  were  deceived  were  acting  in 
good  faith,  for  only  by  comparing  the  two 
could  any  conclusion  be  reached.  The  two 
pictures  are  reproduced  here  and  it  is  im- 
mediately obvious  that  the  original  does  not 
include  foliage  at  the  upper  left  side.  Corot  had 
improved  his  version  by  re-covering  this  area 
with  a  light  colour  probably  to  make  the  face  of 
the  model  stand  out  and  show  to  advantage. 
Lavieille  had  painted  his  copy  before  this 


modification  was  made  and  subsequently  did 
not  alter  it.  This  proves  that  for  him  it  was  an 
academic  exercise  and  not  a  copy  made  with 
dishonest  intent  as,  unfortunately,  is  often  the 
case.  Nor  does  his  picture  carrj-  any  signature 
whereas  the  original  most  certainly  bears  that 
of  Corot  -  rather  faint,  no  doubt  due  to 
unskilled  cleaning  and  its  age.  Another 
inscription  has  been  added  alongside  which 
already  appears  in  the  reproduction  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Henr\'  sale  and  on  the 
photograph  in  the  Boussod  archives  of  1898. 

As  in  romantic  novels  this  stor}  lias  a  happy 
ending.  Doubts  have  been  resolved  and  all 
admirers  of  the  genius  of  Corot  will  not  fail  to 
applaud  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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Sara  Day 


THE  GENEVA  AUCTION  SEASON 


Proposed  new  legislation  in  Geneva  threatens 
the  future  development  of  the  city  as  an 
international  centre  for  the  auction  market. 


(Top  left) 

Dr.  Geza  von  Habsburg,  Christie's 
(Top  right) 

Dr.  Jiirg  Willie,  Director  of  Sotheby's 
Switzerland. 

(Above) 

Osvaldo  Patrizzi  and  Gabriel  Tortella  of 
Antiquorum. 

(Right) 

Alain  Nicollier,  Director  of  Koller  Geneva. 


In  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  since 
the  extraordinary  sales  of  last  November, 
Geneva  has  become  the  world  centre  for  the 
auction  of  jewellery  and  small  precious  ob- 
jects. For  twelve  years  Christie's  developed 
and  dominated  this  market  but  its  great  rival, 
Sotheby's,  arrived  there  in  grand  style 
recently,  although  its  Swiss  headquarters 
remain  in  Zurich.  Phillips  has  been  holding 
sales  in  Geneva  for  the  last  three  years.  Gabriel 
Tortella  of  the  Geneva  firm  Antiquorum  does 
not  handle  jeweller}-  but  has  carved  out  an 
international  niche  for  himself  and  his  partner, 
Osvaldo  Patrizzi,  in  another  great  Swiss 
speciality,  the  sale  of  clocks  and  watches  and 
related  books,  and  is  now  expanding  to  include 
important  paintings  and  furniture.  The  latest 
contestant  appears  to  be  Galerie  Koller  of 
Zurich  which  has  opened  an  office  in  Geneva 
and  is  aggressively  looking  for  a  slice  of  this 
rich  cake  for  itself. 

Similar  reasons  motivated  the  top  three 
British  auction  houses  to  open  offices  and 
organise  sales  in  Geneva.  Restrictive  duties,  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of 
foreign-mounted  jeweller}'  less  than  100  years 
old  into  the  United  Kingdom,  plus  the  advent 
of  V.A.T.  there,  made  it  imperative  to  find  an 
alternative  European  centre  for  the  sale  of 
jewellery  and  related  small  objets  d'art  where 
the  laws  and  taxes  are  more  favourable. 
Geneva,  which  has  traditionally  been  a  bastion 
of  jewellery  and  gold  box  manufacturing  and 
retailing,  discreet  bank  vaults  and  rich 
international  society,  appeared  to  offer  the 
ideal  conditions  and  setting. 

Fine  art  auctions  in  Switzerland  before  the 
arrival  of  Christie's,  Sotheby's  and  Phillips 
were  rather  alien  to  the  Swiss.  In  England  fine 
art  auctions  have  been  for  two  centuries 
something  of  an  aristocratic  sport,  but 
established  society  in  Switzerland,  par- 
ticularly in  Suisse  Romande,  regarded  them  as 
necessary  outcome  of  the  handling  of  mis- 
managed private  estates,  or,  if  not  that,  just 
plainly  a  matter  of  poor  taste.  A  Calvinistic 
dislike  of  ostentatious  wealth  and  publicity 
may  also  be  a  reason. 

Specific  laws  governing  auctions  had  not 
been  necessary  and  the  peculiarly  Genevois 
answer  to  establishing  control  was  to  insist  that 
a  huissier  judiciaire,  or  government  authority, 
be  on  the  rostrum  for  every  sale.  The  Canton 
requires  that  one  member  of  this  exclusive 
band  of  three  or  four  lawyers  sit  alongside  the 
auctioneer,  settle  any  disputes  and  record 
prices,  names  and  addresses  of  buyers,  Proces 
Verbal,  for  the  Canton.  The  huissier  deducts  a 
sliding  rate  for  himself  and  the  Canton  from 
the  14  per  cent  buyer's  commission,  six  per 
cent  of  which  goes  to  the  federal  government  in 
Berne.  Sw'xss grossistes ,  wholesalers,  pay  eight 
per  cent  buyer's  commission  and  foreign- 
domiciled  buyers  receive  a  refund  of  six  per 
cent  on  production  of  a  stamped  export 
declaration. 

The  considerable  powers  of  the  huissiers 
were  already  an  irritant  to  the  auction  houses 
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made  to  those  specific  articles  which  threaten 
such  areas  as  discretion  over  the  identity  of 
sellers  and  buyers  and  information  on  unsold 
items.  The  law  also  proposes  raising  the  rates 
paid  to  the  huissiers  and  threatens  the  manner 
in  which  some  Swiss  auction  houses  conduct 
their  business  by  making  it  illegal  for  an 
auctioneer  to  buy  and  sell  on  his  own  account. 
The  law  introduced  in  Zurich  in  January  1980 
is  less  stringent  and  stipulates  that  unsold 
items  must  be  omitted  from  the  after  sale  price 
list  and  any  publicity.  Interested  parties  can 
now  ask  a  Zurich  auctioneer  if  items  are  still 
available  for  sale. 

Christie's  past  14  years  in  Geneva  have  been 
glorious  as  testified  by  the  string  of  record- 
breaking  sales  chronicled  in  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary booklet.  The  number  of  important  royal 
collections  sold,  beginning  in  1968,  with  the 
collection  of  Meissen  porcelain  of  a  member  of 
a  European  royal  family,  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  impeccable  connections  of  Christie's 
director  in  Geneva,  Dr.  Geza  von  Habsburg, 
great-great-grandson  of  Emperor  Franz-Josef 
of  Austria. 

This  charming  and  cultured  man,  author  of 
a  book  on  Faberge,  has  a  doctorate  in  the 
history  of  art,  speaks  seven  languages  and 
clearly  holds  the  inside  track  when  making  the 
twice  yearly  sweeps  of  Europe  in  search  of 
collections  and  estates.  Other  notable  Chris- 
tie's Geneva  sales  include  the  jewels  of  Nina 
Dyer,  ex-wife  of  Baron  Heinrich  von  Thyssen 
and  Prince  Sadruddin  Khan;  the  pearls  Louis 
XIV  gave  Maria  Mancini;  Franz-Josef's  1913 
sports  touring  car;  the  47.69  carat  Star  of 
Africa  diamond  (SF.  1,600,000)  and  the  42.00 
carat  Polar  Star  which  realised  SF. 8,000,000, 


(Left) 

German  bisque-headed  doll,  estimated  to 
realise  SF.  2,000-2,500  at  Phillips  12  May. 

(Below) 

Pearl  and  diamond  tiara  by  K.  Rielander, 
estimated  to  realise  SF.  200,000 at  Christie's 
13-14  May. 


(Below  centre) 
Pablo  Picasso. 

Deux  danseurs,  ballets  S.  Diaghilev,  Monte 

Carlo,  1925. 
Drawing  in  Indian  ink, 
35  X  26  cm. 

Estimated  to  realise  SF.  80,000-100,000  at 
Antiquorum  4  May. 


November  1980,  an  auction  record  for  a  single 
diamond. 

Christie's  sales  schedule  for  May  1981,  is  as 
follows:  11  May  porcelain,  Art  Nouveau  and 
wine;  12  May  objets  d'art,  Russian  art  and 
Faberge;  13  May  watches,  silver  and  jewel!er>' 
and  14  May  jewellery. 

The  outstanding  piece  in  the  porcelain  sale 
is  a  Meissen  royal  presentation  gold-mounted 
snuffbox,  circa  1747.  The  sale  of  Art  Nouveau 
and  Art  Deco  includes  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  by  Otto  Prutscher,  Vienna  1924,  a 
marqueterie-de-vetre  crocus  vase  by  Emil 
Galle  and  an  enamelled  jewel  casket  also  by 
Galle.  The  auction  of  objets  features  a  George 
Hi  gold-mounted  agate  snuffbox,  the  front 
with  a  w;itch  signed  J.  A.  S.  Cox,  the  reverse 


with  automaton,  circa  1770,  while  the  session 
devoted  to  Faberge  includes  part  two  of  the 
Josiane  Woolf  Collection.  An  important  item 
in  the  silver  sale  is  the  Augsburg  parcel  gilt 
model  of  a  dromedary  and  rider  by  Wolfgang 
John,  circa  1670.  The  highlight  of  the  jewel 
sale  is  a  superb  rectangular  cut  sapphire  ring, 
34.03  carats  which  is  expected  to  realise 
around  SF. 2,000,000. 

Sotheby's  arrived  in  Geneva  in  brilliant 
splendour  inviting  the  cream  of  Genevois 
society  to  preview  the  series  of  sales  in 
November  1980.  The  series  totalled 
SF. 64, 373, 800  of  which  jewellery  comprised 
85  per  cent.  The  highlight  wasthecontroversial 
sale  of  a  pair  of  pear-shaped  diamond  ear-rings 
for  SF.  11,300,000,  establishing  a  new  world 
auction  record  for  any  object.  The  controversy 
centred  on  the  ownership  of  the  ear-rings  which 
the  Iranian  government  claimed  were  the 
property  of  Farah  Dhiba,  ex-Empress  of  Iran. 
Sotheby's  vehemently  denied  the  claim  but 
refused  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  E!uropean 
owner.  The  claim  was  found  to  be  unjustified. 
The  publicity,  however,  was  priceless! 

Sotheby's  is  more  broadly-based  in  Switzer- 
land than  Christie's,  having  held  auctions  in 
Zurich  since  1969.  The  sale  of  an  .American 
collection  of  jewels  in  1971  totalled 
SF.  12,000,000  and  included  an  emerald 
necklace  that  once  belonged  to  the  Russian 
Imperial  family  which  fetched  SF.  4,000,000. 
Sotheby's  well-connected  and  multilingual 
director  in  Switzerland  is  Dr.  Jiirt:  W  illc  who 
comes  from  a  renowned  Swiss  military'  family. 
He  has  not  only  been  responsible  for  the  many 
successful  sales  in  Zurich  and  St.  Moritz,  but 
also  brought  the  incomparable  Robert  von 
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Hirsch  Collection  to  Sotheby's.  The  jewellen- 
expert,  Nicholas  Rayner,  opened  the  Geneva 
office  in  1977  and  conducted  the  jewellery 
sales  in  November  1980.  Sotheby's  jewellery 
sales  in  St.  Moritz  each  February'  have  become 
something  of  a  tradition,  attended  with  equal 
interest  by  dealers  and  the  jet  set.  The  May 
and  November  sales  are  being  split,  with 
jeweller\'  and  precious  items  being  sold  in 
Geneva,  and  Swiss  paintings,  arms  and 
armour  and  ironwork  in  Zurich. 

The  Geneva  sales  at  the  Hotel  des  Bergues 
will  be  as  follows:  5  May  European  silver; 
6  May  portrait  miniatures,  gold  boxes  and 
Russian  works  of  art;  7  May  jewels  and  8  May 
jewels  and  carpets.  The  jewels  sale  includes  an 
exceptional  shield-shaped  pink  diamond  of 
18.50  carats  which  is  estimated  to  fetch  around 
SF. 3, 000, 000  and  a  lot  which  comprises  a 
31.98  carat  faint  brownish-pink  diamond  ring, 
a  19.53  carat  'D'  colour  diamond  ring  and  a 
diamond  brooch  by  Chaumet,  estimate 
SF.2,000,000.  The  collection  of  Art  Deco 
clocks  includes  a  beautiful  Cartier  myster}- 
clock  consisting  of  a  round  crystal  rock  face 
mounted  in  gold  and  enamel,  dated  June  1922. 
The  sale  of  portrait  miniatures  includes  a 
collection  of  French  miniatures,  the  property 
of  Mme  Blehaut;  Viennese  miniatures  from 
the  Dr.  Bertha  W.  Spitzer  Foundation  and  a 
selection  of  miniatures  from  the  Horst  Fasold 
Collection. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  sale  of  gold 
boxes  and  objects  of  vertu  is  a  rare  gold  and 
rosewood  chatelaine,  bearing  the  maker's  mark 
of  Jean  DucroUay,  Paris  1760.  The  sale  of 


European  silver  features  a  Belgian  soup  tu- 
reen, cover  and  stand  by  Marc  Lefevre, 
Tournai,  1776;  a  German  silver  centrepiece  by 
Daniel  Schiller,  Augsburg  1761-63  and  a  late 
seventeenth-century  German  parcel-gilt 
centrepiece  showing  Vulcan  forging  a  shield  by 
Albrecht  Biller,  Augsburg. 

Phillips  sales  at  the  Hotel  des  Bergues  are 
arranged  and  conducted  by  Ian  Blowfield,  a 
jeweller}'  expert  who  previously  had  worked 
for  Sotheby's  for  six  years.  The  May  sales 
comprise  dolls  and  automata  on  12  May  and 
jewels  and  watches  on  13  May.  Highlights  of 
the  dolls  sale  include:  a  German  bisque- 
headed  three  faced  character  doll  and  a  fine 
negro  fashion  doll,  while  the  auction  of  jewels 
and  watches  includes  a  diamond  necklace 
estimated  at  SF. 200,000  to  SF.250,000  and  a 
gold  and  enamel  quarter-repeating  cylinder 
watch  with  automaton  work  by  Pierre  Danel, 
Geneva.  Phillips  greatest  success,  has  been  in 
the  field  of  jewellery  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Blowfield,  is  their  reason  for  being  in  Geneva. 

The  Geneva  firm  of  Antiquorum,  Galerie 
d'Horlogerie  Ancienne,  combines  the  colour- 
ful entrepreneurial  talents  of  Gabriel  Tortella, 
a  former  dancer,  caterer  and,  latterly,  suc- 
cessful journalist,  and  the  scholarly, 
internationally-recognised  clock  and  watch 
expertise  of  Osvaldo  Patrizzi.  Antiquorum's 
sale  of  Impressionist  and  modern  paintings, 
objets  d'art  and  furniture  on  4  May  comprises 
80  pictures  from  the  Cannone,  Schindler  and 
other  private  Genevan  collections  with  works 
by  Utrillo,  Dufy,  Vlaminck,  Domoto,  Val- 
loton  and  Erni.  The  auction  also  includes 


Picasso's  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  two  dancers 
from  the  Diaghilev  Ballet,  signed  and  dated 
1925.  Tortella  places  considerable  value  on  the 
ambience  of  his  sales  which  are  now  held  on  his 
new  premises,  a  stunning  sixteenth-century 
house  in  Geneva's  Vieille  Ville. 

Finally,  Galerie  Koller,  which  is  the  largest 
Swiss  auction  house,  will  be  holding  sales  of 
seventeenth  to  twentieth  century  paintings, 
modern  and  Swiss  engravings,  furniture  and 
carpets,  clocks,  silver  and  jeweller)',  porcelain 
and  Oriental  works  of  art  at  the  Zurich 
premises  from  7  to  30  May.  Important  sales 
such  as  these  are  only  held  twice  a  year  but  over 
6,000  items  are  auctioned  over  the  three- week 
period.  The  works  of  art  are  exhibited  both  in 
Zurich  and  Geneva. 

Alain  Nicollier  is  the  director  of  the  Geneva 
office  and  also  responsible  for  Koller  dealings 
with  the  French-speaking  countries.  Pierre 
Koller,  an  expert  on  paintings  and  furniture, 
opened  his  antiques  business  20  years  ago  and 
is  in  partnership  with  his  sister,  Antoinette,  an 
expert  on  Oriental  art.  The  auction  business  is 
a  later  venture  of  notable  success  and  the  firm 
has  recently  opened  an  office  in  New  York. 
Koller  may  be  a  little  slower  than  its  com- 
petitors but  is  still  a  serious  contender  in  the 
Swiss  auction  scene. 


(BelotiO 

Diamond  bracelet,  diamond  brooch  by 
Chaumet  and  two  rings  set  with  rectangular 
step-cut  diamonds  weighing 3 1 .98  and  19.53 
carats.  To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's  7-8  May. 
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THE 

TUNNICLIFFE 
STUDIO  SALE 

Christie's  continue  their  tradition  of  studio 
sales  which  in  the  past  have  included 
such  illustrious  names  as  Gainsborough,  Sar- 
gent, Augustus  John  and  Francis  Russel  Flint 
with  the  auction  of  Charles  Tunnicliffe's 
collection  of  bird  drawings  and  sketchbooks  on 
15  May  1981  at  their  King  Street  salerooms, 
London. 

The  work  of  Charles  F.  Tunnicliffe  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  other  great  bird  artists 
such  as  Audubon,  Lear  and  Thorburn. 
Charles  Tunnicliffe  displayed  his  talent  at  an 
early  age  drawing  animals  on  his  father's  farm 
near  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire.  His  remarkable 
ability  was  recognised  by  his  schoolmaster  who 
encouraged  him  to  take  a  scholarship  to  the 
Macclesfield  School  of  Art  and  then  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  where  rural  themes 
comprised  his  subject  matter.  It  was  some  12 
years  later  that  he  became  interested  in  birds 
after  meeting  Reginald  Wagstaffe,  curator  of 
the  Stockport  Museum,  who  was  also  an 
ornithologist  and  scientist.  Wagstaffe  im- 
pressed on  Tunnicliffe  the  importance  of  field 
work  and  accurate  recording. 

Tunnicliffe  was  perhaps  less  known  for  his 
accomplishments  as  an  etcher  and  engraver. 
His  public  image  was  largely  based  on  the 
watercolours  and  prints  sold  through  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  of  which  he 
was  vice-president,  and  the  Royal  Academy, 
until  the  Royal  Academy  exhibited  a  selection 
of  his  measured  drawings  and  sketchbooks. 
Hitherto  only  a  small  circle  of  friends  were 
aware  of  these  measured  drawings  which  must 
be  considered  the  most  important  part  of  his 
work,  and  to  which  he  dedicated  much  of  his 
spare  time  for  40  years  or  so.  Hundreds  of 
people  sent  him  specimens  from  all  over  the 
country  enabling  the  artist  to  compile  this 
remarkable  reference. 

Tunnicliffe  also  built  up  a  considerable 
reputation  as  an  illustrator  and  by  the  end  of 
his  life  had  illustrated  more  than  80  books.  One 
of  his  first  commissions  was  for  Henry 
Williamson's  Tarka  the  Otter.  He  is  also 
remembered  for  his  own  books  such  as 
Shoreland  Summer  Diary  which  records  his 
period  at  Malltraeth  and  A  Mereside  Chronicle 
-  his  farewell  to  Cheshire. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  sight  began  to 
fail  and  so  Tunnicliffe  confined  his  work  to 
private  commissions.  He  died  in  1979. 

(Right  above) 

Green  Woodpeckers,  18'/2  X  23V4  inches. 
(Fight  below) 

Glossy  Ibis,  ZJ'/sX  IS'A  inches. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

The  sixth  West  of  England  Fair  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Bath, 
between  12  and  16  May  1981. 


This  fair  has  now  become  a  major  part  of 
the  British  art  and  antiques  calendar, 
continuing  to  attract  new  dealers  from  Lon- 
don, other  parts  of  Britain,  and  even  from 
abroad.  At  one  time  the  future  of  regionally- 
based  fairs  of  this  type  was  rather  uncertain; 
there  are  still  far  too  many  that  simply  fail  to 
attract  dealers  of  sufficient  importance,  and 
therefore  never  live  up  to  their  own  promo- 
tional efforts. 

However,  Bath  is  now  well  established  in  its 
sixth  year,  and  has  managed  to  retain  an 
attractive  provincial  flavour  which  is  com- 
bined with  an  increasing  international  appeal. 
This  is  reflected  by  the  attendance  this  year  of 
major  New  York  furniture  dealers,  Philip 
Colleck.  Those  taking  part  in  the  fair  are  wide 
ranging  in  their  interests,  and  include 
specialists  in  furniture  of  many  periods,  silver 
and  jeweller}-,  ceramics  and  glass,  metalwork, 
oriental  works  of  art,  paintings,  maps  and 
prints  and  mirrors  and  candelabra. 


2:  Diamond  set  grape-vine  pendant  earrings, 
c.  1820,  exhibited  by  Ilan  ey  ^  Gore,  London. 


3:  Chelsea  'Hans  Shane'  botanical  plate,  late 
brown  anchor  period,  c.  1758.  9^2  inches 
diameter.  Exhibited  by 
Klaber  &  Klaber,  London. 


4:  Pair  of  Derby  figures  representing  Dbe/iy 
and  Matrimony,  c.  1765,  exhibited  by 
Graham  and  Oxley,  London. 


1:  Charles  Ilivalnnt  and 
beechivood  armchair, 
c.  1660.  Exhibited  by 
Robin  Sanders,  Dane  End. 


5:  George  III  cabinet  and 
stand,  uith  elaborate 
parquet>y  inlay  and  a 
finely  carved  stand, 
c.  1765,  exhibited  by  Philip 
Colleck,  Xew  York. 
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BATH:  FESTIVAL  SPONSORSHIP 

The  Bath  Festival,  which  opens  on  23  May,  has  become  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  decades  one  of  the  most  successful  events  in  the 
British  festival  calendar.  Primarily  a  music  festival  Bath  has,  by 
its  success,  been  able  to  develop  in  many  other  directions. 


There  are  now  a  large  number  of  festivals 
in  Britain  each  year,  all  competing  with 
each  other  for  a  slice  of  the  available  sponsor- 
ship money,  and  Bath  has  been  successful  in 
attracting  regular  sponsorship,  both  from 
private  sources  and  from  the  Arts  Council. 
However,  there  are  now  probably  too  many 
festivals,  a  feeling  that  seems  to  be  shared  by 
the  Arts  Council  and  by  one  of  the  major 
private  sponsors,  Sotheby's.  Both  have  with- 
drawn their  support  from  a  number  of  events 
this  year,  and  in  three  cases,  at  Greenwich, 
Windsor  and  Buxton,  they  have  both  with- 
drawn from  festivals  that  they  had  supported 
in  previous  years.  Inevitably,  they  both  give 
different  reasons  but  in  the  end  it  all  comes 
down  to  sponsors  getting  value  for  money. 
Sotheby's  have  been  more  forthright.  Edward 
Blacksell,  who  runs  their  sponsorship  depart- 
ment, puts  it  down  to  poor  management  and 
inadequate  financial  control.  He  also  feels 
that,  in  some  cases,  organisers  have  simply 
been  out  of  touch  with  reality:  'At  Buxton  they 
tried  to  do  something  with  insufficient 
knowledge,  no  information  about  the  tastes  of 
the  local  public  and  inadequate  finance  to 
sustain  the  quality  and  the  public  appeal. 
There  was  the  idea  of  resuscitating  the  old 
opera  house  -  but  it  is  what  goes  on  inside  that 
matters,  not  the  stucco  balls  outside'.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  he  met  the  same  problems  at 
Greenwich:  'There  was  no  feedback  to  the 
sponsors,  and  the  organisers  couldn't  settle  on 
the  programm.e  details  in  time.'  By  the  same 
token,  Blacksell  is  quick  to  defend  his 
continuing  support  for  the  Bath  Festival.  'Bath 
provides  a  much  needed  centre  of  quality  for 
the  whole  of  the  south  west.  It  is  reliable,  and  it 
is  the  best  run  festival  I  know,  including 
Edinburgh.  It  justifies  sponsorship,  and  we 
shall  certainly  be  supporting  it  next  year.' 

The  Arts  Council  were  less  specific  but 
essentially  made  the  same  point.  Richard 
Pulford,  the  Deputy  Secretary  General,  said: 
'None  of  the  festivals  we  have  ceased 
supporting  have  raised  questions  of  artistic 
quality.  It  is  more  a  question  of  better 
deployment  of  scarce  resources  given  the 
necessary  prior  claims  of  clients  operating  on  a 
full  yearly  basis,  Pulford  believes  that  today 
the  Arts  Council  has  an  obligation  to  spend  its 
money  with  great  care  in  areas  where  quality 
can  be  guaranteed  and  the  need  can  be 
justified.  Referring  to  the  Buxton  Festival, 
Eric  Thompson,  also  of  the  Arts  Council,  said : 
'The  financial  requirements  at  Buxton  were  far 
greater  than  the  Arts  Council  could  supply.  In 


addition,  there  was  insufficient  finance 
coming  from  other  sources  for  the  Council  to 
believe  that  Buxton  was  viable  in  its  present 
form.' 

Both  sponsors  agreed  that  they  could  not  be 
seen  to  be  supporting  an  operation  in  which 
they  had  only  limited  faith.  Their  sponsorship 
could  well  be  used  to  attract  others,  and  so  they 
had  to  be  certain  that  their  support  was 
justified.  It  is,  after  all,  far  easier  to  alienate 
sponsors  than  attract  them.  The  pattern  of  cut 
or  reduced  support  that  has  emerged  from 
both  the  Arts  Council  and  Sotheby's  this  year 
is  wholly  welcome,  as  it  indicates  that  some 
process  of  qualitative  evaluation  is  taking 
place. 

Bath,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  draw 
financial  support,  despite  the  recession. 
Sotheby's  sponsorship  of  the  exhibition  at  the 
Festival  Gallery,  Today's  Art  for  Tomorrow's 
Museums,  continues  their  link  with  contem- 
porary art.  At  the  same  time,  the  Festival 
organisers  have  pulled  off  a  surprising  double 
by  getting  Christie's  to  support  the  first  British 
Contemporary  Arts  Fair.  This  new  event,  to 
be  held  in  the  Bath  Assembly  Rooms  over  the 
Bank  Holiday  weekend,  22  May  to  25  May, 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
see  under  one  roof  a  major  selection  of  work  by 
contemporary  artists.  Although  such  Fairs 
have  long  existed  in  Europe,  there  has  until 
now  been  no  British  equivalent,  and  so  the 
only  way  to  see  contemporary  art  has  been  to 
visit  dealers  and  galleries,  most  of  which  are  in 
London.    Over   thirty   major   dealers  and 


1:  Andy  War/jo/, Ladies  &  Gentlemen,  acry  lic 
and  silkscreen  on  canvas,  exhibited  at  the 
Contemporary  Arts  Fair  by  Achim  Moeller, 
London. 

2:  Yin  Yeung  Li,  Queen,  J 979,  mask  series, 
watercolour,  24  X  18  inches,  exhibited  at  the 
Contemporary  Arts  Fair  by  Holsworthy 
Gallery,  London. 


publishers  will  be  exhibiting  at  the  Fair  and  all 
the  works  on  display  will  be  for  sale.  The  Fair 
will  become  an  annual  feature  at  Bath. 

Christie's  have,  of  course,  an  established 
connection  with  contemporary  arts,  through 
their  own  subsidiary  which  publishes  contem- 
porary prints.  However,  their  support  for  the 
Fair  is  remarkable  as  it  compels  them  to  enter 
the  ring  hand  in  hand  with  their  dreaded  rivals, 
the  dealers.  It  is  highly  unusual  for  an  auction 
house  to  use  its  money  to  promote  private 
dealers  and  galleries.  The  results  of  this  unholy 
alliance  will  be  seen  in  due  course  but  it  does 
make  sense  for  Christie's  to  develop  a  firmer 
presence  in  the  sponsorship  stakes  and  to 
increase  their  hold  on  the  contemporary'  arts 
market.  Certainly,  they  may  feel  with  some 
justification  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  that  sponsorship  can 
bring.  However,  they  should  remember  that 
these  fruits  can,  on  occasion,  be  surprisingly 
bitter. 

The  contemporarj'  arts  are  being  well 
treated  at  Bath  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  new 
Fair  and  the  Festival  Gallery  exhibition,  there 
is  an  Arts  Council  travelling  exhibition  at  the 
Victoria  Art  Gallen,'.  Leeds'  Painting  is  a 
display  of  British  twentieth  centur^'  art  from 
the  collections  at  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery-,  on 
tour  while  the  Gallery  at  Leeds  is  being 
extended.  Other  exhibitions  feature  paintings 
by  Bernard  Myers,  fashion  design  by  Jean 
Muir,  and  photography  by  Bill  Brandt.  The 
first  national  kite  festival  will  be  held  on  May 
30. 
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Burke's  and  Savills  Guide  to  Country 
Houses:  Volume  11.  Herefordshire, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire 

By  Peter  Reid 

234  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
London:  Burke's  Peerage,  £19.50 
Costs  have  risen  so  steeply  that  in  order  to 
continue  their  admirable  attempt  to  publish 
the  complete  record  of  all  the  12,000  or  so 
country  houses  of  the  British  Isles,  still 
standing  or  demolished,  Burke's  have  had  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  patron:  Savills,  the 
estate  agents  and  surveyors.  Much  gratitude 
must  be  felt  to  them  for  coming  to  the  rescue. 

After  the  mammoth  achievement  of  cover- 
ing Ireland  in  a  single  book,  the  series  in  this 
second  volume  has  reached  England: 
Herefordshire  has  70  pages,  Warwickshire  68, 
Shropshire  52  and  Worcestershire  44.  (In- 
cidentally it  is  good  to  read  in  the  Editor's 
preface  that  no  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
county  boundary  changes  of  1974) .  In  this  part 
of  England  names  are  liable  to  tumble  over  one 
another!  Herefordshire  has  two  Huntington 
Courts,  at  two  different  Huntingtons,  two 
Burton  Courts  and  two  Brockhamptons. 
Shropshire  has  Longden,  Longford,  Longner 
and  Longnor,  two  Coton  Halls  and  three 
Aston  Halls.  Nearly  all  these  houses  are 
designated  Hall,  Court,  House,  Park,  Manor, 
Grange,  Lodge,  Abbey  or  Castle.  In  Warwick- 
shire and  especially  in  Shropshire,  halls  are 
preponderant,  but  in  Herefordshire  the  great 
majority  of  country  houses  are  courts,  as  also  in 
western  and  southern  Worcestershire.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  why. 
'House'  is  hardly  used  in  Shropshire,  but  is 
evenly  spread  over  the  other  three  counties. 

But  what  of  the  text  itself?  Since  the  author 


is  said  to  be  Peter  Reid,  plain  speaking  is  called 
for.  Mr.  Reid  makes  no  bones  about  having  'to 
rely  heavily  on  printed  sources  such  as  Sir 
Nikolaus  Pevsner's  unrivalled  Buildings  of 
England  .  .  .'.  And  how!  The  truth  is  that 
without  Pevsner  this  volume  could  hardly  have 
been  compiled  at  all.  In  a  good  many  entries  it 
will  be  found  that  whole  sentences  have  been 
lifted,  either  verbatim  or  with  slightly  altered 
wording.  (The  occasional  mistakes  recur  too: 
Wigmore  Hall,  for  example,  is  described  by 
Pevsner,  and  therefore  by  Reid,  as  black  and 
white  -  perhaps  it  was  when  Sir  Nikolaus 
wrote,  nearly  twenty  years  ago  -  whereas  for 
some  years  at  least  it  has  been  a  charming 
silver-brown).  So  formidable  is  this  debt  that 
Pevsner  ought  almost  to  be  named  as  joint 
author. 

Where  there  is  usually  no  indebtedness  to 
Pevsner,  because  there  could  not  be,  is  in  the 
descriptions  of  houses  that  have  disappeared. 
These,  and  the  old  photographs  recording 
them,  muzzy  though  many  of  these  may  be,  are 
probably  the  most  valuable  entries  in  the  book, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  certainly  unexpected,  is 
the  view  of  Hope  End,  Colwall,  a  fantastic 
house  designed  in  1815  in  a  would-be  Moorish 
style  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  the  landscape  gardener, 
for  Edward  Moulton  Barrett.  This  house, 
most  of  which  was  pulled  down  in  1873,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
The  photographic  record  of  most  of  the  houses 
still  standing  is  also  very  useful,  although  some 
of  the  pictures  are  ill  chosen:  so  notable  a 
building  as  Maxstoke  Castle,  has  only  a  small 
dark  plate  showing  nothing  but  the  gatehouse, 
and  changes  in  recent  years  at  Eastington  Hall 

(Below) 

Tutnall  and  Cobley  Hewell  Grange 
'Burke's  and  Savills  Guide  to  Country 
Houses:  Volume  II. ' 


in  Worcestershire  have  left  it  looking  very 
different  now  from  the  photograph. 

Probably  no-one  could  complete  a  book  as 
comprehensive  as  this  without  making  errors. 
This  one  has  its  fair  share.  Editors  of  future 
volumes  will  be  well  advised  to  consult  local 
experts  very  freely ;  in  every  county  there  must 
be  those  who  would  gladly  help  without 
expecting  any  fee. 

An  index,  missing  from  Volume  I,  is  now 
happily  provided.  But  I  have  two  further 
requests  for  future  books  in  this  series.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  if  the  compass  point  of  each 
plate  could  be  indicated  in  the  caption  and  if  old 
photographs  could  be  dated  with  an  intimation 
of  when  the  house  disappeared.  Greater  efforts 
might  also  be  made  to  name  present  owners.  It 
is  also  sad  in  a  work  of  reference  to  find  liYies 
transposed  (Radway  Grange)  or  omitted  al- 
together (Croome  Court) 

Alec  Clifton-Taylor 
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Shih  T'ao,  1641-C.1717. 

T'ao  Ch'ien  admiring  chrysanthemums. 

'Understanding  Chinese  Painting'. 

Understanding  Chinese  Painting 

By  T.  C.  Lai. 

240  pages,  numerous  illustrations. 

Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ice  House  Street,  Hong  Kong 

HK$45 

The  inscrutability  of  the  Chinese  is  a  myth  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  T.  C.  Lai  that  his 
illuminating  book  on  Chinese  painting  suc- 
ceeds in  helping  the  layman  'appreciate 
Chinese  paintings  without  having  to  be 
entangled  in  its  history  and  aesthetic  theories'. 

The  author  is  clear  and  crisp  in  style,  tracing 
the  significance  of  calligraphy,  the  importance 
of  the  brushstroke,  symbolism  and  inscrip- 
tions through  to  the  elements  in  a  Chinese 
painting  a  connoisseur  should  seek  and 
understand. 

There  is  no  sense  of  a  lack  of  colour  in  this 
book  -  indeed  the  black  and  white  illustrations 
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chosen,  appropriately  highlight  the  versatility 
of  the  linear  styles  of  Chinese  painters  -  colour 
is  for  the  western  oil  painters  and  for  the 
Chinese  a  stroke  of  ink  can  show  all  that  is 
perfect  in  the  willow,  duck,  lotus,  lily  or 
person. 

It  is  a  book  that  is  informative  and  it  is  an 
example  of  the  Chinese  desire  to  help  the 
western  viewer  to  become  a  greater  con- 
noisseur of  Chinese  painting.        Peach  Mole 

Masterpieces  of  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
from  the  Mottahedeh  Collection  in  the 
Virginia  Museum 

By  David  Howard  and  John  Ayers 
80  pages,  60  colour  illustrations 
London:  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet 
£12.95l$32.50 

Within  the  past  50  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mottahedeh  have  created  a  splendid  and 
unrivalled  collection  of  Chinese  export  por- 
celain which  is  now  on  loan  to  the  Virginia 
Museum.  David  Howard  and  John  Ayers  have 
selected  some  50  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  to 
provide  a  representative  view  of  the  different 
styles  of  these  wares.  Although  Chinese  export 
wares  had  arrived  in  the  West  in  Roman  times, 
it  was  during  the  eighteenth  century  that  this 
trade  reached  its  zenith  in  quantity,  quality 
and  variety;  and  it  is  the  late  seventeenth- 
century  and  eighteenth-century  wares  which 
form  the  bulk  of  this  collection  and  the  focus  of 
this  book. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Por- 
tuguese ousted  the  Muslim  Arabs  from  the 
Indies  trade  being  in  their  turn  supplanted  by 
the  Dutch  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  soon  came  to  dominate  the  trade  with 
China  and  Japan  and  the  porcelain  trade  in 
particular.  At  first  export  porcelains  were 
mainly  blue  and  white,  'Kraak'  porcelain  and 
'Transitional'  wares.  Following  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Imperial  factory  at  Chingtechen  in  1683 
a  vogue  for  Kang  hsi  'blue  and  white'  spread 
across    Europe   and   vast   quantities  were 


(Above) 

Chinese  Imari  style  ware,  ewer  and  basin 
c.  1720-1725 

'Masterpieces  of  Chinese  Export  Porcelain '. 


exported.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  many  European  nations  vied  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  Indies  and  a  considerable  trade 
developed. 

The  year  1720  heralded  a  new  era  in  the 
decorative  arts  which  was  to  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  China  trade  both  in  fashion 
and  design.  It  was  the  Dutch  who  first  saw  the 
need  to  meet  this  change  in  fashion,  and  within 
a  decade  a  wide  variety  of  designs  had  been 
sent  east  to  be  copied.  The  European  market 
now  wanted  tea-  coffee-  and  dinner-services, 
punch  bowls  and  mugs,  vases  and  garnitures  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  merchant  class. 
No  longer  was  the  market  satisfied  with 
oriental  types  of  decoration  but  demanded 
western  styles  and  subjects:  historical,  liter- 
ary, and  religious  subjects,  domestic  scenes 
and  coats  of  arms,  and  the  merely  picturesque. 
Polychrome  wares  became  popular  and 
included:  famille  verte,  famille  rose, 
Chinese  style  Imari  wares  and  specialities  for 
the  Near  Eastern,  Indian  and  American 
markets. 

As  this  beautiful  book  shows,  these  'Export 
Wares'  are  'as  rich  decoratively'  as  they  are 
'technically  brilliant'.  Moreover,  the  illustra- 
tions provide  a  'colourful  insight  into  the 
mercantile  world  of  the  eighteenth  century'. 
Although  not  so  far  ranging  as  the  same 
authors  'China  for  the  West',  also  based  on  the 
Mottahedeh  Collection,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
welcome  introduction  to  this  subject. 

W.  B.  R.  Neave-Hill 


Mariano  Fortuny:  His  Life  and  Work 

By  Guillenno  de  Osma 

216  pages  and  appendix,  over  200 

illustrations  including  colour. 

London:  .\unon  Press,  £14.95 

In  his  new  book  on  Fortuny,  Guillermo  de 

Osma  discusses  all  aspects  of  Fortunv's  varied 

and  creative  life,  showing  how  his  designs  and 

inventions  for  the  theatre  and  his  paintings  led 

him  to  his  most  enduring  artistic  and  technical 

achievements  in  the  field  of  dress  and  fabric 

design. 

Appropriately  the  book  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  over  200  excellent  photographs  in  colour, 
sepia  and  black  and  white.  Many  of  Venice  and 
the  Palazzo  Orfei  were  taken  by  Fortuny 
himself.  Approximately  40  photographs  of  the 
Delphos  trace  its  histor)'  from  its  invention  to 
the  present  day  as  worn  by  Fortunv's  wife 
Henriettte,  Lillian  Gish,  Isadora  Duncan, 
Dolores  del  Rio;  in  more  recent  years  by  Julie 
Christie  and  in  1980  by  Lauren  Hutton.  One  of 
the  most  evocative  is  a  1907  colour  photograph 
by  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

At  a  time  when  cautious  publishers  are 
flooding  the  market  with  general  pictorial 
surveys  of  twentieth-century  design,  this 
monograph  represents  a  bold  and  well  judged 
enterprise  by  Aurum  Press.  Stylishly 
produced  and  eminently  readable  it  will 
undoubtedly  remain  the  standard  book  in 
English  on  Fortuny  for  some  time. 

Jessica  Rutherford. 
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§        Compiled  by 
Arnold 
McNaughton. 

A  precise  record 
of  every  known 
descendant  of  George  1 
of  England.  Over  12,500  names, 
with  details  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths.  A  handsome,  three- 
volume  boxed  set,  each  book 
bound  in  cloth  and  measuring 
12'/2"x9'/4".  Contains  118 
historic  portraits  and  photo- 
graphs, a  completely  cross- 
referenced  master  index  of 
names,  and  a  Foreword  by  the 
late  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma. 
Totals  1 ,456  pages! 

THORSONS  PUBLISHERS  LTD 
Dept  748A  ,  Denington  Estate, 
Wellingborough,  Northants  NN8  2RQ 

Prices  Post  Paid        Free  List  on  Request 
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The  Opinion  page  is  for  readers' 
comments,  either  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  activities  and  events  in  the 
art  world.  Please  address  your  comments  to 
the  Editor. 

The  Zanussi  Collection 

Dear  Sir, 

I  wonder  if  I  may  use  your  pages  to  publicise 
an  appeal  for  early  domestic  appliances. 

The  Italian  group  Zanussi  have  been 
manufacturers  of  domestic  appliances  since 
1916  and  Zanussi  UK  is  now  assembling  a 
collection  of  historic  household  appliances  for 
incorporation  in  a  forthcoming  travelling 
exhibition. 

The  collection  spans  the  last  century  and 
covers  four  areas,  cookers,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners.  Most 
of  the  appliances  collected  to  date  are 
British,  but  foreign  models  are  also  represen- 
ted. 

The  Curator  of  the  collection  would  be  most 
interested  to  hear  from  anyone  with  an 
unwanted  elderly  or  antique  appliance  that 
falls  into  one  of  the  four  categories. 

Honor  Godfrey,  Curator,  The  Zanussi 
Collection,  121  Gloucester  Place,  London  Wl. 


Henry  Farny 

Dear  Sir, 

I  enjoyed  Peter  H.  Hassrick's  article  on  Henry 
Farny,  The  Frenchman  who  Went  West, 
February  '81,  but  there  is  a  point  which  I  feel 
should  be  made  about  Indian  life. 

On  page  124  the  caption  to  the  lower  left 
picture,  Happy  Days  of  Long  Ago,  ends 
'Sheltered  in  the  broad  shadows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  this  band  of  Indians  flows  along 
with  life  in  a  pattern  set  to  motion  by  their 
ancestors.' 

All  very  well  except  that  their  ancestors  had 
no  horses. 

Frederick  Williams,  California,  USA. 

Information  on  da  Loria  Norman 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  researching  the  work  of  American  artist 
da  Loria  Norman  (1872-1935)  who  did  rare 
book  illumination  and  mystical  painting  in  the 
early  decades  of  this  century. 

She  lived  in  London  until  1914.  From  that 
date  until  her  death  she  lived  and  worked  in  the 
greater  New  York  area,  Boston  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Information  on  her  works  or  her  life  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Please  send  to  the  following  address : 

Cynthia  Norman,  214  'S'  Street, 
Washington  DC,  20001  USA 


Investment  File 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  noticed  with  increasing  dismay  that  you 
are  including  in  The  Connoisseur  a  regular 
feature  concerned  with  art  investment. 

I  believe  that  this  is  wrong  and  that  you 
should  not  join  the  regrettable  trend  of  today 
that  associates  art  with  money.  The  pleasure  to 
be  drawn  from  art  and  antiques  can  only  be 
debased  and  devalued  by  a  close  association 
with  the  machinations  of  the  financial  market. 
In  any  case,  art  has  been  proven  many  times  to 
have  been  an  unreliable  investment,  without 
any  of  the  stability  of  conventional  investment 
areas  such  as  the  stock  market,  property  or 
land.  To  promote  art  as  a  suitable  alternative 
investment  simply  creates  freak  or  artificial 
prices.  In  addition,  by  encouraging  this 
dubious  field  you  run  the  risk  of  disappointing 
many  amateur  collectors  and  investors. 

Please  give  up  this  regrettable  course,  and 
help  to  keep  art  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Waldstein,  Boston,  USA. 

The  elusive  Connoisseur 

Dear  Sir, 

I  feel  compelled  to  write  to  you  having  spent 
the  last  two  weeks  tracking  down  a  copy  of  the 
March  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

It  seems  ironic  that  now  the  magazine  is 
more  desirable,  and  may  I  congratulate  you  on 
a  stunning  new  cover,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  is  not  available  in  many  stations  and 
booksellers,  and  being  a  constant  traveller  it  is 
not  convenient  for  me  to  subscribe.  Don't  you 
want  people  to  read  the  magazine? 

May  I  suggest  that  you  print  clues  as  to 
where  it  can  be  found,  so  at  least  there  is  some 
pleasure  in  this  treasure  hunt. 

George  Wentworth,  London 

The  Connoisseur  in  June 

Savouring  the  traditional  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  an  English  summer.  The  Con- 
noisseur in  June  will  guide  you  round  an 
English  garden,  will  show  you  the  treasures  of 
Firle  Place  and  advise  you  about  collecting 
eighteenth  century  watercolours. 

Delight  in  the  silver  and  gold  hidden  in 
London's  Mansion  House,  and  relax  with  the 
elegance  of  classical  jewellery.  Contrast  a 
modern  painting  collection  in  a  contemporary 
apartment  with  the  decorative  work  of 
eighteenth  century  interior  design.  Accept  an 
invitation  from  Joan  Collins  to  see  her  house 
and  collection. 

Relive  the  Edwardian  splendour  of  an  Eton 
College  open  day,  and  the  great  Rolls-Royces 
of  the  Indian  Maharajahs. 

Celebrate  some  birthdays:  Asprey's  are  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum  reaches  its  century. 

Hear  the  outspoken  opinions  of  Quentin 
Bell  and  Julian  Agnew. 

Wine,  real  estate,  books,  the  Gallery  Scene 
around  the  world  and,  of  course,  the 
Investment  File  will  also  be  there  to  make  The 
Connoisseur  in  June  a  great  experience. 
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DieticHiary 
of  the  Belgian  painters 
born  between 
1750 m875 

This  reference  book,  indispensable  to  those  interested  in  art,  collectors  and  art 
historians,  takes  the  format  of  a  thick  dictionary  (size  25  x  19  cms)  and  comprises 
the  names  of  1,750  Belgian  painters,  born  between  1750  and  1875,  each  with  a 
bibliography.  The  book  is  enhanced  by  1,150  illustrations,  including  250  in  colour. 
There  are  two  editions,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  English.  The  book  can  be 
ordered  before  15th  May  1981  at  the  pre-publication  price  of  US$195/£85.  After 
this  date,  the  price  will  be  US$230/£100. 


ORDER  FORM 

to  be  sent  to  Editions  Berko,  Sprl 


Kustlaan  163,  Le  Zoute, 
B-8300  KNOKKE-HEIST  1, 
BELGIUM. 


I  would  like  to  receive  -  copy^ies)  of  the  Dictionary  of  Belgian  Painters 

in  English  at  the  pre-publication  price  of  US$195/£85  plus  postage  and  packing  US$5/£2. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  

I  transfer  the  amount  of  to  account  number 

476-512061 1-73  at  the  Kredietbank. 

Please  invoice  me  and  my  V.A.T.  number  is  

Name  

Address  

Country  

Date:  Signature  


Karl  &  Faber 

V  J 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  AUCTION  SALES 

AUCTION  155 
JUNE  4  &  5 

OLD  MASTERS,  19th  AND  20th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS, 

WATERCOLORS  AND  PRINTS 
INCLUDING 
THE  REINHARD  PIPER  COLLECTION,  PART  I 

ON  VIEW  MAY  25  -  JUNE  3 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.  $15  INCLUDING  POSTAGE 


AUCTION  156 
JUNE  29  &  30 

THE  REINHARD  PIPER  COLLECTION,  PART  II 
HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  EXPRESSIONIST  WATERCOLORS,  DRAWINGS 

AND  PRINTS 

ON  VIEW  JUNE  15  -  29 

368-PAGE  CATALOGUE.  400  ILLUSTRATIONS.  $  20  INCLUDING  POSTAGE 


AMIRAPLATZ  3 
TEL.:  (089)  22  18  65 


8000  MUNICH  2 
CABLES:  KARLANTI 


University  of 
East  Anglia 
Norwich 


FOUR  AMERICAN  SCULPTORS 

LEONARD  BASKIN 
HELAINE  BLUMENFELD 
HELENE  FESENMAIER 
DANTE  LEONELLI 

1  May  -  14  June  1981 

Exhibition  hours  1 2.00  -  1  7.00  daily  (Closed  Monday) 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes 

for  The  Coiuioisseur 

are  published  three  times  a  year 

at  £4.50  each 


From 

Comag,  Tavistock  Road,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex. 


ORO 


A  collection  of  pre-Columbian  gold  that  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  Spanish  Conquistodorcs.  On  view  for  the  first  time  within 

The  Fine  ArL&L  Aitiq  ues  Fa  ir 

Flown  in  from  Peru  by  British  Caledonian  Airnvys 


Entrance  lo  the  Fair  and  Exhibition:  4th  June  £5,  5th  -  IJth  June  £2.50.  Closed  Sunday  7ih 
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THE 
Small  Hotel 
in 

Knightsbridge 


The  Lowndes 


Lowndes  Street,  London  SWIX  9ES  Tel:  01-235  6020 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


BRUSSELS  Tapestry  Panel  c.  1580,  of  a  Fete 
Galante,  woven  in  superb  colours  and  measuring 
7'  6"  X  6'  11"  (2,30m  x  2,11m); 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.i       Telephone:  01-629  4^95 


Printed  in  Great  liritnin  hy  Waterloo  ,  Uutiatahle.  Af/cnls  ni  Canada.  Tlw  Win.  Dan  son  SnhHrnption  Sen  ire,  Ltd.  SoU'  az/ents  for  Australia  and  \ew  Zealand,  Gordon  & 
Gotch  ( AuHtralaniu)  Ltd.;  agents  for  South  Africa,  Central  Sews  Afjenry  Ltd.  (iMudon  Arjents,  Gordon  A'  Gotcli  Ltd.).  llit/f/inhotliam  A:  Co. .  in  Hombai/  and  Calcutta. 
Conditions  of  Hale  and  Supply — Ttiis  periodical  is  sold  subject  to  the  folio  winy  conditions:  That  it  shall  not.  1/  ithout  the  nrittcn  consent  of  the  /niblishers  first  ynvn,  be  lent, 
resold,  hired  out  or  othervme  disposed  of  by  way  of  Trade  except  at  tlw  full  retail  price  of  £V.OO;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lent,  resold,  hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  oj  m  a 
mutilated  mnditifm  or  in  any  unuuttunised  cover  by  way  of  Trade;  or  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  adtertising,  literary  or  pictorial  matter  uhatsoecer. 


A  Kennedy  Galleries 
Selection  of  American  Art 
for  Public  and  Private  Collectors 

through  May  29 


FicuLiic  E.  Chuu  li,  icebergs  and  Wreck  in  Sunset,  1859-1861;  oil;  8 '/t  x  iueiic:> 

Fully  illustrated  color  catalogue,  $10 


ENNEDY  GALLERIES 

Publisher  of  The  American  Art  Jourjial 
40  West  57th  Street  (5th  Floor)  New  York  10019  (212)  541-9600 
Monday  -  Friday  9:30  -  5:30,  Saturday  {)y  appointment 
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^he  Delights  oftheEnglish 
louse  and  Garden 

tHome  with  Joan  Collins 
ie  Silver  Ghosts  of  Indi 
uentin  Bell  Shapes  Up 


mummi  j 


Fine  Cizhou  (Tz'u-chou)  Pillow, 
the  Late  Chin  Dynasty.  Ca:  XIII  Century. 
Impressed  mark  on  base  "Made  by  the  Chang  family* 
Length:  12 1  inches.  Height:  5I  inches. 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GAllER 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


12  ^^AST  56th  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N 


i;.ihl.>-.  H/il 


'    (  HINf  Sf  ART 


LA  W 


By  App»*mtmtnt 


7h*  Quttm  MpiHtf 


ByAppouurmnt 
loH./i.fl.TluPnftceof  WaUi 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  1 141  ,'2/3 


FROM  THE  TSAR  TO  THE  TSAREVITCH 


This  gold  cigarette  case  enamelled  a  brilliant  translucent  rust  was 
made  by  the  Imperial  Court  Goldsmith  Alexander  Tillander  of 
St.  Petersburg  for  Alexander  III.  He  presented  it  to  his  son  the 
Tsarevitch,  later  to  become  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II,  at  Gatchina  Palace 
on  Christmas  Day,  1893. 

The  engraved  Imperal  Romanoff  double-headed  Eagles,  emblazoned 
on  both  sides,  appear  through  the  enamel  and  the  case  is  fitted  with  a 
match  compartment,  a  tinder  cord  attachment  and  is  set  with  a 
cabochon  sapphire  thumb-piece.  The  interior  of  the  cover  is 
engraved  in  the  facsimile  handwriting  of  Alexander  III 
and  translates  :- 


'From  Papa, 
25th  Dec.  1893, 
Gatchina' 


STAIR-MURDOCK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022    (212)  4864629    (212)  755-0140 


The  finish  at  Chantilly 
By  AUGUSTE  DE  MOLINE 
Panel  size:  14  by  20  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1873 


Shipping  in  an  estuary 
By  ALFRED  VICKERS 
Canvas  size:  21^4  by  36^2  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1861 


Mappin&Wsbb.W 


I'^Rrgtnl  Slim  1  ondgr  * 


The  Prince  of  Wales  Clock  from  Mappin  &  Webb. 

Commemorating  the  wedding  of  His  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lady  Diana  Spencer 


On  wdiat  is  to  be  perhaps  the  most  important 
public  occasion  of  the  decade,  Mappin  &  Webb  offer 
you  something  more  to  treasure  than  just  memories. 

A  truly  distinctive  clock,  crafted  in  sterling  silver 
with  the  crests  of  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
House  of  Spencer,  and  engraved  with  the  words 
"The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lady 
Diana  Spencer,  Wednesday  29th  July  1981' 

The  mechanism,  which  was 
invented  in  the  17th  Century  and  more 
widely  produced  during  the  19th 
Century,  features  a  rotating  dial 
engraved  with  Roman  numerals;  the  time 
being  indicated  by  a  central  pointer.  The  8-day 
movement  incorporates  a  fully  jewelled,  Swiss  escapemeni 


with  a  jewelled  lever.  Handmade  in  Mappin  &  Webb  s 
London  workshop,  the  sterling  silver  dcxk  stands  1 1 
inches  to  the  top  ot  die  finial  which,  like  the  aimorials 
and  Prince  of  Wales  chain,  is  in  silver  gilt. 

Priced  at  £97S,  only  210  will  Ix^  made,  eiich 
in  a  fine  presentation  case  iuul  avaiiai:>le  at  all 
Mappin  &  Webb  bnuiches. 

Miippin  (Sc  Webb  liave  prcxlucwi 
a  complete  commemorative  colk^iic  )n 
of  21  pieces  to  nmk  tills,  tlie  wedding  ( )f 
the  21st  Prince  ( )f  Wides. 

So  tliat  you  miglit  view  tliLs 
magnificent  a)llection,  a  ftill  cx^lour 
booklet  his  Ix^en  pn  xiiiced  luid  \'ou  ain 


M 
W 


Mappin  &  Webb  London, 

170  Regent  Street,  Queen  Viaoria  Street, 

Knightsbridge,  Fendiurdi  Stree:,  iiaivey  Nidiols, 

Old  Bond  Street  (Carrington) 

Brandies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paris.  Cannes.  Tokyo.  Dusseldorf.  Cologne. 


obtain  your  free  aipy  by  compkning  the  coujx)n  lx'l(  )w. 

r~ro:  Mappin  &  Webb,  170  Regent  Street,  London  WIR  6BQ,  I 
Please  send  me  the  Mappin  &  Webb  Coinmemorative  Btxiklet.  | 

Name  


Address 


C/6 


^    Regiaered  Office:  106  Regent  Street.  Umdon  WIR  6JH  Registered  Number:  100620 


Continental  Furniture 
andobjets  d'art 


MALLETT 

AT  BOURDON  HOUSE 


Garden  Statuary 
and  Furniture 


A  magnificent,  early  19th  century  Italian  variegated  marble  circular  table  top, 
signed  Alfonso  Caranelli  fecet  anno  1832  Roma, 
standing  on  fluted  mahogany  supports  with  gilt  metal  enrichments. 

Height:  27"  (68i  cms.)  Diameter:  64"  (162^  cms.) 


TELEPHONE:  01-629  2444/5 
TELEX:  25692 


2  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  WIY  1  LJ 
also  at  40  New  Bond  Strcft,  London  W  1 Y  OBS 


TELEGRAMS:  MALLETHOUS 
LONDON 


■II 
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NO  OTHER  CAR  COMPANY 
GIVES  YOU  SO  MUCH  CHANGE 
V  FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Have  you  been  struck  by  the  paucity 
of  choice  that  the  mass  manufacturers  are 
able  to  offer  you. 

For  once  you've  settled  on  a  price  range 
little  else  remains  to  be  decided. 

All  they  tend  to  offer  you  is  a  menu 
of  cosmetic  adornments  rather  than  any 
variations  of  substance. 

At  BMW,  because  we  encourage  you  to 


order  your  car  a  la  carte  rather  than  table 
d'hote,  we  can  offer  you  something  quite 
different:  a  car  thafs  constructed  to  match 
both  your  needs  and  your  budget. 

As  these  three  examples  illustrate. 

They  show  that  for  exactly  the  same 
pnce  BMW  can  build  for  you  at  least  three 
entirely  different  luxury  cars. 

One  concept  of  luxury  is  demonstrated 


by  the  BMW  728i  on  the  right. 

Ifs  a  large,  high  performance  saloon 
that  always  remains  tautly  efficient,  rath 
than  wantonly  extravagant. 

The  BMW  528i  beside  it  shares  the 
same  electronically  fuel  injected  engine. 
But  with  a  smaller  bodyshell,  it  provider 
quite  different  driving  experience. 

And  at  £12,435  includes  a  level  of 


FOR  A  BROCHURE  ONVHrBA^ir^^^^^^^^  Mf, '  JAI.r I  R()M  f.f. H(  /  Sf  RIf  S  STARTS  f  ROM  C12.43^.  AND  THF  6  SFRIFS  ST/< 

FOR  A  BROCHURE  ON  THE  RANGE  AND  DETAILS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  WRITE  TO:  BMW  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  P  0  BOX  46,  HOUNSLOW,  MIDDLeI 


iipment  that  ranges  from  a  five  speed 
;e  ratio  gearbox  to  an  electric  sunroof. 
Finally,  on  the  left:  a  specially  equipped 
W323i  Cabriolet.  Its  unique  combination 
notoring  virtues  demonstrates  that  the 
ure  of  a  car  should  never  be  judged 
r  rely  by  its  size. 
Such  a  primitive  notion  merely  leads  to 
squandering  of  sheet  metal  in  the 


pursuit  of  pointless  prestige. 

At  BMW  we've  always  felt  that  each  car 
we  construct  is  a  tool  designed  for  a 
particular  automotive  task. 

And  as  there's  such  a  wide  variety  of 
tasks,  we  believe  it's  necessary  to  offer  you 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  cars.  Whether 
you  spend  under  £6,000  or  over  £20,000 

So  before  you  settle  fora  mass  produced 


car  that  doesn't  really  fit  your  needs,  visit 
your  nearest  BMW  dealer 

Just  tell  him  how  much  (or  how  little) 
you  have  to  spend  on  your  car 

And  he'll  tell  you  how  many 
different  BMW's  you  can  have 
for  the  money. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE 


FM  £16,635.  PRICES,  CORRECT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS,  INCLUDE  CAR  TAX  AND  VAT  BUT  NOT  DELIVERY  OR  NUMBER  PLATES. 

If  ELEPHONE:  01-897  6665.  (LITERATURE  REQUESTS  ONLY).  FOR  TAX-FREE  SALES:  56  PARK  LANE,  LONDON  Wl.  RING  01-629  9277. 


Telephone:  01-491  4840 
Telex:  28283 
Ciihles:  DUKESHOTEL  LONDON 
Direct  room  reservations  491  3090 


DUKES  HOTEL 

London 


ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE 
LONDON  SWIA INY 

Direct  restaurant  reservations 
408  0589 


Traditional  style  and  comfort  make  Dukes  Hotel 
in  St.  James's  very  special  -  a  secluded  haven  of 
luxury  ri^ht  in  the  heart  of  London  surrounded 
by  numerous  well-renowned  picture  galleries 
and  the  famous  sale  rooms,  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's.  Discreetly  tucked  away  in  its  own 
romantic,  iras-lit  courtyard.  Dukes  Hotel  has 


54  beautifully  appointed  bedrooms  and  suites,  and 
the  relaxing  St.  James's  Room  restaurant  offe 
the  highest  standard  of  cuisine  and  personal 
service.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  you  here  at  Dukes  Hotel  on  your  licxl 
visit  to  London.  Details  upon  application  to  the 
CIcMUM';il  ManaLaM". 


,  and 
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An  impressive  wheel 
barometer  of  mahogany, 
cross-banded  with  rosewood. 

The  case  is  fitted  with 
an  hygrometer,  thennometer, 
level,  a  12-inch  dial, 

and  a  clock 
The  dial  is  finely 
engraved  with  a  view  of 
the  Rock  of  Gibralter 
and  several  vessels. 
The  clock  has  a  fusee 
movement  and  an  enameled  face 


Made  in  London, 
by  Dollond, 
circa  1820-40. 
Height:  50  inches 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

SANTA  BARBARA 


JAMES  M  HANSEN27E.de  LA  GUERRA/SANTA  FiAm^ARA,  CALIFORNIA  93101  (805)963-1517 


Established  1893 


iHacConnal-iHasion 


Jules  Leon  Montigny 
A  Woodman  at  Work 
at  the  edge  of  a  Forest 
31%"  X  5OV2" 
Signed 
On  Canvas 


"Forty  Selected  Paintings" 


Salomon  Leonardus  Verveer 
& 

Mauritz  Verveer 

Sailing  Boats  near  a 
Dutch  Town 
18"  X  26" 
Signed  and  dated  '56 

On  Canvas 


FULLY  ILLUSTR/^TEP  C  ^LOUR  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 

London  SWiY6l)B 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


Cables:  M    M.oon,  London 


15  Hurlmuton  Arc.ide 
PiccadilK 

London  Wi  V  9An 
Tel:  01-499  ''>99l 


H.  W.  KEIL 
LTD. 

17th  &  18th  Century  Furniture 

BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 

This  photograph  depicts  Tudor 
House  and  Eadburgha  Hall  which 
adjoins.  These  showrooms  enable  us 
to  house  the  finest  of  the  two 
centuries,  particularly  oak  and 
walnut. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the 
showrooms  are  open  by  appointment 
only. 

TELEPHONE 
BROADWAY  852408 
STD  0386  852408 

Originators  of  the  famous 
Keil\s  w  ax  polish. 


DUNCALFE 

ANTIQUES  AND  FINE  ARTS 
34,  Montpelier  Parade. 
Harrogate. 
Yorkshire. 


Fine  rosewood  brass 
inlaid  Buffet  De  Desert 
with  a  centre  drawer 
C.1820  73"  wide 
28"  deep  38"  high 


MemlxTS  of  Britisli  Anti<|ii<-  Dt-alcrs  Association 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  IMPORTANT 
XIX  &  XX  CENTURY 
WORKS  OF  ART 

4thJUNE-ii  JULY  198 1 


LEFEVRE 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  XIX  &  XX  CENTURY 
PAINTrN-^\  DRAWINGS  AND  BRONZES 

ALEX  REID&  LEFEVRE  LTD, 
rrr.  ;  N  STREET,  LONDON  WiX  8JD,  ENCiLAND 

TELEPHONE  01-493  1572/3 
CABLES  DRAWINGS  LONDON  Wi 
TELEX  298226 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  ^MMe  1981 
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A  fine  selection  of  antique  and  period  jewellery  typical  of  our  stock.  (Size  reduced). 


RICHARD  GREEN 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01  -493  7997/491  3277 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


The  Tuileries.  Signed.  Canvas:  18x24  inches/46x61cm 


Oaks  in  the  snow.  Signed.  Board:  26x36  inches/66x91.5cm 


EDWARD 


Fully  illustrated  catalogue 
£8.00  including  postage 


SEAGO 


1910-1974 

Exhibition  June  10  to  July  10  1981 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  ^M«e  1981 


SIR  EDWARD  COLEY  BURNE-JONES  (1838-1898) 


1^ 


STUDY  OF  A  GIRL'S  HEAD 

A  poignant  study  for  the  'Wheel  of  Fortune' 
painted  circa  1882  by  the  leader  of  the 
second  phase  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement. 


27  X  17  inches.  Medium:  oil  on  canvas. 

Pvovctiivicc:  Artists  Studio  Sale,  C^hristie's 
July  16,  1898.  Sold  to  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Leslie. 


Now  in  a  private  collection. 

Best  ffcr  above  £2(),(X)()  directed  to  The  (Connoisseur  (Box  1 23)  before 
13th  ji'Ay  1981  wiM  be  flivourably  considered. 


aNE  FURNITURE 
5R0NZES  AND 
URIOSITIES 


J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE, 

75008  PARIS 

TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 
SILVER  AND 
GOLD  BOXES 


Very  fine  gilt  bronze  regulateur  by  LEPAUTE. 
Late  18th  century.  H.  49  cm. 


BY  APPOINTMENI  10 
MM  IHE  QUEtN 
SILV(RSMtTHS  fa  JEWILIERS 
CARRINGTONttCO  HO 
LONDON 


BV  APPOtNIM£NI  10 
■i  W  QUEEN  EUMBETH  THE  QUEEN  IwlOTHER 
JEWfllERS  b  SILVERSMITHS 
CAHRINGIONbCO  LTD 
lONOON 


A  selection  of  18th  century  silver. 

Tankard  by  Phillip  Elliott,  Exeter, 
height  744  inches,  date  George  1, 1725. 

Sugar  basket  with  blue  glass  lining, 
probably  by  David  Bell,  height  3'/4  inches 
exc.  handle,  date  George  III,  1776. 

Waiter  by  John  Scofield,  diameter 
7  inches,  date  George  III,  1780. 

Bullet  teapot  by  Sampson  Bennett,  Exeter, 
height  4y4  inches,  date  George  II,  1759. 

Tankard,  waiter  and  teapot 
are  engraved  with  crests. 


CARRINGTON  An  Associalc  of  Mappin  &  Webb 

Now  at 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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REGARDS  SUR  UNE  COLLECTION 


XIX'  et  XX«  SIECLES 

13  MAY  -  18  JULY 


PISSARRO.  "Le  Marche  k  Pontoise".  Distemper-painting.  62  x  46  cm.  1882. 

SCHMIT 

396,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE,  75001  PARIS 

TEL. :  260-36-36 


CA  TALOGUE  ON  REQUEST :  F  80. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  Jwwe  1981 
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LANGLOIS 

DON  STREET  JERSEY 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents 

By  Order  of  the  Administrators  of  the 
Estate  of  the  late 

JOHN  DOBBS  BERGER 

Antique  Dealer 

will  sell  by  auction  on:- 

MONDAY  22  June  at  2.30  p.m:  Prints, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

TUESDAY  23  June  at  10  a.m:  Statuary,  prints 
and  watercolours 

TUESDAY  23  June  at  2.30  p.m:  Watercolours 

WEDNESDAY  24  June  at  10  a.m:  Oil 

paintnigs 

Combined  illustrated  catalogue  £1  post  free 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  sales. 

THURSDAY  25  June  at  10  a.m:  Glass, 
ceramics  and  collectors'  items 

THURSDAY  25  June  at  2.30  p.m:  Collectors' 
items,  arms,  silver  and  jewellery 

FRIDAY  26  June  at  10  a.m:  Instruments, 
clocks,  rugs  and  furniture 

Combined  illustrated  catalogue  £1  post  free 
Thursday  and  Friday  sales. 

including  modern  and  old  master  paintings  and  drawings  by  or 
attributed  to  Theodore  Roussel,  Professor  Poertzel,  Muirhead 
Bone,  Edwin  Hayes,  John  Henry  Mole,  Henry  Sylvester 
Stannard,  John  Varley ,  James  Hardy  Jr. ,  John  Syer,  James  Alfred 
Aitken,  J.  Kemp,  Nicolas  Chevalier,  Cornelius  Pearson,  Thomas 
Francis  Wainewright,  Charles  Cattermole,  William  Gavin 
Herdman,  William  Cattermole,  George  Harlow  White,  Frederick 
William  Hulme,  Bernard  Henry,  Ethel  Walker,  Laura  Knight, 
Hercules  Brabazon  Brabazon,  G.  Clausen,  Tom  Nash,  C.J. 


Brochart,  Louis  Wain,  Lewis  John  Wood,  John  Raphael  Smith, 
William  Longstaffe,  Blarenbergh,  F.  Sydney  Muschamp,  C.  B. 
Branwhite,  Leopold  Rivers,  Theobald  Michaud,  Dorothea  Maria 
Wagner,  William  Medlycott,  Lear,  Salvator  Rosa,  Gustav 
Rienacker,  Aleide  Segoni,  Jerzy  Kossak,  George  Cole,  Frederick 
Whitehead,  Max  Sinclair,  George  William  Mote,  Philip  Richard 
Morris,  John  Tennant,  Louis  Timmermans,  Dionys  Van 
Dongen,  Jan  Josef  Horremans,  Carl  Wilhelm  de  Hamilton, 
Hendrik  van  Barlen,  Scorel,  Charles  Poingdestre,  Benjamin 
West,  Jan  van  Bylert  and  Hubert  Robert,  sporting  and 
topographical  prints,  Chinese  School  paintings.  Art  Nouveau 
glass,  European  and  Oriental  ceramics,  tapestry  pictures,  a  29" 
high  negro  minstrel  automaton,  African  carvings,  antiquities,  a 
pair  of  target  pistols,  Westley  Richards,  another  pair  by  Aury,  a 
pair  of  duelling  pistols  by  Manton,  a  Lloyd's  50  guinea  pattern 
sword,  a  pair  of  George  II  silver  taper  sticks,  Camden's 
Brittannia,  a  violin  by  Delia  Costa,  an  organ  clock,  an  eighteenth 
century  Dutch  marquetry  longcase  clock,  a  Kashan  pictorial  rug, 
a  silk  prayer  rug,  an  eighteenth  century  Chinese  four-fold  screen, 
a  set  of  Sheraton  armchairs,  an  eighteenth  century  Chinese  black 
lacquered  and  gilded  screen,  a  Southern  German  fall  front  desk, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  a  fine  pair  of  Victorian  rosewood  and  maple 
serving  cabinets,  a  pair  of  Regency  rosewood  side  tables,  etc. 
(Approx.  1750  lots). 

AND  a  highly  important  and  rare  set  of  eight  medieval  enamel 
and  silver  plaques  depicting  the  Passion  of  Christ.  French,  second 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  3"  x  1". 


On  view  from 
Thursday 
18 June 

LANGLOIS  LTD. 
DON  STREET 
JERSEY 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS 

TeL- 0534-22441 
Telex:  4192341  Lang. 
Telegrams:  Estoril 
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JEREMY  LTD. 


25s  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Cables:  jeremique,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  /Vssociaiion  Ltd. 
FLNEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


i'd'Hishifirslquartcroi'llu- 19llu-riUiirN; 
,  I  J  I  ,Mn<,rvr  ■iii(Mlliila(lcclnis('U().KlaiuislilliTlaiiiingliie()rigiii 


llJ- 


CONSULAT 


EMPIRE 


RESTAURATION 

Art  in  early  XIX  Century  France 


An  exhibition  made  possible  by  the  kind  co-operation 

of  the  Musee  Marmottan,  Paris 


17  June  through  July 

Weekdays:  10  -  5.30  Saturdays:  10  -  12.30 


WILDENSTEIN 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
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0iare  and  GnttlrwntaC  cJiSot^  c^Hinialu/f^. 


George  II  silver  tureen  by 
Simon  Le  Sage,  London,  1759 
Engraved  with  the  royal  cypher. 


Weight:  97.20  ounces 


Height:  9  inches 


Ihom  our  collection  of  Georgian  silver. 


'.ate,  Insurance  and  Division 

'ftrepMe  Atldrm  "Euclatt  London  W.l" 


The  Knightsbridge  Pavilion  .112  Brompton  Road  .  London  SW3  i  JJ  .  Tel:  01-581  4049 


MATTHIESEN 

An  Exhibition 
of 

ITALIAN 

BAROQUE 

PAINTINGS 

Some  recent 
acquisitions 

19  June  -  1  August 

Tel:  01-930  2437 

G.  RECCO                                                                                            Still  Lifewith  Fish 

7-8  Mason's  Yard,  Duke  St.,  St.  James's,  London  SWL 
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RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
MAYFAIR 
LONDON  W1  Y  5FE 
Telephone: 
01-493  5288 


'My. 


mi 


A  Persian  Senna  Rug  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  woven  with  wool  on  silk  warp  threads. 
In  perfect  condition.  Size:?'  2"  x  4'  8"  (220cm  x  145cm) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  J^Wne  1981 


London's  oldest  print  &  picture  dealers.  Founded  in  1750 


H.M.S.  TRIDENT, 
64  guns.  OU  on 
canvas,  size  30"  x 
50".  Attributed  to 
John  Clevelev 
1712-1777. 


V 


T'''  Parker 

11    2  albe: 

Gallery 


BEM.\RLE  STREET  PICCADILLY  LONDON  WiX  3HF 

TELEPHONE:  01 -499  5906-7 

Hours  of  Business:  Monday  to  Friday  9.30-5.30.  Closed  on  Saturday. 


SECESSION  ARTNOUVEAU 
JUGENDSTIL  ART  DECO 


Rene  Lolique 
L'Oiseou  de  Feu  Bronze 
and  Gloss  Lonnp.  C1925 


PETER  &TRUDY  JACKSON 

32B  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON  W.8. 

TELEPHONE:  01-937  1594 


WOLFGANG  b  INGRID  SCHULZ 
30  LEHMWEG  _ 
2000  HAMBURG  20  ^ 
TELEPHONE:  (040)  48-46-50 


2C 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
M    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY   a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M    THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  St  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


prey 


An  important  Regency  suite  of  carved  and  giltwood  seat  furniture, 

comprising  a  settee  and  2  open  arm  chairs.  English  circa  1808. 
From  Caledon,  Co.  Tyrone.  Vide.  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  fig.  196 
P.  165.  Regency  Furniture.  Clifford  Musgrave.  fig.  41a. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIWHED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

aiteiMative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  sprey  S  a,  Geneva,  40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva  Telex  251  10 


ARMORIAL  ANTIQUES 
CHINESE  EXPORT 
PORCELAIN 


Armorial  antiques  sought  for  interested 
families  and  collectors  without  fee  or 
commitment 


Illustrated: 

An  engraving  published  August  1 780  by  Bartolozzi 
after  Cipriani  of  'Summer' 
Three  pieces  of  a  Chinese  service  c.  1781,  with 
martin  crest  -  two  with  'Summer'  and  centrepiece 
after  'Autumn'. 


1  Hay  Hill, 
Berkeley  Square, 
London  W.  1. 
Tel:  01-493  5868 


Doveridge  House  Antiques 


OF 


NEACHHILL 
For  Universally  Good  Taste 

Three  fine  examples  of  18th  century  English  craftsmanship 


Exceptional  quality  Cuban  mahogany  Card  Table 
c  1745 
Length  3' 
Depth  18" 

Height  rr 


An  oakTable  owned  by  William  Wordsworth  with  the 
savour  of  his  lyricism,  c.  1 725.  Excellent  provenance 
Length  2  8" 
Depth  22" 
Height  31 


Small  sized  mahogany  Bureau 
on  Stand  with  finesse  c.1760 
Length  2'10" 
Depth  21" 
Height  3  4" 


DOVERIDGE  HOUSE  ANTIQUES,  NEACH  HILL,  LONG  LANE,  Nr.  TONG,  SHROPSHIRE  TFll  8PJ 

Telephone  (Code  090-722)  31312  Cables:  .\ntiques.  Shifnal,  England 
LOCATION:  8  Miles  from  Wolverhampton  on  A41.  45  minutes  Birmingham  International  Airport.  1  hour  50  minutes  Inter-city  Euston/ 

Wolverhampton.  All  clients  personally  collected. 
Rf)\r)  DfRT-rTTONS:  M6  Exit  12.  A5  towards  Telford.'  At  A4I  roundabout  left  Wolverhampton/RAF  Cosford.  3  miles  see  NEACH 

'fILL  signpost;  right  into  Long  Lane.  Entrance  clearly  indicated. 
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HEIM 

SUMMER  EXfflBITION  1981 

ART  AS  DECORATION 


1 7  June  -  2 8  August  1981 
Monday  -  Friday  10.00  a.m.  -5.00  p.m. 


59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SWIY  6LX 

Tel:  01.493  0688  ^■"''''■'= 
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Impeccable 
Lineage. 


♦ 


Spend  a  "day  in  the  country"  viewing  a 
treasury  of  English  antique  furniture, 
silver  and  decorative  accessories.  The  ^ 
WaKefield-Scearce  collection  is  housed  ^ 
under  one  historic  roof  with  the  unique  ' 
Shops  of  Science  Hill  and  the  charming  v 
dining  room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your 
day  in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its  elegance, 
its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of  hospitality  the 
South  has  perfected.  Whether  you  are  a 
casual  visitor  or  a  connoisseur,  we 
anticipate  your  visit  with  pleasure. 

A  Superb  Hand  Chased  Georgian  Silver  Um  by 
Alex  Edmonston  -  1800  Edinburg.  Scotland 
(Rare  Scottish  Silver) 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  (C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
S02-633-4382 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES 

Member  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
or  America.  Inc.  Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  SS.OO. 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 


Fine  Prints  for  Collectors 


From  Goya  to  the 
Modem  Masters 

Exhibition:  June  1981 

James  McN  Whistler  Etchings 

Exhibition:  July  1981 


Folly  niastratedCatalognesCl  each  (US$3  air) 

William  Weston 
Gallery 

7  Royal  Arcade,  Albemarle  St 
London  W1X3HD 

Telephone:  01-493  0722 

Society  of  London  Art  Dealen 
Chambre  Syndicale  de  LTstampe  Paris 
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Telephone  Hitchin  2067 
STD  0462  2067 


PHILLIPS  o/ HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


,OUS0 


A  burr  yew  tree  extending  dining  table,  the 
top  with  richly  veneered  parquetry.  The 
extending  action  shows  trie  continuation  of 
Gillow's  "Telescopic  Dining  Table"  into  the 
post-Georgian  period.  Circa  1840.  Length 
21'  4"  (650cm).  Seating  up  to  24  people. 


From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  Enf^lish 
furniture  displayed  in  a  Georgian  Manor  House,  only 
thirty  miles  from  London,  one  hour  by  car  or  forty 
minutes  by  train.  Trains  can  be  met  by  arrangement. 


We  shall  be  holding 
an  Exhibition  of 

"DINING  ROOM  FURNITURE 
1730-1830" 

at  The  Manor  House,  Hitchin, 
lst-30thJune. 

Illustrated  brochure  .sent  free  on  request. 


Cables 
Phillips  Hitchin 


AGNEW 


LIFE 
AND 
LANDSCAPE 
IN 
BRITAIN 
1670-1870 

2 June-31 July 


43  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W.l. 
01-629-6176 


THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A. 
Pastoral  Landscape  with  Rustic  Lovers  and  Cattle 
Crossing  a  Bridge 
Oval  Canvas:  4?'/:  x  64ins 

Monday-Friday  9.30-5.30;  Thursdays  until  7.00pm 


FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 


11  I:ahT  57th  ST..  NiCW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022   (212)  PL  3-2166 

% 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


XVIIIth  CENTURY  ENGLISH  SILVER 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS       CHANCERY  LANE       LONDON       WC2A  IQS 

Telephj  V     ,  -242  3248/9   Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  IQS 
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Dictionary 
6i tlie  Belgian  painters 
born  between 
1750^8^ 

This  reference  book,  indispensable  to  those  interested  in  art,  collectors  and  art 
historians,  takes  the  format  of  a  thick  dictionary  (size  25  x  19  cms)  and  comprises 
the  names  of  1,750  Belgian  painters,  born  between  1750  and  1875,  each  with  a 
bibliography.  The  book  is  enhanced  by  1,150  illustrations,  including  250  in  colour. 
There  are  two  editions,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  English. 
The  price  will  be  US$230/£100,  plus  US$5/£2  post  and  packaging. 


ORDER  FORM 

to  be  sent  to  Editions  Berko,  Sprl 


Kustlaan  163,  Le  Zoute, 
B-8300  KNOKKE-HEIST  1, 
BELGIUM. 


I  woM  like  to  receive  copv  (ies)  of  the  Diction;irv  ot  Belgian  Painters 

in  English  at  the  price  of  USSZ.^O't  100  plus  postage  and  packing  US$5/£2. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  


I  transfer  the  amount  of  to  account  number 

476-5  1 206 II  73  at  the  Kredietbank. 


Please  invoice  me  and  my  V.A.T.  number  is  . 

Name  

Address  

Country    

Date:  


.Signature. 


PAUL  STORR 


A  fine  William  IVArgyle.  Maker  Paul  STORR.  London,  date  1832. 
Weight  30.50oz.  Height  1^'.  Crest  is  of  George  Horatio,  2nd  Marquess 
of  CHOLMONDELEY  (hereditary  Great  Chamberlain  of  England) 

Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


^S.).SHKUE6aE 

BjSH    LONDON  43MUSEUMSTREET  L0ND0NWC1A1LYTEL  01-4052712   NEWYORK  104EAST57ihSTREET  NEWYQRK  10022TEL  0101  212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers '  Association  of  America 


MODERN  BRITISH  PICTURES 
DRAWINGS  &  SCULPTURE 

Monday  15  June  at  2  pm 


Viewing: 

Thursday  9am-5pm 
Friday  9am-5pm 
Saturday  9am-12  noon 
Monday  9am-10.30am 
Illustrated  Catalogue: 
£2.00  by  post 


Above:  PAUL  NASH 

Canary  in  a  cage,  pencil  and 
watercolours,  30  cm  by  42  cm. 
Left:  EDWARD  BURRA 

The  Lute  Players,  Ink  and 
watercolours,  signed,  45  cm  by 
36  cm;  Two  Girls  in  a  Cafe, 
circa  1928  (verso),  pencil  ad 
ink,  signed,  45  cm  by  36  cm 


For  further  information  please  contact  James  James-Crook  Ext  212 
Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l. 


New  York,8n7  VWlivm  Avenue,  Bosrcr  '  North  l^neuil  I  l<vll,  Toronto,7( J I )<\ven|x)rl  linul.  Genevaj i  Rue  de  l<v Cile,  Dublin.T)  IVdnkfort  Avenue,  <\ls()  <vl  Ir.viu lies  thnw^jhout 
\(w\()rkNVK)021  Mirk       c  I^jSton.  lonmlo.Onlario  l^()4  deneva.  R<\thjf.irl)ul)lin().  (ire<\t  Britain. 

•I('U2l2)r,7f) 487,0  '[.-.Iffih   "7(m  '\v\m\}mm').  'lel:(()22)28-()8-28. 


iPhilUps 


IMPORTANT  JEWELS 

Tuesday  30  June  at  1 . 30  pm 


An  Important  Edwardian  Long  Aquamarine  and  Diamond  Necklace,  convertmg  to 
Bandeau  and  Bracelets,  with  Large  Pendeloque  Aquamarine  Pendant,  Octagonal 
Brooch  and  Drop  Earrings.  (Pendeloque  drop  5 . 50  cm  long) 

This  sale  will  include  an  important  collection  of  Edwardian  and  Art  Deco 
jewellery,  and  good  Antique  items  such  as  a  fine  Pearl  and  Diamond  Tiara, 
an  18th  Century  DiamondStomacher  Brooch  and  Girandole  Earrings,  and 
an  attractive  Sapphire  and  Diamond  Pendant. 
Viewing:  Friday  9  am  -  4  pm.  Monday  9  am  -  4  pm.  Morning  of  Sale  untilll.BOam 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £4.50  by  post 
For  further  information  please  contact  Peter  Beaumont  or  John  Benjamin  Ext.  240 

Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l. 


NewM867Mad.son.Wnue.    Boston.6 North R.neu.m....    .ro„t.^  {|-^>^e.Gt.    ^ l-i;;^- ^v...  f;;^-;^^^^^^^^^ 

K^S      S!t7-^r    a&  ^IW 

Nk'mbcrsof  ihcSiKiclyofhinc  An  Auctioneers  ^m^^^HH^^H^^H^HB^B^^^^^^BH^^BBB^^^^B 


James  McNeill  Whistler 

(1884-19U3) 

Study  p  r  the  Head  of  Cicely  H.  Alexmider 

Oil  on  canvas.  18%  x  iiV-z  inches 
Painted  1872/3 

Literature:  Andrew  xMcL.  \bung,  et  al.. 
The  Paintings  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  1980, 
illustrated  in  color.  i)late  no.  M. 
This  {)ainting  is  the  study  lor  Harmony  in 
Grey  and  Green:  Miss  Cicely  Alexander, 
in  the  T^te  Gallery,  London. 


Our  current  catalogue  American  Paintings,  1850-1950 
is  now  available  at  S7.00  post  paid. 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 

Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 
748  Fifth  .\veniie.at  57tli  Street.  New  Y)rk  \W±2  -  i'M)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Member  of  the  :\'aiional  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America ,  Inc. 


J.J.  Audubon 


Pinnated  Grouse 


1834 


ORIGINAL  AUDUBON  PRINTS 
18th  and  19th  Century 
Natural  History  and 
Botanical  Prints 

Please  write  or  telephone 
for  price  lists 
4400  Medical  Parkway 
Austin,  TX  (512)  458-4781 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallen/  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Jacob  Duck,  circa  1 600-1 660, 

"Inside  the  Inn," 
oil  on  panel  20  i  x24i  inches. 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  (514)  845-747  land  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 
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musical  motifs  with  simply  moulded  dado  panels  below. 
Approximate  room  size  22'  X  16' 6"  X  11' high. 
The  carving  is  of  superb  quality  as  may  be  seen  in  the  detaU. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  ^MWe  1981 


"Wayside  Gossip" 
Charles  Towne 
1781-1854 
Panelsize:  9^  X  12"-24x  30.5cm 
Outside  Frame:  13i  x  16"- 34  x  40.5cm 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Guiseppe  Aureli,  Sir  F.  Brangwyn, 

A.  de  Breanski,  E.  C.  Barnes,  Edgar  Bundy,  I.  Chelminski, 

Vincent  Clare,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J.  Coomans,  G.  J. 

Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle,  Auguste  Daini, 

Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Dietz  Edzard,  E.  Eichinger, 

Otto  Eichinger,  S.  Eisendeick,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Edouard  Frere, 

Edourd  Garrido,  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.A., 

Paul  Grolleron,  W.  Hendricks,  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  de  Hagemann, 

Georges  Hacquette,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  H.  Hughes  Stanton, 

Paul  Hughes,  David  James,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  G.  G.  Kilburne, 

Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van 

Marcke,  E.  L.  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti, 

Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker,  James  Peel, 

Laslett  J.  Pott,  H.  Davis  Richter,  S.  J.  Rochard, 

George  Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee, 

Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  C.  Stoiloff, 

Charles  Stuart,  Wm.  Thorniey,  J.  Thors,  A.  Vickers, 

E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Maurice  Wilks,  and  others. 

FREDERICKTHOMGALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code:  416 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 
Beverly  Hills,  California  / 

(213)  273-0155 

e  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 

...   V  Vi 


MUSEUM  &  GALLERY 
PUBLICATIONS 

Notable  for  the  outstanding  reproductions  and  current 
scholarship  they  present,  exhibition  catalogues  are 
resources  indispensable  to  art  historians  and  collectors. 
Specialists  for  nearly  two  decades,  Worldwide  Books  is  the 
foremost  source  of  these  important  but  elusive 
publications,  offering  unique  information  and  distribution 
services  to  libraries  and  individuals  alike. 

P>om  African  art  to  the  European  avant  garde,  all 
aspects  of  art  history  are  represented  in  our  annual 
selection  of  nearly  800  significant  new  catalogues  from 
around  the  world.  Thoroughly  reviewed  and  indexed  in 
the  quarterly  Worldwide  Art  Catalogue  Bulletin,  each 
selected  title  may  be  easily  acquired  from  our  centralized 
stock.  Moreover,  our  specialization  allows  us  to  assist  in 
the  acquisition  of  virtually  any  catalogue  being  published. 

More  than  7,500  titles  issued  since  1960  can  still  be 
supplied  from  our  inventory  of  catalog he  world's 
largest.  Cumulative  lists  in  such  subjec;  ^'-^as  as  Oriental 
art.  Architecture  and  American  art  are  also  available.  If 
you  would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  Bulletin  or  receive  our 
future  mailings  to  individuals,  we  invite  you  to  write  to  us 
about  your  interests. 

WORLDWIDE  BOOKS 

37  Antwerp  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ()2i;]5 
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"The  ruby  I  was  holding  weighed  over 
seven  pounds.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  ruby 
crystals  ever  found.  We  knew  that  this  must 
be  the  site  of  the  lost  King  Solomon's  Mine," 
Mr.  James  Kazan jian  remembered. 

"After  World  War  II  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  fine  gem 
stones.  Many  of  the  countries  that  were  the  source  of  the  finest  stones 
were  occupied  or  acutely  unstable. 

This  was  a  critical  time  for  Kazanjian  Jewels,  for  our  business  was 
supplying  the  world's  finest  gems.  Finding  new  sources  seemed  to  be 
the  only  answer. 

Travel,  new  business  associates,  and  hiring  agents  gave  us  eyes 
and  ears  around  the  globe.  It  was  then  that  the  big  news  came  in!  A 
British  prospector,  Tom  Blevins,  had  found  what  he  thought  was  a 
rough  ruby  crystal.  Without  delay,  I  boarded  a  plane  bound  for  British 
East  Africa. 

Here,  close  to  the  ancient  trading  routes  of  the  Masai  tribal  nation 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro,  I  made  an  agreement  to  acquire  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  mine's  output. 

In  the  coming  months  news  spread  fast!  The  mine  was  indeed 
producing  many  fine  stones.  This  led  many  scholars  and  historians,  as 
well  as  gem  dealers,  to  agree  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  lost  King 
Solomon's  Mine." 

Today,  there  is  also  a  critical  shortage  of  the  highest  quality  gem 
stones.  That  is  why  Kazanjian  Jewels  has  the  only  jewelry  salon  in  the 
world  exclusively  designed  for  the  purchase  of  fine  diamonds  and 
important  estate  jewelry  from  the  public.  We  are  conveniently  located 
on  Rodeo  Drive  in  Beverly  Hills. 

If  you  are  considering  selling  your  fine  jewelry,  please  call 
Kazanjian  Jewels  collect  for  an  evaluation  consultation  (213)  278-081 1, 
weekdays  between  9:00  AM  and  5:00  PM. 

JCazfinjian  Jewels 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  California  90210 
(213)  278-0811 
Associate  Offices 

San  Francisco  •  New  York  •  Hong  Kong  •  Denver  •  San  Antonio  •  Geneva 

Send  for  our  complimentary  brochure  "SeUin;;,  Your  Jewelry" 


Gilbert  Auction 

Contents  of  Kennedy  Townhouse 

1833  Fifth  Street,  Troy,  New  York 

Auction  to  be  Held 
June  26th  and  27th 

Extremely  fine  Americana  and  Empire  furniture, 
Primitives  and  European  paintings,  silver,  porcelains. 


Brochures  available  for  this 
and  forthcoming  sale. 

RICHARDS  C.  GILBERT  '  BOX  97,  "ALLDONE" 
(914)  424-3635      GARRISON-ON-HUDSON,  N.Y.  10524 


ANTIQUES  •  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  •  DECORATIONS 

/^/  ^a^/  §7d  ^JfJUd  (Mw  piA.  c/.  y.  10022  ^in^  ^  os/§ 

MIAMI  CHICAGO       DALLAS/HOUSTON     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Donghia  Showrooms,  Inc    R  J  Randolph   John  Edward  Hughes    Shears  &  Window 
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French  Walnut  Settee.  Upholstered  in  green  velvet.  Early  17th  century.  Length  6ft. 


EARLY  FURNITURE 
ORIENTALAND  EUROPEAN 
WORKS  OF  ART 


TELEPHONE:  01  -499  2858 
CABLES:  BARGRO  LONDON  W1 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


r>ruton  i^aiiery 


I 


Source  of  19th  and  20tt 


Neapolitan  Fisherboy    J.B.  Carpeaux 
bronze    35    "  90  cms  high^ 
Signed  and  dated  Rome  1875. 
Foundry  mark  Thiebaut, 
sold  with  onginal  correspondence. 


Sculpture  currently  available 
includes  works  by 


Ayrton 

Bariach 

Barrias 

Bourdelle 

Buxin 

Carpeaux 

Carrier  Belleuse 

Charpentier 

Clesinger 

Corbet 

Dalou 

David  d'Angers 

Daumier 

Deloye 

Desbois 

Drury 

Falguiere 

Flaxman 


Fremiet 

Gargallo 

Gemito 

Gilbert 

Maillol 

Moore 

Meunier 

Picault 

Pina 

Plazzotta 

Pomeroy 

Rodin 

Rysbrack 

Saint  Gaudens 

Tait  McKenzie 

Thornycroft 

Traverse 

WIerick 


Illustrated  list  of  available  sculpture 
sent  free  on  request. 

Catalogues  available 
'French  Sculpturel775- 1945' 
£6  Europe  $15  airmail  elsewhere. 

Other  catalogues  include  Ayrton, 
Buxin,  Plazzotta  and  WIerick 
each  £3  Europe  $9  airmail 
elsewhere. 


Bruton  Somerset 
BA10  0AB  England 
telephone  074  981  2205 
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entury  European  Sculpture 


Allegory  of  Fame    L.E.  Barrias 
gilt  bronze  and  ivory  on  lapis  lazuli 
base    29'/2"  75  cms  high.  Signed. 
Foundry  mark  Susse  Freres. 


Modele  Timide    E  A.  Bourdelle 
bronze    28"  77  cms  high.  Signed 
Foundry  mark  Alexis  Rudier. 


Bi  uton  Gallery 


..'tip*'" 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


Rare  BRUSSELS  Tapestry 
panel  of  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  c.  1 725,  of 
Les  Pecheurs'  after  D. 
Teniers;  woven  in  fine  silks 
and  wools  in  naturalistic 
shades  of  red,  blue,  green, 
ochre,  ivory,  tans  etc.  with  a 
formal  blue  and  gold  txjrder 
of  scrolls  and  acanthus  leaf 
patterns.  Excellent  condition, 
measuring  8'x  3'  6" 
(2.43m  X  1.07m). 


38  Jermyn  Street 

St.  James's 
LondonS.W.l 
Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Pa  Dao.  a  R.v^k  And  Imf'<)rtantC.vr\'ed  Wood  Figure 

FR(^M  LrZOK.  PHILIPFINI-iS.  REPRIiSKXTINC  .  A  TRIBAL 

NlKETiNt;  Post.  H\rly  19th  C  k.n  ri  ry. 


I85f  M.  (WnnouT  B.VSE.) 


2901  Nf)F<rn  Hkndeicso.n  Avi:ni;e 
Dam. AS.  Tf:xAS  7520(5 
Ti:i.i;iMif)Ni-;  214/826-1 191 


GUIDE  EMER 

IN  24  COUNTRIES 
EUROPE'S  LEADCSfG  ANTIQUES 
&  ART  DIRECTORY 

Over  70,000  names  and  addresses  listed  by  countries, 
towns,  streets  and  classifications  -  with  map  sections 

For:  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLERS 
AMATEUR  COLLECTORS 
EXfflBITIONS,  FAIRS,  etc. 
PACKERS,  TRANSPORTERS,  etc. 
PICTURE  GALLERIES 
RESTORERS,  TRADE  SUPPLIERS 

Please  send  me  the  new  Guide  Emer  1981/1982. 

I  enclose  cheque/P.O.  for  the  sum  of  £17.50  (UK  only), 

$49.50  (Overseas).  Post  and  Insurance  Free. 

Charge  my  credit  card  No.  

Signature  

Access  □  Visa  □  Mastercharge/Mastercard  □  Eurocard  □ 
NAME  

ADDRESS 


Please  return  with  remittance  to  Sales  Department: 
Hilmarton  Manor  Press,  Calne,  Wiltshire,  SNll  8SB, 
England.  Telephone:  HUmarton  (0249  76)  208 

Advertising  Department:  G.  Gillingham 

4  Crediton  Hill,  London  NW6  IHP.  Tel.  01-435  5644. 
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HALCYON  DAYS 


By  appointment  to 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen 
Suppliers  of  Objets  d'Art 


By  appointment  to 
H.  M  .  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Queen  Mother 
SuppHers  of  Objets  d'Art 


Yellow  tole  tray  '\  ^ 

painted  with  a  J  £ 

pastoral  scene,  J 
c. 1800 


View  of  the  Stone  Island  Palace,  St.  Petersburg, 
1821,  from  a  set  of  four  lithographs 
by  Galaktinov. 


A  pair  of  treen 
yew-wood  spill  vases,  c.  1830. 


18th-century  Dutch  mahogany  dummy 
board  of  a  small  girl  with  a  doll. 


Double-sided  Regency 
mahogany  music  stand 
with  extending  gilt 
c  a  n  d  1  c  -  h  o  1  d  c  r  s ,  c .  I S 1  .S . 


^^^^^"^  of  the 
British  Antique 
•^J^'''  Dealers'  Association 


H  ALCYON  DAYS,  14  Brook  Street,  London  Wl .  01-499  5784 


^1 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  appointment  of  Raffi  Soleimani  as 
a  Director  of  the  company. 

We  are  therefore  pleased  to 
re-establish  the  name  of  our  family  company 
originally  founded  in  Teheran 
over  20  years  ago: 


HADJI  BABA 

in  association  with  RabiRaffi  Ancient  Art. 


36  Davies  Street,  London  W1 Y  1 LD 

Tel:  01-499  9363/499  9384 
Telex:  895  5790    Cables:  Hadji  Baba,  London  W.I. 


Specialists  in: 
Islamic  Pottery,  Ancient  Glass,  Bronze,  Silver,  Gold, 
Cylinder  Seals  and  Rugs 
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Blown  and  splash-ware  with  trail  decoration. 
Roman  Empire,  early  1  st  Century  A.D. 
1J -5  cms  high;  1 2-7  cms  diameter. 

:!»^-  Refereno^l^^^el  Saldern  Ancient  Glass  in  the 
MuseunYof  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Corning  Museum 
'  '1  956,  Ray  Winfield  Smith  Collection. 

University  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Outkoudiegen,  Leiden. 


Christie's 


London 


Wednesday,  24  June  at  11  a.m. 

Important  English,  Scottish 
and  Continental  Silver 

The  Properties  of  The  Lord  Astor  of  Hever,  The  Earl  of  Jersey  and  others. 


The  Astor  Spoons:  Set  of  tw  elve  Henry  VIII  Apostle-Spoons  and  the  Virgin,  1536, 
makers  mark  a  comsheaf  or  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  approx  7  5/8  ins.  long. 


Illustrated  catalogue  available  jrom  Christie  's  offices . 


Christie's 


London 


Thursday,  25  June  at  11  a.m.  and  2. 30  p.m. 

Important  English  Furniture 
and  Tapestries,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

The  Properties  of  David  Astor,  Esq.,  Joan,  Lady  Bannerman,  F.  C.  and  J.  D.  Chute, 
The  Lord  Raglan,  L.  G.  Stopford  Sackville  Esq.,  Mrs.  D.  Ward,  The  late  Mrs.  K.  Peto-Bennett, 
The  late  Viscountess  Ward  of  Witley,  Avery's  Ltd.,  The  National  Trust  and  others. 


George  III  ormolu-mounted  mahogany  commode, 
47i  in.  wide,  23i  in.  deep,  35  in.  high. 


Illustrated  catalogue  available  from  Christie's  offices. 


r  ■ 
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Christie's 


London 


Friday,  26  June  at  10.30  a.m. 

Important  English  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  Brigadier  Sir  Gregor  MacGregor  of  MacGregoi;  The  late  Doctor  A.M.  Cowie, 

The  late  Viscountess  Ward  of  Witley  and  others. 


John  Hoppncr,  R.A.:  Portrait  of  Miss  Harriet  Ann  Scale 
as  Ho-Peep,  oil  on  canvas,  50'/2  in.  by  39'/2  in. 

llliislrated  catalo^//e  at'ailahle  fron/  Christie's  offues. 


Christie's 


London 


Monday,  29  June  at  6.30  p.m. 

Impressionist  and 
Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


Saiv.Klar  Dali:  Ossiticarioii  matiiialc  d'lin  Cypres, 
1934,  oil  on  canvas,  82  tm.  by  66  cm. 


Illustrated  catalogue  available  jnmi  Christie's  offices. 
Sunday  View:  This  sale  will  be  oa  view  at  Christies  on  Sunday,  28  June  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Christie's 


London 


Tuesday,  30  June 

Important  English  Drawings  and  Watercolours 


Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  R.  A.:  The  Field  of  Waterloo  from  Hougoumont, 
pen  and  brown  ink  and  watercolour,  vignette,  circa  1832,  I'/a  in.  by  10  7/8  in. 


Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  R.A.:  Conway  Castle, 
signed,  watercolour,  circa  1800,  l6'/>  in.  by  25  in. 

Other  works  by  Turner  in  this  sale  include  a  watercolour  of  an  Alpine  View,  circa  18  -^6,  and  two  oil  sketches, 
'The  Straw  Yard'  a  study  for  the  Liber  Studiorum,  circa  1808,  and  View  over  Plymouih  1  larboLir,  18 

llh/stratecl  catalogue  available  jrtmt  Christie's  (ifjues. 
Sunday  View:  This  sale  will  be  on  view  at  Christie's  on  Sunday,  28  June  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Christie's 


London 


Friday,  lOJuly  at  11  a.m. 

Important  Old  Master  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  Countess  Bismarck,  Mrs.  M.  James,  Mrs.  M.  Mead,  The  Executors  of  The  late  Mrs. 

D.  D.  Fontheim,  The  Mountbatten  Charity,  and  others 


Claude  Gellee,  called  Le  Lorrain :  Pastoral  river  landscape  with 
goats  and  a  seated  goatherd,  1 6?  in.  by  2 1 1  in. 


Illustrated  catalogue  available  from  Christie^ s  offices. 

CHRISTIE'S,  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWl  Y6QT 

Tel:  (01)839  9060  Telex: 916429  Cables:  Christian,  London,  SWl 

New  York:  502  Park  Avenue,  New^  ork,  10022.  Tel.  212/546-1000;  Cable:  Chriswoods  New  York, 
International  Tel-x:  New  York  62072 1 ;  Domestic  Telex :  New  York  71 0-58 12325 
Christie's  East:  219  East  67th  Street,  New  York  10021.  Tel:  212-570-4141 


Garrard  warmly  invite  you  to  view  an  important  collection 
in  which  . x  r\'  'tern  is  of  exceptional  quality.  Robert  Garrard,  Paul  Storr,  George  Wickes  and 
ester  Bateman  a    a  \       '  ne  many  silversmiths  represented  and  there  is  a  very  interesting 

select!      '  "  Mth  century  clocks.  Important  antique  jewellery  and  snuff  boxes  arc 

-  es  on  show  are  available  for  purchase. 

TK  , ,  ,,rd  Showroom  on  weekdays 

. . .  >.^»0  to  5^0  and  Saturdays  from  930  to  1230. 


I 


V 


Very  fine  mahogany  serpentine  commode,  with 
carved  decoration  on  canted  corners,  top  drawer 
fitted  with  Hdded  compartments  and  adjustable 
mirror  and  an  unusual  hinged  drawer  on  outside. 
Circa  1760. 


ealing  in  Antiques  since  1870 


EUROPEAN  FINE  ARTS 

6  LOWER  MERRION  STREET 
DUBLIN  2.  Tel.  762506 


Important  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  MONNOYER  Lille  1636-1699,  London 
Oil  on  canvas  "Flower  Still-Life"  71  X  91  cm 


Director:  Dr.  Marie-Theres  Schmitz 
Open  Monday  to  Friday  H  -  5pm 


WHY  GIVE  THE  SALEROOMS  20%? 
WE  PAY  FULL  MARKET  VALUE  FOR 
FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVER 

VALUATIONS         REPAIRS  PEARL-STRINGING\ 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.  ESTiblithed  1912 
DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVER 
40  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  Wl  Tn..  01-629  5060 
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LONDON 
NEW  YORK 


In  USA:  1 
59  East  57th  Street  { 
ew  York,  N.Y.  10022 
none:  212-355-7620 


MILLE  FLEUR  ARMORIAL 
TAPESTRY  PANEL 

FRENCH  16TH  CENTURY 

7'4"x5'3" 

(Color  transparency  available) 


VOJTECH 

BLAUiNc 

RARE  RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 

800  B  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  NY  10021 
TELEPHONE  212  249-4525 


Member  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 
Appraisers  Association  of  America 


CENTRALLY  LOCATED  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 
THE  PRIMARY  SOURCE  FOR 
FINE  ANTIOUE  RUGS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 


KUNSTHAUS  AM  MUSEUM 
CAROLAVANHAM 

DRUSUSGASSEl-5 
COLOGNE 

near  Wallraf-Richartz- Museum 
Telephone  (0221)  238137 and 237 541) 


AUCTION  88 
24-26 June  1981 
On  view  13-22  June  1981 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE, 
OBJECTS  OF  ART  IN  PEWTER, 
BRASS,  COPPER,  PORCELAIN, 

SILVER  AND  GLASS, 
ART  NOUVEAU,  ART  DECO, 
BRONZE  FIGURES, 
PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  AND 
MODERN  MASTERS. 


Catalogue  on  request 


1 


m 


Earle  E.  Heikka 

(1910-1941) 


"When  Seconds  Count" 
Limited  Edition  of  36 
Cast  by  Classic  Bronze 

Rare,  two  piece  set, 
from  one  of  the  great 
western  sculptors  of  the 
Russell-Remington  era. 
Heikka  depicts  in 
bronze  a  wounded  bull 
with  wary  hunter  trying 
to  reload  before  the 
buffalo  charges.  From 
clay  originals  made  in 
1933. 

For  more  information 
and  color  photographs 
contact: 

Richard  Saville 
413  Illinois  Road 
Lake  Forest,  IL  60045 
(312)  234-5149 


H  15y2",  L  9" 


H  11",  L  10" 


\... 


William  Drummond 

Covent  Garden  Gallery  Ltd 
20  Russell  Street  (by  the  Opera  House) 
M^ondon  WC2B  5HP   01-836  1 139 


Drawings  and  Watercoiours 
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FINE  ART 

3a BOYCES AVENUE 
CLIFTON  BRISTOL  BS8  4AA 
Telephone  32614 


Bristol  Drawings,  and  Marines. 


11th  July  to  8th  August 

CLIFTON  FESTIVAL  EXHIBITION 

Focock   Dodd  Owen   Schctky   Coply   Fielding  Condy 
J.    B.    Pync  Knell  Danby  Jackson   Rowbotham  Prout 
Eaglesjohnson  Willis  Syer  FrippJ.  Curnock 

Period  Paintings,  Watercoiours  and  Prints 
Framing  and  Restoration 

The  Gallery  opens  9.30  -  6.00  Mon.  -  Sat. 


IM  COLLABORATION  WITH 


Black^^adeau  Grallery 

IHOMTE  CARLO.  IHOIVACO 


WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  AMMOUMCE 
THE  OPEMIMO  OF 


BLACK-IVADEAU  LTD 

6-8  OLD  BOMD  STREET.  LOIVDOM  W.I 

Telephone:  (OI>  4»»  1355 


SPECIALISTS  IN  PIME  EUROPEAM  SCULPTURE,  BRONZES  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  THE  16TH  TO  EARLY  20TH  CENTURIES 


Illustrated  above:  An  original  terracotta  group  of  //  Saltarello  by  B  ARTOLOMEO  PlNELLl ,  Rome ,  1 781-1 835 ;  signed  and  dated 
1828  height  38  cm.  Ex  collection:  The  Earl  of  Meath.  Exhibited  at  the  Italian  Institute ,  London ,  in  1 956. 
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An  extremely  fine 
Flemish 
15th-century 
lavabo 
with  a 
glorious  patina. 


Ellin  Mitchell 

Early  European  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 
535  Park  Avenue 
New  York  10021  U.S.A. 
By  appointment  only 
(212)688-9861 


MUSICAL  BOXES 
COLLECTORS'  ITEMS  CURIOS 

Philippe  Rouille 

6  RUE  DE  LA  CHAISE  (near  36  Rue  de  Crenelle) 
75007 -PARIS 
5481495 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 
OldMasters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  WVIV  ONP 
01-4930657 


Where  the  Artist's  Craft  calls  for  the  Craftsman's  Art 

The  skills  of  our  craftsmen  include  the  protective  packaging  of 
delicate  works  of  art*  their  careful  loading  *  the  delicate 
distribution  of  weights  *  the  smooth  transport  from  point  to 
point  *  the  meticulous  supervision  of  the  shipment  until  its 
arrival.  To  make  sure  that  the  work  of  art  is  preserved  for 


posterity. 

A.  Welti-Furrer  AG 
Works  of  Art  Transport  Department 

Pfingstweidstrasse  31,  CH-8037  Zurich,  Switzerland 
Phone  01 .44  1 2  1 1 ,  ext.  305,  Telex  54222 


welti-furrer 
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Ma  3liB,  England 
70234    Telex:  987748 

to  antique  dealers  and  interioisl' 


WEDNESDAY  17THJUNE,  1981,  AT  11  AM 

17th,  1 8th  and  19th  Century  British  Paintings 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  P.R.A.,  Porlraii 
of  Captain  Philemon  Pownall,  236  by 
146CIU. 


Enquiries:  Andrew  Festing 

or  David  Moore  Gwyii 


Sothcby  Parke  Bcrnct  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WiA  2AA 
Telephone:  (01)  493  8080 
Telex:  24454  SPBLONG 
Tetej^rams:  Abinitio,  London,  Wi 
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Sotheby's 

London 

FRIDAY  19THJUNE,  1981,  AT  II  AM 

Important  English  Furniture 


One  of  a  set  of  four  ormolu  chandeliers,  178  by  109  cm  third  quarter  lyth  century. 


Enquiries:  Graham  Child 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet      Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA 
Telephone:  (01)  493  8080  Telex:  24454  SPBLONG  Telet^r^ns:  Abinitio,  London 
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TUESDAY  7THJULY,  1981,  AT  10.30  AM 

The  Krug  Collection  of  Glass,  Part  I 


Sothcby  Parke  Hcrnct  &  C:o.,  34-35  New  Hoiid  Street,  London  WiA  2AA 
Telephone:  (01)  493  8080  Telex:  24454  SI'HLONG  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London 
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TUESDAY  16THJUNE,  1981,  AT  2  PM  AND  FOLLOWING  DAY  17THJUNE  AT  10.15  AM  AND  2  PM 

Antique  and  Period  Jewellery 


On  view  from  Friday  12th  June,  1981 
Illustrated  catalogue  $10  by  mail,  $12 
overseas,  order  by  sale  no.  464711)  with 
cheque,  bank  draft  or  money  order 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to 
Sotheby's,  Dept.  CON,  980  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  10021.  Catalogues 
also  available  at  our  London  galleries, 
34-3  5  New  Bond  Street,  London 
WiA  2AA. 

The  standard  commission  chari^cd  to 
sellers  is  10  per  cent  on  each  catalogued 
lot  sold  tor  over  $1000.  All  property 
sold  is  subject  to  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent  payable  by  all  buyers  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price. 


Auction  in  New  York  at  Sotheby's 
Madison  Avenue  Galleries: 


Enc]uiries :  Jewellery  Department 
(212)  472-3421 


Sotheby  Parke  Bcriiet  Inc. 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021 

Telephone:  (212)  472-3400 

Telex:  232643  SOL  UR 

Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
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MONDAY  22ND  JUNE,  1981,  AND  FOLLOWING  DAY  AT  7.30  PM 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  European  and  American  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 


Max  Licberniann,  Spazierun^  in  der  Gruiiwoldc,  signed,  oil  on  canvas,  41  by  55  cm. 


On  view  from  Friday  lythjune  to 
Sunday  21st  June  from  noon  to  5  pm 

Illustrated  catalogue  $12,  $14  by  mail, 
$16  overseas,  order  by  sale  no.  3 1 1  with 
cheque,  bank  draft  or  money  order 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to 
Sotheby's  Los  Angeles. 

The  standard  commission  charged  to 
sellers  is  10  per  cent  on  each  catalogued 
lot  sold  for  over  $1000.  All  property 
sold  is  subject  to  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent  payable  by  all  buyers  as  part  of 
the  purchase  price. 


Enquiries:  Painting  Department 
(212)  937-5i3oext:  38 


Sotheby  I'arke  Ikrnct  Inc. 
7660  Beverly  liouievard, 
Los  Angeles,  C'alifornia  <jooi6 
'I'elcplioiw:  (213)  937-5  I  30 
Telex:  677120  AHINITIO  LSA 
'iele{>raiif^:  Abinitio,  l.os  Angeles 
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FENN 

GALLERIES  LTD. 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralta 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

505/982-4631 


AUGUSTE 

RODN 

1840-1917 

Faunesse  Debout  marble  28"  high 


Hyde  Park  ^ 


Antiques,  Ltd 


836  Broadway  (at  13th  Street)     New  York,  N.Y  10003     Telephone:  (212)  477-0033 


A  GEORGE  III  RENT  TABLE 
OF  SUPERLATIVE  QUALITY  IN  FINELY  FIGURED  MAHOGANY. 

CIRCA  1770-1780. 

Diameter  47"  Height  29" 


MVe  invite  you  to  visit  our  new  location 


We  offer  on 


-est  collections  of  fine  English  18th  and  early  19th-century  furniture  in  America. 


ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

From  the  publishers  of  The  Connoisseur 


THE  MOST  USEFUL 
COLLECTORS' 
MAGAZINE 
IN  THE 
WORLD 
TODAY 


Antique   Collector  is   your  own 
personal  guide  to  the  antiques  and  art 
treasures  of  the  world.  Each  issue  contains 
information  on  the  trade  and  auctions,  together 
with  articles  on  topics  covering  the  whole  spectrum 
of  collecting  for  every  taste  and  income;  Porcelain, 
Paintings,  Clocks,  Furniture,  Curiosities,  Carpets,  Silver,  jewellery. 
Prints,  Pianos,  Scientific  Instruments,  Rare  Watches,  Glass,  Paper- 
weights, Lead  Soldiers,  Occasional  Tables,  Theatre  Posters,  Antique 
Teapots,  Roman,  English  and  Continental  Glass  Pitchers,  Com- 
memorative Plates,  Turn  of  the  Century  Picture  Postcards  are  just  a 
few  of  those  subjects  dealt  with  recently.  In  addition,  the 
illustrations,  which  number  in  excess  of  two  hundred  in  each 
issue  are  accompanied  by  current  market  valuations  and  an 
indication  of  where  to  buy.  If  you  would  like  to  subscribe  to  this 
beautifully  produced,  articulate  magazine,  just  fill  in  the  form  below. 
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YES! 


I  want  to  receive 
ANTIQL^  COLLECTOR 
every  month 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 


YEAR 
£15.00 
£20.00 
$30.00 


UJ^EIRE 
OVERSEAS 
USA/ CANADA 

Send  this  card  to 

ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREEPOST 
LONDON  WIE  6  EZ 
No  postage  required  if  posted  in  UK 

Expiry  date  31.12.81 


SIX  MONTHS 
£7.50 
£10.00 
$15.00 


Please  tick 

I    I  New  subscription 
rn  Renewal 
I    I  Cheque 
□  Credit  Card 

Credit  Card  No. 


Access/Diners/American  Express/Master  Charge/ Barclaycard 


NAME. 


ADDRESS, 


CO 


SIGNATUREL 


IS32. 


The  Dilemma  that  is  Art! 


HOW  art  invites  cliches. 
Imitating  life,  like 
beauty,  it  lies  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  Everchanging, 
it  is  ever  the  same. 

Lacking  constancy,  art 
finds  much  of  what  is  prosaic 
today,  genius  tomorrow 

The  obscene  becomes 
the  to-be-seen. 

The  elegant  fades  into 


We  have  offices,  ware- 
houses and  men  skilled  in 
packing  the  most  fragile 
object  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  arrive  safely  at  its 
destination. 

Michael  Davis 
moves  unique  collections 
for  museums,  latelv  uncov- 
ered  discoveries  of  dealers 
and  the  prized  purchases 
of  eager  connoisseurs. 

We  even  move  homes. 
So  if  you  have  a  need 
to  move  possessions  that 
are  precious  or  are  just 


the  world  from  country  to 
country,  from  painter  to 
patron,  from  attic  to  auc- 
tioneer to  Antique  Dealer 
And  we've  done  it  with  a 
the  spent.  And  then  emerges   care,  and  delicacy  that  has 
elegant  again.  made  us  one  of  the  world's  London,  New  York, 

For  years  Michael  largest  and  most  successful  Los  Angeles,  Tok>x)  and 
Davis  has  moved  the  art  of    Art  and  Antique  Shippers.     Hong  Kong. 


precious-to-you  call  Michael 
Davis.  We  have  offices  in 


MICHAEL  DAVIS 


THl  UUt(N  S  AWARD 
»OflfXPOnT  ACHIfVFMfNT 


Michael  Davis  (Shipping) Ltd.,  Ill  Mortlakc  Road,  Kcw,  Richmond.  Surrey.  Tel:  Ix)ndon  (01)  8^60434 
Michael  Davis  (Shipiiing)  Inc.,  29  Hast  6 1st  Street,  NewYork.  N.Y.  10021. Tel:  (212)832  36SS. 
Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Inc.,  515  South  \  lindry  Avenue,  Inglewood,  California.  90301.  Tel:  (213)  6 -i5 1772. 
Michael  Davis  Shipping  (Asia)  Lt<L,SuiteB,  5th  Floor,  Bonaxenture  H()usc,85  91  U^ighton  Road,  I  long  Kong.  Tel:  5-761532. 
MichaelDavis  Shipping  (Asia)  Ltd.,8Yasuda  Building,  2nd  Floor,  3  3  8  Kaigan,  Minato  ku,T)kTO.Tel:  03  452  7278. 


AMI)4()2R 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


Ed  Hardy 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Therien  &  Co. 

Pair  of  Chinese  export  porcelain  vases  in 
the  form  of  cabbages  in  three  sections.  33.7 
cm.  (13^4  in.)  high.  811  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  94133.  Telepyhone 
(415)  781-6991. 

Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

A  French  faience  soup  tureen,  cover 
and  stand  with  polychrome  decoration, 
unmarked,  probably  Rennes,  late  18th  cen- 
tury. 29.8  cm.  (22%  in.)  high,  stand 41.9 
cm.  (16  Vz  in.)  long.  560  Jackson  Street, 
San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone  (415) 
781-4034. 

S.  Arbes  &  Contfrnny 

George  I  walnut  settee ,  circa  1720,  illus- 
trated in  English  Furniture  From  Gothic 
to  Sheraton  by  Herbert  Cescinsky,  page 
181.  99  cm.  (39  in.)  high,  148.5  cm. 
(58V2  in.)  long,  70  cm.  (27^2  in.)  deep. 
701  and  700  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 94111.  Telephone  (415)  391-7985. 


Winfield  Winsor  Antiques 

George  111  knccholc  desk  of  Spanish 
mahogany,  circa  1780,  features:  a/Under 
top,  sliding  writing  surface  and  origiiuil 
brasses.  104.2  cm.  (41  in.)  high,  119.4  cm. 
(47  in.)  wide,  69.8  cm.  (27  V2  in.)  deep. 
Writing  surface  81.3  cm.  (32  in.)  high. 
458  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111. 
Telephone  (415)  362-0613. 

Louis  D.  Fenton 

Late  17th  century  Bidrmese  Shan  States 
Buddha,  dry  lacquer,  24  karat  gold  leaf  (in 
the  earth- calming  position).  432  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco  94111.  Telephone 
(415)398-3046. 

Ed  Hardy /San  Francisco 
Illustrating  one  of  a  pair  of  George  III 
painted  and  parcel  gilt  book  cabinets,  circa 
1800.  88  cm.  (34%  in.)  high.  From  our 
fine  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century 
Oriental  and  European  antiques.  855 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133. 
Telephone  (415)  981-5886. 


ALA VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727       ESTABLISHED  1851 


Watercolor  sketch  of  the  Holy  Virgin  by  Viktor  Vasnetzov 
(1848-1919)  for  a  fresco  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vladimir  in 
Kiev.  Signed  lower  right  and  dated  1896.  34  x  21 


The  Cathedral  of  St.  Vladimir  in  Kiev,  under  construction 
from  1862  to  1896,  was  decorated  principally  by  Vasnetzov, 
who  won  a  special  competition  conducted  for  this  purpose. 
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Cover:  The  traditional  English  summer 
reflected  in  an  illustration  specially  drawn 
for  The  Connoisseur  by  James  Marsh 


\  Private  View 

The  Connoisseur  Interview:  Isabelle  Anscombe  talks  to  Julian  Agnew 

Gallery  Scene  USA 

Gallery  Scene  UK 

Gallery  Scene  Europe 

Gallery  Scene  Far  East 

Art  Focus :  Sporting  Art 's  New  Market 

Book  Review 

Bon  Viveur:  Rachel  Field,  The  Fourth  of  June 

A  Votre  Sante:  Michael  Broadbent,  The  Wine  Auction  Market 
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Firle  Place  A  major  English  country  home  and  its  contents  Virginia  FitzRoy  93 
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June  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant month  for  London's  art 
market.  Great  fairs,  major  auc- 
tions and  exciting  exhibitions  are 
traditional  features  of  the  high 
summer  in  London,  and  so  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  spirit  of 
optimism  at  this  time  of  year. 
Despite  the  many  problems 
caused  by  recession,  cash  shor- 
tages and  the  vociferous  claims  of 
the  emergent  centres  of  the  inter- 
national art  market,  June  this 
year  seems  to  be  following  the 
usual  pattern.  Signs  of  optimism 
and  the  willingness  to  invest  in 
the  future  of  the  art  market  are 
not  hard  to  find.  Sotheby's  have 
opened  a  new  sale  room  complex 
in  Bond  Street.  Their  exciting 
conversion  of  the  Aeolian  Hall,  a 
magnificent  Victorian  art  gallerj' 
and  latterly  a  concert  hall,  has 
enabled  London  to  match  in 
architectural  terms  the  new  gal- 
leries opened  recently  by  Drouot 
in  Paris,  and  by  Phillips  and 
Sotheby's  in  New  York.  Spink 
have  opened  a  branch  in  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  company  to 
develop  their  reputation  as  coin 
dealers  and  auctioneers  through- 
out the  world.  The  National 
Gallery  in  London  have  recently 
announced  the  setting  up  of  a 
major  sponsorship  agreement 
with  the  bankers,  Coutts  &  Co. 
And,  of  course,  the  Royal  Ac- 
ademy Summer  Exhibition  draws 
its  usual  crowds. 

The  Connoisseur  shares  this 
spirit  of  optimism,  showing  in 
this  issue  its  commitment  to  the 
future  of  the  art  market.  While 
retaining  its  traditional  interest  in 
art  and  antiques,  The  Connoisseur 
now  aims  to  live  up  to  its  name, 
developing  new  interests  and  new 
markets.  This  issue  reflects  the 
traditional  nature  of  June  in 
London  with  a  conscious  bias 
towards  18th  centurj'  England. 
At  the  same  time,  new  features, 
and  new  methods  of  approach 
serve  to  mirror  the  changing 
nature  of  collecting  and  con- 
noisseurship  throughout  the 
world.  The  art  market  has  to 
change  and  develop  in  order  to 
survive.  As  a  vital  part  of  this 
market.  The  Connoisseur  must 
also  change  and  grow  in  order  to 
represent  and  reflect  the  many 
new  areas  of  interest  that  are 
changing  the  traditional  defini- 
tions of  antiques. 
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opening  of  the  Spotlight 
Exhibition 

April  1981 

The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London  SW7 

Dancers,  designers,  choreogra- 
phers gathered  together  with  col- 
lectors, enthusiasts  and  museum 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
for  this  gala  evening  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  Spotlight 
exhibition  by  H.R.H.  Princess 
Margaret  on  7  April. 

This  is  the  first  major  exhi- 
bition to  be  staged  by  the  Theatre 
Museum  in  London  and  com- 
prises costumes  and  designs  over 
four  centuries,  presented  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Royal  Ballet  in  its 
50th  anniversary  year.  Leading 
into  the  spectacular  sound  and 
light  show  is  a  gallery  of  photo- 
graphs and  original  designs  trac- 
ing the  development  of  dance 
costume  from  the  ballet  de  cour  of 
the  Renaissance  to  the  dance  of 
today.  The  costumes  have  been 
worn  by  such  famous  dancers  as 
Markova,  Fonteyn,  Helpmann, 
Shearer,  Ashton,  Park,  Nureyev, 
Seymour  and  Sibley. 


Sotheby's  Los  Angeles 

10th  Anniversary  Celebration 

25  February  1981 

The  25th  of  February  was  a 
glittering  evening  held  at  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet's  offices  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  celebrate  Sotheby's 
10th  Anniversary  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  650  guests  were  wined  and 
dined  in  the  auction  room  con- 
taining the  furniture  and  decora- 
tions for  auction  in  the  following 
week.  Meeting  and  dancing 
against  the  orchestral  background 
was  a  spectacular  array  of  guests 
being  hosted  by  John  Marion, 
President  of  Sotheby's  New 
York,  Peregrine  Pollen  from 
Sotheby's  London,  Marvin  New- 
man, Sotheby's  Chief  Officer  in 
Los  Angeles,  Joan  Hartley,  Vice 
President  of  Sotheby's  Los 
Angeles,  and  Barbara  Pallenberg, 
Head  of  Sotheby's  Painting  De- 
partment in  Los  Angeles. 

Included  amongst  the  guests 
were  many  Hollywood  stars  such 
as  Ann  Rutherford,  Barbara 
Rush,  Jane  Withers,  Hope 
Lange,  George  Montgomery  and 
film  Director  King  Vidor.  They 


had  come  to  look  at  some  of  the 
props  used  in  their  films  which 
were  being  auctioned  as  part  of  a 
sale  of  Movie  Memorabilia  from 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
Studios.  Other  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Hearst, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Stone, 
Mrs.  Walter  Mirisch,  Mrs.  H. 
Bradley  Jones,  Charles  North- 
rup,  Mary  Anita  Loos,  Mrs.  Jules 
Stein,  Philippa  Calnan  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  Stanfill. 

Rauschenberg  at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  London 

27  April  1981 

At  the  end  of  April  there  was  a 
select  party  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
London,  given  by  the  Director, 
Alan  Bowness  for  the  artist, 
Robert  Rauschenberg,  to  launch 
his  major  retrospective  exhibi- 
tion. The  guests  included  many 
American  and  English  artists. 

/.•  HRH  Princess  Margaret, 
President  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and 
Dr.  Roy  Strong,  Director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Spotlight  Exhibition. 


2:  Left  to  right:  Robert 
Rauschenberg  and  John  Kastnin. 
Rauschenberg  at  the  Tate 
Gallery. 

3:  Left  to  Right:  Mar^>  Anita 
Loos,  author.  King  Vidor,  film 
director  and  Joan  Hartley,  Vice 
President  of  Sotheby's 
Los  Angeles.  Sotheby's  10th 
Anniversary  Party. 

4:  Dame  Ninette  de  Valois  and 
Sir  Frederick  Ashton. 
Opening  of  the  Spotlight 
Exhibition. 

5:  Left  to  right:  Peter  Blake  and 
Alan  Bowness. 
Rauschenberg  at  the  Tate 
Gallery. 

6:  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Jr. 
Sotheby's  10th  Anniversary 
Party. 

7:  John  Marion,  President  of 
Sotheby's,  who  flew  in  from 
New  York,  talking  to  Mrs.  Jules 
Stein.  Sotheby's  Los  Angeles 
10th  Anniversary  Party. 
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Isabelle 
Anscombe 
talks  to 
lulian 
Agnew 


Julian  Agnew  is  the  sixth  genera- 
tion of  the  Old  Bond  Street  firm, 
Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons.  The  firm 
was  founded  in  18 17  and  began  by 
selling  work  by  contemporary 
painters  such  as  J.  M.W.  Turner, 
to  northerners  who  had  made 
their  fortunes  in  the  industrial 
revolution.  During  the  1880s, 
Agnew's  emerged  as  specialists  in 
Old  Master  paintings  and  from 
then  on  the  pattern  of  the 
business  has  remained  very  much 
the  same. 

In  May,  Julian  Agnew  came  to 
the  end  of  his  two  years  as 
President  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  (BAD A). 
With  his  place  within  BADA  and 
Agnew's  position  among  the  top 
international  dealers,  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  he  finds 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  issues 
which  threaten  London's  place  at 
the  centre  of  the  international  art 
market.  One  of  the  issues  which 
will  affect  London's  position  is 
the  buyer's  ten  per  cent  premium, 
first  introduced  by  Sotheby's  and 
Christie's  in  1975  and  now 
adopted  by  most  auction  houses. 

The  high  value  achieved  by 
real  objects  during  a  state  of  great 
inflation,  and  the  increased  pub- 
licity surrounding  such  prices, 
have  helped  to  create  a  seller's 
market.  During  inflation,  the 
open,  public  market  of  the 
auction  houses  tends  to  lead  over 
the  private,  closed  market  of  the 
dealers,  who  have  to  provide 
capital  to  make  purchases. 

Julian  Agnew  feels  that  the  ten 
per  cent  premium  enables  the 
auctioneers  to  prevent  the  true 
cost  of  a  sale  being  made. 
Although  a  seller  can  negotiate 
his  or  her  commission,  he  or  she 
cannot  bargain  for  the  buyer's 
premium,  so  the  auction  house 
always  has  its  ten  per  cent  in  the 
end.  This  is  not  true  competition 
with  the  dealers,  who  have  to  pass 
on  the  cost  of  a  sale. 


Agnew's  is  among  the  group  of 
dealers  who  are  due  to  bring  a 
High  Court  action  aganst  Chris- 
tie's and  Sotheby's  in  October, 
unless  a  compromise  can  be  found 
beforehand.  Julian  Agnew  con- 
siders the  ten  per  cent  premium  to 
be  wrong  in  principle,  but  admits 
that  a  victory  for  the  dealers  in  the 
High  Court  could  take  important 
sales  away  from  London  to 
venues  abroad  where  there  are  no 
such  restrictions. 

Agnew's  was  itself  at  the  centre 
of  a  second  issue  affecting  the  top 
end  of  the  market.  The  firm  was 
accused  of  contravening  the  1927 
Auctions  (Bidding  Agreements) 
Act,  when  they  bought  Algardi's 
bust  of  Monsignor  Cerri  at 
Christie's  in  1979,  in  joint 
account  with  Artemis  of  London 
and  Eugene  Thaw  of  New  York, 
without  registering  the  fact  with 
the  auctioneers  beforehand. 

Julian  Agnew  thinks  that  one 
reason  why  there  have  been  so 
many  more  occasions  in  recent 
years  when  dealers  have  bid  in 
joint  account  is  because  dealers 
have  needed  to  get  together  in 
order  to  provide  capital  to  make 


purchases.  The  effect  has  been 
that,  because  bids  have  been 
made  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  made,  prices  have  gone 
up  and  the  market  supported. 

It  has  been  his  impression  that 
the  market  has  suffered  over  the 
last  year  when  there  has  been  very 
much  less  bidding  in  joint 
account,  because  people  have 
been  alarmed  by  what  they  have 
read  in  the  press  and  that  there 
has  been  a  differentiation  be- 
tween London  and  New  York, 
where  bidding  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  such  legislation. 

Agnew's  won  their  case  in  April 
on  the  grounds  that  their  partners 
were  not  induced  to  abstain  from 
bidding  and  could  not  have  bid 
independently  at  such  high 
prices.  The  case  was  seen  very 
much  as  a  test  of  the  definition  of 
the  1927  Act;  the  outcome  has 
saved  the  market  from  a  forced 
move  abroad  due  to  a  lack  of 
financial  support  if  dealers  had 
been  prevented  from  pooling 
resources.  Ask  how  he  would  like 
to  see  the  London  art  market 
emerge  from  the  present  recess- 
ion,   and   Julian   Agnew,  the 


younger  son  who  chose  to  enter 
the  family  business,  steps  out 
from  behind  the  elder  statesman 
of  the  dealers'  world.  He  thinks 
that  the  best  effect  of  the 
recession  will  be  that  people  will 
concentrate  more  on  quality  and 
that  with  steadier  prices  the 
dealer's  more  selective  approach 
will  become  more  attractive. 

Where  the  auctioneers  in  a 
sense  run  a  wholesale  market,  the 
dealer  has  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  highly  skilled  job  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  attribution  and 
condition.  The  top  end  of  the 
market  is  inevitably  dependent 
upon  expertise,  and  the  dealers 
will  be  able  to  get  higher  prices 
for  better  things  when  the  market 
as  a  whole  is  no  longer  moving  up 
at  quite  the  same  rate. 

The  emphasis  on  quality  and 
the  process  of  selection  is  ob- 
viously the  aspect  of  dealing 
which  brings  a  gleam  to  Julian 
Agnew's  eye,  rather  than  the 
complications  of  a  competitive, 
market.  As  he  says,  'if  you  can't 
react  to  the  aesthetics  of  some- 
thing, then  you  might  as  well  go 
and  be  a  stockbroker!' 
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Baltimore  Album  Quilts 

30  June  -  30  August  1981 
The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art 

Fifth  Avenue  at  82nd  Street 
New  York  10028 

Vivid  in  their  colours,  graphically 
detailed  in  design,  and  carefully 
stitched  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
needlework,  Baltimore  album 
quilts  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury represent  the  highpoint  of 
the  applique  coverlet  in  America. 

The  1974  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum exhibition,  'Twelve  Great 
Quilts  From  the  American  Wing' 
included  an  extraordinary  Balti- 
more album  quilt,  and  once  again 
raised  questions  concerning  the 
unknown  artisan  of  these  quilts, 
the  sources  of  design,  and  the 
types  of  fabric  used  for  their 
construction.  With  meticulous 
research,  Dena  Katzenberg,  Tex- 
tile Curator  for  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  and  her  staff 
have  answered  these  questions 
and  more. 

Displayed  in  the  exhibition  are 
24  of  the  finest  Baltimore  album 
quilts  known.  They  incorporate 
not  only  such  favoured  motifs  as 
baskets,  urns,  wreaths,  cornu- 
copiae,  eagles,  flags,  books,  lyres, 
flowers  and  fruit,  but  also  land- 
mark scenes  from  the  Baltimore, 
Maryland  area.  In  addition,  a 
number  ot  panels  present  designs 
and  textile  sources,  identification 


and  genealogies  of  some  of  the 
quilt  makers,  as  well  as  Baltimore 
history  and  topography.  Both  the 
quality  of  the  24  Baltimore  quilts 
and  the  careful  scholarship  which 
has  gone  into  their  interpretation 
in  this  exhibition  indicate  that  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  America, 
the  making  of  the  finest  applique 
quilts  was  not  only  a  craft  -  but 
an  art. 

'Baltimore  Album  Quilts'  was 
organised  by  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 
Marilynn  Johnson  Bordes,  Asso- 
ciate Curator,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

Oriental  Art  Auction 

8  June  1981 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
Los  Angeles 
7660  Beverly  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California 

The  most  important  auction  of 
Oriental  art  ever  held  on  the  West 
Coast  will  be  offered  when  the 
$1  million  collection  of  film  actor 
turned  scholar,  Chingwah  Lee,  is 
offered  for  sale. 

Among  the  late  actor's  more 
memorable  films  were  The  Good 
Earth,  30  Seconds  over  Tokyo, 
and  The  Flower  Drum  Song. 
After  Lee  retired  from  acting,  he 
began  to  concentrate  on  apprais- 
ing and  collecting  Oriental  art. 


The  Lee  Collection  spans  the 
centuries:  Neolithic  pottery,  Han 
dynasty  (206  -  220)  pottery  fig- 
ures and  animals,  Tang  dynasty 
(618  -  906)  pottery  camels, 
horses  and  a  dwarf,  fine  Song 
dynasty  (960  -  1279)  other 
pieces,  archaic  bronze  mirrors 
and  scrolls,  as  well  as  rare 
Japanese  works  of  art. 

The  highlight  of  the  Sotheby 
sale  is  an  Imperial  Guan  Yao 
dish,  so  highly  revered  that  in  the 
18th  century  a  poem  was  incised 
on  its  base  with  Emperor  Qian- 
long's  mark.  The  crackle  in  the 
glaze  is  deliberate  and  is  variously 
described  as  'eel's  blood'  or  'crab's 
claw'  crackle.  The  Guan  Yao  dish 
is  extremely  rare,  and  the  few 
existing  examples  of  this  type  of 
ware  are  in  the  Taipei  National 
Palace  Museum. 

All  of  the  pieces  in  the  Ching- 
wah Lee  Collection  will  go  on  free 
public  display  5,  6  and  7  June 
from  noon  to  5.00  p.m. 


(Above) 

Guan  Yao  Dish,  Song  dynasty, 
with  Imperial  poem  incised  on  the 
bottom.  Chingwah  Lee 
Collection.  To  be  sold  at 
Sotheby's,  Los  Angeles,  8  June 
198  L 

Bloedel  Collection  of 
American  Painting 

12  June -27  June  1981 
The  Arkansas  Arts  Center 

A  collector,  patron  and  con- 
noisseur, Lawrence  H.  Bloedel 
was  indeed  a  great  champion  of 
American  art  and  American  art- 
ists. This  exhibition  includes  40 
major  American  paintings  from 

(Left) 

'Friendship' Quilt,  c.  1850, 
purchase,  1 974,  Sansbury-Mills 
Fund.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 


The  Bloedel  Collection  which 
have  been  lent  by  New  York's 
Whitney  Museum  of  Art  and 
Massachusetts'  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art.  The  paintings 
span  three  quarters  of  a  century  of 
American  art  -  from  Robert 
Henri's  Blackwell  Island,  1901, 
to  William  Bailey's  Eggs,  1974. 
Together  they  represent  a  broad 
range  of  American  styles,  periods 
and  movements,  including  works 
by  Max  Weber,  Maurice  Prender- 
gast,  John  Marin,  Edward  Hop- 
per, Milton  Avery,  Charles 
Sheeler,  Konrad  Cramer,  Fair- 
field Porter  and  Robert  Indiana. 

Lawrence  Bloedel  collected  art 
with  both  a  fundamental  respect 
for  the  ability  of  the  artist  as 
creator  and  a  sensitive  perception 
of  the  artist's  intentions.  He  was 
convinced  that  America  had 
replaced  France,  and  particularly 
Paris,  as  the  centre  of  the  art 
world  -  not  with  post -World  War 
II  Abstract  Impressionism  -  but 
with  the  early  1900s.  While  the 
majority  of  The  Bloedel  Collec- 
tion dates  from  1940  to  the 
present,  this  exhibition  features 
several  important  works  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  20th  century, 
notably  Schamberg's  Study  of  a 
Girl,  c.  1909,  Prendergast's  Sum- 
mer's Day,  1916  -  1918,  and 
Cramer's  Improvisation  #7, 
1919.  The  range  and  complexity 
of  the  exhibition  is  expressed 
through  such  major  works  as 
Hopper's  Morning  in  a  City, 
1944,  Sheeler's  On  a  Connecticut 
Theme,  1958,  and  Porter's  The 
Screen  Porch,  1964. 

Bloedel's  involvement  in 
American  art  was  personal  and 
intimate,  and  it  culminated  with 
the  Bloedel  Bequest  to  the  Whit- 
ney and  Williams  College  mu- 
seums. Yet  he  was  more  than  just 
a  collector  of  American  art  and 
supported  artists  by  purchasing 
their  works  -  often  anony- 
mously. The  40  American  paint- 
ings presented  are  by  artists  with 
different  backgrounds  and 
tastes  -  a  quality  that  somehow 
makes  this  unique  exhibition 
consummately  American. 

The  Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Col- 
lection exhibition  is  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  is  organised 
and  circulated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  Foundations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Disney  Animation 

24  June  -  6  September  1981 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art 

Madison  Avenue  at  75th  Street 
New  York  10021 

From  preliminary  drawings  to 
completed  film,  the  creation  of 
Walt  Disney's  best  loved  cartoon 
characters  are  explored  in  this 
first  museum  exhibition  to  study 
the  unique  and  innovative 
achievements  of  the  Disney 
animations  and  animators. 

Oriental  Rug  and  Carpet  Sale 

17  June  1981 
Christie's  East 
219  East  67th  Street 
New  York  10021 

A  fine  Ersari  Turkoman  corridor 
carpet,  small  collectors'  rugs  from 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  Chi- 
nese, Tibetan  and  fine  Persian 
carpets,  Caucasian  village  pieces, 
and  a  rare  19th  century  Konia 
Kelim  Saph  rug  are  included  in 
what  is  only  the  second  Christie's 
East  sale  devoted  entirely  to  rugs 
and  carpets. 

Rug,  Carpet  and  Tapestry  Sale 

13  June  1981 
Edelmann  Galleries 
123  East  77th  Street 
New  York  10021 

Edelmann  Galleries  is  America's 
only  auction  house  specialising  in 
rare  rugs,  tapestries  and  textiles. 
This  sale  will  include  Turkish, 
Turkoman  and  Caucasian  rugs, 
carpets  and  European  tapestries. 


The  Art  of  Henry  Strater 

27  June  -  7  September  1981 
Museum  of  Art  of  Ogunquit 
Ogunquit,  Maine 

'If  I'mstill  around  in  June  1981,  it 
will  be  the  biggest  retrospective 
show  of  my  life.'  At  the  age  of  85, 
Henry  Strater  is  still  around  and 
is  still  painting  and  drawing. 
Some  160  American  landscapes, 
portraits,  nudes  and  still  lifes  will 
be  exhibited  at  Ogunquit. 

(Below) 
Henry  Strater. 
T-Bar  Ranch,  1936, 
oil,  30  X  40  inches. 
Museum  of  Art  of  Ogunquit. 


(Left) 

Mickey  Mouse,  1937. 
Walt  Disney  Productions. 

Toronto  Art  Fair 

5  -  8  June  1981 
Automotive  Building 
Canadian  National  Exhibition 
Grounds,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  second  edition  of  Canada's 
largest  international  art  ex- 
position. Art  Toronto  '81,  will  be 
both  a  trade  fair  and  cultural 
festival.  Highlights  include  exhi- 
bitions by  more  than  150 
Canadian  and  international 
dealers,  showings  of  films  featur- 
ing top  artists,  and  seminars  by 
leading  art  critics. 


Salute  to  Western  Art 

20June-31  July  1981 
Trailside  Galleries 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming 

A  leading  galler}-  of  Western 
Americana,  Trailside  Gallenes 
opens  its  summer  season  with 
new  paintings  and  sculptures  by 
top  contemporary-  western  artists. 
Included  in  the  exhibition  are 
works  by  Joe  Beller,  John 
Clymer,  Bill  Movers,  Fred 
Fellows  and  Charlie  Dye  -  all 
members  of  The  Cowboy  Artists 
of  America. 

Antique  and  Modem  Doll  Sale 

20-21  June  1981 
Auctions  by  Theriault 
Chateau  Louise  Hotel 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  sale  features  both  rare  and 
antique  dolls,  and  also  modem 
Madame  Alexander  dolls. 

Old  Masters  Sale 

2  p.m.  11  June  1981 
Sotheby's  Madison  Avenue 
Galleries,  76th  Street 
New  York  10021 

(Left) 

Bartholome  Esteban  Murillo. 
The  Virgin  of  the  Su  addling- 
cloth.  To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's. 
One  of  an  exceptional  group  of 
Old  Master  paintings  included  in 
the  auction. 
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16th  and  17th  century 
Silver  Spoons 

9-  11  June  1981 
J.  H.  Bourdon-Smith 
24  Mason's  Yard 
St.  James's 
London  SWl 

This  magnificent  exhibition  of 
London  silver  spoons  marks  the 
publication  of  Timothy  Arthur 
Kent's  book,  London  Silver 
Spoonmakers  1500-1697,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
Silver  Collectors. 


(Above) 

A  silver-gilt  Master  Spoon  by 
John  Quick  of  Barnstaple, 
c.  1620,  with  attractive 
contemporary  engraving,  flanked 
on  the  left  by  a  London-made 
Master  Spoon,  1618,  by  a 
specialist  maker,  and  on  the  right 
by  an  Apostle  Spoon,  Saint 
Simon  Zelotes,  London  1615, 
by  John  Feake. 
jf.  H.  Bourdon- Smith. 

Alfred  Sisley 

16  June  -  11  July  1981 
David  Carritt 

15  Duke  Street,  Saint  James's 
London  SWl 

Alfred  Sisley,  the  only  Im- 
pressionist of  British  nationality, 
1839  -  1899,  was  the  least  recog- 
nised Impressionist  during  his 
life  time.  He  was  unable  to  sell 
his  work  and  it  was  only  through 
the  support  of  fellow  artists  and 
the  dealer  Paul  Durand-Ruel  that 
he  lived  at  all;  finally  dying, 
broken  and  sick,  he  had  been 


(Right) 

A  mahogany  extending  dining 
table,  c.  1810,  on  four  splay 
pedestal  base  with  original 
castors. 

forced  to  appeal  to  Monet  to  care 
for  his  children. 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  in 
London  for  over  40  years  devoted 
entirely  to  Sisley's  work,  the 
exhibits  come  from  both  private 
and  public  collections  and  several 
will  be  for  sale.  It  is  a  timely 
tribute  to  the  artist  who  was  timid 
and  retiring  and  usually  con- 
sidered less  electric  than  his 
friends  at  Charles  Gleyre's 
Studio  -  Monet  and  Renoir. 

The  works  on  view  from  every 
period  of  the  artist's  oeuvre  re- 
confirm the  'purity'  of  Sisley's 
Impressionism  and  his  true  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  movement.  He  strove 
always  for  this  perfection  in  his 
work,  although  in  the  early  years 
his  own  individuality  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  work  of  Gustave 
Courbet  and  even  more  by  Corot. 
It  was  in  the  1880s  after  the 
failure  of  his  father's  business  that 
he  had  to  paint  to  support  his 
family,  and  his  great  'imagina- 
tion' in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  became  unmistakably  ap- 
parent. He  confined  his  work  to 
landscapes  taking  his  inspiration 


from  nature.  Daulte,  his  cata- 
loguer, refers  to  only  nine  still 
lifes  and  three  interiors  with 
figures  of  the  900  works  known  to 
be  in  existence.  Sisley  con- 
centrated on  the  horizontal  land- 
scape or  the  village  view  captur- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  his 
sensitive  light  brushstrokes  - 
The  Saint  Martin  Canal,  Paris 
1870,  Boats  at  the  Lock,  Bougival 
1873,  The  Tugboat  (The  Loingat 
Saint-Mammes)  c.  1883  The 
Inundation  at  Port  Marly ,  1876* 
This  Artemis  Group  exhibition 
arranged  by  Richard  Nathanson, 
should  give  this  relatively  uncon- 
sidered Impressionist  the  further 
recognition  and  status  he  de- 
serves. The  Catalogue  is  sold  in 
aid  of  the  Friends  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum. 


Dining  Room  Furniture 
1730-1830 

1  -  30  June  1981 
Philips  of  Hitchin 
The  Manor  House 
Hitchin,  Hertfordshire 

A  specialist  exhibition  showing 
furniture  made  for  the  dining 
room  in  the  Georgian  period. 

An  Exhibition  of  Pepysiana 

1  -30  June  1981 
Stonor  Park,  Oxon 

The  Samuel  Pepys  Club  will  be 
exhibiting  Pepysiana  at  the  home 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Camoys. 

(Below) 

Alfred  Sisley.  Hiver  a  Veneaux- 
Nadon  -  Les  Bruyeres,  c.  1880. 
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Baroque  Paintings 

19June-31  July  1981 
Matthiesen  Fine  Art 
6  Mason's  Yard 
Duke  Street,  Saint  James's 
London  SWl 

In  order  to  display  the  luscious 
energy  of  these  Baroque  works, 
Matthiesen  is  opening  the  exhi- 
bition in  its  new  galleries. 

It  includes  an  unpublished 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Caravaggio's  principal  follower, 
Orazio  Gentileschi,  1563  -  c. 
1647,  a  group  of  Caravaggesque 
still  lifes  and  a  group  of  three 
major  Lombard  altarpieces  by 
Tanzio  da  Varallo,  Guiio-Ceasare 
Procaccini  and  Giovanni  Sero- 
dine.  Another  group  of  nine 
paintings  traces  the  development 
of  style  in  Naples  from  1610  - 
1640.  Of  these  the  major  work  is 
by  Giuseppe  Ribera,  Saint  Si- 
meon and  the  Christ  Child. 

The  last  section  of  the  exhi- 
bition includes  six  works  from  the 
Bolognese  school  based  on  the 
classical  style.  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  by  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Barbieri,  called  II  Guer- 
cino,  1599  -  1666,  is  both  evoca- 
tive and  dramatic,  while  another 
major  discovery  is  Giovanni 
Lanfranco's  Saint  Sebastian. 
However,  my  favourite  exhibit,  is 
Giovanni  Benedetto  Castiglione's 
God  Creating  the  Animals.  This 
painting  owes  much  to  the 
influence  of  Rubens  and  Ber- 
nardo Strozzi,  and  the  menagerie 
of  animals  have  a  closer  affiliation 
to  the  elements  of  still  life. 


Summer  Exhibition 

1  May -31  June  1981 
Owen  Edgar  Gallery 
9  West  Halkin  Street 
London  SWl 

Owen  Edgar  is  once  more  offering 
the  collector  a  selection  of  18th 
century  Victorian  paintings. 
Amongst  the  exhibits  is  a  rich 
still-life  by  Lance,  Venice  by 
Edward  Cook  and  a  superb  work, 
Dnisilla,  1906,  by  the  much 
underrated  artist  John  William 
Godward. 

(Below) 

John  William  Waterhouse,  R.A. 
Study  for  A  Story  from  the 
Decameron,  c.  1916,  finished 
painting,  the  Lady  Lever  Art 
Gallery,  54  X  89  cm. 
Owen  Edgar  Gallery. 


(Left) 

Giovanni  Benedetto  Castiglione. 
God  Creating  the  Animals, 
1 00  square  feet  approximately. 
Matthiesen  Fine  Art. 

Figure  and  Portrait  Drawings 

11  June  -  3  July  1981 
Covent  Garden  Gallery 
20  Russell  Street 
London  WC2 

William  Drummond  believes  in 
variety  and  amongst  the  150 
works  on  view  there  should  be 
something  for  every  taste.  The 
most  striking  aspect  of  this 
exhibition  is  the  new  light  it  sheds 
on  the  artists;  William  Cooke's 
sketch  of  his  young  daughter  is 
both  endearing  and  a  contrast  to 
his  seascapes.  Other  artists  in- 
clude Frederick  H.  L.  J.  Town- 
send,  whose  studies  of  ladies  are 
elegantly  attractive  and  worthy  of 
attention,  and  Maclise,  Nash, 
Mulready  and  Duppa. 

Japan  -  Chloe  Cheese 

2-26  June  1981 
Thumb  Gallery 
20-21  D'Arbalay  Street 
London  Wl 

Unhindered  by  the  'traditions  of 
Japanese  Art',  Chloe  Cheese  has 
brought  home  from  her  tour  of 
Japan  her  own  refreshing  inter- 
pretations. The  artist  is  noted  for 
her  sketched  outlines  and  pale 
washes,  but  my  preference  is  for 
the  stronger  use  of  colour  and 
form  in  works  like  My  Room, 
Toyko,  more  penetrating  and 
profound. 


SELECTED  SALEROOM 
PREVIEWS 

Auction  of  Contem|>orary 
works  of  Art 
In  aid  of  Artlaw 

26  June  1981 

Royal  Academy  of  Art 

Piccadilly,  London  Wl 

The  Antiquarian  Book  Fair 

9  -  11  June  1981 
The  Europa  Hotel 
Grosvenor  Square 
London  W 1 

19th  and  20th  Century 
Photographs 

10.30  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Thursday  18  June  1981 
Christie's  South  Kensington 
85  Old  Brompton  Road 
London  SW7 

Fine  Jewels  and  Objects 
of  Vertu 

Friday  26  June  1981 
Bonhams 

Montpelier  Galleries 
Montpelier  Street 
London  SW7 

British  Impressionist,  Post- 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

Sotheby's 

34  -  35  New  Bond  Street 
London  Wl 

Art  Pottery  and 
Studio  Ceramics 

Thursday  18  June  1981 
Sotheby's  Belgravia 
19  Motcomb  Street 
London  S W 1 
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Pierre  Marcel-Beronneau 
1869  -  1937 

June  to  September  1981 
Galerie  Alain  Blondel 
4  rue  Aubr)'  le  Boucher 
75004  Paris 

The  Symbohst  painters,  those 
'dreamers  of  decadence',  first 
made  their  come-back  in  the  late 
1960s.  (The  1968  exhibition  'Les 
Salons  de  la  Rose  &  Croix'  at 
London's  Piccadilly  Galler}'  was 
followed  in  1969  by  'The  Sacred 
and  Profane  in  Symbolist  Art'  in 
Turin.)  During  the  1970s,  numer- 
ous books  and  international 
exhibitions  gave  the  Symbolists 
star  treatment,  but  with  the 
definition  of  symbolism  becom- 
ing broader  and  looser  each  time. 
It  seems  extraordinary,  then, 
that  Marcel-Beronneau  has  re- 
mained neglected,  for  his 
adhesion  to  the  fin-de-siecle 
world  of  mysticism,  exotism  and 
bizarre  erotism  was  total-.  Pupil 
of  Gustave  Moreau,  Rosicrucian, 
Marcel-Beronneau  was  obsessed 
with  the  femme  fatale,  beautiful, 
cruel  and  perverse.  In  the  roles 
of  Judith  or  Salome,  they  proffer 
their  naked  untouchable  bodies 
hung  with  rich  jewels.  Diamond- 
hard  eyes  and  red -gashed  mouths 
fatally  attract,  while  bjoody 
hands,  heavy  swords  and  de- 
capitated heads  menace.  Like 
familiars,  black  panthers  and  ser- 
pents fawn  upon  their  bewitch- 
ingly  evil  mistresses. 

Although  a  solitary  mystic, 


(Left) 

Salome.  Pierre  Marcel- 
Beronneau.  157  X  90  cm. 

Marcel-Beronneau  kept  contact 
with  the  public  by  exhibiting  at 
the  Paris  Salons  and  in  Europe, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land and  Canada.  But  like  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  to  become  victim  of  changing 
fashion  and  fell  into  oblivion. 
Thanks  to  his  family,  who  have 
kept  his  studio  intact,  the  Alain 
Blondel  Gallery  are  holding  the 
first  retrospective  of  his  work. 
The  glowing  oranges,  ochres, 
emerald  greens  and  purples  set  off 
the  whiteness  of  the  flesh.  Frames 
designed  by  the  artist  comple- 
ment a  number  of  the  oils  and 
pastels.  Works  by  Marcel- 
Beronneau  were  acquired  by 
French  museums  during  his 
lifetime  and  two  important  paint- 
ings have  just  been  purchased  by 
the  Marseille  museum. 

Aspects  of  Dutch  Art 
1890-1910 

11  April -28  June  1981 
The  Singer  Museum,  Laren 
The  Netherlands 

In  the  village  of  Laren,  an  artistic 
centre  not  far  from  Amsterdam, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Singer 
Museum  is  being  celebrated  with 
this  exhibition.  The  Singer  Mem- 


orial Foundation  was  founded  in 
1956  in  remembrance  of  the 
painter,  W.  H.  Singer,  who 
worked  in  Laren  and  started  the 
collection  housed  in  a  beautiful 
villa,  built  in  1911. 

The  exhibition  involves  many 
fields  of  Dutch  art  concentrating 
on  the  turn  of  the  century.  So 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
as  well  as  the  applied  arts  and 
even  photographs  taken  by  Queen 
Wilhelmina  can  be  seen.  The 
period  around  1900  was  chosen, 
partly  because  it  combined  well 
with  the  Singer  Collection  itself, 
partly  because  the  arts  in  these 
decades  are  very  interesting, 
marking  the  end  of  Impression- 
ism and  anticipating  functional- 
ism  and  abstraction. 

Wiepke  Loos 


(Left) 

Edvard  Munch.  The  Heart, 
1899,  colour  woodcut, 
signed  Karl  &  Faber,  Miinich, 
West  Germany. 

Auction:  The  Rheinhard 
Piper  Collection 

29  -  30  June  1981 

Karl  &  Faber  Antiquariat 

Amiraplatz  3 

8000  Munich  2 

West  Germany 

This  is  a  spectacular  sale  of  100 
works  from  the  collection  of 
Reinhard  Piper,  1879-1953,  the 
founder  of  the  publishing  house 
R.  Piper  &  Company. 

His  publishing  company  be- 
came one  of  Europe's  leading 
publishing  houses  producing 
works  like  the  famous  A/wanac  of 
the  Blue  Rider,  1812.  It  was 
through  his  friendship  with 
numerous  artists  and  his  activity 
as  a  publisher  that  Piper  formed 
this  fascinating  collection  over  a 
period  of  50  years.  The  works  for 
sale  include  pieces  by  Barlach, 
Beckmann,  Chagall,  Corinth, 
Ensor,  Feininger,  Hecker,  Klee, 
Munch  and  many  other  artists. 

(Below) 

jfan  Toorop,  1858-1928. 
The  artist's  daughter  Charley, 
gathering  sticks  in  the  dunes, 
1899. 
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Regards  sur  une 
collection  -  19eme  et  20eme 
siecles 

13  May  -  18  July  1981 
Galerie  Schmit,  396  rue  Saint- 
Honore,  75001  Paris 

Election  year  in  France  has  meant 
that  many  collectors  are  reluctant 
to  sell,  so  putting  together  an 
exhibition  of  such  important 
paintings  is  quite  a  feat.  Robert 
Schmit,  author  of  the  catalogue 
raisone  of  Boudin'soewtre  has,  as 
usual,  a  number  of  paintings  by 
this  artist.  Besides  three  scenes  of 
conversing  people  on  the  beach, 
there  is  an  oil  of  the  Brussels  fish 
market,  and  an  1887  study  of 
Deauville.  The  many  and  varied 
landscapes  include  two  views  of 
the  Seine  by  Lepine,  a  Corot  of 
the  beach  at  Dunkirk,  and  two 
Courbets,  one  of  which,  Falaises 
de  Normandie,  c.  1872,  is  par- 
ticularly rare.  Amongst  the  town- 
scapes  are  two  Utrillos  and  an 
early  van  Dongen  of  the  Place 
Pigalle.  Renoir's  portrait  of  his 
wife,  a  painting  of  Edouard  Les- 
cot  by  Corot,  Simone parlant  d  sa 
mere  by  Cassatt,  and  two  Dela- 
croix watercolours,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  exceptional  pieces  shown. 

L'Art  Juif  au  Musee  de  Cluny 

5  June  -  17  August  1981 
Grand  Palais 

Avenue  Winston  Churchill 
75008  Paris 

This  collection  of  13th  century 
Hebrew  steles  and  16th  to  19th 
century  Jewish  ritual  objects  were 
donated  to  the  museum  in  1890 
by  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild. 


(Left) 

Courbet.  Supposed  portrait  of 
Madame  Francis  Wey,  c.  1850, 
the  solid  treatment  is  typical  of 
this  artist. 

Retrospective:  The  Royal 
Worcester  Exhibition 

6-22  May  1981 
Editions  Paradis,  29  rue  de 
Paradis,  Paris  75010 

An  exhibition  which  traced  the 
evolution  of  the  Royal  Worcester 
Factory  since  1751.  Its  porcelain 
is  for  the  collector  and  on  display 
were  houses,  flowers,  birds  and 
figures  in  limited  editions  and  a 
selection  of  magnificent  royal 
table  sets. 

Profil  du  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  de  Ramses  a 
Picasso 

15  May  -  1  September  1981 
Galerie  des  Beaux- Arts 
33.000  Bordeaux 

A  selection  of  exceptional  pieces 
from  fifteen  departments  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York. 

(Below) 

Cezanne.  Paysage  du  Midi, 
c.  1885  -  1887,  an  important 
work,  whose  composition  and 
play  of  colours  influenced 
painters  of  this  period. 


4 


Leleu  Auction 

9  p.m.  25  June  1981 
Mes.  Millon  and  Jutheau 
Nouveau  Drouot,  9  rue  Drouot 
75009  Paris 


Auction  of  furniture,  carpets  and 
lights,  with  original  projects  and 
drawings,  dating  from  the  1920s 
to  the  1950s,  by  Jules  Leleu  and 
his  son  Andre. 

Le  Cirque  Frangais 

Until  November  1981 

Musee  de  I'Affiche 

18  rue  de  Paradis,  75010  Paris 

The  evolution  of  circus  posters 
from  1780  to  today. 


(Left) 

Renoir.  \u  se  coiffant,  a  classical 
Renoir  nude. 

Tapisseries  Portugaises 

20  May -31  August  1981 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville 
de  Paris 

1 1  avenue  du  President  Wilson 
75116  Paris 

Contemporar}'  wool  tapestries 
from  the  renowned  Portuguese 
Porto  Alegre  workshops,  founded 
in  the  17th  century. 

Nicolas  de  Stael  1914-1955 

24  May -24  August  1981 
Grand  Palais 

Avenue  Winston  Churchill 
75008  Paris 

The  first  retrospective  since  1956 
of  this  important  Russian  artist, 
with  120  paintings  and  25  draw- 
ings. 

Gens  de  Grece.  Decouverte 
d'un  Patriomoine 

26  March  -  1  September  1981 
Musee  de  I'Homme 
Palais  de  Chaillot 
Place  Trocadero 
75116  Paris 

Greek  popular  art  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  Accompanied  by 
ethnographical  films  and  con- 
ferences. 
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The  Painter  Yang  Shan-shen 

12  June -Mid  July  1981 
Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art 

Hong  Kong,  oddly  enough  for 
what  is  basically  an  industrial 
giant,  holds  at  least  two  very 
considerable  Chinese  painters  of 
the  older  age  group ;  the  now  aged 
Zhang  Ta-zhian,  and  the  younger 
Yang  Shan-shen.  He  was  born  in 
1912  in  the  southern  province  of 
Guangdong  and  first  exhibited  in 
Guangzhou  (Canton)  in  1934. 
From  this  point  he  began  to 
accumulate  a  certain  fame,  for  a 
young  artist  in  traditional  China 
an  unusual  event. 

This  exhibition  of  works, 
chiefly  from  the  artist's  own  hold- 
ings, although  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  one  requires  some 
background  information.  The 
main  fact  that  is  perhaps  unfam- 
iliar is  that  many  an  artist  born 
and  brought  up  in  Canton  and  its 
surroundings  from  the  late  19th 
century  onward,  came  under 
influences  quite  different  from 
Chinese  artists  elsewhere. 

The  first  signs  of  a  regional 
school  or  tendency  in  painting  in 
Guangdon  came  in  the  Ming 
dynasty  and  the  differences  be- 
came more  accentuated  as  time 
passed.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one, 
only  recently  researched  and  not 
yet  by  any  means  fully  thought 
through.  By  the  final  years  of  the 
19th  century  the  Lingnan  school 
of  painters  -  although  it  con- 
tained at  any  one  time  artists 
whose  work  was  very  dissimilar  - 
offered  a  body  of  artists  whose 
work  was  significantly  unlike  the 
more  mainstream  schools  of 
Chinese  paintings  elsewhere  in 
China.  The  fact  that  Guangdong 
and  its  greatest  city,  Guangzhou 
were  longer  exposed  to  foreign 
influences  certainly  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  evolution  of  a 
variant  art,  but  that  is  hardly 
the  whole  story.  Guangdong 
Province  traditionally  has  been 
the  breeder  of  revolu- 
tionaries -  Sun  Yat-sen  was  a 
native  and  the  Taiping  Rebellion 
of  the  mid- 19th  century  started 
with  a  Guangdong  man  in  that 
province. 

Yang  Shan-shen  spent  time  at 

(Right) 

miim  rug,  contemporary, 
semi-traditional  design. 


art  school  in  Japan,  and  travelled 
in  many  Western  countries.  In 
World  War  II  he  went  to  the 
Portuguese  enclave  of  Macau 
where  he  joined  the  Lingnan 
artist  Gao  Qianfu  (Kao  Chien-fu) 
and  others,  and  after  the  war 
returned  to  Guangzhou  to  found 
the  Six  Painters'  Society  with 
Gao,  Chen  Shuren,  Chao  Shao- 
an,  Li  Gemin,  and  Guan  Shan- 
yue.  As  with  the  work  of  those 
friends,  all  of  whom  attained 
renown  and  are  now  regarded  as 


(Left) 

Yang  Shan-shen. 
Eagle,  1973, 
ink  and  colour  on  paper, 
186.5  X  74.5  cm. 

great  painters  of  the  late  Qing 
dynasty,  his  own  work  is  signifi- 
cantly in  the  Guangdong  tra- 
dition. The  depth  of  the  profound 
general  Chinese  tradition  of  shui- 
mo,  ink  painting,  and  particularly 
of  the  Southern  School  with  its 
monochrome  and  pi-ma-zun 
(spread-out  hemp-fibre)  strokes 
is  in  his  work;  but  Yang  moves 
much  further  in  subject  matter  as 
well  as  in  feeling  and  techniques. 

His  paintings  of  tigers,  mon- 
keys, snakes,  fish,  and  cats  reveal 
his  occidentalising  approach, 
some  aspects  of  his  paintings  of 
branches  and  flowers  combine  a 
wonderfully  free  treatment  in 
Chinese  terms  with  hints  of 
Japanese  fragility  and  Western 
sweetness.  At  his  best  he  is  as 
evocative,  as  sudden  and  reveal- 
ing, as  any  of  the  Lingnan  school. 

The  more  than  sixty  works  in 
this  current  exhibition,  with  a  fine 
catalogue,  which  is  a  notable  piece 
of  documentation,  represent  the 
achievement  of  the  artist  through- 
out his  career.  It  adds  one  more 
study  of  the  major  Guangdong 
artists  to  a  line  of  several  exhibits 
on  this  aspect  in  recent  years. 


Polish  Tapestries:  Concerto 
for  Wool,  Warp  and  Weft 

10-22  June  1981 

The  Arts  Centre,  Hong  Kong 

The  Polish  co-operative  system 
makes  everyone  a  specialist.  De- 
signers only  design,  weavers  only 
weave.  There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  this  rigidity  - 
not  the  least  argument  against  it 
being  that  traditionally,  whether 
in  Poland  or  elsewhere,  this  is  not 
the  way  the  great  tapestries  and 
kilims  were  made,  but  in  Poland 
it  seems  to  work  well. 

These  decorative,  entirely 
charming  works  make  genu- 
flexions to  Poland's  own  highly 
decorative  tradition  in  the  arts,  to 
the  vitality  and  brilliant  colours  of 
the  folk-weaving  of  the  moun- 
tainous south;  but  since  the 
designers  are  no  longer  traditional 
weavers,  the  general  flavour  is 
international.  There  are  abstracts 
as  well  as  rustic  subjects. 

The  flavour  of  the  exhibition  is 
for  some  reason  extrovert  - 
perhaps  because  of  the  general 
simplicity  of  outlook  of  the 
designs,  the  vibrant  colours 
(made  more  vibrant  than  tra- 
dition had  them  through  the  use 
of  German  analine  dyes),  and  a 
kind  of  sprightliness  not  unlike, 
in  feeling,  some  of  the  mazurkas 
of  Poland's  music. 
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Sporting  Art's  New  Market 

Convention  and  tradition  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  art  business, 
elements  that  contribute  much  to 
its  aura  of  strength  and  stability. 
By  the  same  token,  flexibility  and 
lateral  thinking  are  not  charac- 
teristics normally  associated  with 
those  who  run  art  galleries.  This 
is  unfortunate,  for  in  circum- 
stances such  as  the  current 
economic  climate,  the  ability  to 
move  and  think  quickly  in  more 
than  one  direction  at  once  can  be  a 
definite  advantage.  Art  market- 
ing, or  the  business  of  selling  art, 
suffers  particularly  from  the 
limitations  imposed  by  tra- 
ditional attitudes.  It  is  the  con- 
vention of  the  industry  to  wait  in 
the  gallery  for  the  buyer  to  come 
in,  enticed  by  exhibitions,  adver- 
tising or  other  generally  low  key 
promotional  activities.  Once  the 
fly  has  entered  the  web,  the  spider 
can  pounce,  but  it  can  prove 
surprisingly  difficult  to  persuade 
the  fly  to  make  the  first  move. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  unwill- 
ing the  art  business  can  be  to 
adopt  the  marketing  techniques 
of  other  industries,  despite  the 
relatively  high  cost  and  the 
consumer  nature  of  its  products. 
The  few  who  do  are  inevitably 
those  who  have  been  drawn  into 
the  art  world  from  some  other 
business,  and  who  are  therefore 
bound  by  a  very  different  set  of 
rules.  One  such  is  John  Bates, 
who  runs  a  gallery  in  Esher,  just 
south  of  London,  which  special- 
ises in  sporting  paintings.  Ken- 
sington Sporting  Paintings  and 
Prints  was  established  in  a  fairly 
conventional  manner  with  a 
gallery  holding  an  extensive  stock 
in  a  wide  price  range,  its  trade 
based  on  the  casual  or  specialist 
buyer,  and  the  occasional  special 
exhibition.  Because  of  his  varied 
and  occasionally  extraordinary 
experience  in  other  businesses. 
Bates  soon  realised  that  this  was 
an  unpredictable  and  uncertain 
way  of  running  a  company. 

After  giving  considerable 
thought  to  his  particular  prob- 
lem, Bates  decided  that  the 
clients  to  whom  he  could  most 
easily  sell  sporting  paintings  and 
prints  would  never  go  near  a 
conventional  art  gallery.  Instead, 
he  realised  that  he  would  have  to 
take   his   wares  to  them.  He 


therefore  approached  the  owners 
of  a  number  of  race  courses  in 
southern  England,  suggesting  an 
arrangement  whereby  he  could 
set  up  a  mobile  gallery  in  the 
Members'  Enclosures  or  Club- 
rooms  while  meetings  were  in 
progress.  After  some  negotiation, 
he  was  able  to  start  this  new 
venture,  working  at  first  in  a  small 
way  at  Epsom,  Sandown  Park  and 
Kempton  Park,  courses  situated 
just  to  the  south  of  London  and  so 
easily  accessible  to  race-goers 
from  London  and  the  Home 
Counties. 

The  Bates  gallery  was  well 
received  by  the  racing  fraternity. 


who  particularly  appreciated  its 
novelty,  and  so  Bates  gradually 
became  a  well-known  figure. 
More  important,  he  found  that  he 
was  able  to  sell  large  numbers  of 
paintings.  By  a  process  of  experi- 
mentation he  discovered  the  most 
effective  price  range,  from  £100 
to  about  £5000,  and  the  style  of 
paintings  that  would  most  appeal ; 
traditional  English  landscapes, 
pastoral  scenes  and,  of  course, 
paintings  of  horses,  in  domestic, 
hunting  or  racing  situations  were 
all  popular.  However,  he  quickly 
found  that  his  new  clients  were 
more  concerned  about  the  accu- 
racy of  the  deliniation  and  anat- 


(.•\bozeJ 

J:  John  Bates  at  Aintree  luith  Bill 
Smith,  the  Queen's  jockey  and 
Lord  Oaksey 

omy  of  the  animal  than  about  the 
conventional  enthusiasms  of  the 
art  world.  Paintings  by  named 
artists  of  stature,  such  as  the 
Herrings  or  Ben  Marshall  still 
sold  better  through  the  galler\". 
Essentially  he  was  selling  paint- 
ings to  a  new  market  and  so  was 
able  to  develop  a  portfolio  of 
clients  who  had  both  money  and 
the  inclination  to  decorate  their 
walls  with  works  of  art  that 
reflected  their  own  enthusiasms 
and  interests.  At  the  same  time, 
aware  that  these  clients  were  not 
accustomed  to  buying  such  un- 
necessary luxuries  as  paintings, 
he  established  a  safeguard  system 
whereby  he  guarantees  to  buy 
back  any  painting  he  has  sold  at 
cost  plus  10  per  cent  after  one 
year.  Today,  John  Bates  includes 
many  owners,  trainers  and  even 
jockeys  among  his  regular  clients. 
He  has  become  a  familiar  figure  at 
many  courses  and  meetings, 
including  international  fixtures 
such  as  the  Grand  National,  an 
amiable  and  generous  host  to  both 
clients  and  visitors.  More  import- 
ant, he  is  an  object  lesson  to  the 
art  world.  By  using  intelligent 
and  sophisticated  marketing,  he 
has  built  up  a  business  in  an  area 
where  the  interest  had  yet  to  be 
developed,  an  area  quite  outside 
the  conventional  gallcrj-  network. 

(140 

2:  John  Bates  relaxing  on  his 
stand 
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British  Historical  Medals 
1760-1960,  Volume  1:  The 
Accession  of  George  III  to  the 
Death  of  William  IV 

By  Laurence  Brown.  London 

Seaby  Numismatic 

Publications  Ltd. 

469  pages,  copiously  illustrated. 

£45 

The  collecting  of  commemorative 
medals  was  until  recently  a  rela- 
tively recherche  pursuit  confined 
mainly  to  disillusioned  coin  col- 
lectors. The  aesthetic  potential  of 
the  subject  was  brilliantly  arrayed 
in  1979  in  the  British  Museum's 
exhibition  The  Medal  -  a  Mirror 
of  History  and  accompanying 
publications  by  Mark  Jones. 
Now,  Laurence  Brown,  for  many 
years  a  professional  numismatist, 
has  produced  the  first  of  three 
volumes  to  complement  and 
continue  the  British  Museum's 
now  rare  series  Medallic  Illustra- 
tions of  British  History,  finally 
completed  in  1911,  and  which 
ended  at  1760.  Information  about 
medals  since,  has  been  sparse, 
confined  to  specialist  journals  and 
eclipsed  by  commercially  in- 
spired attention  to  coins,  their 
dates  and  varieties. 

1,775  medals  are  described  and 
many  illustrated  in  this  im- 
pressive volume.  They  range 
from  the  few  government  issues, 
principally  for  coronations,  to 
small  brass  medallets;  from  artis- 


tically pretentious  subscription 
pieces  to  mere  propaganda  issues. 
In  short,  medals  satisfied  the 
present-day  demand  for  the 
commemorative  stamp,  china 
plate  or  plastic  badge.  One 
category  which  is  regrettably 
absent  is  the  military  and  naval 
medal  intended  for  wearing, 
although  some  patterns  or  sugges- 
ted designs  can  be  found.  This 
excludes  some  of  the  finest  work 
of  the  period,  principally  by 
Kiichler  and  members  of  the 
prolific  Wyon  family.  As  several 
painters  as  well  as  sculptors 
worked  in  this  field,  especially  in 
Victoria's  reign  and  after,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  exceptions  will  be  made 
in  volumes  two  and  three. 

The  merits  of  this  volume  are 
its  thoroughness,  its  helpful  fore- 
word and  introduction,  the  qual- 
ity of  its  life-size  illustrations  and 
the  detail  of  the  index  system. 
Locations  of  specimens  in  the 
major  public  collections  are  given 
together  with  a  rarity  assessment 
which  is  bound  to  be  subjective, 
demand  fluctuating  on  the  whole 
according  to  aesthetic  merit  and 
historic  significance.  Naturally,  it 
is  the  really  accomplished  portrait 
medals  which  appeal  most  widely 
and  of  these,  several  by  Thomas 
Pingo,  C.  H.  Kiichler,  Benedetto 
Pistrucci  and  William  Wyon, 
among  others,  stand  out  as  typical 
of  the  predominately  classical- 
heroic  style  of  this  period.  There 


Death  of  Princess  Charlotte  1817, 
Obv.  Draped  Bust  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  Rev.  Britannia  seated 
weeping. 

T.  Webb  and  G.Mills. 

are  few  serious  omissions.  This 
series  should  prove  a  valuable 
companion  to  all  students  of 
British  history  in  showing  the 
medal  as  a  valid  means  of  social 
comment.  Artistically  it  provides 
a  bridge  between  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  coiner's  art  and 
the  potential  of  that  of  the 
sculptor.        John  K.  D.  Cooper 

Early  Views  of  India 

By  Mildred  Archer 

240  pages,  258  illustrations 

33  colour,  and  3  maps 

London:  Thames  and  Hudson 

£16.00 

In  1785,  Thomas  Daniell,  a  little 
known  artist,  and  his  young 
nephew  William,  set  sail  for  a 


remote  and  mysterious  land 
-  India. 

Dr.  Archer's  elegant  book 
reproduces  for  the  first  time  all 
the  aquatints  of  India  engraved 
by  the  Daniells,  both  from  their 
own  drawings  and  from  those  of 
their  friend  James  Wales.  The 
plates  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  Daniell's  journey,  captioned 
with  extracts  from  William's 
boyish  Journal  and  from  the 
comments  which  accompanied 
Oriental  Scenery.  Dr.  Archer's 
text  describes  the  progress  of 
their  journeys.  The  two  artists 
arrived  in  Calcutta  early  in  1786 
and  they  set  to  work  on  twelve 
aquatinted  views  of  the  town. 
Their  success  enabled  them  in 
1788  to  embark  on  an  ambitious 
journey  up  country  along  the 
river  Ganges,  overland  to  Agra 
and  Delhi  and  north  into  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas. 

Yet  more  wondrous  sights  were 
in  store  for  them  on  their  tour  of 
the  South  from  Madras,  and  later 
of  Bombay  and  the  temples  of 
Western  India.  With  all  these 
carefully  recorded  in  drawings 
and  notes  they  had  enough 
material  to  publish  aquatints  of 
India  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 
This  fine  book  defines  the  Da- 
niells' place  in  British  art  as  well 
as  their  contribution  to  the 
discovery  of  India.  It  should 
delight  art  historians  and  India- 
lovers  alike.      Briony  Llewellyn 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York 

By  Howard  Hibbard 
592  pages,  fully  illustrated 
London.  Boston:  Faberand 
Faber  £25. 

(Left) 

Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

Wolf  and  Fox  Hunt. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York. 

John  Stewart  Kennedy  Fund. 


The  Golden  Calm 

An  English  Lady's  Life  in 

Moghul  Delhi 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Kaye 

220  pages,  nearly  half  in  colour 

Exeter:  Webb  &  Bower,  £9.95 

Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  spent 
nearly  all  his  working  life  in  the 
Delhi  Territories  becoming 
Delhi  Resident  some  years  before 
he  died  in  1853.  During  this  time 
he  compiled  for  his  daughters 
'Reminiscences  of  Imperial 
Delhie',  notes  on  the  people  and 
places  of  the  city,  profusely  illu- 
strated by  native  Company  artists 
working  to  his  instructions.  100 
facsimile  pages  fom  his  'Delhie 
book'  are  published  in  'The 
Golden  Calm'  in  conjunction 
with  the  reminiscences  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Emily. 

The  book  falls  into  two  halves, 
of  which  the  most  attractive  parts 
are  the  colourful  and  lively 
illustrations,  and  the  least 
prepossessing  the  often  sacchar- 
ine comments  of  the  editor,  M. 
M.  Kaye.  A  sentimental  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  British  Raj, 
it  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
continuing  popularity  of  the 
Indian  theme.  Briony  Llewellyn 

(Below) 

Thomas  and  William  Daniell. 
Eastern  gate  of  thejfumman 
Musjid  at  Delhi,  1795,  the  first 
print  of  oriental  scenery. 


Orpen,  Mirror  to  an  Age 

By  Bruce  Arnold 
440  pages,  numerous 
illustrations,  21  colour. 
London:  Jonathan  Cape 
£16.50 

The  Pym's  Gallery,  13  Motcomb 
Street,  are  holding  an  Orpen 
exhibition,  based  on  the  collec- 
tion of  sketchbooks  acquired  from 
the  artist  by  Michel  Salaman. 
This  important  collection  in- 
cludes studies  for  many  of  the 
early  works,  including  The  Play 
Scene  from  Hamlet.  21  May  - 
12  June  1981. 

This  is  the  only  book  on  Orpen 
in  print,  apart  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  'Centenary  Exhibition'  held 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 
in  1978.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
and,  unlike  some  comparable 
biographies  enjoyable  to  read. 

This  minutely  researched  and 
complete  biography  fascinates  by 
the  detailed  account  of  Orpen's 
better  work,  but  also  by  the 
clarity  with  which  the  gradual 
decline  of  his  depressing  career  is 
charted.  Bruce  Arnold  judges 
Orpen's  morals  severely,  but  a 
knowledge  of  his  private  life  is  a 
key  to  some  of  his  portraits,  where 
the  artist's  own  emotions  are 
directly  reflected  in  his  portraits 
of  models  and  mistresses. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Orpen's  talents  was  that  he  could 
actually  paint,  in  the  sense  of 


I, 


applying  pigment  to  canvas,  and 
not  only  draw,  unlike  most  of  his 
Slade  School  contemporaries.  At 
the  Slade  he  succumbed  to  the 
same  succession  of  old  master 
influences  and  the  same  histori- 
cist  ethos  as  Augustus  John.  On 
the  whole  he  neglected  contem- 
porary French  art,  ignoring 
John's  enthusiasm  for  Rodin, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Gaug- 
uin. He  turned  instead  to  his 
British  contemporaries  for  in- 
spiration: Rothenstein  (whose 
artificially-lit  interiors  became 
one  of  Orpen's  favourite  themes). 
Condor,  Pryde,  William  Nichol- 
son and  Augustus  John;  there  are 
complex  inter-relationships  be- 
tween all  these  artists  during  the 
years  1900-1910.  Orpen's  colour 
scale,  dependant  particularly  on 
black,  was  much  imitated  at  this 
period. 

The  Slade  circle  became  his 
material  for  group  portraits  as  in 
the  fancy-dress  The  Play  Scene 
from  Hamlet,  in  which  his  col- 
leagues are  made  to  perform  as  an 
audience.  Arnold  stresses  that 


(Above) 

Orpen.  Mother  and  Child,  chalks 
and  wash,  IP/s  X  11 'A  inches. 

these  paintings  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  group.  Similar  ideas 
appear  in  Homage  to  Manet 
(1906-1909)  which  has  been  seen 
as  his  masterpiece. 

Orpen  was  shattered  by  the 
experience  of  the  First  World 
War.  He  volunteered  to  extend 
his  period  of  active  service  with 
the  troops  and  this  was  arranged 
for  him  by  influential  friends.  In 
spite  of  this  commitment,  it  is  not 
Orpen's  objective  records  of  the 
horrors  of  the  war,  but  the  more 
style  conscious  work  of  others, 
such  as  Sargent,  David  Jones  or 
the  Vorticists  which  now  strike  us 
as  the  more  powerful  records  of 
the  war  by  artists  of  the  time. 

A.  D.  Eraser  Jenkins 

All  books  reviewed  in  this  section 
are  available  from  St.  George's 
Gallery,  8  Duke  Street,  Saint 
James's,  London  SWl 
Telephone:  01-930-0935 
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The  Fourth 
of  June 

Rachel  Fetid 

Linen  and  silver,  crystal  and 
porcelain  gleamed  and  shim- 
mered in  the  cool  shade  of  giant 
elms.  The  air  was  light  and  smelt 
of  new-mown  grass,  carnations, 
pomade  and  eau  de  cologne.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  figures  in  white 
flannels  in  the  centre,  the  scene 
was  like  a  giant  garden  party. 
Although  the  carriages  and  con- 
veyances were  ranged  in  a  circle 
round  the  cricket  pitch,  very  few 
people  actually  watched  the 
match  between  the  school  and  its 
old  boys.  For  the  Fourth  of  June, 
first  date  in  the  Season's  calendar 
of  al  fresco  events,  is  definitely 
social  and  not  sporting. 

'Eton',  wrote  an  Old  Etonian  in 
1885,  'used  once  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  most  public 
schools  in  the  matter  of  great 
festivals;  but  the  opening  of  the 
railway  and  consequent  facilities 
afforded  for  an  influx  of  all  the 
tagrag  and  bobtail  from  London, 
threatened  to  reduce  these  to  the 


level  of  a  suburban  race-meeting 
and  caused  the  authorities  to 
consider  themselves  justified  in 
doing  away  with  the  greater  part 
of  them.  The  Fourth  of  June, 
therefore,  the  anniversary  of 
George  iii's  birthday,  is  the  only 
one  of  these  great  festival  days 
left.'  Boys  who  were  at  liberty  to 
go  racing  at  Ascot,  providing  they 
went  on  foot,  knew  all  about  the 
horrors  of  suburban  race- 
meetings.  There  were  other  con- 
siderations too.  No  wonder 
'Threepenny  Day'  vanished  into 
obscurity.  What  would  the  tagrag 
and  bobtail  from  London  have 
thought  of  the  Collegers  as  they 
hunted  a  ram  to  death  in  the 
schoolyard  and  were  awarded  half 
a  sheep  each  as  a  reward  for  their 
exertions?  Unthinkable.  Scholar- 
ship boys  henceforth  took  the 
price  of  their  prize  instead,  and  at 
sixpence  a  ram  it  was  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  lowering  the  natural 
blood-lust  of  small  boys. 

The  Fourth  of  June  was  much, 
much  more  civilised.  Nobody 
even  cared  very  much  which  side 
won  or  lost.  Everybody,  on  the 
other  hand,  cared  a  very  great 
deal  about  the  spread  laid  out  for 


luncheon.  Fresh  salmon,  sent  on 
the  overnight  train  from  Wales  or 
Scotland,  wrapped  in  plaited  rush 
bass-bags,  with  a  blade  or  two  of 
grass  from  the  river  bank  still  on 
its  silver  scales,  plunged  into  the 
fishkettle  and  left  to  cool  in  the 
slate-shelved  larder.  Dawn,  and 
the  fishmonger's  cart  clopped  up 
to  the  house  with  a  tank  of  fresh 
lobsters,  steel-grey  as  estuary 
water,  picked  out  one  by  one  by 


(Left) 

The  Playing  Fields  of  Eton  in 
1900. 

Mansell  Collection. 

Cook,  to  blush  to  death  for  an 
English  picnic. 

'A  lobster  salad  is  not  a  great 
dish,  but  it  is  very  particular.  It 
wants  only  the  simplest,  crispest 
green  to  set  off  the  lobster  and  the 
mayonnaise.  I  will  not  have 
cucumber  and  parsley  added  as 
some  do.  I  prefer  to  see  lettuce 
only,  or  at  most  with  a  few  sprigs 
of  watercress.  Tomato  is  ana- 
thema in  this  salad,  both  for  its 
flavour  and  its  colour  which  takes 
off  from  that  of  the  lobster.  I  like 
some  hard  boiled  eggs  and  do  not 
mind  a  little  tarragon;  it  is  a  dish 
fit  for  luncheon.' 

The  crispest,  freshest  lettuces 
picked  from  carefully  tended 
garden  frames,  melons  from  hot- 
beds, knobbly  English  cucum- 
bers to  garnish  the  salmon,  fruit 
from  Crystal  Palace  green- 
houses, vegetables  from  forcing 

(Below) 

Strawberries  and  cream,  1881 
Mansell  Collection 
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beds.  Terrines  and  pates  en 
croute,  mousses  in  fluted  dishes, 
prawns  in  aspic,  boeuf  en  gelee, 
packed  in  metal  ice  chests  and  all 
conveyed  ahead  of  the  party  to  be 
laid  carefully  in  the  long  cool 
grass.  Quails'  eggs  and  gulls'  eggs 
and  the  first  forced  asparagus. 
Silver  champagne  buckets  packed 
with  more  ice  from  ice-houses,  or 
delivered  in  shining  blocks  under 
sacking  covers  long  before  the 
boys  of  Eton  were  out  of  bed, 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  how 


holes  of  Eton  jackets,  more 
conventional  clove  carnations  for 
the  gentlemen,  and  pale  silk  roses 
and  blue  velvet  forget-me-nots 
round  the  ladies'  chiffon-swathed 
millinery  confections.  While 
swallows  swooped  over  the  out- 
field, pretty  sixteen-year-old 
sisters  took  their  first  tentative 
steps  into  Society.  Their  hair  was 
up,  their  skirts  were  down,  their 
black  stockings  and  button  boots 
gone  for  ever.  Boys  who  had 
considered  their  silk  toppers  as  no 
more  than  a  cumbersome  part  of 
their  school  uniform,  suddenly 
found  themselves  blushing  as 
they  swept  them  off  in  greeting  to 
a  certain  young  lady  who,  be- 
tween a  summer  and  a  summer, 
had  become  most  desirably 
coquettish. 


the  spread  arrived,  but  assuming 
with  inexorable  certainty  that 
whatever  else  had  been  packed  in 
the  hampers,  there  would  be 
strawberries  and  cream  for  lunch. 
Strawberries  -  the  first  of  the 
year,  dipped  in  sugar  and  eaten 
straight  from  the  bowl,  or  smoth- 
ered in  fresh  cream,  without  a 
thought  for  the  head  gardener 
who  had  nursed  them  to  ripeness 
with  more  care  than  any  broody 
hen  ever  nursed  a  clutch  of  eggs. 

A  restless  feast,  the  Fourth  of 
June.  Like  a  stately  Spanish 
paseo,  parents  and  boys  saun- 
tered carelessly,  looking  for  old 
friends,  observing  other  spreads, 
making  sure  spectacular  hats  were 
noticed  and  new  dresses  admired. 
'Provided  care  has  been  taken  in 
choosing  congenial  guests,  and 
that  in  a  mixed  party  one  sex  does 
not  preponderate,  a  well- 
arranged  picnic  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  forms  of  entertain- 
ment' remarks  Mrs.  Beeton.  The 
exception  is  the  Fourth  of  June, 
where  the  male  sex  preponderates 
and  the  female  sex  adores  every 
minute  of  it.  There  are  flowers 
everywhere:  in  gaudy  button- 


The  studied  meander  con- 
tinued, with  Havana  cigars  blue- 
ing the  air  and  chilled  hock  and 
seltzer  misting  fine  tall  glasses  in 
ladies'  white-gloved  hands.  The 
debris  of  luncheon,  abandoned 
under  the  trees,  was  spirited  away 
by  household  servants  and  re- 
placed with  silver  tea  urns  and 
wafer-thin  cucumber  sand- 
wiches. Mercifully,  for  most  of 
the  ice  had  melted  and  the 
champagne  was  growing  a  little 
warm  and  flat.  Spirit  stoves 
burned  blue  under  reluctant 
silver  kettles  -  cricket  is  still  the 
only  sport  where  play  stops  for 
tea.  The  dry  bobs'  day  was  almost 
done.  Other  boys,  whose  moment 
was  yet  to  come,  assured  them- 
selves that  their  people  were  in 
good  hands  and  slipped  away  to 
change.  Old  boys'  eyes  were 
glazed  with  nostalgia  and  a  little 
too  much  port  as  stumps  were 
drawn  and  the  Eton  Ramblers, 
the  old  boys'  side,  stepped  with 
studied  celerity  towards  refresh- 
ments and  reunions. 

A  boat  parade  meant  a  'duck 
and  green  pea  night'  in  marquees 
under  a  paling  evening  sky.  Punts 


and  shallops,  skiffs  and  cere- 
monial barges  took  to  the  water, 
some  unsteadily,  some  with  great 
dash  and  flourish.  The  great  bulk 
of  Windsor  Castle  floated  clear  of 
the  ground  as  the  evening  mist 
rose  and  blurred  the  outlines  of 
the  riverside  buildings  and  boat- 
houses.  Ladies,  swagged  in 
fringed  and  tasselled  shawls  from 
China  and  the  Orient,  stepped 
down  the  towpath  with  trepida- 
tion, on  their  way  to  Fellows 
Eyot.  They  were  flanked  by 
young  men  to  protect  them  from 
the  jostle  of  the  tagrag  and 
bobtail,  come  to  see  the  boat 
parade  and  listen  to  the  band. 
Dusk  and  the  first  hazy  stars, 
lights  in  disembodied  houses  on 
the  far  bank  shining  gold  in  the 
velvet  evening,  the  sound  of  oars 
expertly  feathered.  The  rushing 
splash  of  disturbed  swans,  beat- 
ing their  creaking  wings  and 
flying  low  over  the  straw  hats  and 
striped  monkey  jackets  of  the 
Eton  wet  bobs  pulling  steadily 
past  an  admiring  audience. 

Later,  much  later,  the  fire- 
works and  the  echoes  of  the  Eton 
Boating  Song  floating  over  the 
river.  'Swing,  swing,  together. 


our  bodies  between  our  knees.' 
The  crews  in  their  beribboned 
straw  hats,  the  adolescent  Ad- 
mirals standing  in  the  stern,  these 
are  the  kings  of  the  night, 
eclipsing  cricketers.  Ramblers, 
parents  and  all.  Lit  by  the 
reflection  of  Golden  Rain,  the 
only  kind  that  ever  fell,  the  band 
plays  on.  The  crews  disembark 
and,  arms  linked  in  weaving 
chains  and  heads  thrown  back, 
they  sing  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  elated  and  a  little  drunk 
from  admiration  and  champagne. 
The  regimental  band  folds  its 
tents  and  the  visitors  make  their 
way  reluctantly  back  to  their 
conveyances.  Hampers  have  been 
packed,  silver  stowed,  rugs 
folded.  The  melted  ice  trickles 
away  into  the  trodden  grass. 
Some  young  ladies  go  home  with 
a  gaudy  buttonhole  pressed  wilt- 
ing next  to  their  \ery  young  and 
tremulous  hearts.  Everybody  will 
meet  again  very  soon,  for  the 
Season  has  begun. 

(Below) 

Wet  Bobs  on  the  Fourth  of  June, 
1885. 

Mansell  Collection. 
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The  Wine 

Auction 

Market 

Michael  Broadbent,  Master  of 
Wine  and  Head  of  Christie's 
Wine  Department 

The  Market  is  in  a  very  healthy 
state,  I  am  happy  to  report.  But 
what,  and  where  is  this  market? 
Essentially  I  am  talking  about 
fine  wines  and  their  sale  in  Lon- 
don. From  our  own  experience 
the  flow  of  good  wines  through 
the  saleroom  continues  unabated ; 
the  percentage  sold  (the  internal 
barometer)  is  high,  higher  than 
this  time  last  year,  and  the  prices 
obtained  (the  external  barometer) 
are  frequently  over  the  top  end  of 
the  estimated  sale  price  bracket. 
Fluctuations  of  exchange  rates 
seem  to  make  little  difference: 
French  sellers  for  example  are 
331/3  per  cent  better  off,  but  the 
reason  for  one  lady  selling  her 
family  cellar  now  is  because  she 
had  to  move  house;  the  fact  that 
she  will  receive  1 1  francs  for  every 
pound's  worth  sold  (and  at  higher 
prices)  compared  with  8.5  francs 
per  pound  paid  last  y^ar  to 
another  French  lady  for  the 
proceeds  of  her  cellar  of  Bordeaux 
rarities  does  not  have  a  bearing. 
Nor  did  the  recent  weakness  of 
the  dollar  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  bids  left  by  our  wealthy 


American  private  and  trade 
buyers  of  fine  wines.  These  two 
statements,  it  will  be  noted, 
reflect  the  strength  of  the  major 
London  salerooms :  they  are  truly 
international  and,  in  fact,  domi- 
nate the  market  in  fine  mature 
wines  and  rarities.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion, possibly  news  to  those  not 
deeply  involved  in  wine,  and 
almost  certainly  taken  for  granted 
by  those  who  are. 

Yet,  though  wine  auctions  are 
as  old  as  the  hills,  the  inter- 
national reputation  of  London  in 
this  highly  specialised  field  is  a 
quite  recent  phenomenon.  It 
stems  from  1966  when  Christie's 
restarted  wine  sales.  Sotheby's 
came  on  the  scene  with  a  brand- 
new  department  in  1970;  PhilHps 
tried  their  hand  and  dropped  out, 
Bonhams  also  entered,  but  on  a 
small  scale.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Christie's  head  start  and 
continued  dominance  is  partly 
due  to  its  long  history  -  wine  was 
featured  in  Christie's  first-ever 
sale  in  December  1766,  and 
virtually  all  the  great  private 
cellars,  as  well  as  important  trade 
stocks  passed  through  their 
'Great  Rooms'  until  a  bomb 
destroyed  the  premises  in  the 
early  1940s.  The  renewed  wine 
sales  got  off  the  ground  so 
successfully  because  the  time  was 
ripe  -  the  old  structure  of  the 
British  wine  trade  had  become 
fragmented,  because  the  only 
other  wine  auctioneers,  the  cen- 


tury old  City  firm  W.  &  T.  Restell 
fell  into  Christie's  lap,  and,  not 
the  least,  through  energetic  pro- 
motion. 

Christie's  currently  conduct 
the  greatest  number  and  variety 
of  sales  (47  in  1980,  40  of  these  in 
London),  Sotheby's  tend  to  hold 
less  frequent,  larger  and  less 
specialised  sales.  These  two 
major  salerooms,  thanks  to  their 
diversity  of  clientele,  seem  to 
skate  across  the  rough  ice  of 
general  recession  and  their  total 
sales  this  year  are  heading  for  the 
£5  million  mark,  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  world-wide  wine  busi- 
ness but  a  significant  factor  at  the 
top  end  of  the  fine  wine  'iceberg'. 

Because  of  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  production  -  growing, 
wine-making,  distribution;  be- 
cause of  high  duties  and  penal 
commercial  interest  rates,  merch- 
ants can  no  longer  finance  matur- 
ing, let  alone  mature,  stocks  of 
fine  wine.  Yet  the  demand  for 
mature  and  rare  wines  is  active 
and  world  wide.  Hoteliers,  res- 
tauranteurs,  specialist  merchants 
and  connoisseurs  alike  can  find  in 
the  saleroom  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  mature  stocks  put  on  the 
market  by  an  equally  diverse 
range  of  sellers,  home  and  over- 
seas, trade  and  private.  Prices 
tend  to  find  their  own  level  -  a 
level  which  must  make  sense  to 
the  buyer  whilst  at  the  same  time 
attracting  potential  sellers  who 
look  for  a  worth-while  return  on 


their  investment  or,  in  the  case  of 
some  fortunate  families,  occa- 
sionally see  a  long-forgotten  cellar 
turn  into  a  small  fortune. 

But  why  London?  Well,  for  one 
thing  the  market  is  reasonably 
unrestricted.  Anyone  is  free  to 
buy  and  sell  through  our  sale- 
rooms. Also,  curiously,  the  world 
of  fine  wine  tends  to  be  English 
speaking.  American,  and  even 
European,  buyers  do  not  feel  at 
home  bidding  at  French  and 
German  auctions.  Moreover, 
London  commission  rates  are  low 
and  there  is  no  buyer's  premium 
on  wine.  But  the  most  important 
factor  of  all  favouring  London  is 
the  matter  of  experience,  exper- 
tise and,  in  short,  confidence. 
Having  said  this,  I  can  foresee 
important  developments  in 
America.  Christie's  have  just  held 
their  first  sale  in  Chicago  and  by 
the  autumn  hope  to  start  regular 
sales  at  their  premises  in  New 
York,  providing  a  service  hitherto 
denied  to  its  citizens:  an  outlet  for 
wines  which  for  countless  reasons 
they  wish  to  dispose  of.  Basically 
this  is  what  the  wine  auction 
market  is  all  about. 

As  for  the  wines  which  domi- 
nate the  market,  particularly  on 
the  investment  front,  Bordeaux 
and  vintage  port,  I  shall  deal  with 
these  in  later  articles. 

(Below) 

A  wine-auction  from  a 
contemporary  Aiken  print  c.  1832 
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Firle  Place  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sussex 
downs.  The  Gages,  who  have  lived  there 
since  the  fifteenth  centur}%  originally  came 
from  Normandy.  In  1066,  de  Gaugi,  a  feudal 
noble  from  Rouen,  came  over  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror  and  was  given  land  in 
the  Eorest  of  Dean,  Gloucester.  It  was  not 
until  John  Gage  married  Eleanor  St.  Clere, 
whose  family  were  large  landowners  includ- 
ing property  in  the  parish  of  Firle,  that 
the  Gages,  moved  to  Sussex,  that  is,  in  the 
15th  centur}'. 

The  Tudor  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  of  stone  from  Caen.  The  masonr}-,  even 
in  the  Georgian  parts  of  the  house  is  composed 
of  ver\'  small  blocks.  Although  the  house  is 
now^  Georgian  in  appearance,  the  remaining 
Tudor  features  are  still  evident,  principally  the 


Virginia  FitzRoy 


FIRLE  PLACE 


This  article,  the  first  in  a 
tzvo-part  series  on  Firle  Place,  zcill 
include  its  architecture,  fiimiture 
and  porcelain.  Firle  Place  the  home  of 
the  Gage  family  for  over  five  hundred 
years,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sussex 
Dozens.  Although  it  is  nozv  Georgian 
in  appearance,  remains  of  the  Tudor 
house  are  still  evident. 


four  ranges  surrounding  the  court-yard.  The 
other  remains  are  the  Tudor  gable  on  the  south 
front,  a  painted  frieze  in  the  present  dining- 
room,  which  was  discovered  behind  the  wall- 
paper, and  a  Tudor  doorway  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hall  suggests  the  entrance  to  the  chapel. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  finds  is  the  Tudor 
Roll.  It  is  a  thirty  feet  roll,  belonging  to  a 
religious  order,  and  it  also  contains  an  inven- 
tory* of  Firle  Place  which  shows  how  all  the 
rooms  were  furnished  at  that  time,  for  example 
"imprimis  a  drawingetable  of  wallnutt  tree,  two 
liver\'e  cupboards,  two  wansott  formes,  a 
shovell  board  table  and  frame,  a  brasse  branch, 
two  brasse  candlesticks,  a  broade  iron  for 
coles,  a  clocke  and  frame,  two  great  pictures  of 
horsmen,  one  other  lardge  picture  and  seaven 
smale  ones.' 
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LONDON 
10  FIRLE  PLACE-60 MILES 


astbourne 


Recommended  route  from  London:- 
Brighton  M23;  when  nearly  in  Brighton 
turn  east  at  sign  to  Lewes; 
Lewes  by-pass;  AZ7 Lewes-Eastbourne 
Road;  turn  south  to  Firle  Place. 

Hotels  in  theArea:- 
Gravetye  Manor  Hotel,  Sharpthome, 
East  Grinstead,  West  Sussex. 
Tel.  Sharpthome  (0342)  810567. 

The  Priory,  Rushlake  Green, 
Sr.  Heathfield,  East  Sussex. 
Tel.  Rushlake  Green  553. 

Shelley's  Hotel,  High  Street,  Lewes, 
East  Sussex.  Tel.  Lewes  (07916)  2361. 


It  is  likely  that  the  alterations  to  the 
Georgian  house  were  carried  out  in  two  stages: 
firstly  between  1713  and  1744  by  the  seventh 
baronet,  and  later  between  1744  and  1754  by 
the  First  Viscount,  for  example  the  hipped 
rooves  and  eaved  cornices.  It  seems  likely  that 
these  second  alterations  were  carried  out  by  the 
Morrises,  a  local  family  of  masons,  who  also 
worked  on  Pelham  House,  Stanmer,  Compton 
Place,  Ashburnham  Place  and  the  church  at 
Glynde.  The  hall  however  and  the  ground 
floor  drawing-room  may  well  have  been  by 
Flitcroft  or  Vardy,  William  Kent's  successor. 
The  plasterer  may  have  been  William  Wilton 
who  also  worked  at  Stanmer.  One  of  the  most 
surprising  aspects  of  the  18th  century  addit- 
ions was  the  long  gallery,  which  sets  off  well 
the  fine  portraits,  French  furniture  and  Sevres 
porcelain.  Conventionally,  a  feature  of  great 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  mansions,  the  gall- 
ery extends  the  full  length  of  the  first  floor  of 
the  entrance  front.  Despite  its  old-fashioned 
form,  the  gallery  was  seen  at  the  time  to  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  displaying  the  family 
collection. 

The  furniture,  like  the  architecture  and  the 
paintings  reflects  the  history  of  the  family 
(which  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  article).  Broadly,  the  furniture  dates 
from  the  17th  century  to  Regency  times,  and 
includes  English,  French  and  Italian  pieces. 
Usually,  when  anyone  writes  about  Firle 
Place,  they  say  the  collection  is  described  as 
part  of  the  Cowper  collection.  In  fact,  when 
the  Cowper  collection  was  divided,  the  late 
Lady  Gage  inherited  the  majority  of  the 
pictures,  and  the  furniture  went  to  her  sister, 
except  for  some  of  the  pieces,  such  as  the 
Chippendale  cabinets  in  the  upstairs  drawing- 
room.  All  the  furniture  downstairs,  such  as  the 
Kent  console  tables,  supported  by  a  fox  are 
Gage,  as  is  the  French  furniture  in  the  Long 
Gallery.  William  Hall  Gage,  the  Second 
Viscount  Gage,  married  Elizabeth  Gideon, 
daughter  of  the  financier  Samson  Gideon.  She 
was  a  considerable  heiress,  but  she  also  had  an 
eye  for  fine  works  of  art,  and  it  was  she  who  was 
behind  the  collection  of  French  furniture. 
Much  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  comes  from 
Taplow  Court,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell  M.P. 

In  the  great  hall,  the  17th-century  furniture 
is  represented  by  three  very  fine  Charles  II 
chairs,  with  caned  seats  and  backs  and  turned 
legs  and  uprights.  The  staircase  hall  is  typical 
of  the  eclecticism  of  the  house.  The  Tudor 
doorway  appears  underneath  a  series  of  panels 
decorated  with  a  rococo  cartouche  in  high 
relief  in  plaster.  The  staircase,  although  built 
in  the  18th  century  is  basically  a  17th  century 
design.  It  is  the  Coleshill  design  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  was  often  used  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington's followers.  There  are  some  very 
striking  gothic  revival  stools  painted  green  and 
white,  and  perhaps  the  high-point  is  the 
19th-century  scrap-work  screen  by  Gillray, 
and  his  contemporaries. 

The  downstairs  drawing  room  may  even 


have  been  designed  by  William  Kent  in  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life.  The  two  side-tables  are  of 
Kentian  manner.  The  two  large  side-tables  at 
either  side  of  the  door,  although  in  the  style  of 
William  Kent,  were  probably  made  by 
Northern  Italian  craftsmen. 

Before  going  on  to  describe  the  French 
furniture  at  Firle,  for  the  most  part  upstairs,  a 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  superb  pair  of 
display  cabinets,  which  were  formerly  in  the 
Cowper  collection  at  Panshanger.  They  were 
inherited  by  the  late  Lady  Gage.  Ralph 
Edwards  attributes  them  to  the  elder  Thomas 
Chippendale,  and  points  to  the  similarity  to 
pieces  supplied  to  Harewood  House.  The 
Frenchness  of  these  pieces  means  they  fit  in 
well  with  the  French  furniture  in  the  upstairs 
drawing-room.  Most  of  the  French  pieces  in 
this  room,  are  small  boudoir  furniture  of  the 
type  brought  into  being  by  the  increasing 
domination  of  women  in  the  late  18th  century 
social  life  in  Paris. 

The  ante-room,  situated  between  the 
upstairs  drawing  room  and  the  long  gallery, 
mainly  consists  of  early  Victorian  furniture 
and  objects  of  art. 

The  long  gallery  is  furnished  with  English, 
French  and  Italian  furniture  most  of  which  has 
been  at  Firle  for  years.  There  is  a  fine  pair  of 
French  Regence  commodes,  one  of  which  is 
possibly  the  finest  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
house^  The  large  Louis  XVI  roll-top  desk  is 
inspired  by  the  Louis  XV  one  designed  by 
Oeben  and  Reisener.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
describe  all  the  furniture  at  Firle  Place,  but 
like  the  Sevres  porcelain  and  many  of  the 
paintings,  there  are  many  pieces  of  exceptional 
quality. 

The  Sevres  porcelain  is  on  display  in  the 
Long  Gallery;  most  of  it  comes  from 
Panshanger.  Two  of  the  finest  pieces  are  a  pair 
of  flower- vases  and  containers;  the  ground  is 
bleu  lapis  and  they  are  painted  by  Dodin  with 
Chinese  subjects.  There  is  a  mention  of  a  pair 
of  vases  in  the  Sevres  archives,  which 
correspond  to  these:-  Manufacture  Nationale 
de  Sevres  Archives,  Register  VY  4  (ventes  du 
janvier  1764  au  31  decembre  1770,  vol.  56):  "2 
vases  a  dauphins  bleu  nouveau  chinois,  vendus 
au  roi  le  12  juin  1765,  336  livres." 

They  are  totally  different  from  the  chi- 
noiseries  invented  by  the  Europeans,  which 
are  found  on  services  ordered  by  Madame  du 
Barry  and  the  Court  between  1773  and  1791. 
They  are  taken  from  painting  on  the  Chinese 
'eggshell'  porcelain  plates  decorated  for  the 
European  market  at  Canton  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  Thin  black  hnes 
surround  the  drawing  and  the  colours  are 
much  richer  than  the  originals  but  they  are  laid 
in  flat  washes  with  no  modelling.  Dodin's  mark 
is  found  on  two  rose  Pompadour  jardinieres 
with  similar  Chinese  panels,  which  Sir 
Bernard  Eckstein  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  panels  on  the  reverse  of  all  these 
pieces  are  painted  with  Chinese  fleurs  des 
Indes,  which  are  completely  stylised. 

One  of  the  most  charming  items  of  Sevres 
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1:  The  north-east  fagade  of  Firle  Place 
sheltered  by  trees. 

2:  One  of  a  pair  of  superb  English  display- 
cabinets  c.  1770,  veneered  on  mahogany  with 
West  Indian  satinwood;  containing  Sevres 
porcelain  decorated  with  a  characteristic 
pattern  of  scattered  sprays  of flowers. 

3:  The  Long  Gallery.  This  was  added  to  the 
house  in  the  18th  century,  a  very  unusual 
feature  at  that  date.  It  extends  the  full  length 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  entrance  front. 

4:  Ante-room.  Th^  room  is  mainly  arranged  in 
an  early  Victorian  style.  There  is  a  fine 
marble  fire-place  with  a  series  of  Bacchic 
heads  carved  as  a  frieze. 

5:  The  Upstairs  Drawing-Room  contains  the 
Italian  pictures  from  Panshanger.  The 
decoration  of  the  room  is  French,  so  the 
French  furniture  is  in  an  appropriate  setting. 

6:  The  Great  Hall.  The  sixteenth- century 
hammerbeam  roof  survives  above  the  plaster 
ceiling. 
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porcelain  is  the  exceptionally  large  and  re- 
markable dinner-service.  It  is  painted  in 
turquoise  blue  and  diapered  with  the  oeil  de 
perdrix  pattern  in  dark  blue.  Apart  from  the 
Sevres  porcelain,  there  is  a  Chelsea-Derby  tea 
service,  and  a  pair  of  urns.  In  the  ante-room, 
there  are  some  fine  examples  of  Chelsea 
porcelain;  the  early  products  of  the  Chelsea 
factory  were  greatly  influenced  by  Sevres. 
There  is  a  very  attractive  series  of  plates 
decorated  with  plants  and  insects  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  period  before  1760  when 
the  red  anchor  was  used  as  factory  mark.  Also 
in  the  ante-room  are  six  cup  and  saucers  from 
the  Saint-Cloud  factory.  The  Saint-Cloud 
factory  not  far  from  Sevres,  produced 
porcelain  before  Sevres.  They  are  in  the 
Kakiemon  style.  Firle  also  has  genuine 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain;  Kang  Hsi 
famille  verte  and  blue  and  white,  famille  rose 
of  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  Japanese  'Imari' 
ware.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  pieces  of 
porcelain  are  a  pair  of  Chien  Lung  hounds, 
about  fifteen  inches  high. 

Firle  Place  is  one  of  the  most  popular  houses 
visited  by  the  public  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
house  itself  and  its  contents,  paintings, 
furniture  and  porcelain,  all  reflect  the  taste  of  a 
family  that  has  lived  there  for  some  five 
hundred  years. 


Deborah  Gage  kindly  supplied  me  with 
information  for  this  and  the  following  article  on 
Firle  Place. 

Firle  Place  is  open  from  June  to  September 
inclusive  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  2.15  p.m.  -5.30  p.m.  Also  Easter, 
May,  Spring  and  late  Summer  Bank  Holiday, 
Sundays  and  Mondays,  2.15  p.m.  -  5.30  p.m. 


7:  Show-case  displaying  a  dinner-service  with 
the  so-called  oeil  de  perdrix  pattern,  known  as 
the  Firle  set,  dating  from  1770,  in  the  Long 
Gallery. 

8:  Drawing-room,  formerly  the  Dining-room 
and  in  the  19th  century  a  music-room.  It  was 
decorated  in  the  style  of  William  Kent, 
probably  by  Flitcroft  or  Vardy. 

9:  East  end  of  Drawing  Room,  facing  door, 
showing  portrait  of  Thomas,  1st  Viscount 
Gage;  a  pair  of  lattice-back  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm-chairs,  the  centre  of  the  top 
rail  is  carved  in  relief  with  a  thistle;  and  one 
of  a  pair  of  Kentian  side-tables,  in  carved  and 
gilt  wood. 

Photographs:  Duncan  McNeill 


Sue  Bond 


OLYMPIC  GOLD 


The  Fine  Art  a?id  Antiques  Fair  ziill  beheld  at  Oly?npia  from  4  to  I J  June,  1981. 
Xoic  an  inipo/tant  part  of  London 's  su)nnier  antiques 
season,  the  Fair  this  year  offers  visitors  something  ze/y  different 


Visitors  to  the  Fine  Art  and  Antiques  Fair 
at  Olympia,  London  between  the  4th 
and  13th  of  June  1981  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  see  a  major  exhibition  of  pre-Columbian 
gold  treasures  from  the  collection  of  the  Museo 
del  Oro,  Lima,  Peru. 

The  exhibition  contains  unique  examples  of 
gold  craftsmanship  from  all  the  pre- 
Columbian  cultures  of  Peru.  Most  people 
associate  such  riches  with  the  Inca  Empire  but 
goldwork  as  artistic  expression  began  in  Peru 
1000  years  before  Christ.  The  selected  150 
pieces  in  this  exhibition  show  a  wide  range  of 
ritual  and  ornamental,  funeral  and  symbolic 
objects  with  various  artistic  motifs  and 
exquisite  shapes  of  cultures  such  as  the 
Chavin,  Vicus,  Mochica  and  Chimu.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  amazement  of  the 
Conquistadores  when  they  first  beheld  such 
treasures:  mantles  and  masks  covered  with 
gold  pieces,  magnificent  cups  inlaid  with 
turquoise,  pearl  and  emerald  bead  necklaces, 
gold  repousse  gloves,  ear  plugs  and  nose 
ornaments,  breastplates  decorated  with 
human  and  animal  forms,  ceremonial  objects 
and  ornaments.  The  Incas,  having  conquered 
the  other  pre-Inca  civilisations,  used  gold  for 
everything.  For  ancient  Peruvians  gold  was  a 
symbol  of  grandeur  directly  related  to  their 
concept  of  divinity,  essential  in  rituals  and  the 
most  prized  material  for  ornaments. 

Despite  this  symbolic  value,  gold  never 
acquired  any  great  intrinsic  value  for  the 
Incas,  after  all,  it  was  in  plentiful  supply,  was 
easily  worked  and  possessed  a  natural  beauty. 
The  Incas  could  not  understand  the  Spaniards' 
greed  for  this  material,  to  them  it  symbolised 
the  sun  and  for  the  Mochicas  who  were  the 
oldest  metalworkers  in  Peru,  it  also  represen- 
ted the  moon  when  alloyed  with  silver.  It  is 
hard  to  envisage  such  sources  of  gold,  being 
abundant  in  surface  veins  or  gathered  and 
worked  from  river  beds  -  a  gold-digger's 
dream. 

Having  survived  the  ravages  of  the  Conquis- 
tadores and  tomb  robbers  over  the  centuries, 
these  remarkable  pieces  have  been  brought 
together  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo  del 
Oro  to  form  a  splendid  collection. 

This  is  the  first  major  exhibition  that  has 
featured  at  an  antiques  event  in  Britain. 


/;  Gold  idol,  in  the  form  of  a  male  animal  tcith 
ear  ornaments,  Mochica  culture 

2:  Mantle  of  woven  textile,  richly  decorated 
ZL-ith  gold  pendants,  forming  a  close  mesh, 
Chancay  culture 

3:  Gold  collar  and  oniament,  in  the  form  of  a 
bird's  head  and  feathers,  Chancay  culture 

4:  Xecklace,  made  from  graduated  strings  of 
gold  and  pearl  beads,  Chimu  culture 

5:  Gold  crozin  in  the  form  of  a  ziaisted 
cylinder  embossed  ivith  ii:anior figures  and 
geometric  decoration,  Chimu  culture 

6:  Vessel  in  the  form  of  a  condor,  zcith  a  flared 
spout  at  its  back  and  embossed  decoration, 
Chimu  culture 

7:  TzLogold  ear  ornaments,  inlaid  zcith  a 
mosaic  design  in  turquoise  and  other  stones, 
Chimu  culture 

8:  Gold  idol,  modelled  as  a  standing  figure, 
zvith  earoniaments  and  embossed  decoration , 
Mochica  culture 

9:  Tall  gold  beaker  zcith  flaring  sides, 
decorated  zcith  embossed  birds,  shells  and 
lances,  Chimu  culture 

10:  Pair  of  llamas,  modelled  in  gold  zcith 
traces  of  painted  decoration,  Inca  culture 

1 1:  Tall  gold  beaker  bearing  an  embossed 
inverted  human  figure,  zcith  traces  of  painting 
Chimu  culture 
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Mr.  Cecil  Nice  has  recently  retired  as  Head  Gardener  at  Xynians,  the  Home  of 
the  Countess  ofRosse  in  Sussex,  where  he  had  icorked for 56  years. 


PaulAtterbury 

NYMANS  LAND 


Nymans  is  one  of  the  great  gardens  of  the 
Sussex  Weald.  The  qualities  of  the  site 
and  its  rich  soil  were  first  appreciated  in  1885 
by  Ludwig  Messel,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Countess  of  Rosse,  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  his  son,  Colonel  L.  C.  R.  Messel. 
During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Nymans  became 
both  a  reflection  of  the  best  features  of 
traditional  English  gardening,  and  a  home  for 
the  many  exotic  and  unusual  species  collected 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  In  1954, 
Colonel  Messel  bequeathed  Nymans  to  the 
National  Trust,  who  have  continued  to 
develop  its  appeal  to  a  wider  audience  while 
maintaining  its  particular  quality. 

During  the  creation  of  Nymans,  the  Messels 
were  able  to  draw  on  many  periods  and  styles 
of  gardening.  The  landscape  traditions  of  the 
18th  century  were  combined  with  the  Vic- 
torian love  of  colour  and  formality,  while  the 
new  theories  of  Gertrude  Jekyll  were  matched 
by  a  fascination  with  exotic  species.  The  result 
is  a  remarkable  blend  of  old  and  new,  of  the 
formal  and  the  informal,  that  retains  its  appeal 
throughout  the  year. 

The  strength  of  Nymans'  continuing  appeal 
to  successive  generations  of  visitors  is  a 
reflection  of  the  role  played  by  two  men  in  its 
creation  and  maintenance.  James  Comber  was 
Head  Gardener  until  his  death  in  1953,  by 
which  time  he  had  worked  at  Nymans  for  over 
50  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cecil  Nice, 
whose  retirement  early  in  1981  concluded  56 
years  of  service  to  Nymans,  the  Messels  and  the 
National  Trust. 

After  early  training  in  a  local  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  Cecil  Nice  moved  to 
Nymans  on  5th  January  1925  to  join  the  team  of 
gardeners  employed  there.  Although  his 
mother  disapproved,  he  never  regretted  the 
move.  To  be  a  gardener  in  those  days  was  hard 
work.  The  working  day  often  lasted  from  5.30 
a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  and  everything  had  to  be 
done  by  hand,  there  being  no  mechanical  aids. 
Mr.  Nice  remembers  that  his  pay  was  8d.  per 
hour,  with  Id.  rise  when  he  became  foreman  of 
the  vegetable  garden.  The  purpose  and 
function  of  the  garden  was  also  very  different. 
It  is  hard  for  a  visitor  today,  conditioned  by 
postwar  attitudes  to  gardening  as  a  leisure 
activity,  to  realise  that  a  garden  was  originally 
an  essential  part  of  the  economic  structure  of 
the  house.  Although  the  cultivation  of  exotic 
species  was  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Colonel 
Messel  and  his  contemporaries,  there  was  a 
more  basic  necessity  behind  the  continual 
development  of  the  new  varieties.  One  of  the 


/;  One  of  the  most  picturesque  features  is  the 
gazebo,  a  dovecot  built  from  Somerset  stone. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

2:  Much  of  the  Victorian  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1947.  Today  the  ruins  form  a 
romantic  backdrop  to  the  lawns  and  topiary, 

roles  of  the  garden  was  to  supply  cut  flowers  for 
the  house  throughout  the  year,  and  so  great 
efforts  were  expended  in  the  development  of 
later  or  earlier  flowering  variants.  The  garden 
had  also  to  supply  all  the  vegetables  and  fruit 
needs  for  the  house  throughout  the  year,  and 
for  the  family  wherever  they  were  staying.  Mr. 
Nice  describes  the  preparation  and  careful 
packing  of  the  hampers  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
sent  by  rail  to  the  Messels'  London  house  every 
other  day,  and  the  even  greater  problems  posed 
by  their  needs  during  their  regular  annual 
holidays  in  Scotland.  Peaches,  plums,  asp- 
aragus, grapes,  melons  and  figs,  for  example, 
had  to  be  picked  and  packed  with  great  care,  in 
order  to  arrive  in  prime  condition.  Even 
Colonel  Messel's  favourite  alpine  strawberries 
had  to  be  sent  to  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  the 
gardeners  had  to  prepare  plants  and  blooms  for 
showing,  both  locally  and  in  London.  Many 
times  the  gardeners  would  stay  up  all  night  to 
ensure  that  the  blooms  would  arrive  at  the  show 
at  their  best,  after  a  journey  in  the  horse-drawn 
van. 

The  nature  of  Nymans  involved  gardeners  in 
continual   work.   Apart  from  the  regular 


supporting  magnificent  magnolia,  wisteria, 
clematis  and  other  climbers. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

3:  Cecil  Nice  and  one  of  the  rare  Asiatic 
rhododendrons,  a  feature  of  the  Pine  turn 
Photograph:  Anthony  Dalian. 

maintenance,  Colonel  Messel's  plans  had  to  be 
carried  out.  These  included  the  buildings  of 
the  Pergola  and  the  Heather  Garden,  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  rhododendron 
woods  and  the  wild  areas,  the  expansion  of  the 
sunken  garden  with  its  pavilion,  the  building  of 
the  Italian  archway  and  the  dramatic  opening 
out  of  the  Pinetum,  to  extend  the  garden 
visually  over  the  Sussex  downs. 

Today  the  necessity  for  vegetables,  fruit  and 
cut  flowers  has  gone,  replaced  by  the  equally 
taxing  demands  of  the  many  visitors,  who  all 
expect  the  garden  to  look  its  best,  regardless  of 
time,  season  or  weather.  Released  now  from 
the  daily  pressures  and  demands  that  have 
shaped  the  course  of  his  life,  Cecil  Nice  is  able 
to  enjoy  Nymans  in  a  very  different  way.  He 
still  regards  it  as  'his'  garden,  but  can  relax  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  life's  work,  passing  on  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  his  successor, 
David  Masters. 

Nymans  is  at  Handcross,  Sussex,  4J  miles 
south  of  Crawley,  just  off  the  the  M23-A23 
London-Brighton  Road.  Itisopenfrom  1  April 
to  end  October,  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  and 
Sat.  2-7  p.m.,  and  on  Sun.  1 1  a.m. -7  p.m. 
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4:  The  heather  garden  is  crowned  by  a  weeping 
wych  elm,  while  the  wisteria  gives  a  Japanese 
flavour. 


5:  The  Italian  fountain,  the  centrepiece  of  the  walled 
garden,  and  the  summer  border  laid  out 
by  William  Robinson. 


6:  In  the  sunken  garden,  the  Italian  loggia  and  the 
Byzantine  urn  form  a  focal  point  for 

the  varied  Spring  and  Summer  displays  against  a  background  of 
camellias  and  evergreens. 


7:  The  view  towards  the  ruined  house 
from  the  sunken  garden,  one  of 
the  prospects  that  make  Nyntans  such 
a  pleasure. 


lOZ 


The  appearance  in  December  1980  of  the 
first  two  parts  of  Banks'  Florilegium 
marked  the  launch  of  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious and  remarkable  publishing  ventures  of 
this  centur>^  The  34th  and  final  part  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  1987,  which  will 
conclude  the  first  printing  in  colour  of  the  738 
copper  plates  that  were  engraved  under  Banks' 
direction  between  1771  and  1784.  The 
publication  of  the  Florilegium  is  a  major 
achievement  on  two  levels.  First,  it  brings  to  a 
conclusion  the  task  undertaken  by  Banks  when 
he  set  sail  with  Captain  Cook  in  the  Endeavour 
in  1768,  making  available  for  the  first  time  a 
collection  of  botanical  prints  of  considerable 
artistic  and  scientific  interest.  Second,  it 
represents  an  unusual  and  thoroughly  wel- 
come co-operation  between  a  public  museum 
and  a  private  publisher.  The  Florilegium  is 
being  produced  by  Alecto  Historical  Editions, 
a  London  gallery  and  publisher  specialising  in 
contemporary  and  historical  prints,  and 
London's  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

When  Captain  Cook  set  out  on  his  first 
voyage  of  circumnavigation,  the  declared 
scientific  purpose  was  to  observe  from  the 
Pacific  the  transit  of  Venus  on  5  June  1769. 
However,  because  of  Joseph  Banks'  initiative, 
the  scientific  importance  of  the  voyage  was 
greatly  enhanced.  Banks  was  a  wealthy  and 
adventurous  amateur  naturalist  who  saw  the 
voyage  as  an  opportunity  to  collect  and  record 
botanical  specimens  in  all  the  countries  that 
the  Endeavour  was  to  visit,  and  subsequently 
to  advance  contemporary  knowledge  by 
publishing  his  findings.  Banks  was  supported 
in  his  ambitions  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  and  so  Cook 
was  easily  persuaded  to  embark  Banks  and  his 
eight  colleagues,  who  included  the  naturalist 
Daniel  Carl  Solander  and  Sydney  Parkinson,  a 
gifted  young  artist  whose  task  was  to  draw  and 
record  the  specimens  collected. 

The  Endeavour  returned  to  Britain  in  1771 , 
having  visited  Madeira,  Brazil,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  Society  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Java  and  South  Africa.  Over  nine 
hundred  detailed  botanical  sketches  had  been 
made,  from  which  accurate  watercolours  were 
painted  by  a  team  of  five  artists.  Banks  then 
undertook  the  major  part  of  his  task,  the 
preparation  of  the  engraved  copper  plates  from 
which  his  planned  publication  was  to  be 
printed.  Between  1771  and  1784  eighteen 
engravers  worked  with  Banks  to  produce  the 
copper  plates,  some  of  whom  lived  in  Banks' 
house  while  the  work  was  underway.  By  the 
time  the  engravings  were  finished,  they  alone 
had  cost  Banks  over  £7000.  Proofs  were 
pulled,  in  black  only,  but  for  various  reasons 
Banks  was  never  able  to  proceed  with 
publication  and  the  copper  plates  remained  in 
the  British  Museum,  following  Banks'  bequest 
of  them  to  the  Museum  in  1820.  The  majority 
have  never  been  seen  or  reproduced,  although 
a  few  were  printed  in  black  during  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  Banks'  failure  to 
publish,  and  thus  complete  the  project  during 


Vanessa  Osborne 


THE  LORE  OF  FLOWERS 


A  remarkable  collection  of 
18th  century  botanical  prints, 
Banks' ¥\ovi\tg\\im,  is  now  being 
published for  the  first  time,  using  the  traditional 
skills  and  techniques  of  the  period 
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/;  The  studio  where  master  printer  Edward 
Egerton-Williams  and  his  team  of  craftsmen 
are  printing  the  738  copper  plates  that  will 
become  Banks'  Florilegium. 

2:  The  original  copperplates,  some  of  which 
have  not  been  touched  since  the  J 8th  century, 
are  prepared  for  printing. 

3  &  4:  The  plate  is  meticulously  inked  by 
hand  using  colours  specially  prepared  to 
match  the  original  watercolours.  Each  colour 
is  applied  separately  to  the  different  areas  of 
the  plate,  ensuring  that  there  is  no  overlap 
between  them.  The  preparation  of  each  plate 
can  take  between  one  and  two  hours. 


5:  The  inked  plate  is  placed  on  the  press  ready 
for  printing  onto  the  specially  made  paper. 

6:  After  the  press  has  transferred  the  image 
from  the  copper  plate  onto  the  paper,  the 
completed  print  is  removed  from  the  press  and 
put  aside  to  dry,  becoming  one  of  the  edition  of 
one  hundred  that  will  be  pulled  from  each 
plate  in  the  series. 

7:  18th  century  engraver's  proof  in  black 
showing  the  Pacific  flowering  tree  Dillenia 
alata. 


his  lifetime,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  science. 

The  decision  to  publish  all  the  surviving 
plates  today  is  therefore  a  magnificent  one, 
reflecting  the  firm  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
adequate  substitute  for  a  comprehensive  print- 
ing from  the  original  plates.  The  joint 
publishers  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  take 
short  cuts,  or  use  modern  methods  of 
production.  Instead  they  have  insisted  on  a 
style  of  printing  and  publication  that  must  be 
close  to  Banks'  original  intentions,  although 
these  are  not  recorded.  By  this  means  they  feel 
that  they  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
history  of  botanical  engraving. 

Although  they  had  been  safely  stored  at  the 
Museum,  some  of  the  copper  plates  required 
renovation.  Many  appeared  not  to  have  been 
cleaned  adequately  after  the  black  proofs  were 
taken  in  the  18th  century,  and  as  a  result  they 
all  had  to  be  carefully  burnished  and  prepared 
before  printing.  Alecto  commissioned  master 
printer  Edward  Egerton-Williams,  who  had 
considerable  experience  in  contemporary'  and 
historical  printmaking,  to  undertake  the 
project  at  his  studio. 

The  method  of  printing  being  used  is 
archaic,  complex  and  highly  unusual.  In  the 
18th  century  printing  in  colour  directly  from 
the  plate  was  comparatively  rare.  It  was  the 
convention  then  to  print  the  plates  in 
monochrome  and  then  fill  in  the  colours  by 
hand,  using  watercolour.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Florilegium  would  have  been  produced  in  this 
way,  had  it  been  published  during  Banks' 
lifetime.  However,  it  is  also  possible  that  he 
might  have  used  the  method  known  as  a  la 
poupee,  a  process  developed  in  Holland  in  the 
late  17th  century,  whereby  each  separate 
colour  is  inked  up  on  the  plate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  colours  fit  precisely  their  allocated 
area.  Although  this  method  allows  a  print  in 
colours  to  be  taken  in  one  impression  from  the 
plate,  it  is  laborious  and  time-consuming,  and 
requires  unusual  skill  and  patience  from  the 
print-maker. 

Once  the  decision  had  been  made  to  use  this 
method  lor  the  Florilegium ,  inks  were  specially 
made  to  match  the  original  watercolour 
drawings  which  are  also  stored  in  the  Museum 
with  the  plates.  The  preparation  of  each  plate 
for  printing  can  take  between  one  and  two 
hours.  After  the  print  has  been  pulled,  the 
plate  is  cleaned,  and  the  process  of  preparation 
starts  again.  As  there  will  be  one  hundred 
prints  taken  from  each  of  the  738  plates,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  project  will  not  be 
completed  until  1987.  In  terms  of  skill, 
precision  and  ambition,  the  publication  of  the 
Banks'  Florilegium  should  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  original  endeavour  and 
foresight  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 


Photographs  on  page  104  by  Graham  Miller. 
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Hiion  Mallalieii 


A  TASTE  FOR  RUINS 


The  romantic  potential  inherent  in  the  relics  of 

earlier  civilisations  or  periods  of  history 
and  in  the  diversity  of  the  English  landscape 
zvas  not  fully  appreciated  until  the  18th  centuiy. 
Then,  watercolour painters  began  to  travel  around 
Britain,  discovering  the  qualities  of  the  count  ty  side 
and  establishing  the  taste  for  ruins. 


Topography  has  been  baldly  but  accu- 
rately described  as  the  portraiture  of 
places,  while  landscape  painting  is  the 
imaginative  manipulation  of  natural  features 
for  aesthetic  purposes.  Essentially  the  one 
must  be  recognisable,  while  the  other  need 
not.  Inevitably,  both  elements  may  be 
combined  in  the  same  drawing,  or  at  least  in 
the  work  of  the  same  artist,  but  the  distinction 
is  a  very  useful  one  in  the  consideration  of  18th 
century  English  watercolours,  and  of  the 
motives  and  tastes  of  the  patrons  who  often 
commissioned  them. 

The  origins  of  topography  in  Britain  go  back 
to  the  16th  century,  when  Henry  VIII  and  his 
successors  employed  Continental  draughts- 
men such  as  Vincent  Volpe  -  'Vincent  the 
King's  Painter'  -  John  Luckas  and  Anthonis 
van  Wyngaerde  to  supply  plans  and  drawings 
of  harbours  and  castles  for  military  purposes. 
Evidence  that  the  art  was  already  suspected  to 
be  more  than  just  a  practical  one  can  be  seen  in 
a  drawing  of  Richmond  Palace  in  the  Royal 
Collection.  It  is  by  Edward  VI  and  was 
presumably  done  under  instruction  from  one 
of  his  father's  Flemish  painters. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  two 
factors  combined  to  give  topography  a  civilian 
guise,  which  for  a  time  completely  masked  its 
military  origins,  although  they  were  to  re- 
emerge  one  hundred  years  later.  Tradition- 
ally, it  is  held  that  the  great  period  of  English 
country  house  building  was  between  1660  and 
1720,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  lavish  publications 
containing  prints  and  descriptions  of  seats  and 
castles.  The  earliest  of  these  was  Britannia 
Illnstrata  by  Knyff  and  Kip,  of  which  the  first 
volume   was    published    in    1708.  David 

/.•  Francis  Barlow.  Kit's  Coty,  Kent,  pen  and 
brown  ink,  brown  wash,  7'/i  X  8'/s  inches. 
Photograph:  Dudley  Snelgrove. 

2:  Paul  Sandby.  The  North  Terrace,  Windsor 
Castle,  looking  east,  hodycolour,  18  Vh  X  24 '/z 
inches.  Photograph:  Sotheby's. 

3:  Michael  'Angelo'  Booker.  The  Abbot's 
Kitchen,  Glastonbury,  pencil  and  watercol- 
KPAi  X  I4'/2  inches.  Photograph:  Chri'^' 
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Loggan's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  publications 
had  a  similar,  and  even  earlier  inspiration. 

The  second  factor  was  the  rise  of  the 
antiquary.  The  18th  centur}^  might  well  be 
named  the  Age  of  the  Antiquarian,  for  these 
men  dictated  the  course  of  much  of  British 
civilisation  during  it,  but  their  ancestors  were 
John  Evelyn,  Wren,  Prince  Rupert  and  Fran- 
cis Place.  The  last  of  these  three  indeed,  who 
hved  from  1647  to  1728,  is  more  than  a 
temporal  bridge  between  the  centuries.  He 
would  have  been  immediately  at  ease  in  the 
company  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  or  Francis  Grose 
in  the  1780s  as  he  was  with  his  intimates  in 
York  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Place  studied  law 
in  London  until  the  Great  Plague  drove  him  to 
York,  but  the  most  important  thing  he  took 
with  him  was  not  a  legal,  but  an  artistic 
training.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
formal  pupil  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  but  he  was 
certainly  a  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Bohemian 
draughtsman  and  engraver.  His  drawing  and 
etching  style  was  very  close  to  that  of  Hollar, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  to  make 
sketching  tours.  By  1732  such  tours  had 
become  common  enough  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  splendid  satire  Five  Days'  Peregrination  of 
Hogarth,  Samuel  Scott  and  their  friends.  The 
commercial  appeal  of  this  sort  of  thing  is 
shown  by  the  success  of  the  series  of  rather 
primitive  prints  of  ruined  castles  and  abbeys 
produced  by  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Buck  from 
1720  onwards. 

While  by  no  means  the  'Father  of  English 
Watercolour'  as  claimed  by  Victorian  art 
historians,  Paul  Sandby  played  a  central  part 
in  the  development  of  topography,  as  in  the 
watercolour  school  as  a  whole.  He  was,  of 
course,  much  more  than  a  topographer  and  a 
country  house  portraitist,  he  was  also  a 
caricaturist,  a  successful  drawing  master  and  a 


painter  of  highly  skilled  imaginative  land- 
scapes. His  career  began,  like  that  of  his 
brother  Thomas,  as  a  military  surveyor,  and 
later  he  helped  Thomas  with  the  landscape  of 
Virginia  Water. 

From  the  topographical  point  of  view,  his 
importance  lies  in  his  teaching  activities,  since 
his  amateur  pupils  included  aristocrats  who 
shared  the  desire  for  paintings  of  their  houses 
and  gardens.  These  Sandby  supplied,  but 
often  with  a  difference.  They  were  no  formal 
portraits,  but  rather  intimate  and  informal 
records  of  family  life  with  house  and  park  as  a 
background.  Even  his  well-known  views  of 
Windsor  Castle,  some  of  which  were  made  for 
the  Duke  of  Montagu,  have  some  of  this 
informality.  Another  aspect  of  Sandby's 
teaching  practice  deserves  emphasis.  Amateur 
painting  in  watercolours  was  not  just  a 
cultured  diversion,  it  could  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  In  the  1760s  the  importance  of 
watercolour  draughtmanship  as  a  military  skill 
was  again  being  recognised.  It  was  often 
essential  for  an  officer  to  be  able  to  report 
visually  as  well  as  verbally.  From  1768  to  1796 
Sandby  was  drawing  master  at  Woolwich,  and 
the  skill  of  many  of  his  pupils  testifies  to  his 
talents. 

Watercolour  was  also  the  ideal  medium  for 
the  travelling  antiquary  and  two  of  the  most 
notable  of  these,  Thomas  Pennant 
(1726-1798)  and  Francis  Grose  (1731-1791) 
even  employed  permanent  drawing  man- 
servants, Moses  Griffith  and  Thomas  Cock- 
ing. Griffith  has  been  rightly  called  'a  real 
primitive,  a  sort  of  untaught  rustic  Sandby'. 
Writing  in  1791  Pennant  says  that  it  was  in 
1769  that  he  'acquired  that  treasure'.  Griffith 
'early  took  to  the  use  of  his  pencil,  and  during 
his  long  service  with  me,  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  an 


able  artist'.  Although  he  could  draw  quite  well 
himself,  Grose  employed  Cocking  in  a  similar 
way  and  it  is  in  fact  often  difficult  to  tell  the 
drawings  of  the  man  from  those  of  the  master. 

These  were  extreme  cases,  but  it  was  usual 
for  a  man  of  substance  and  culture  to  take  an 
artist  with  him  on  his  tours.  Thus  Beckford 
took  the  younger  Cozens,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  his  brothers  employed  John 
'Warwick'  Smith,  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson  and 
Paul  Sandby.  Indeed  the  second  brother, 
Charles  Francis  Greville  passed  on  the  new 
technique  of  aquatint  to  Sandby.  It  is  an  ironic 
footnote  to  the  recent  controversy  over  the  sale 
of  the  Warwick  Castle  collections,  that  the 
Earl's  family  took  legal  action  to  prevent  him 
from  visiting  the  Castle  because  they  felt  he 
was  wasting  their  substance  by  patronising 
painters  and  collecting  works  of  art. 

Mention  of  C.  F.  Greville  and  Ibbetson 
reminds  us  that  the  18th  century's  passion  for 
recording  was  not  just  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  a 
century  of  exploration,  and  the  major  ex- 
peditions, such  as  those  of  Captain  Cook,  were 
accompanied  by  official  artists.  In  1787,  at 
Greville's  suggestion,  Ibbetson  was  appointed 
to  the  first  British  mission  to  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Peking.  Unfortunately  they  never 
reached  China,  but  a  decade  later  the  first 
successful  Chinese  Embassy  was  ac- 
companied by  William  Alexander,  whose 
lovely  watercolours  provide  a  permanent 
record  of  China.  On  its  return  journey  this 
second  Embassy  was  joined  by  Thomas  and 
William  Daniell,  who  had  spent  eight  years 
drawing  the  temples  of  India.  Their  water- 
colours  were  the  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Brighton  Pavilion  and  other  Regency  'Indian' 
houses.  In  this  topography  had  come  full 
circle. 

Partly  owing  to  the  burgeoning  of  romantic 
landscape  painting,  and  partly  to  the  very 
assiduity  of  the  antiquarians,  who  had 
recorded  almost  everything  worthy  of  note, 
pure  topography  in  Britain  gradually  died  out 
in  the  years  after  1800.  Lingering  traces  are 
seen  in  the  charming,  if  old-fashioned  work  of 
the  Bucklers,  fathers  and  son;  and  among  the 
military  and  the  explorers  it  continued  through 
the  century  until  it  was  superceded  by 
photography.  However,  in  the  years  of  their 
ascendancy,  the  antiquarians  and  the  topo- 
graphers had  altered  the  way  in  which  the 
British  looked  at  their  surroundings  and  their 
past. 

4:  John  Chessel  Buckler.  Durham  Cathedral, 
pencil  and  watercolour,  ll'/z  X  31  inches. 
Photograph:  Christie's. 

5:  Paul  Sandby.  St  Augustine's  Abbey, 
Canterbury,  pencil,  pen  and  grey  ink 
watercolour  and  bodycolour,  IZ'/z  X  20'A 
inches.  Photograph:  Christie's 

6:  Thomas  Heame.  Wingfield  Castle,  Suffolk, 
watercolour,  7 'A  X  WA  inches.  Photograph: 
Sotheby's. 
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The  spirit  of  the  ancient,  classical  world 
rose  again  in  Europe  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  as  excavations  made  mostly 
between  1738  and  1756  opened  up  mysteries 
and  fascinations  of  ancient  cultures  and  civi- 
lisations to  a  brilliant  and  receptive  age.  The 
most  important  discoveries  were  those  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii  and  Paestum,  which 
stunned  and  dazzled  scholars  and  artists. 
Many  visited  the  sites  and  brought  home 
souvenirs  of  sculpture  and  ornament  to  serve 
as  models  for  design.  A  number  of  learned 
volumes  devoted  to  these  archaeological  finds 
were  published,  all  comprehensive  in  descrip- 
tions and  well  illustrated,  publicising  the 
features  of  classical  art  and  ornament.  The 
renewed  interest  in  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity  worked  towards  a  new  style,  based  on 
classical  simplicity  and  discipline  by  the  1760s. 

The  fastidious  fashion  followers  of  the  late 
18th  century  used  classical  ornament  as  a  basis 
for  good  taste  and  elegance.  Having  transfor- 
med architecture,  painting,  furniture,  in- 
teriors, literature,  the  classical  spirit  worked 
its  way  into  costume  and  jewels.  Very 
gradually  hints  of  classical  myths  and  symbols 
crept  into  existing  designs,  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  the  incoming  formality  perhaps  being 
the  rather  stiff  ribbon  bow.  This  was  followed 
by  the  more  romantic  aspects  including 
hymeneal  torches,  doves,  Cupid's  bow  and 
quivers  of  arrows,  found  on  the  jewels  of  the 
1770s  and  '80s,  notably  on  the  jewels  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette. 

The  French  Revolution  robbed  the  world  of 
its  fashion  leaders,  and  with  no  guidance  to 
elegance  and  taste  from  Paris,  England  set 
about  developing  its  very  own  species  of  neo- 
classical jewels.  These  were  the  elaborate  and 
picturesque  mourning  jewels,  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  By  this  time, 
the  mourning  jewel  had  grown  into  a  subtle 
decorative  accessory,  and  the  sentimental 
undertones  of  death,  mourning  and  lost  love 
lent  themselves  to  classical  interpretation 
within  a  very  distinctive  style. 

Rings  were  now  given  large  bezels,  oval, 
marquise  or  oblong  in  shape,  which  could 
show  allegorical  and  symbolic  scenes  portray- 
ing the  emotions  of  death  and  the  sorrow  of 
mourning.  Rings  were  soon  followed  by 
clasps,  brooches,  pendants,  rimmed  by  bright 
cutting  (a  neo-classical  feature  in  itself), 
pastes,   or  pearls  symbolising  tears.  The 

I:  Left  to  right: 

Pair  of  bracelets  joined  to  form  necklace, 
c.  1815-1820.  Asprey.  Marquise  shaped  late 
18th  century  brooch.  Asprey.  Memorial  locket 
late  18th  century.  Galerie  360.  Bracelet,  clasp 
set  with  amethyst  and  turquoises,  c.  1820. 
Asprey.  Cross  and  necklet,  c.  1815-1820. 
Asprey.  Snuffbox,  patch  box,  glass  vase  and 
cover  and  Nymphenburg  candlestick  loaned 
by  Asprey.  Jasper  candlestick  loaned  by 
Wedgwood  and  tortoiseshell  and  silver  box 
loaned  by  Galerie  360. 
Photograph:  Prudence  Cuming. 


2:  Group  of  late  18th  century  neo-classical 
Wedgwood  jewels,  the  brooches  in  simple 
geometric  frames,  the  pendants  hung  on  fine 
gold  chains. 

Courtesy  Donohoe  and  Foley /Brian  and  Lynn 
Holmes. 


3:  Magnificent  emerald  tiara  containing  1031 
brilliants  weighing  176  carats  and  46 
emeralds  weighing  77  carats.  It  was  made  by 
Bapst,  Court  Jewellers  in  July  1820.  Worn  by 
the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
Courtesy  ofWartski. 
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4:  Diamond  leaf  spray,  c.  7790. 
Courtesy  of  Harvey  &  Gore. 

5.  Hardstone  cameo  by  Girometti  ( 1 780-1851). 
Courtesy  of  Donohoe  and  Foley. 

simplest  of  these  jewels  contained  plaited  hair 
under  crystal,  perhaps  surmounted  by  an  urn 
in  gold  or  enamel.  The  most  fascinating 
examples  are  those  with  miniature  scenes 
painted  in  sepia  or  in  pale  watercolours,  on 
ivory  or  enamel  and  incorporating  some  fine 
hairwork.  The  composition  was  usually  based 
on  a  female  figure  -  males  appeared  in  late 
examples  -  a  desolate  young  widow  in  class- 
ical grief-stricken  pose,  dressed  in  flowing 
robes,  in  a  pastoral  setting.  The  whole  scene 
was  very  often  underlined  by  a  motto : ' Not  lost 
but  gone  before'  was  a  favourite.  Bracelet 
clasps  took  on  neo-classical  decoration,  the 
enamels  painted  with  mythological  characters 
and  scenes.  Wedgwood  enjoyed  great  success 
with  his  version  of  classical  subjects  on 
ceramics  and  greatly  encouraged  the  taste  for 
neo-classicism. 

After  England  had  made  these  contributions 
to  the  development  of  neo-classical  jewellery, 
the  scene  of  jewel  design  moved  back  to 
France,  where  the  new  regime  nurtured  a  total 
commitment  to  classical  art  and  ideals, 
encouraged  by  the  figure  of  Napoleon  himself. 
The  luxur\'  trades  of  a  bejewelled  pre- 
Revolutionary  France  were  drastically  dis- 
pelled by  revolution ;  the  heads  that  rolled  were 


those  that  had  held  the  richest  crowns  and 
jewels.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  1793^,  was  an 
arid  time  for  jewellery  and  jewellers,  even 
a  humble  pair  of  shoe  buckles  was  enough  to 
condemn  a  man  to  aristocracy  and  even  death. 

But  some  fashions  were  taken  to  extremes  to 
recapture  the  classical  look.  The  fashionable 
young  ladies,  known  as  the  'Merveilleuses' 
tried  to  resemble  the  beautiful  statues  of  Greek 
goddesses.  They  wore  three  bracelets,  one  on 
the  upper  arm,  one  above  the  elbow,  one  at  the 
wrist.  Rings  were  on  every  finger  and  on  the 
thumbs,  huge  round  earrings  known  as 
'poissardes'  dangled  from  their  ears  and  a  large 
belt  buckle  of  simple  classical  outline  was  worn 
high  under  the  bust.  Flimsy  tunics  of  pale 
colours  were  dampened  to  cling  to  the  body  to 
emphasise  the  female  contours.  This  'nude' 
dressing  was  not  to  everyone's  taste  and 
suffered  some  harsh  criticism  particularly 
from  doctors  who  witnessed  the  deaths  of 
young  ladies  who  followed  the  fashion.  The 
style  also  played  down  the  importance  of 
jewels  so  that  they  were  very  simple  and  did 
not  detract  from  the  natural  statuesque  beauty 
of  the  wearer. 

Napoleon's  military  campaigns  had  an  effect 
on  jewels  even  bringing  brief  diversions  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  antique.  During  his 
campaign  in  Egypt  it  became  the  height  of 
fashion  to  wear  scarabs  or  jewels  representing 
sphinxes  or  obelisks,  the  sautoir,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  distinctive  jewels  of 
the  neo-classical  period,  was  inspired  by 
military  costume  seen  everywhere  at  this  time. 
The  sautoir  was  a  long  chain  of  large  links 
often  incorporating  Greek  key  fret  pattern 
worn  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other 
arm,  across  the  body. 

The  Directorate  revived  grace  and  taste  as 
Napoleon  launched  society  into  a  dizzy  round 
of  pleasure  and  parties,  masked  balls,  recep- 
tions at  the  opening  of  the  new  century.  The 
greatest  asset  of  all  was  the  beautiful  Empress 
Josephine.  The  West  Indian  beauty  had 
married  Napoleon  in  1796  and  her  passion  for 
clothes,  hats  and  in  particular  jewels  put  an 
end  to  the  problems  of  the  jewellery  and  luxury 
trades.  Happily  for  them,  Josephine  indulged 
herself  on  spending  sprees;  in  spite  of  a  yearly 
allowance  in  1809  of  450,000  Francs,  she 
succeeded  in  spending  1,100,000  Francs. 
Napoleon  had  recovered  what  was  left  of  the 
Crown  Jewels  in  1803  and  had  them 
remounted  for  Josephine  with  the  fabulous 
Regent  diamond  set  into  his  coronation  sword 
by  the  jeweller,  Nitot.  This  set  the  fashion  for 
extravagant  panares  or  suites  of  matching 
jewels  set  with  huge  stones.  Hair  ornaments 
were  particularly  important  and  sometimes 
three  were  worn  at  once,  a  diadem,  a  bandeau 
and  a  comb.  The  massive  arched  'Spartan' 
diadem  popular  from  about  1805  could  be 
accompanied  by  a  bandeau  worn  low  on  the 
forehead  leaving  room  for  a  jewelled  comb 
inserted  at  the  back  of  the  coiffure. 

The  classical  atmosphere  of  the  Napoleonic 
era  bred   new  interest   in  gem  engraving 


especially  in  cameos.  This  interest  spread  to  an 
obsessional  craze  for  cameos  encouraged  by 
Napoleon's  Italian  campaign  of  1796  when 
many  ancient  cameos  found  their  way  to 
France.  Napoleon  saw  an  opportunity  to 
perpetuate  his  image  as  Roman  emperors  had 
done,  and  founded  a  school  for  gem  engraving 
under  Jeuffroy.  About  1810,  at  the  height  of 
Napoleon's  strength,  the  Emperor's  head  was 
often  carved  on  cameos  which  would  then  be 
given  as  token  of  esteem  to  an  honoured 
servant  of  the  state.  At  one  time  the  craze  for 
cameos  was  so  great  that  Paris  confiseurs  were 
selling  chocolate  cameos,  the  features  of  the 
heads  traced  in  sugar. 

Josephine's  lack  of  restraint  could  not  always 
be  emulated  by  her  subjects  outside  court 
circles  and  her  lavish  use  of  rubies  and 
emeralds  was  substituted  by  large  semi- 
precious stones  such  as  amethysts,  aqua- 
marines and  topazes.  Enterprising  jewellers 
had  worked  hard  to  overcome  the  problems  of 
an  ailing  economy  and  the  shortage  of 
materials.  They  developed  a  new  style  of 
goldwork  which  made  the  most  of  the  small 
amount  of  gold,  a  kind  of  filigree  work  called 
cannetille  which  took  its  name  from  a 
contemporary  kind  of  embroidery.  The  style 
really  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
truly  neo-classical  jewellery. 

Another  small  group  of  jewels  belonging  to 
the  neo-classical  period,  although  not  strictly 
classical  in  derivation,  is  symbolic  or  'rebus' 
jewellery.  Messages,  names  or  devices  were 
spelt  out  by  the  initials  of  gemstones  arranged 
in  a  special  order.  The  secrecy  and  sentiment 
of  such  jewels  ensured  their  popularity  in  the 
Victorian  period.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
messages  is  the  word  'Love'  spelled  by  the 
stones  lapis,  opal,  vermeil,  emerald.  Vermeil, 
which  to  us  means  silver  gilt,  was  a  con- 
temporary misnomer  for  a  rust  coloured  stone. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  Berlin 
iron  jewellery,  so  often  produced  in  classical 
designs  and  themes.  The  original  factory  for 
such  work  was  set  up  in  Berlin  in  1804.  The 
fashion  thrived  during  the  Prussian  rebellion 
against  Napoleon  when  the  wealthy  were  asked 
to  donate  their  jewels  to  the  war  effort  and  were 
given  in  return  cast  iron  jewels  inscribed  'Gold 
gab  ich  fur  Eisen'. 

To  the  collector,  neo-classical  jewllery  has 
always  seemed  rather  disjointed  and  to 
represent  a  transitional  period.  At  its  best  the 
style  has  purity,  elegance  and  presence,  most 
conscientiously  explored  and  followed  in  the 
late  18th  century.  By  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century  the  impact  of  the  original  inspiration 
had  slackened  and  idealistic  principles  had 
been  diluted  by  other  influences  particularly  in 
France  by  a  new  age,  ruler  and  regime.  The 
elements  of  fashion  and  feminine  adornment 
led  neo-classicism  away  from  its  discipline  of 
line  and  motif.  With  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  came  nostalgia  for  the  18th 
century  and  the  underlying  sentimentality 
broke  through  to  the  surface  and  led  quietly 
into  the  Romantic  Age. 
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Judith  Bannister 

TREASURES  OF 
THE  MANSION  HOUSE 


London 's  Mansion  House  holds  for  posterity  a  major  collection  of plate 


London,'  wrote  the  authors  of  Corporation 
J  Plate  'the  chief  city  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  world,  is  a  place  whose  importance  is  only 
measured  by  its  antiquity.'  The  same,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  be  said  of  the  City's  silver  and 
regalia.  A  minute  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  in  1662  that  'divers  old  pieces  of  the 
Citties  plate  are  out  of  fashion  battered  and 
unhandsome  for  service'  was  no  isolated 
instance  of  frequent  melting  and  refashioning. 
The  heavy  hands  of  plate  stewards  and 
servants,  the  loan  of  plate  for  Coronation 
banquets,  and  the  annual  removal  of  the  plate 
to  the  new  Lord  Mayor's  residence  ever\'  year, 
until  the  Mansion  House  was  built  in  1752  took 
their  toll.  No  less  destructive  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Common  Council  to  silver  in  general, 
though  in  1867,  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  'repair  and  embellishment'  of  the 
plate  did  voice  the  opinion  'that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  antique  form  of  the 
plate.'  Of  the  erroneously  named  'gold  plate' 
which,  apart  from  five  relatively  modern 
pieces,  is  silver  gilt,  there  is  sadly  no  piece 
extant  dating  before  1662,  and  even  that  is  the 
third  remaking  of  the  'bolle  wythe  a  cover  of 
silver  all  guylte  .  .  waying  forty  three  ounces 
three  quarters'  which  was  given  in  1580  by 
Robert  Christopher,  a  former  Master  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company.  The  13i-inch  high 
silver-gilt  standing  cup  with  the  maker's  mark 
WM  over  a  mullet  between  pellets,  has  a 
tapering  cylindrical  bowl  matted  except  for  a 
reserve  containing  the  city  arms  and  with  an 
inscription  round  the  lip  recording  Robert 
Christopher's  gift.  Even  its  weight,  35oz. 
15dwt. ,  no  longCx  accords  with  the  original  and 
even  the  finial  has  been  renewed. 

The  tendency  never  to  let  well  alone  died 
hard  in  London.  The  story  of  Sir  Bevis 
Bulmer's  gift,  which  was  made  in  1594,  is  one 
that  chills  the  blood  of  the  silver  historian.  On 
October  24,  the  'L.  Maior,  Coialtie  and 
Cittizens'  were  given  the  cup  'made  all  of 
English  silver  weying  one  hundred  thirtie  one 
ounzes'.  Appropriately  it  was  Sir  Richard 
Martin,  a  goldsmith  and  major  shareholder  in 
the  Company  of  Mineral  and  Battery  Works  to 
whom,  as  Lord  Mayor,  Bulmer  presented  the 
cup  'to  continue  in  the  said  city  for  ever.'  'For 
ever  lasted  a  mere  49  years.  The  'greate  white 
Bowie  with  a  Cover  of  English  silver' 
inventoried  in  1633  was  sent  to  be  melted  down 
in  1643  to  be  made  into  small  pots,  which  were 
later  exchanged,  in  1662,  and  in  1674  they 
were  converted  into  four  tankards  which, 
according  to  the  bill  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner 
receipted  by  Bernard  Eales,  weighed  1  lOoz.  at 
5s.  9d.  an  ounce.  Another  exchange  took  place 
in  1689  and  finally  in  1731  they  were  remade 
into  three  standard  domed-top  tankards.  A 
final  indignity  was  the  addition  of  spouts  by 
George  Ivory  in  1845. 

/.•  The  arms  of  the  City  of  London. 

2:  One  of  a  magnificent  pair  of  silver  tureens 
by  Digby  Scott  &  Benjamin  Smith,  1803. 
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In  1720  the  London  silversmith  Benjamin 
Pyne  was  entrusted  with  making  a  massive 
silver-gilt  sendee  weighing  1259  oz.  from  a 
large  quantity  of  old  plate.  One  great  dish 
which  had  already  been  remade  some  five 
times  since  it  was  presented  in  1567,  'A  fayre 
bason  and  Ewer  of  sylver  algylte  ...  the  Gyfte 
if  Dame  Margaret  Northe  wydowe',  is  distin- 
guished from  the  two  others  by  having  Lady 
North's  arms  superbly  engraved  in  the  centre, 
the  City  arms  being  relegated  to  the  border. 
The  massive  eleven-piece  service  is  hardly 
distinguished  as  a  masterpiece  of  early 
eighteenth-century  design,  though  it  was 
perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  it  from  rough 
usage  that  Pyne  had  made  it  in  a  sturdy  simple 
style.  The  pear-shaped  covered  flagons  are 
applied  with  formal  strapwork  and  have  a 
somewhat  dull  dignity.  Even  so,  within  the 
year  they  suffered  damage  and  had  to  be  sent 
for  repair  and  regilding  at  a  cost  that  was 
presumably  somewhat  above  the  original 
£157.18s.8d.  that  Pyne  had  charged.  It  is 


3:  Impressive  silver  salt  by  Augustine 
Courtauld,  1730,  given  to  William  Dormer. 

4:  General  view  of  the  erroneously  named 
'Gold  Room'. 

5:  The  oldest  piece  of  plate  in  the  Mansion 
House  is  this  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover, 
maker's  mark  WM. 

6:  The  Brass  Crosby  cup  and  cover  made  to 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in 
1772,  maker's  mark  IR  in  quatrefoil. 

7:  One  of  the  three  gilded  decanters  made  in 
1 720  by  Benjamin  Pyne. 

8:  The  rosewater  dish  or  'basson '  made  by 
Benjamin  Pyne  in  1 720  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  Dame  Margaret  North. 


interesting  that  they  are  inventoried  as 
decanters  until  about  1815. 

By  coincidence,  the  Court  in  1699/1700  paid 
out  £33. 10s  to  John  Partridge  for  converting 
one  of  'two  great  pots  all  gilt'  into  a  silver  bowl, 
which  apparently  remained  in  the  Mansion 
House  until  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not 
identifiable,  however,  with  the  monteith  of  the 
same  date  that  is  now  among  the  'white'  plate. 
One  of  the  earliest  recorded  works  by  William 
Lukin  it  is  an  extremely  large  bowl,  flat  fluted, 
16l  inches  in  diameter,  with  lion  mask  and 
ring  handles  and  a  detachable  scroll  rim.  On 
the  front  a  plaque  is  chased  with  the  initials 
WD,  almost  certainly  for  William  Dormer  who 
was  Sword  Bearer  about  1741.  This  same 
William  Dormer  was  associated  with  the  most 
unusual  standing  salt  made  in  1730  by 
Augustine  Courtauld.  It  bears  two  inscrip- 
tions, the  first  recording  it  as  'The  gift  of  Edw. 
Gestlin  Carver  to  Tho.  Carbonnel  Esq.  1731', 
the  second  that  'Thomas  Carbonnel  Esq.  gives 
this  Salt  to  William  Dormer  Sword  Bearer'. 
Described  as  'the  last  of  the  great  ceremonial 
salts  to  be  made  in  England,'  it  is  of  the  calibre 
of  the  great  salts  of  the  past,  with  its  four 
massive  and  finely  cast  and  chased  dolphin 
supports  and  the  four  scroll-caryatid  brackets 
above  the  richly  applied  and  chased  com- 
pressed circular  bowl.  It  is  intriguing  that, 
although  described  in  some  awe  as  'antique'  in 
1867,  it  was  valued  at  only  £75. 

By  the  time  that  the  salt  was  presented,  the 
City  had  begun  to  patronise  other  Huguenot 
craftsmen,  among  them  Paul  de  Lamerie  who 
in  1737  provided  dozens  of  plates  and  dishes. 
There  are  also  three  delightful  small  dessert 
stands  made  by  Lamerie  in  1738,  perhaps 
originally  part  of  the  now  heavily  gilded  and 
much  altered  centrepiece  that  is  among  the 
least  desirable  objects  in  the  collection.  The 
supports,  richly  modelled  and  chased  with 
scrollwork  and  masks,  are  pure  Lamerie,  and 
so  is  the  small  oval  tureen.  But  its  liner  has 
been  hoisted  above  it  in  a  basketwork  super- 
structure, while  fluted  and  chased  sweetmeat 
baskets  typical  of  the  1770s  are  suspended 
from  the  branches  and  actually  soldered  to  the 
candleholders  in  unmistakable  Regency  style 
by  Paul  Storr. 

When  they  were  not  repairing  and  restoring 
the  city's  battered  antiques  with  a  complete 
lack  of  sympathy,  Rundell  and  Bridge  were  in 
fact  providing  plate  for  the  banqueting  table  in 
a  noble  and  grand  style  suited  to  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  In  1803  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin 
Smith  were  commissioned  to  make  a  set  of  six 
large  silver-gilt  sugar  bowls  and  covers, 
described  in  the  inventories  as  a /a  Grec.  In  the 
same  year,  Scott  and  Smith  made  a  truly 
magnificent  pair  of  silver  soup  tureens  and 
stands,  each  20  inches  high  and  together 
weighing  over  993  ounces.  Superbly  modelled 
winged  figure  handles  hold  the  Mace  and 
Sword  respectively,  while  figures  of  Plenty 
surmount  the  covers. 

Such  massive  pieces  seem  to  have  set  the 
tone  for  later  gifts.   Some  were  specially 


designed,  such  as  the  extraordinary  Cord- 
wainers'  Cup  of  1885  by  Barnard  Brothers,  its 
handles  formed  as  the  winged  gryphons  from 
the  City  arms,  the  cover  as  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's.  Others  were  reproductions  like  the 
enormous  jardiniere  of  1896  or  the  large  model 
of  the  Coronation  Chair  made  in  1911.  Few 
recent  gifts  have  been  of  modern  silver,  though 
a  pair  of  tall  gilt  beakers  designed  by  R  M 
Gleadowe  and  engraved  by  G  T  Friend  in  1935 
and  a  pair  of  large  gilt  three-handled  loving 
cups  of  1963  by  Atholl  Hill  truly  represent 
their  age. 

There  is,  however,  one  gift  of  an  old  piece 
that  has  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  City 
of  London:  the  Brass  Crosby  cup  and  cover  of 
1772  given  by  Lord  Wakefield  in  1935,  a 
companion  piece  to  the  Oliver  cup  of  the  same 
year  which  has  been  in  the  Mansion  House  for  ! 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  whereabouts 
of  the  third  cup,  given  to  John  Wilkes,  is 
unknown.  On  January  24,  1772,  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  had  voted  the  three  cups, 
'one  of  200  /.  value,  the  other  of  100  /.  value 
each,  for  the  noble  stand  they  made  in  the 
business  of  the  Printers  against  (as  it  is 
expressed)  an  arbitrary  vote  of  the  the  H  .  .  .  e 
of  C  .  .  .  .  ns.'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
was,  it  is  seen,  very  circumspect  about  the 
report,  for  both  Brass  Crosby,  who  had  been. 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  time,  and  Richard  Oliver, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  having 
supported  the  printers  who  had  reported 
debates  in  Parliament.  Their  stand,  and  that  of 
Wilkes,  put  London  foremost  in  the  fight  for 
free  speech. 

The  cup  made  for  Crosby  is  wholly, 
concomitant  with  his  position  not  only  as  Lord  I 
Mayor  but  as  a  Liveryman  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company.  It  was  supplied,  as  the  base  reveals, 
by  Portal  and  Gearing  of  Ludgate  Hill,  but  it 
appears  it  was  to  a  silversmith  in  Comptoni 
Street,  Soho,  that  they  entrusted  the  making. 
His  mark  is  in  the  missing  Register  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
IR  in  a  quatrefoil  is  the  mark  of  John  Romer 
who  is  recorded  as  a  chaser  in  1760.  The  cup  is 
superbly  modelled  and  chased  with  satyr 
handles  and  features  two  applied  chased 
plaques,  one  showing  a  panorama  of  the  city, 
the  other  an  allegory  of  London  with 
Britannia,  Fame,  Justice  and  Liberty.  Both 
plaques  are  initialled  GD  (so  far  unidentified) 
on  the  left,  and  Gaab  on  the  right,  presumably 
the  modeller/chaser.  One  Gaab  is  listed  as  a 
British  sculptor  who  exhibited  at  the  Free 
Society  in  1783,  and  the  portrait  medallions  on 
the  cover  are  probably  by  the  same  artist. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Betty  R.  Masters, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Records  at  Guildhall,  Mr. 
Ian  Dermit  at  Chamberlain's  Court,  Mr.  Peter 
Drury  and  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  for  showing 
me  the  Mansion  House  Plate,  and  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  for  the 
black  and  white  photographs. 

Colour  photographs  by  A.  C.  Cooper 
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Dan  Klein :  How  did  you  become  involved 
with  the  Fulham  Pottery?  Quentin 
Bell:  It  was  quite  a  long  process.  Originally 
they  wanted  to  get  somebody  to  help  introduce 
artists  into  the  Fulham  Potteries.  I  was  interes- 
ted in  the  Potteries  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
question  of  applying  techniques  which  would 
allow  somebody  who  knew  nothing  about 
pottery  to  produce  things  which  the  pottery 
could  then  reproduce  easily.  But  that  rather 
came  to  a  dead  end  because,  as  I  suspected  all 
along,  the  actual  workings  of  the  pottery  made 
my  proposals  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
economically.  DK:  So  there's  no  longer 
anything  high-fiown  like  art  and  industry 
involved  in  the  arrangement.  QB :  Well  we  like 
to  feel  a  bit  high-flown  about  it.  I  think  they 
have  a  very  genuine  desire  somehow  to  bring 
painters  into  the  world  of  applied  arts,  and  I 
want  to  see  that  too.  I  think  that  pottery  has 
been  rather  too  much  given  over  to  the 
craftsmen  and  too  little  to  the  decorator.  It  has 

Dan  Klein 


got  very  specialised  and  I  don't  think  that's 
really  healthy.  DK:  Where  do  you  work  and 
when  and  how  does  pottery  fit  into  a  busy  life 
which  includes  writing,  lecturing,  and  until 
recently  at  any  rate,  teaching?  QB:  The 
answer  is  it  can  just  fit  in  given  assistance.  I 
can't  afford  to  employ  an  assistant,  but  I  told 
Fulham  that  if  they  could  then  we  could  work 
together,  so  this  is  now  the  nature  of  the 
arrangement.  Fulham  Potteries  is  finding  the 
wages  of  an  assistant,  and  some  of  her  expenses 
and  we  are  together  producing.  My  other 
work,  my  sculpture,  is  very  close  to  the 
pottery,  using  the  same  materials,  the  same 
heating  appliances  and  perhaps  even  glazing, 
so  that  it's  quite  a  natural  thing  to  go  with  the 
sculpture  and  it's  just  a  question  of  finding 
time.  I  work  at  home.  I  have,  luckily  for  me  a 
place  that  can  be  used  as  a  pottery ;  in  fact ;  it  is 
a  converted  stables.  The  assistant  comes  every 
morning  and  does  all  the  mechanical  chores  for 
me  like  glazing,  turning,  packing  and  unpack- 


FIRED  WITH  ENTHUSIASM 

An  exhibition  of  Quentin  Bell's  recent  work  in  conjunction  with 

the  Fulham  Pottery  will  be  on  sale  at  Dan  Klein  Ltd., 

11  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWl  from  10  -  27  June  1981. 


ing  the  kiln.  I  am  concerned  mainly  with  the 
throwing  and  the  decoration;  once  you've  set 
yourself  to  it  it  is  easy.  There's  an  enormous 
amount  of  donkey  work  to  be  done.  The 
apprentice  comes  and  does  that  and  then  she 
can  have  the  afternoons  to  do  her  own  work 
and  the  use  of  the  kiln.  DK:  So  really  Fulham 
Pottery  is  in  Sussex?  QB :  Yes  this  is  the  Sussex 
Project.  I  think  it's  actually  called  Fulham 
Pottery  (Sussex  Project) .  DK :  Is  pottery  a  sort 
of  relaxation  from  your  other  work?  QB :  At  the 
moment  I  regard  writing  as  my  relaxation,  but 
pottery  is  a  change  of  work  which  is,  in  many 
ways,  the  best  rest  you  can  get.  It  is  rather  nice 
to  do  a  job  -  I  must  be  careful  how  I  put 
this  -  which  uses  so  little  of  the  part  of  the 
mind  that  is  taken  by  writing,  or  the  part  of  the 
imagination  which  thinks  about  sculpture.  It's 
something  much  more  at  the  end  of  one's 
fingers,  concerned  with  pure  sensibility  as 
opposed  to  questions  of  content. 

DK:  Is  it  easier  because  it  is  more  limited? 
QB :  Well  I'm  always  trying  to  extend  it  but  it  is 
smaller,  yes.  DK:  You  obviously  have  a 
considered  attitude  to  hand  thrown  pottery. 
What  is  it  and  has  it  been  the  same  throughout 
your  career?  QB:  Well  it  has  obviously 
changed  because  I  spend  an  awful  lot  of  my 
time  learning  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  stop 
trying  to  learn.  DK:  Learning  by  your  own 
experiments?  QB:  Yes  and  failures  and 
successes  and  everything  else.  I  think  at  the 
age  of  70  I  am  beginning  to  drop  some  of  my 
youthful  inhibitions.  I'm  a  late  developer. 
There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  end  to  what 
the  medium  will  do  if  you  press  it  a  bit.  Of  late 
I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the  idea  of 
scratching  through  a  coloured  surface.  I'm 
getting  interested  in  the  question  of  bringing 
the  qualities  of  hand-writing  and  drawing  into 
the  body  and  getting  the  kind  of  freedom  you 
get  when  you  have  a  page  of  paper  in  front  of 
you.  Only  of  course  a  pot  is  cylindrical  which 
makes  every  problem  completely  different. 
DK:  So  you  are  really  concerned  above  all 
with  the  directness  that  you  can  achieve  in  this 
medium?  QB:  Yes,  in  the  intimate  touch;  by 
that  I  mean  the  relationship  between  oneself 
and  the  material. 

DK:  How  interested  are  you  in  the  basic 
technicalities  of  the  art?  QB:  I  am  not  awfully 
knowledgeable  about  it  -  not  nearly  as  know- 
ledgeable as  a  great  many  potters  and  I  should 
say  that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  secondary 
interest.  But  of  course  I  do  get  faced  by 
problems  that  have  to  have  a  technical  answer. 
DK:  Now  I  am  sure  that  people  are  going  to 
use  such  an  admission  against  you  and  I  would 
very  much  like  you  to  defend  yourself.  QB: 
What?  That  I'm  not  more  technically  ex- 
perienced? DK:  I  quite  see  that  they  are 
missing  the  point  of  your  pottery  if  they  hold  it 
against  you  but  they  will  -  so  can  you  answer 
them  in  some  way?  QB:  Well  yes  I  think  I  can 
answer  them  by  saying  that  the  first  question  in 
pottery  after  utility  -  given  the  thing  will  do 
what  it's  intended  to  do  properly,  that  you  can 
wash  it  and  it's  not  going  to  break  up  and  so 


on  -  immediately  after  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion really  is  one  of  sensibility.  Now  I  don't 
think  that  technical  experiments,  however 
admirable  in  themselves,  need  have  very  much 
to  do  with  the  expression  of  emotion.  They 
eally  have  more  to  do  with  scientific  interest 
in  technical  problems  which  is  not  necessarily 
aesthetic.  For  the  rest  I  would  say  that  I  have 
chosen  as  it  were  to  work  with  the  sonnet 
iform  -  I  don't  want  to  add  on  16  lines.  DK: 
You  have  imposed  a  limitation  on  yourself  and 
work  within  those  confines?  QB :  Yes,  which  I 
would  say,  just  to  enlarge  the  defence  is  what 
all  the  great  potteries,  as  opposed  to  the  great 
ipotters,  have  done.  They  have  learnt  how  to 
do  a  thing  and  then  exploited  that  way,  if  they 
are  good  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  to 
the  utmost.  But  I  don't  want  to  go  around 
burning  wood  ash  and  then  adding  a  little 
cowshit  or  something  -  this  is  delightful  and 
very  obviously  satisfies  the  human  heart  -  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  much  to  do  with  art. 
,  DK:  When  you  have  talked  about  your  pots 
jin  the  past,  you  have  always  emphasised  their 
decorative  qualities.  The  sensual  figures  that 
decorate  them  are  reminiscent  of  Picasso  and 
Leger  in  the  20s.  QB :  I  suppose  I  am  a  product 
of  that  age  and  inevitably  some  of  its  pictorial 
language  remains  on  my  tongue  even  when  I 
don't  have  it  in  my  head.  DK:  Did  you  study 
in  France?  QB:  Not  pottery,  but  I  did  study 
painting  yes.  I  studied  under  Leger  which  may 
have  some  influence.  I  have  at  intervals  been  a 
painter  all  my  life  but  the  things  I  want  to 
express  in  painting  I  can  express  better  in 
three  dimensions.  DK :  When  did  you  discover 
that?  QB:  Oh  very  recently,  within  the  last  20 
years  at  any  rate.  DK:  Your  connections  with 
Bloomsbury  are  clearly  visible  in  your  work, 
QB :  I  think  it's  too  much  a  part  of  my  life  to 
lexclude  -  I  try  to  but  of  course  it's  no  good.  I 
think  having  acted  as  a  potter  for  my  mother 
(Vanessa  Bell)  and  Duncan  Grant  and  having 

I made  pots  for  them  to  paint  and  assisted  them 
in  the  technicalities  of  painting  and  seeing 
their  works,  inevitably  something  has  brushed 
off.  I  have  always  liked  Omega  Workshops. 
There  are  other  things  about  Bloomsbury  I 
haven't  liked  so  much  but  Omega  Workshops 
produced  I  think  the  best  things  Roger  Fry 
ever  did.  I  have  grown  up  with  them  and  I 
have  always  liked  them.  DK:  The  Blooms- 
bury aesthetic  is  difficult  to  explain.  You 
either  like  it  or  you  don't.  I  do,  however,  feel  it 
needs  some  explanation  to  help  the  unconver- 
ted. QB:  It  is  easier  to  talk  about  my  own 
aesthetic  in  rather  negative  terms ;  that  is  to  say 
I  don't  think  that  the  question  of  modernity  is 
of  any  interest  in  art.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
irrelevance.  I  don't  think  a  potter  need  have 
any  particular  philosophy  or  view  of  life.  I 
certainly  don't  accept  the  kind  of  quasi- 
mystical  explanations  that  are  sometimes 
given  in  connection  with  this  art.  On  the  more 
positive  side  I  would  say  that  decorating  things 
should  be  a  means  of  expressing  enjoyment; 
comedy  and  surprise  are  relevant.  I  don't  think 
pottery  is  a  vehicle  for  tragedy  in  other  words; 


and  there  I  imagine  I  differ  from  quite  a 
number  of  potters.  If  you  feel  that  you  do  want 
mysticism,  tragedy  and  so  on  I  can't 
consciously  offer  it  to  you.  DK:  What  other 
influences  have  there  been  besides  Omega  and 
Bloomsbury?  QB:  Well  the  thing  that  always 
fills  me  with  deep  pleasure  is  Hispano- 
Moresque,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  art  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  big  Islamic  designs  which  are 
superb.  I  think  it  is  terribly  undervalued. 

DK :  What  sort  of  public  do  you  expect  your 
pots  to  appeal  to?  QB:  People  with  a  sense  of 
humour  who  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves. 
DK:  What  is  your  attitude  to  more  purist 
pottery  in  the  Leach,  Coper,  Pleydell- 
Bouverie  tradition?  QB :  Respect  rather  than 
love.  DK:  Enough  said.  How  do  you  fit  into 
the  contemporary  craft  revival  if  at  all?  QB:  I 
haven't  a  clue.  I  think  they  have  to  break  off 
the  odd  corners  and  shove  me  in  as  best  they 
can.  DK:  Are  you  in  fact  interested  in  the 
contemporary  scene?  QB :  I'm  not  interested  is 
the  frank  answer.  I  look  at  fewer  and  fewer 
works  of  art  because  I've  now  only  got  time  to 
make  them.  DK:  For  the  present  show  you 
have  produced  three  hundred  pieces,  which  is 
an  awful  lot.  Was  there  a  plan  or,  as  the 
spontaneity  of  your  work  suggests,  are  you  just 
a  compulsive  creator?  QB :  Well  there  is  a  little 
of  both.  When  I  joined  up  with  the  Fulham 
Potteries,  I  made  a  calculation  of  how  much 
could  be  produced  so  I  have  been  rather 
interested  to  see  how  much  I  am  actually 
throwing  a  week,  and  how  much  difference 


having  an  assistant  makes.  But  of  course  when 
the  pot  has  a  glaze  and  I've  got  a  brush  -  the 
trouble  is  to  stop. 

DK:  Apparently  Crafts  Magazine  was 
approached  about  doing  an  article  on  your 
ceramics  and  they  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
your  work  did  not  merit  inclusion.  QB :  Crafts 
Magazine  regarded  my  work  as  being 
positively  obscene  which  seemed  to  me  high 
flattery.  DK:  Could  you  understand  that? 
QB :  Yes  I  think  I  did  in  a  way  -  if  you  believe 
that  pottery  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  a  kind  of 
Far  Eastern  shape  with  one  line  of  manganese 
just  iths  of  an  inch  from  the  rim,  put  on 
probably  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  well  of  course 
mine's  obscene,  because  I'm  having  fun.  Of 
course  I'm  not  serious  in  the  way  some  potters 
are  serious.  I  have  fun  in  my  own  way. 

Quentin  Bell  is  the  son  of  Clive  and  Vanessa 
Bell  and  was  born  in  1910  in  Bloomsbury. 
After  some  preparatory  schooling,  he  went  to 
Leighton  Park  where  he  spent  four  years. 
Thereafter,  he  received  no  formal  education 
but  was  taught  by  Leger  and  Marchand  in 
Paris,  and  by  Gordon  Forsyth  at  Burslem.  He 
was  lecturer  in  art  education  at  Kings  College, 
Newcastle,  senior  lecturer  and  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Leeds,  Ferens  Professor  at  Hull, 
and  Slade  Professor  at  Oxford.  He  ended  his 
teaching  career  as  Professor  of  History  of  Art 
at  Sussex.  He  has  been  a  critic  and  writer  of 
art,  is  the  author  of  On  Human  Finery,  The 
Schools  Of  Design,  and  Ruskin  and  is  best 
known  as  the  biographer  of  his  aunt,  Virginia 
Woolf. 
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PAINTED 
PORCELAIN 


The  desire  to  identify  or  attribute  the 
factory-  and,  preferably,  the  artist  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  has 
always  burnt  strongly  in  the  breast  of  the 
collector  of  English  wares  of  the  18th  century. 
Manv  hours  of  research  have  been  fruitfully,  or 
fruitlessly,  spent  in  attempting  to  name  the 
generally  anonymous  decorators  who  worked 
both  inside  and  outside  the  many  English 
factories.  Books,  papers  and  theories  have  been 
published,  many  of  which  can  quickly  be 
dismissed  as  wishful  thinking.  Many  painters  are 
and  will  remain  anonymous  for  good  reasons, 
reasons  that  are  explained  in  the  introduction  to 
the  catalogue  of  a  major  exhibition  that  has  been 
organised  by  Michael  Graham  and  Joseph  Oxley 
and  which  will  be  on  display  at  their  premises  at 
101  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  W8, 
from  2  to  20  June  1981. 

The  exhibition  concentrates  on  the  work  of 
ten  of  the  best  known  painters  of  18th  centurv' 
porcelain.  Pieces  have  been  assembled  from 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  most  will  be 
for  sale.  Because  there  are  so  few  documentan,- 
or  signed  pieces,  attributions  have  frequently  to 
be  made  on  stylistic  grounds.  In  the  past,  these 
have  often  been  made  in  a  ven,-  casual  manner. 
The  aim  of  this  exhibition  is  to  correct  many  of 
the  mistakes  by  cataloguing  the  documentary- 
evidence  and  collecting  together  a  sufficient 
corpus  of  work  by  each  artist  to  make  stylistic 
attribution  a  realistic  possibility.  In  addition, 
the  exhibition  is  a  unique  display  of  the  quality 
and  diversify  of  English  porcelain  painting. 


/.•  Pinxton  jug,  c.  179H,  \\ .  Btllingsley. 

2:  Longton  Hall  spoon  tray,  c.  17 55,  John 
Hayfield 

3:  Chinese  Teawares,  c.  7770,  the  Giles  Studio 
4:  Derby  dish,  c.  1795,  C.  Robertson 
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PEARLS  OF  THE  EAST 


During  the  early  years  of  this  century  no  Indian  palace  was  complete  without  a  Rolls  or  two. 


Rolls-Royce  in  India  is  a  subject  that  has  been  on  my  mind  since  a 
visit  to  that  fascinating  country  some  fourteen  years  ago  -  a  time 
when  the  stables  of  the  former  ruling  Princes  included  earlier  examples 
of  the  marque  along  with  the  Bentleys,  Hispano-Suizas,  Lanchesters  and 
a  host  of  other  famous  makes. 

Although  the  Rolls-Royce  Company  had  produced  cars  since 
1905,  it  was  not  until  1908  that  a  six-cylinder  40/50  h.p. 
model  christened  'Pearl  of  the  East'  won  first  prize  at  the 
Bombay  Motor  Show  for  appearance  and  success- 
fully completed  the  620  miles  Reliability  Trials 
over  six  mountain  passes  (the  Ghats),  between 
Bombay  and  Kolhapur.  This  car  had  been 
entered  by  a  private  owner,  Frank  Norbury, 
a  retired  Manchester  printer  with  business 
connections  in  India.  In  winning  its  class, 
the  car  was  awarded  the  Mysore  Cup  and 
various  medals.  The  subsequent  pub- 
licity enhanced   the   reputation  of 
Rolls-Royce  in  India  and  this  partic- 
ular car  was  sold  to  H.  H.  Maharaja 
Scindia  of  Gwalior  with  its  'portable 
top'  limousine  coachwork  by  Joseph 
Cockshoot   of   Manchester.  The 
Viceroy,  The  Earl  of  Minto,  wrote 
to  Rolls-Royce  in  May  1910  praising 
his  1909  Barker  landaulette  which 
had  covered  over  7000  miles  with- 
out a  single  breakdown  of  any  kind. 

India  at  this  time  was  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  the  British 
Empire.  1911  was  to  be  the  pinnacle 
for  the  splendour  of  India  at  a  Durbar, 
held  in  the  New  Delhi  capital,  trans- 
ferred from  Calcutta.  The  event  was  a 
gathering  of  the  Ruling  Chiefs  and  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  military  forces  to  pay 
homage  to  the  King  at  the  proclamation  of  His 
Majesty  as  King  and  Emperor  of  India.  This  was 
a  triumph  of  organisation  and  ceremony  held  in  a  vast 
and  specially  built  camp  and  attended  by  all  the  Indian 
Princes  with  their  gorgeous  paraphernalia.  The  management 
of  this  pageant  was  largely  due  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge's 
supervision.  It  probably  surpassed  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  Moguls  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  oriental  displays  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  period  the  motoring 
competition  was  fierce.  Three  Wolseley  cars  were  supplied  to  Lord 
Hardinge.  The  Daimler  Company  sent  out  a  fleet  of  cars  for  this  event. 
H.  H.  The  Jamsaheb  of  Nawanagar  was  a  great  Lanchester  enthusiast. 
H.  H.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  a  keen  Napier  owner,  was  later  to  add 
a  magnificent  Barker  'Throne  car'  mounted  on  a  1912  Rolls-Royce 
chassis.  Even  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  used  a  Standard 
landaulette  during  their  Royal  visit,  departing  briefly  from  their 
traditional  preference  for  Daimler  transport. 

The  Managing-Director  of  Rolls-Royce,  Claude  Johnson,  a  far 
sighted  businessman  in  the  formative  years  of  the  Company,  saw  the 
importance  of  a  Rolls-Royce  presence  at  the  Durbar.  Eight  identical 


open-drive  landaulettes  were  built  at  £1350  each  by  five  of  the  leading 
coachbuilding  houses,  four  by  Barker  and  one  each  by  Hooper,  Thrupp 
and  Maberly,  H.  J.  Mulliner  and  Arthur  Mulliner  of  Northampton.  A 
team  of  drivers  under  Len  Kirby  from  Rolls-Royce  Ltd.,  Derby,  was 
sent  out  to  India  and  later  established  an  Indian  Repair  Depot 
on  Mayo  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

G.  Cecil  Gnapp,  A.M. I. A. E.  was  appointed  the  first 
Rolls-Royce  Representative  for  India  in  December 
1912.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  country 
during  a  visit  in  1896.  With  his  trusty  little 
chauffeur,  Abdul,  and  the  companionship  of 
one  of  the  genial  engineers  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
H.  H.  The  Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  of 
Bikaner,  Gnapp  undertook  a  grand  tour 
'From  Delhi  to  Kashmir  on  a  Rolls- 
Royce.'  The  journey  was  recorded  in  the 
'Indian  Industries  and  Power',  August 
1913.  Two  40/50  h.p.  'Silver  Ghost' 
touring  cars  were  used  and  they  are 
depicted  bearing  the  registration 
numbers  2486  and  D 130. 

The  photographs  come  from  the 
Gnapp  albums  which  I  acquired  in 
1976.  These  were  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  my  research  into  the  ruling 
princes  and  Rolls-Royce  in  India, 
and  encouraged  the  search  for  more 
material  on  this  colourful  subject. 
The  majority  of  owners  of  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Bentley  cars  in  India  were 
the  Princely  families  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants, with  few  being  sold  to  English 
buyers.   It  must  be  remembered  that 
Rolls-Royce    Ltd.    only    supplied  the 
chassis,  and  the  coachwork  was  undertaken 
by  numerous  coach-builders.  Unusual  fittings 
for  tiger  hunting,  and  elaborate  interiors  for  the 
enclosed  bodies  gave  rise  to  much  publicity  for  the 
company  and  an  impressive  image  of  thousands  of 
these  cars  sent  to  India  was  created  through  clever  ad  vert  ising 
Approximately  700  Rolls-Royce  cars  were  supplied  out  of  a 
pre-war  production  of  23,000  cars.  Although  there  was  a  small 
market  in  India,  it  created  significant  impact  and  prestige  for  the  company . 

The  1920s  were  the  golden  years  for  Rolls-Royce  in  India,  but 
following  the  general  depression  of  the  early  30s  the  sales  of  luxury  cars 
declined  and  Rolls-Royce  passed  their  franchise  to  Allied  Motors  in 
1931,  the  year  R-R  Ltd.  took  over  Bentley  Motors.  With  the  decline  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  ruling  princes,  many  of  the  cars  have  been  sold  or  lost 
to  the  breakers'  yards.  Today  approximately  100  pre- 1940  Rolls-Royce 
cars  survive  in  India,  few  remaining  with  their  original  owners. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Rolls-Royce  Company  during  the  1920s 
period  is  available  in  the  form  of  a  584  page  book  'The  Rolls-Royce 
Twenty'  by  John  M.  Fasal.  Obtainable  from  Burgess  &  Son  (Abingdon) 
Ltd.,  Station  Road,  Abingdon,  OxonOX14  3LE.  jC36.95p  per  copy  plus 
postage  £2.  $85.00  plus  $8.50  postage  (airmail  $14.50  ). 
Photographs  from  the  J.  M.  Fasal  collection. 


Lt.  Gen.H.H.  The  Maharaja  Sir  Bhupindra  Singh  of  Patiala,  (1891-1938). 
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The  19 12  Rolls-Royce  tourer  by  Holmes  (Derby)  injaipur,  Rajasthan,  c.  1913. 


Captain Rickard,RA.  (left)  with  G.  Cecil  Gnapp,  Calcutta,  1 913. 


Between  Dulaiand  Domel  on  the  trip  to  Kashmir,  1 913. 
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Oliver  Mathews 


TRADITION  IN  PORCELAIN 

The  history  of  Albert  Amor  Ltd. ,  and  a  review  of  this  year's  exhibition  - 
'Worcester  Porcelain:  the  First  Decade '. 


For  many  years  now  there  has  been  no 
more  respected  name  in  the  market  for 
early  English  porcelain  than  Albert  Amor 
Ltd.,  Fine  Art  Dealers  of  Bury  Street,  St. 
James's.  In  human  numbers  and  size  of 
premises  the  company  is  a  small  one  nowadays, 
but  in  the  quality  of  their  business,  their 
service  to  museums  and  private  collectors 
alike,  and  in  the  standard  of  the  stock  that  they 
maintain  there  has  been  no  diminution  at  all. 
They  are  today,  as  they  were  at  the  start  of  the 
century,  despite  one  serious  vicissitude,  prob- 
ably the  most  prominent  of  all  the  dealers  in 
fine  English  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Established  in  1903  at  31  &  32  St.  James's 
Street,  the  foundations  on  which  the  firm's 
long  lasting  reputation  is  built  were  of  course 
laid  by  Albert  Amor  himself.  By  various 
accounts,  Mr.  Amor  was  'an  eminent  anti- 
quary' and  'one  of  our  leading  experts  in 
ceramic  art',  who  assisted  in  the  expansion  of 
several  significant  private  collections.  In  1921 
he  was  granted  the  warrant  of  Antiquary  to  the 
Queen  -  a  new  appointment  when  it  was  made 
and  one  which  fell  into  disuse  with  his 
retirement  five  years  later. 

Although  dealing  originally  in  a  wide  range 
of  objects,  from  furniture  to  enamels,  English 
porcelain  was  always  a  speciality  and  Albert 
Amor  is  credited  with  several  'discoveries'  in 
this  field.  One  of  these,  'A  Romantic  Story  of 
Porcelain'  as  it  was  headlined  by  the  Glasgow 
Herald  of  the  day,  involved  the  Dudley  Vases, 
a  set  of  seven  florid  and  flamboyant  gold 
anchor  Chelsea  vases  painted  with  panels  of 
figures  after  Boucher,  which  were  once  owned 
by  the  19th  century  Earl  of  Dudley.  Mr.  Amor 
recognised  these  at  a  Christie's  sale  in  1920 
when  they  turned  up  in  two  separate  lots,  'The 
property  of  a  gentleman'.  Albert  Amor  bought 
both  lots  at  the  sale  for  a  total  of  £6500,  'their 
valuation  having  been  put  at  a  sum  consider- 
ably more  than  this,  probably  twice  the 
amount  -  taking  quality  and  provenance  into 
account',  and  they  were  later  sold  to  Lord 
Bearsted,  a  leading  collector  and  patron  of  the 
arts. 

On  Albert  Amor's  retirement  in  1926  the 
company  was  taken  on  by  Mr.  Leslie  Perkins 
who  had  been  a  managing  partner  since  the 
start  in  1903.  In  maintaining  the  name  of 
Albert  Amor,  Mr.  Perkins  indicated  his 
intention  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  excellence ; 
and  an  advertisement  in  the  January  1927 
edition  of  The  Connoisseur  extended  'to  all 
Collectors  and  Members  of  the  Antique  Trade 
a  cordial  invitation  to  view  his  extensive  stock'. 


I:  Albeti  Attior's  invoice  heading  c.  1910. 


2:  Mrs.  Anne  George,  Managing  Director  of 
Albert  A/nor  Ltd.  since  1973. 


a  stock  that  was  further  described  as  including 
the  'Largest  and  Finest  Selection  in  the  World 
of  Old  English  Porcelain'.  Albert  Amor's 
warranty  as  Antiquary  to  the  Queen  had 
ceased,  but  within  six  months  Mr.  Perkins  was 
granted  his  own  warrant  as  the  Queen's  Fine 
Art  Dealer,  so  continuing  the  company's  royal 
associations. 

Like  Albert  Amor,  Leslie  Perkins  is 
recorded  as  having  made  several  notable 
discoveries.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 


these  was  his  original  suggestion  that  the  rare 
but  well  known  small  18th  century  porcelain 
figures  generally  called  The  Gardener  and  His 
Companion  were  in  fact  made  at  Worcester  -  a 
factory  then  thought  not  to  have  made  any 
figures.  Subsequent  chemical  analysis  proved 
his  suggestion  correct,  and  examples  of  these 
and  the  other  Worcester  figures  of  The  Turk 
and  His  Companion  were  discussed  in  a  still- 
referred-to  article  by  William  King  in  The 
Connoisseur  of  June  1923. 

The  late  twenties  were  good  times  for  Albert 
Amor,  the  business  was  flourishing  on  all 
fronts  and,  also  in  1928,  they  held  an 
exhibition  of  'Old  English  Furniture  and 
Porcelain:  Items  of  Special  Interest'  to  mark 
the  reconstruction  of  their  premises.  These 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  George  V  Imperial  cum 
Art  Deco  style  of  the  day:  flat,  plain  off-white 
shop  front,  angular  mouldings  round  the 
doors,  marble  footings,  and  a  large  plate  glass 
window  with  'Albert  Amor'  overlaid  in  fretted 
bronze  sans  serif  lettering. 

Within  a  few  years  however,  the  Albert 
Amor  business  fell  away  disastrously,  and  in 
1934,  the  firm  was  forced  to  make  a  hasty  and 
rather  ignominious  removal  from  the  St. 
James's  Street  address.  While  a  large  section  of 
the  stock  came  up  for  auction  at  Christie's  in  a 
two  day  sale  'Entirely  Without  Reserve'. 
Shortly  after  this  Mr.  William  Larke,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  partners,  threw  himself  under 
a  train  in  north  London. 

But  with  surprising  resilience  Leslie  Perkins 
was  soon  back  in  business,  opening  a  new  shop 
on  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's.  Early  in  the  Second  World  War  a 
bomb  blast  in  the  area  shattered  the  shop  front 
and  the  depleting  company  had  to  move  to  a 
few  doors  up  the  street,  to  the  much  smaller  37 
Bury  Street  -  where  they  remain  to  this  day. 
Leslie  Perkins  died  in  1953  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
son  John  -  'a  nervous,  diffident  man,  but  one 
who  was  charming  when  known.'  In  this 
period  Albert  Amor  gradually  changed  direc- 
tion to  concentrate  solely  on  fine  early  English 
pottery  and  porcelain. 

In  1973  the  company  held  the  first  of  the 
exhibitions  which  have  since  so  stamped  their 
style  of  business  -  buying  and  selling,  but 
contributing  too  if  possible  to  the  general 
furtherance  of  knowledge.  The  1973  exhibi- 
tion was  devoted  to  early  Worcester,  and  the 
centre  attraction  was  undoubtedly  a  small  bowl 
decorated  by  James  Giles  with  three  different 
panels  on  a  pale  blue  ground.  A  few  months 
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3:  Plate  painted  with  a  bird,  prunus  and  insects  in  the  4:  Tankard  painted  with  a  spray  of  flowers  in  the  famtlle  rose  style, 

style  of  Chinese  famille  verte,  c.  1752-53.  Only  two  other  This  is  the  reverse  side  of  apiece  with  the  'Beckoning  Chinaman' 

examples  are  recorded.  Diameter:  8V4  inches.  pattern  on  the  other  side,  c.  J  758.  Height:  5¥2  inches. 


earlier  this  had  been  sold  at  Christie's  for  9000 
guineas,  the  then  record  auction  price  for  a 
single  piece  of  English  porcelain.  John  Perkins 
died  later  in  1973  and  Albert  Amor  then  came 
under  the  present  managing  director  Mrs. 
Anne  George.  Although  not  joining  Amor's 
until  1956  she  was  already  well  known  in  the 
ceramic  world  having  overseen  several  impor- 
tant post  war  exhibitions,  including  that 
arranged  by  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  at 
the  Victoria  &  Albert  Musuem  in  1948  when 
the  famous  Dudley  Vases  made  another 
appearance. 

In  1976  the  Albert  Amor  exhibition  was 
again  concerned  with  early  Worcester,  but  this 
time  it  was  designed  to  mark  the  bi-centenary 
of  Dr.  John  Wall's  death,  with  all  the  pieces 
coming  from  those  twenty-five  years  from 
1751  in  which  Dr.  Wall  was  the  overriding 
influence.  The  next  year  there  were  two 
exhibitions  at  37  Bury  Street,  both  of  them 
creating  minor  sensations.  The  first  was  based 
on  the  work  of  'James  Giles,  China  Painter 
1718-1780',  who  is  known  to  have  had  a  studio/ 
workshop  in  London  from  the  early  1760s  to 
1776.  Then  later  the  same  year  there  was  the 
highly  successful  and  colourful  display  of  an 
early  19th  century  Derby  dessert  service 
decorated  with  botanical  specimens  by  Will- 
iam 'Quaker'  Pegg. 

In  1978  the  subject  was  the  Peter  Stephens 
Collection  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  hard  paste 
porcelain.  Peter  Stephens  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  William  Stephens,  porcelain 
painter  of  Plymouth,  and  the  collection  made 
between  1945  and  his  death  in  1977  was 
probably  the  last  of  its  kind.  1979  was  marked 
by  a  comprehensive  array  of  18th  century 


English  blue  and  white  -  an  area  scarcely 
thought  worthy  of  mention  in  Albert  Amor's 
day.  While  last  June,  under  the  title  'The 
Golden  Age:  Masterpieces  of  18th  Century 
English  Porcelain',  Mrs.  George  mustered 
some  of  the  finest  18th  century  English 
porcelain  made  between  1750  and  1780. 

Albert  Amor's  exhibition  this  year  is 
'Worcester  Porcelain:  The  First  Decade'.  It  is 
a  loan  exhibition,  drawn  from  several  private 
collections  as  well  as  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  and  the  Dyson  Perrins  Museum, 
Worcester.  In  the  Amor  tradition  it  combines 
excellence  of  object  and  objective,  with  the 
introduction  of  two  or  three  items  previously 
unrecorded.  'In  this  particular  exhibition', 
says  Mrs.  George,  'we  are  trying  to  bring  out 
the  remarkable  technical  skills  that  Worcester 
achieved  in  a  very  short  period  -  from  the  time 
that  they  moved  from  Bristol  to  Worcester  in 
1751  until  1761.' 

The  exhibition  includes  two  'Wigornia' 
cream  jugs,  one  uncoloured  the  other  with  the 
extraordinarily  bright  over  enamelling  charac- 
teristic of  these  little  hexagonal  pieces  believed 
to  be  among  the  very  first  things  made  at 
Worcester.  Then  there  is  a  small  tankard, 
beautifully  potted  and  very  finely  painted  with 
birds  and  flowers  in  imitation  of  Chinese 
famille  rose.  In  the  same  line,  from  a  modern 
private  collection,  comes  a  fine  sauceboat  with 
brilliant  famille  rose  flower  decoration; 
another  sauceboat,  closer  to  famille  verte,  with 
sharp  little  birds  and  flowers  in  panels  on  a  well 
moulded  ground;  and  a  cream  boat,  similarly 
decorated,  similarly  sharp. 

From  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  once  in 
the  H.  R.  Marshall  Collection,  Mrs.  George 


has  selected  probably  her  favourite  piece  in  the 
exhibition:  'A  sweet  dish,  vine  leaf  shape,  with 
the  most  beautiful  colouring  -  lovely  soft  jade 
greens,  mauve  and  yellow  -  so  unlike  later 
Worcester  -  painted  with  a  bee-eater  and 
butterfly.  Among  the  extremely  rare  pieces 
there  is  an  early  plate  decorated  with  a  bird  on 
a  branch,  flowers  and  insects,  in  imitation  of 
pure  famille  verte.  Only  two  other  examples 
are  known  -  one  of  them  in  the  Bristol  City 
Art  Gallery. 

In  line  with  all  the  recent  Amor  exhibitions 
there  is  a  comprehensive  catalogue.  And,  as 
this  is  a  loan  exhibition  with  nothing  actually 
included  in  the  catalogue  for  sale,  the  company 
have  built  up  a  good  supporting  stock  of  early 
Worcester  outside  the  exhibition  to  satisfy 
those  with  the  urge  to  buy. 

As  new  fashions  in  art  and  collecting  come 
and  go,  the  market  for  fine  early  English 
porcelain  continues  its  own  gentle  way,  a 
traditional  collectors'  compass  unmoved  by 
outside  flights  of  fancy,  with  Albert  Amor  Ltd. 
in  the  forefront  -  perhaps  keeping  their  head 
when  all  about  are  losing  theirs.  Not  only  do 
they  maintain  a  first  class  stock,  but  they  are 
also  one  of  the  very  few  more  thoughtful 
dealers  who  are  firmly  committed  'to  putting 
something  back'.  As  Mrs.  George  says,  'I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  private  collector.  It's  nice  to 
put  something  back.  The  exhibitions  are 
tremendously  enjoyed,  and  they  also  give 
students,  who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy, 
the  chance  to  come  in  here  and  see  things 
without  being  under  the  slightest  pressure.' 
The  exhibition,  at  37  Bury  Street,  St.  James's 
is  open  from  5  June  to  25  June,  10.00  a.m.  to 
4.30  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday. 
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FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  NOVELS 


discount  Dungannon  by  Richard  Cosway  was  sold  for  £7500  in  March 
980.  Prices  for  the  very  finest  remain  buoyant, 
^hotograph :  Christie  ' s . 
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18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
PORTRAIT  MINIATURES 

Portrait  miniatures  continued  to  be  painted  until 
their  role  was  superseded  by  photography  in  the 
secondhalf  of  the  19th  century.  Although  16thand 
17th  century  miniatures  are  more  rare  and  expen- 
sive on  the  whole  than  those  of  the  18th  century, 
investors  will  still  find  18th  century  material,  the 
best  of  which  are  widely  regarded  as  works  of  art,  in  an 
accessible  price-range. 

Miniatures  were  frequently  carried  around  by  hus- 
bands, wives  and  lovers  but  not  consciously  formed  into 
collections  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Nobody  now- 
adays has  room  to  collect  large  quantities  of  full  scale 
portraits  of  unknown  18th  century  figures  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  even  if  they  had  the  room  they  would  not  want 
to.  But  miniatures  seem  to  fall  into  a  different 
category.  Firstly,  of  course,  large  numbers  can  be  quite 
easily  accommodated,  but  secondly,  it  does  not  seem  to 
matter  to  the  collector  whether  the  portraits  are  of 
identified  individuals  or  not.  The  extra  fascination 
comes  about  simply  because  the  objects  are  in  miniature  . 
Just  as  children  are  fascinated  by  objects  on  an 
unfamiliar  scale,  dwarfs,  giants  and  so  on,  many  people 
are  drawn  to  miniatures  although  the  explanation  given 
for  the  attraction  might  be  admiration  for  the  ability  of 
the  artist  to  work  with  such  precision  on  such  a  small 
scale . 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  market  is  that 
prices  are  most  strongly  affected  by  the  good  or  not  so 
good  looks  of  the  subject.  Although  this  consideration 
is  present  in  the  valuation  of  much  painting,  it  is  clear 
that  the  greater  the  work  of  art  the  less  relevant  the 
consideration  becomes .  It  would  not  apply ,  for  instance 
to  a  self-portrait  painted  by  Rembrandt  in  his  old  age 
when  his  face ,  never  a  pretty  one ,  showed  all  the  ravages 
of  time .  This  criterion  of  prettiness  has  always  applied 
in  the  field  of  miniatures.  In  1979  a  Nicholas  Hilliard 
miniature  of  the  rather  punchy  Countess  of  Essex  fetched 
£500  whereas  at  the  same  sale  a  stunning  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  reached  £5300.  The  best  miniatures  of 
this  great  16th  century  artist  now  fetch  up  to  £100,000 
but  the  differential  would  still  apply . 

High  premiums  are  paid  for  miniatures  of  pretty  girls . 
Pretty  children  follow  close  on  their  heels  (those 
holding  an  animal  are  particularly  sought  after)  and 
next  come  handsome  youngmen.  Oldmenandwomenpickupthe 
rear.  A  pretty  girl  is  quite  likely  to  fetch  five  or  more 
times  the  price  of  an  old  crone ,  even  where  the  two  are  by 
the  same  artist  and  of  equal  technical  merit . 

Another  determinant  of  value  working  within  this 
framework  is  the  identity  of  the  sitter.  Important 
historical  figures  are  obviously  of  greater  interest 
than  named  but  otherwise  unknown  individuals,  with 
various  degrees  of  interest  in  between.  Styles  of  hair 
and  dress  affect  values  too.  The  type  of  miniature  that 
combines  most  of  the  undesirable  features  a  miniature 
can  possess  is  one  of  the  jowled  cleric  the  Reverend 
Barnard,  about  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name  .  Hisbag 
wig  and  his  dress  are  about  as  dreary  as  they  could  be .  The 
size  of  the  miniature  at  U"  high  is  below  the  size 
collectors  seem  to  prefer.  In  the  later  18th  century 
there  developed  the  '  Modest  School '  of  miniatures  which 
were  only  1"  to  IVz"  high  and  these,  for  reasons  that  have 
not  been  explained,  have  been  consistently  unpopular 
with  collectors  over  the  last  twenty  years .  The  Reverend 
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This  self-portrait  by  Richard 
Crosse  with  its  interesting 
and  stylish  appearance 
fetched  £3800  in  March  this 
year.  Photograph:  Christie  ' s. 


Unknown  subject  by  John 
Smart,  the  best-known  18th 
century  miniaturist  sold  for 
£5500 . 

Photograph:  Christie ' s. 


Barnard  was  sold  at  Christie's  together  with  his  quite 
ordinary  wife  for  £700  in  March  this  year .  He  was  painted 
by  Richard  Crosse  who  has  been  something  of  a  rediscovery 
in  recent  years.  A  much  higher  price  on  grounds  of 
painting  quality  therefore  might  have  been  expected  were 
it  not  for  the  other  factors  that  combined  to  dampen 
demand.  The  best  examples  of  Crosse's  early  work  now 
fetch  up  to  £4000  each,  whereas  almost  all  of  it  was  in  the 
low  hundreds  ten  years  ago  . 

Many  miniaturists  had  strongly  individual  styles  and 
attribution  is  often  quite  a  simple  matter.  Yet  it  is 
curious  how  the  attachment  of  an  artist's  name  to  a 
miniature,  even  if  accepted  as  correct,  makes  little 
difference  to  the  value.  It  seems  that  the  quality  of  a 
miniature  is  very  easy  to  weigh  up. 

Also  of  great  importance  to  their  values  is  the  fresh- 
ness of  colour.  The  majority  were  painted  in  watercolour 
which  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  light.  A  faded 
miniature  by  Cosway  might  make  only  £2000  compared  with 
perhaps  £7000  to  £8000  if  its  colours  had  been  really 
fresh.  The  habit  of  painting  miniatures  on  ivory ,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  to  England  by  Rosalba  Carriera 
about  1700 ,  gave  the  portraits  an  extraordinary  quality 
but  carried  with  it  the  danger  that  the  ivory  would  crack 
due  to  atmospheric  change.  Where  this  has  happened 
values  may  be  reduced  by  half  or  even  more . 

Curiously  enough,  miniatures  painted  in  oil  on  copper 
have  been  amongst  the  hardest  to  sell  over  the  last  ten 
years .  Another  weak  spot  recently  has  been  the  work  of  the 
best  early  18th  century  enamellists  such  as  Zincke  and 
Rouquet .  Their  work  was  fetching  prices  in  the  £1000  to 
£2000  range  in  1978/9  but  is  now  selling  for  between  £300 
and  £500  .  Since  it  is  very  hard  to  damage  enamel  and  since 
there  can,  of  course ,  be  no  problemwith  fading,  the  sharp 
drop  in  interest  is  all  the  more  surprising. 

All  the  leading  miniaturists  including  Richard 
Cosway,  his  nephews  Nathaniel  and  Andrew  Plimer,  John 
Smart  and  George  Engleheart  were  very  prolific. 
Sometimes  thirty  or  forty  by  a  single  artist  pass  through 
the  salerooms  in  a  single  year.  The  investor  can 
therefore  afford  to  be  very  choosy . 
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The  heyday  of  the  English  sportingprint  lasted  from 
the  late  eighteenth  century  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  prints  are  a  peculiarly, 
English  celebration  of  their  love  of  country, 
activities  (or  ritualised  aggression  masquerading  as 
civilised  pursuit  as  some  would  have  it )  which  began  to  be^ 
enjoyed  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  a  far  wider  circle  . 

Hunting,  which  had  once  been  enj  oyed  only  by  landowners' 
rich  enough  to  keep  private  packs ,  began  to  be  organised 
by  subscription  and  thus  open,  at  least  in  theory .  to  all. 
Horse-racing,    shooting,    coursing,    cricket,  fishing, 
archery,  deer-hunting,  fencing,  cock-fighting,  boxing 
and  pig-sticking  all  developed  and  flourished  in  their 
different  ways.  In  many  cases,  instead  of  or  as  well  a 
stuffing  and  hanging  trophies  on  the  wall ,  it  was  natural 
to  wish  to  commemorate  the  chase  by  means  of  a  colourful 
print .  Every  spectator  and  participant  therefore  becam8| 
a  potential  buyer  of  prints  of  his  chosen  sports  .  i. 

The  opportunity  was  grabbed  by  publishers  who  over  tha 
years  numbered  about  150  in  London  alone.  Demand  was 
stimulated  by  sporting  journalism,  particularly  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  which  covered  '  .  .  .  .  the  Turf, 
the  Chase  and  every  other  Diversion  interesting  to  thei  f 
Man  of  Pleasure  and  Enterprize  '  . 

Most  eighteenth  century  sporting  prints  were  etch- 
ings, line  engravings  or  mezzotints,  but  it  was  the 
aquatint  process  perfected  during  the  last  quarter  oi 
the  century  which  produced  a  freshness  of  colour  that 
helped  the  prints  to  gain  their  wide  popularity . 

Two  of  the  leading  publishers  of  the  time ,  both  of  whichi 
are  still  trading,  were  Rudolph  Ackermann  and  S.  W. 
Fores .  There  was  no  question  of  limited  editions  in  those 
early  days  and  records  of  numbers  printed  were  not  kept 
The  most  popular  prints  would  have  been  produced  as  and; 
when  required  and  this  practice  underlines  the  impor- 
tance to  investors  of  buying  early  impressions .  The  fact 
is  that  a  great  many  of  the  original  plates  are  still  in 
existence  and  prints  arebeingmade  from  them  to  this  very 
day.  The  S.  W.  Fores  catalogue  offers  several  hundred 
prints,  the  majority  of  which  are  reprinted  from  pla 
dating  back  to  1812 . 

It  is  most  unsatisfactory  that  no  changes  have  be 
made,  nor  are  legally  required  to  be  made  to  the  date  of. 
publication  stated  in  the  wording  on  the  plate  .  This  can^ 
easily  result  in  the  inexpert  buyer  being  led  to  suppose' 
that  he  is  buying  a  print  that  came  off  the  press  200  years 
or  so  earlier  than  is  really  the  case . 

Salerooms  will  describe  a  set  of  prints  as  reprints  if 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
edition,  but  they  will  not  attempt  to  pinpoint  their  date' 
of  origin.  Although  the  watermark  of  the  paper  may  be  a 
guide,  there  is  seldom  enough  evidence  to  support  a 
specific  date  and  the  auctioneer's  estimate  of  the  price; 
they  will  realise  may  be  the  best  indication  of  his 
opinion . 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  the  dates  and  qualitie 
of  impression  of  sets  sold  in  earlier  auctions  makes  it 
impossible  to  track  with  any  accuracy  the  evolution  of 
prices  over  the  years.  The  early  artists  whose  prints 
have  consistently  led  the  field  -  and  here  again  the? 
prices  will  vary  according  to  who  engraved  the  plates  - 
are  Ben  Marshall ,  Sartorius,  Stubbs  andWootton.  Amon 
the  later  sporting  artists  the  most  sought  after  names 
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re  still  Wolstenholme ,  Ferneley,  Henry  Aiken,  James 
ollard  and  J .  F.  Herring.  Most  sporting  prints  come  in 
ets  of  four,  six  or  eight .  A  set  of  four  shooting  scenes 
•y  Stubbs,  if  early  impressions  and  in  good  condition, 
i'ill  fetch  £600-£1000  today,  but  reprints,  depending  on 
heir  date ,  may  fetch  as  little  as  £200  .  Similarly,  a  fine 
■arly  set  of  fox-hunting  scenes  by  Sartorius  may  sell  for 
f,500  but  later  reprints ,  made  when  the  engraved  lines  and 
,he  image  they  transfer  are  beginning  to  blur,  will  be 
''orth£200  or  less. 

I  Just  as  important  as  the  quality  of  impression  in 
setermining  value  is  the  subject  itself.  Fox-hunting 
;;cenes  were  produced  by  the  thousand  and  are  therefore 
'.Imost  too  common.  Deer-hunting  makes  more  money  on  the 
'/hole,  while  fishing  and  hawking  are  quite  rare  and  fetch 
nore.  If  a  table  of  rarity  of  subject  were  compiled  it 
vould  be  closely  reflected  in  any  analysis  of  prices 
ichieved  at  London  auctions.  Because  the  supply  of 
;porting  prints  is  obviously  much  greater  in  the  UK,  they 
:end  to  be  much  more  expensive  elsewhere.  Retail  prices 
;harged  in  Germany  and  Italy,   where  they  are  much 
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appreciated,  seem  quite  amazingly  high  by  London 
standards.  The  investor  has  a  very  large  quantity  to 
choose  from  and  should  not  buy  examples  with  cut  down 
margins  even  though  this  may  have  reduced  the  price  by 
half  or  two-thirds .  The  investor  should  arm  himself  with 
the  recently  reprinted  The  Story  of  British  Sporting 
Prints  by  Captain  Frank  Siltzer.  Originally  published 
in  1925  it  details  a  vast  amount  of  information  and 
although  known  to  be  incomplete  is  still  the  best 
reference  work  available.  It  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  the  reader  with  the  expertise  required  to 
identify  all  the  printing  processes  that  were  used,  nor 
to  assess  the  differences  in  value  that  may  result  from 
the  quality  of  hand-colouring  and  colour-printing. 
Familiarity  with  these  matters  should  enable  the 
investor  to  select  shrewdly  and  make  sensible  purchases 
in  this  stable  market . 

Prices  for  sporting  prints  are  affected  by  the  rarity  of  the 
subject.  Fox-hunting  is  almost  too  common  whereas  archery . 
pig-sticking  etc ,  are  rare.  Photograph :  Christie  ' s . 
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CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 
FIGURES 

Two  dominant  characteristics  of  the  art  market 
during  the  current  recession  have  been  the  shor- 
tage of  top  quality  material,  combined  with  ever 
stronger  prices  for  the  little  on  offer  that  has 
been  of  really  outstanding  quality.  In  the  case  of 
Chelsea  porcelain  figures,  the  supply  of  the  best  has 
been  down  to  a  trickle  for  several  years.  Is  it  that 
collectors  are  out  of  touch  with  market  prices  and 
presume  that  mid-recession  must  be  a  bad  time  to  sell? 
Although  quite  firm  now,  prices  have  been  erratic  in  the 
past,  as  might  be  expected  for  a  market  that  depends 
almost  entirely  on  English  demand. 

Although  Chelsea  porcelain  is  usually  accepted  as  the 
finest  to  have  been  made  in  England  in  the  18th  century, 
the  dependence  of  all  the  English  factories  on  straight- 
forward commercial  imperatives  rather  than  royal  pat- 
ronage as  was  the  case  in  Germany  resulted  not  only  in 
their  ultimate  failure  but  also  in  a  level  of  quality  that 
cannot  really  compare  with  the  best  German  production . 

From  its  beginnings  in  1745  to  its  sale  and  merger  with 
Derby  in  1769/70  the  Chelsea  factory  moved  through  four 
distinct  periods,  named  according  to  the  marks  applied 
to  the  wares  and  distinguished  by  the  different  kinds  of 
paste  used  as  well  as  by  changes  of  decorative  style  and 
subject-matter.  Sprimont,  the  founder  of  the  factory, 
was  a  silversmith  and  many  of  the  earliest  models  derived 
from  a  variety  of  objects  already  existing  in  bronze  and 
marble .  The  very  early  pieces  from  the  Triangle  Period  of 
1745-49  do  not  appear  on  the  market  inany  quantity .  In  any 
case  the  investor  should  concern  himself  with  the  period 
from  1750  to  1763  embracing  the  Raised  Anchor  { 1749-52 ) , 
Red  Anchor  (1752-57)  and  part  of  the  Gold  Anchor 
(1757-69).  Periods  during  which  the  highest  quality 
figures  were  made. 

1749  marked  the  presumed  arrival  of  Joseph  Willems  at 
Chelsea  and  to  him  are  attributed  most  of  the  models  that 
were  used.  It  has  to  be  recognised  that  his  modelling, 
although  at  its  best  lively  and  pleasing,  lacks  the 


The  Hurdy-gurdy  Player  of  the  Red  Anchor  Period.  Prices  have 
moved  erratically  but  this  figure  should  now  fetch  £2000  to 
£3000.  Photograph:  Christie's. 


PRICE-MOVEMENTS  FOR  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  FIGURES 


RED  ANCHOR 


Two  Putti  and  Carp 


1952,  £310;  1954,  £135;  1956,  £240;  1972,  £170 


E  1981  £5-£700 


Hurdy-gurdy  Player 


1952,  £567;  1961,  £305 


E  1981  £2-£3000 


Tyrolean  Dancers 


1953 ,  £340 ;  1955 ,  £250 ;  1960 ,  £275 ,  £3000 ;  1963 ,  £500 ,  £1800  ;  1973 ,  £2200 


1981  £10,000 


Italian  Comedy  -  Scaramouche 


1967,  £700;  1970,  £1200;  1978,  £2400;  1979,  £1300 


E  1981  £3-£4000 


La  Nourrice 


1955,  £450;  1957,  £880;  1960,  £610;  1970,  £1150;  1973,  £2200 


E  1981  £5000 


GOLD  ANCHOR 


Pieta  Group 


1953,  £500;  1978,  £1700 


E  1981  £1700 


Imperial  Shepherd  &  Shepherdess 


1913,  £346;  1937,  £241;  1960  £570*;  1965,  £480*;  1975,  £680 


E  1981  £12-£1500 


Note  :  E  denotes  estimate  of  auction  values  for  figures  in  excellent  condition .  *denotesestimatedvalueof  apairbasedon  the 

sale  of  a  single  figure  . 
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Inesse  of  the  great  German  modellers.  The  thicker 
glaze  used  on  Chelsea  porcelain  also  had  the  effect  of 
slurring  the  details,  while  this  combined  with  the 
tainting  to  give  many  of  the  figures  rather  gormless 
expressions . 

Nevertheless,  prices  for  the  best  figures  and  groups 
Indicate  a  very  strong  following  at  all  times  during 
this  century  but  particularly  during  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s  when  they  were  fetching  more  than  their 
Meissen  counterparts.  Although  catalogue  descriptions 
'intil  quite  recently  ignored  damage,  and  this  may 
slightly  distort  the  overall  picture,  it  is  worthwhile 
pomparing  prices  realised  at  auction  for  different 
examples  of  the  well-known  pair  Imperial  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  of  the  Gold  Anchor  Period.  In  1913  it  sold 
:for  £346,  in  1937  for  £241,  the  Shepherdess  by  herself 
for  £190  in  1960,  the  Shepherd  by  himself  for  £160  in 
1965,  a  pair  for  £600  in  1970  and  another  for  £680  in 
L975.  Today  the  pair  would  probably  make  £1200-£1500, 
and  would  have  constituted  an  indifferent  investment. 
I  A  famous  group  known  as  the  Tyrolean  Dancers,  which 
ivas  copied  by  Chelsea  and  many  other  factories  from  the 
ileissen  model  by  Eberlein,  has  fared  erratically  but 
rather  better.  It  sold  for  £340  in  1953,  £250  in  1955, 
1270  in  1960,  this  group  presumably  in  very  poor 
condition  since  another  sold  in  the  same  year  for  £3000  . 
Two  more  groups  sold  for  £500  and  £1800  in  1963,  another 
ms  sold  for  £2200  in  1973,  while  £10,000  was  paid  for 
^et  another  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  very  possible  that 
:he  condition  or  quality  of  the  painting  would  explain 
:he  wide  divergence  between  prices  in  the  same  year,  yet 
:he  unpredictability  of  bidding  in  the  auction  room  is 
mother  potent  factor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  things 
slip  through'  even  in  the  best  regulated  auctions  and 
:his  underlines  the  importance  for  the  investor  of 
liming. 

Despite  the  excitement  generated  in  many  salerooms  it 
LS  only  very  seldom  the  last  occasion  on  which  to  secure 

To  the  modern  eye  many  Chelsea  figures  are  marred  by  their 
gormless  expressions.  Photograph:  Christie  ' s. 


whatever  is  on  offer.  It  pays  the  investor  to  leave 
sensible  bids  with  a  dealer  or  auctioneer  for  one  sale 
after  another  and  stay  well  clear  of  the  auction-room 
itself  where  the  most  sensible  intentions  are  regularly 
broken  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  with  dire  consequences 
for  the  investor's  base  price. 

The  taste  of  today  appears  to  favour  the  style  of  the 
Raised  and  Red  Anchor  Periods  as  against  the  gold  Anchor 
Period  during  which  the  figures  became  heavily  coloured 
and  gilded.  None  of  the  styles  is  exactly  austere  and  it 
is  quite  possible  to  imagine  many  18th  century  collec- 
tors considering  these  Chelsea  figures  the  contempor- 
ary equivalent  of  kitsch.  Although  their  admirers 
certainly  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  art, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  their  creators  saw  them  in  the 
same  light . 

Certainly  the  German  factories  aspired  to  producing 
works  of  art,  whereas  the  English  needed  to  sell  a  high 
proportion  of  functional  wares  to  the  middle  class  to 
survive.  Looking  at  prices  over  the  course  of  this 
century  and  particularly  since  1950  it  is  clear  that  for 
a  time  Chelsea  figures  were  overvalued,  in  relation  to 
much  French  and  German  porcelain.  The  gradual 
realisation  that  this  was  so  kept  Chelsea  prices  rising 
very  slowly  or  even  remaining  static  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  The  proper  differential  between  Chelsea  and 
Meissen  for  example  has  now  been  restored. 

During  the  1970s  prices  were  again  erratic  but 
beginning  to  move  up  strongly  again  for  the  very  best 
pieces.  As  with  other  fields  that  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  domestic  buying,  prices  are  unlikely  to 
perform  well  until  the  UK  economy  recovers.  But, 
whatever  happens  to  prices  for  Chelsea  figures  as  a 
whole,  it  is  likely  that  subjects  of  the  Raised  and  Red 
Anchor  Periods  displaying  'charm'  such  as  rustic 
lovers,  masqueraders,  Italian  Comedy  figures  and  so  on 
will  do  better  than  the  ornate  productions  of  later 
years. 

Imperial  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  of  the  Gold  Anchor  Period. 
Prices  were  high  early  this  century .  Photograph:  Christie's. 
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The  overall  growth  rate  for  English  18th  century 
drinking  glasses  has  been  a  modest  150  per  cent 
from  1970  up  to  the  present.  Within  that  figure 
each  group  has  performed  differently  according 
to  the  shifts  in  taste . 

The  vast  majority  of  English  glass  was  produced  for 
domestic  use  and  in  very  large  quantitiesat  that.  Many  of 
its  most  fervent  admirers  will  nevertheless  assign  it  a 
very  humble  position  in  the  world  of  art.  The  com- 
paratively low  level  of  prices  is  explained  as  being 
appropriate  for  an  era  of  applied  art.  Yet  Ming 
porcelain,  for  instance,  which  was  put  to  just  as 
practical  use  is  regarded  as  an  altogether  loftier  art- 
form  -  a  status  it  acquires  automatically  in  some 
people  '  s  eyes  simply  by  being  so  expensive . 

The  functional  aspect  of  the  lowly  glass  should 
certainly  not  be  an  obstacle  to  its  being  assigned  a  much 
higher  value.  The  reason  it  isn't  is  mainly  of  course 
because  far  too  many  have  survived,  most  of  them  very  run- 
of-the-mill  .  Even  though  the  forms  of  some  are  extremely 
pleasing  and  elegant  they  cannot  really  begin  to  be 
compared  with  the  forms  of  the  finest  Chinese  ceramics. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  not  to  get  carried 
away  by  glasses  merely  because  they  are  old.  It  is 
surprising  how  often  one  sees  people's  eyes  glaze  over 
when  they  are  confronted  with  objects  made  by  earlier 
generations.  Investors  should  take  care  not  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  unselective  reverence;  for  just  as  the 
veneration  of  ancestors  in  some  religious  systems 
implies  a  dangerous  lack  of  discrimination,  so  the 
automatic  veneration  of  age  in  objects  can  be  an 
expensive  state  of  mind  for  the  investor. 

Lead  glass  was  invented  by  Ravenscroft  in  1674  but 
baluster  glasses  only  began  to  be  made  in  any  quantity 
around  16^0  .  Variations  on  this  baluster  form  dominated 
production  until  about  1725  and  now  form  an  area  of 
special  interest  to  collectors .  The  sturdiness  of  design 
has  beer,  much  admired  but  prices  moved  very  sluggishly, 
rising  by  only  50  per  cent  from  1970  to  the  end  of  1978. 
Over  the  last  two  years  or  so  prices  accelerated,  moving 
up  another  50  per  cent  to  give  an  overall  growth  since  1970 
of  some  120  per  cent . 

Prices  for  English  drinking  glasses  have  moved  for- 
ward far  more  slowly  over  the  last  ten  years  than  for 
almost  any  other  sector  of  the  market.  Many  reasons  go 


Commemorative  glasses  as  a  whole  have  risen  by  200  per  cent 
since  1970.  Photograph:  Sotheby' s. 


INDEXES  OF  ENGLISH  GLASS  PRICES 


1970 

1973 

1976 

1979 

1981 

1970-81 
increase 

Baluster  Glasses  (1690-1725) 

100 

100 

117 

146 

220 

120% 

Air-Twist  Stem  Glasses  ( 1745-1770  ) 

100 

100 

128 

176 

238 

138% 

Opaque  White  Twist  and  Colour  Twist  Stems 
( 1755-1780 ; 

100 

108 

151 

212 

267 

167% 

Commemorative  Glasses 

100 

115 

179 

230 

300 

200% 

Base  :  100  in  1970 ,  overall  average  growth  rate  1970-1981  is  156% 
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towards  explaining  this  situation.  Firstly,  the  massive 
1000  lot  collection  of  Walter  Smith  of  Trenton,  New 
ersey,  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  in  1967/8,  unbalanced 
the  market .  Very  high  price  levels  were  established  for  a 
wide  range  of  styles  -  finely  engraved  Newcastle  glasses 
for  instance  jumping  from  around  £80  to  £200  or  more .  But 
indigestion  set  in,  prices  were  static  or  even  falling 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  dealers  believe  the 
market  may  still  not  have  recovered  from  this  excess . 

The  survival  in  such  large  numbers  of  18th  century 
glasses  has  concentrated  collectors '  minds  on  those  with 
rare  characteristics,  and  these  have  grown  in  value 
faster  than  the  market  as  a  whole.  It  follows  that 
collectors  have  been  able  to  be  very  choosy  about  the 
condition  of  glasses  of  common  shape  with  the  result  that 
damaged  examples  have  been  shunned.  Investors  have  no 
need  to  buy  glasses  with  chips.  The  percentage  of  value 
lost  through  damage  can  be  as  much  as  75  per  cent  although 
the  market  seems  to  care  more  about  damage  to  the  bowl  of 
the  glass  than  to  its  foot . 

Since  glass  cannot  be  repaired,  a  good  deal  of  grinding 
and  polishing  of  chipped  rims  and  feet  takes  place.  The 
result  however  well  done  can  never  equal  the  perfect 
finish  left  by  molten  glass,  although  it  takes  a  prac- 
tised eye  to  detect  it.  18th  century  glasses  almost 
invariably  had  wider  feet  than  bowls ,  so  the  proportions 
will  often  look  wrong  after  grinding. 

Another  hazard  for  investors  is  the  replacement  of  a 
damaged  foot  by  another  from  a  broken  but  contemporary 
glass .  If  an  epoxy  resin  glue  is  used  to  join  the  stem  and 
the  foot  where  it  should  be  joined  -  a  point  where  it  is 


18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
DRINKING  GLASSES 

optically  very  difficult  to  see  exactly  what  has 
happened  -  the  result  can  look  almost  perfect . 

Although  baluster  glasses  have  outperformed  air- 
twist,  opaque  white  and  colour  twist  glasses  over  the 
last  two  years,  taste  seems  to  be  veering  towards  lighter 
andprettier  glasses.  Although  most  collectors  use  their 
glasses  from  time  to  time  there  is  no  demand  from  the 
dinner-party  givers  market.  This  is  partly  because 
hostesses  like  glasses  to  match  and  this  just  cannot  be 
accomplished .  But  even  if  matching  sets  were  available . 
the  mortality  of  modern  glasses  serves  as  a  terrible 
warning.  A  single  expansive  gesture  from  a  guest  could 
smash  several  hundred  pounds  worth  of  glass  and  spoil  the 
most  successful  evening. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  people  are  inclined  to 
ignore  glass  in  favour  of  porcelain.  One  is  that  because 
glass  is  translucent  it  gives  the  impression  of  being 
even  more  fragile  than  porcelain,  although  early  English 
glass  is  actually  very  tough.  Another  characteristic 
that  puts  many  collectors  off  drinking  glasses  is  that 
their  centre  of  gravity  seems  so  high  it  gives  them  a  look 
of  instability.  Actually,  it  is  the  glasses  of  this 
century,  which  fashionhas dictated shouldhave narrower 
feet  than  bowls ,  that  are  so  much  more  vulnerable . 

The  very  meagre  growth  rate  for  English  glass  reflects 
the  performance  of  the  British  economy  since  there  is 
little  demand  outside  the  UK.  Investors  sometimes  like 
to  buy  into  a  sector  they  hope  will  catch  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  market .  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  at  present  to 
expect  any  faster  revival  than  the  British  economy 
itself  can  manage . 

Opaque  white  twist  and  colour  twist  stem  glasses  have  survived 
in  considerable  quantities .  The  best  performance  has  come 
from  the  prettiest .  Photograph:  Sotheby's. 
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FIRST  EDITIONS  OF 

18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  NOVELS 


The  overall  increase  in  value  over  the  last  tenyears 
of  the  first  editions  of  18th  century  English 
novels,  as  represented  by  the  better  known  works 
of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne  and  Smollett,  is 
tentatively  put  at  180  per  cent .  This  amounts,  of  course , 
to  a  fairly  slow  rate  of  growth  in  comparison  to  other 
sectors  of  the  book  market  and  to  other  alternative 
investments.  The  reasons  for  its  disappointing  growth 
are  not  altogether  clear.  The  18th  century  novel  was 
something  of  a  literary  experiment  and  its  practitioners 
were  certainly  less  accomplished  than  their  19th  century 
counterparts . 

Pamela  by  Samuel  Richardson  is  often  taken  to  be  the 
first  English  novel  and  its  origin  tells  much  of  the 
social  context  in  which  it  is  set.  Richardson  was  a 
printer  who  saw  there  was  a  market  for  a  volume  of  letters 
that  could  be  used  as  models  by  uneducated  people  to  help 
them  when  called  upon  to  write  formal  letters  in  various 
situations.  Samuel  Richardson  is  presumed  to  have  been 
at  work  on  number  138  -  from  'a  Father  to  a  Daughter  in 
Service,  on  hearing  of  her  Master's  attempting  her 
Virtue'  -  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  series  of 
fictional  letters  home  from  a  girl  in  service  with  a 
lecherous  squire  would  make  an  amusing  read.  The 
subject-matter  was  well  judged,  for  almost  every  poten- 
tial reader  employed  servants. 
The  canon  of  the  day  provided  one  standard  of  morality 


PRICE-MOVEMENTS 
FOR  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  NOVELS 


1968-1972 

1974-1976 

1978-1981 

Samuel  Richardson  (166 

9-1761) 

Pamela,  or  Virtue 
Rewarded 

£500-£1300 

£1500-£2500 

£2700-£5000 

Clarissa 

£60-£100 

£150-£300 

£200-£300 

Sir  Charles  Grandison 

£20-£60 

£80-£120 

£150-£200 

Henry  Fielding  (1707-1 

754) 

The  History  of  Joseph 
Andrews 

£100-£200 

£200-£300 

£300-£500 

The  History  of  Tom 
Jones,  a  Foundling 

£140-£520 

£160-£310 

£300-£500 

Amelia 

£20-£100 

£80-£120 

£100-£400 

Tobias  Smollett  (1721- 

1771) 

The  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle 

£70-£180 

£130-£300 

£100-£300 

The  Adventure  of 
Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom 

£20-£50 

£50-£80 

£50-£100 

Humphrey  Clinker 

£60-£200 

£100-£200 

£200-£300 

Laurence  Sterne  (1713- 

1768) 

Trlstram  Shandy 

£75-£320 

£400-£600 

£380-£1250 

Sentimental  Journey 
through  France  and 
Italy 

£40-£150 

£100-£200 

£110-£450 

Note :  Price-ranges  are  based  on  copies  sold  at  auction  in 
various  conditions  and  on  estimates  arrived  at  by  reference  to 
  retail  prices. 


for  men  and  another  for  women,  with  the  result  that  the 
master's  infidelities  (if  he  were  married)  and  where 
they  might  lead  must  have  been  a  recurring  nightmare  for 
countless  middle  and  upper  class  wives.  The  plot  of 
Pamela  and  its  successors  fitted  perfectly  too  with  that 
other  preoccupation  of  the  day,  social  advancement . 

Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded  -  to  give  it  its  full  title 
which  more  or  less  gives  away  the  ending  in  which  Pamela 
marries  the  lecherous  but,  we  are  invited  to  believe, 
reformed  Squire  B  -  is  the  seminal  work  of  this  genre  and 
has  always  been  the  highest  priced.  The  price  in  1970  was 
£1000  .  Copies  turn  up  on  the  market  quite  frequently  and 
those  in  good  condition  were  fetching  £2000  plus  off  and 
on  throughout  the  1970s.  Maggs  currently  have  a  superb 
copy  at  £5500.  Richardson's  next  best  known  novel 
Clarissa,  although  regarded  by  many  as  a  subtler  and  more 
profound  work,  is  still  only  a  £200-£300  book,  having 
sold  at  around  £100  in  1970  .  A  first  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  selling  in  1970  for£10-£50  has  moved  up  to  £200 
today . 

Monitoring  price-movements  in  the  book  market  is  beset 
by  the  endless  shades  of  condition  in  which  the  same  book 
may  be  sold.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  18th  century 
novels  have  on  the  whole  been  a  poor  investment,  even 
losing  money  in  real  terms.  Many  other  sectors  of  the 
market,  including  18th  century  poetry .  early  bindings, 
science  and  medicine ,  colour-plate  books  and  even  modern 
first  editions  have  performed  better. 

The  outlook  for  prices  is  by  no  means  bright .  Although 
libraries,  even  during  the  present  recession,  have 
managed  to  find  the  money  for  the  works  they  really 
wanted,  the  competition  among  collectors  is  certainly 
reduced.  But  the  market  is  by  no  means  simple;  the 
eccentricities  of  book-collectors  are  well  known  and 
investors  should  take  careful  note  of  them.  It  was  common 
practice  among  book-buyers  during  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  to  take  a  new  book  direct  from  the  book-seller 
to  the  book-binder  there  to  have  it  covered  usually  in 
full  calf.  Yet,  however  fine  the  binding,  collectors 
will  pay  more  for  a  copy  in  its  original  boards,  provided 
it  is  also  in  good  condition . 

Most  of  the  18th  century  novelists  are  already  fully 
appreciated.  Nevertheless,  some  rare  works  by  minor  but 
underrated  novelists  are  now  commanding  several  hundred 
pounds.  The  novels  of  the  Minerva  Press,  which  published 
about  a  hundred  authors  between  1780  and  1810,  are  now 
attracting  more  attention  and  there  are  surely  some 
minor  discoveries  to  be  made  . 

Among  the  majors,  the  boisterous  good  humour  of 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  made  into  a  successful  film,  is 
understandably  and  universally  popular .  But  the  'moral- 
ity' of  so  much  18th  century  writing  has  not  lasted  too 
well  and,  students  apart,  few  readers  are  drawn  to  the 
novels  today.  In  the  same  way,  the  cult  of  'feeling' 
started  by  Sterne  seems  cloying  and  self-conscious 
today,  while  the  biliousness  of  Smollett  is  no  easier  to 
take . 

Although  at  their  best  the  English  18th  century  novels 
were  brilliantly  funny  and  masterpieces  of  observation , 
the  following  for  them  has  thinned  out  and  they  are  seen 
more  as  amusing  relics  than  relevant  today.  Investors 
should  therefore  go  for  livelier  markets. 
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Geoffrey  Ash  ton 

SHAKESPEARE  ON  SHOW 


Amajor  exhibition  opened  recently  at  Yale,  showing  the  influetice  of  Shakespeare  on  ati  over  the  last  272 years 


The  Yale  Center  for  British  Art  has 
mounted  the  biggest  ever  exhibition  of 
Shakespeare  in  art.  Well  over  200  paintings, 
drawings,  prints  and  books  illustrate  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  from  the  first  illustrated 
edition  of  1709  to  a  series  of  extravagantly 
adulatory  mid-Victorian  pictures.  Larger  than 
any  of  the  four  hundred  year  celebrations  in 
1964,  this  exhibition  comprises  items  drawn 
mostly  from  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
British  Art  Center.  Other  sources  of  material 
are  the  Lewis  Walpole  Library,  Connecticut, 
now  part  of  Yale  University  and  the  Yale 
University  Libraries.  The  Shakespeare  collec- 
tion at  the  British  Art  Center  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  after  those  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre  Gallery  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  and 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington 
D.C.  Most  of  the  material  was  bought  directly 
from  the  American  Shakespeare  Theatre  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1975,  built  up  by 
Lincoln  Kirstein.  Financial  circumstances 
forced  the  theatre  to  sell  and  the  works  that 
were  not  acquired  by  the  British  Art  Center 
were  auctioned  by  Sotheby's  in  New  York  in 
1976. 

Because  the  exhibition  is  essentially  an 
airing  of  the  Center's  property  there  are  some 
inevitable  gaps  in  the  survey.  Yale  has  none  of 
the  original  drawings  for  the  early  18th- 
century  editions  of  Shakespeare  such  as  those 
in  the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Washington  D.C. 
and  San  Marino,  California  and  those  huge 
gloomy  late- 18th-century  canvases  are  also 
missing.  However,  early  19th-century  Shake- 
speare illustration  is  well  represented,  notably 
with  a  group  of  34  drawings  by  Robert  Smirke, 
and  the  lighter  side  of  the  Boydell  Shakespeare 
Gallery  is  shown  by  12  works.  There  is  an 
important  group  of  drawings  by  Henry 
William  Bunbury,  a  group  by  Benjamin 
Haydon  for  his  early  Macbeth  picture  and  a 
unique  group  by  Mary  Hoare.  There  is  also  a 
section  devoted  to  satirical  prints.  The 
exhibition  is  corseted  by  a  representative 
selection  of  illustrated  editions  of  Shakespeare 
from  the  1709  Rowe  edition  to  the  Tallis 
edition  of  1850,  the  first  to  be  illustrated  with 
engravings  after  daguerreotypes.  The  actors  in 
the  Tallis  daguerreotypes  represent  the  cream 


Pieter  van  Bleeck  (1700-1764). 

Mrs.  Gibber  in  the  character  of  Gordelia, 

84  X  82  inches.  Yale  Genter for  British  Art, 

Paul  Mellon  Gollection,  New  Haven, 

Gonnecticut,  USA. 

Photograph:  Michael  Marsland. 
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of  the  early  Victorian  stage. 

Unequivocally  greater  art  and  possibly 
greater  acting  is  to  be  seen  in  the  two  major 
paintings:  Pieter  Van  Bleeck's  portrait  oiMrs. 
Gibber  as  Gordelia  painted  c.  1754  and 
Benjamin  Wilson's  David  Garrick  and  George 
Anne  Bellamy  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  dated 
1753.  They  are  among  the  most  important 
theatrical  paintings  of  the  18th-century.  The 
Yale  exhibition  features  a  group  of  drawings  by 
Mary  Hoare,  daughter  of  William  Hoare  the 
artist,  which  predate  the  Boydell  Shakespeare 
Gallery,  by  nearly  ten  years.  They  show  a 
preference  for  scenes  with  female  characters. 
The  more  humorous  side  of  Shakespeare  is 
shown  in  Henry  William  Bunbury's  Twenty- 
Two  Plates,  illustrative  of  various  interesting 
scenes  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare .  There  are 
seven  original  drawings  by  Bunbury  drawn  in 
the  mid- 1790s  as  well  as  two  scenes  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  engraved. 

Political  caricaturists  went  a  step  further 
and  culled  much  of  the  biting  wit  out  of 
Shakespearean  images.  Some  political  figures 


seem  to  have  attracted  more  Shakespearean 
analogies  than  others.  The  Scottish  Lord  Bute 
was  cast,  inevitably,  in  the  role  of  Macbeth  but 
also  appeared  as  Claudius  in  Hamlet.  The 
group  of  Shakespearean  caricatures  in  the  Yale 
exhibition  represents  a  strangely  untapped 
source  of  study  of  Shakespeare's  influence  on 
the  visual  arts.  A  more  particular  source  of 
artistic  inspiration  has  been  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man  speech  from  As  You  Like  It  and  the 
exhibition  includes  several  series  of  illustra- 
tions based  on  this  speech  such  as  Smirke's 
pictures  for  the  Boydell  Shakespeare  Gallery 
and  Henry  Aiken's  comic  series  of  1824. 

The  exhibition  concludes  with  a  group  of 
the  more  fanciful  works  of  art  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare:  groups  of  his  charac- 
ters, Westall's  young  Shakespeare  dreaming  in 
the  pose  of  a  fashionable  portrait  and  George 
Cruikshank's  very  young  Shakespeare  being 
born  on  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Playhouse. 
Shakespeare  and  British  Art  which  opened  at 
the  Yale  Center  for  British  Art  on  23  April 
1981  continues  until  5  July  1981. 
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JOAN  COLLINS  AT  HOME 

'[lore  mixing  things' says  Joan  Collins, 
the  amatem  collector  par  excellence. 
Her  enthusiasm  for  Aii  Nouveaii  and  Art  Deco 
has  (h'tennined  the  decoration  of  her  home. 


Joan  Collins  is  the  amateur  collector  par 
excellence  -  enthusiastic  without  becom- 
ing obsessive,  reluctant  to  buy  an  object, 
picture  or  piece  of  furniture  unless  it  can  be 
used  within  the  decoration  of  her  home  and 
finding,  in  collecting  artefacts  from  the  past,  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure  and  a  way  of 
expressing  her  personality  and  of  giving 
individuality  to  her  Mayfair  home. 

She  readily  admits  to  being  something  of  a 
squirrel  and  many  corners,  notably  in  her 
sitting  room,  are  filled  with  a  delightful  clutter 
of  eye-catching  objects.  The  entrance  hall 
gives  a  first  impression  of  her  eclecticism  and 
of  her  st\  le. 

'I  love  mixing  things',  she  says  and  confesses 
to  a  penchant  for  ornate  car\ed  furniture.  In 
the  hall  an  Oriental  carved  wood  plant  stand  is 
juxtaposed  with  an  extravagantly  baroque 
carved  wrxid  Victorian  cheval  mirror.  A 
Symbolist  /in  de  Steele  sculpture  in  bronze  and 
ivory  by  Grisard  and  an  erotic  print  by  Vertcs 
add  to  the  wilful  variety. 

Furniture,  howc\cr,  i«  not  Miss  Collins' 
primary  interest  as  'IN.  :,  ,i  serves, 
rather,  to  create  an  am.  u  \i  she  likes, 


'warm  and  inviting',  and  in  which  the  pictures 
and  objects  which  fascinate  her  can  be 
displayed  to  advantage.  Her  special  interests 
are  in  the  creations  of  the  Art  Nouveau  era  and 
in  the  stylish  objects  produced  in  the  years 
between  the  wars.  From  the  earlier  Art 
Nouveau  period  she  has  prints,  silver, 
metalwork,  sculpture,  and  glass,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  sensual  flowing  lines,  the  richly 
decorative  floral  or  figurative  themes  asso- 
ciated with  the  style.  From  the  twenties  and 
the  thirties,  she  has  accumulated  glass  in  a 
variety  of  guises,  pictures,  and,  above  all,  a 
representative  collection  of  the  stylised  decor- 
ative figures  in  bronze  or  ivory  and  bronze 
which  so  perfectly  capture  the  flavour  of  their 
era  and  which  have  developed  into  a  very 
strong  market  over  the  last  ten  years.  Miss 
Collins  sighs  with  relief  that  her  major 
acquisitions  were  made  before  prices  reached 
their  present  dizzy  heights.  For  her,  half  the 
fun  in  collecting  has  been  in  buying  objects 
which  were  in  the  early  stages  of  popular  re- 
appraisal, before  they  reached  the  status  of 
gilt-td^ed  market  classics.  Her  biggest  regret 
is  in  not  having  bought  a  Tiffany  Studios 


leaded-glass  table  lamp  before  they  too  rose  so 
dramatically  in  price. 

Miss  Collins'  collection  is  in  everyday  use,  a 
part  of  her  home,  and  practical  considerations 
outweigh  others,  so  there  is  no  room  for  objects 
which  could  be  a  source  of  anxiety.  Despite  her 
admiration  for  the  creations  of  the  great 
jewellers  of  the  Art  Deco  era,  she  has  made  a 
wise  decision  for  her  own  peace  of  mind  not  to 
indulge  that  particular  passion.  Her  collection 
of  exquisite  fashion  and  theatrical  costume 
designs  by  Erte,  in  their  meticulous  jewel-like 
perfection  provides  a  delightful  and  more 
practical  alternative. 

Miss  Collins'  interest  in  the  past  was 
wakened  in  the  early  fifties,  when  she  became 
fascinated  with  the  fashions,  the  costumes  and 
hairstyles  of  the  twenties  and  of  the  influential 
years  when  Paul  Poiret  was  revolutionising  the 
world  of  couture.  Poiret  and  Chanel  were  great 
heroes  and  she  would  research  their  neglected 
era  and  design  costumes  reflecting  their  styles. 
These  interests  faded  into  the  background 
when  she  became  an  actress. 

They  did  not  disappear,  however,  and  were 
rekindled  when  she  settled  into  her  first 


JM 


apartment,  in  New  York,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  The  birth  of  her  first  child  gave  an 
incentive  and  her  very  first  area  of  interest  as  a 
collector  was  in  Art  Nouveau  silver  frames 
which  were  used  to  display  photographs  of  her 
child.  Today  a  large  collection  of  these  frames 
crowds  table  tops  and  shelves  and  provides  an 
ideal  means  to  display  favourite  family 
photographs. 

The  coup  de  foudre  however  came  in  about 
1970  when  Miss  Collins  'became  an  avid 
collector  overnight . '  Her  continuing  interest  in 
Art  Nouveau  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  small 
collection  of  cameo  glass  from  the  Galle  and 
Daum  workshops  and  a  range  of  other  items 
including  lithographs  by  Alphonse  Mucha  and 
W.  M.  F.  metal  wares.  The  new  passion,  the 
overriding  enthusiasm  was  for  Art  Deco,  for 
the  period  which  had  originally  captivated  her 
as  a  child,  and  within  Art  Deco  her  two  great 
loves  were  for  the  figures  of  Demetre  Chiparus 
and  his  contemporaries  and,  most  especially, 
for  the  work  of  Erte,  the  brilliant  and  ever- 
inventive  Russian-born  fashion  illustrator  and 
theatrical  designer. 

Miss  Collins'  collection  of  Art  Deco  figures 
includes  works  by  Chiparus,  Preiss,  Godard, 
Lorenzl  and  Professor  Poertzel.  A  Godard 
sculpture  of  a  dancing  girl  in  a  costume 
inspired,  surely,  by  Bakst's  costumes  for 
ScheHerezade  is  amongst  her  favourite  ob- 
jects, as  is  a  group  by  Poertzel  of  a  pierrot  and 
pierette  dancing.  There  is  only  one  figure  by 
Preiss,  his  well-known  Con  Brio,  but  a  wide 
variety  by  Chiparus.  Amongst  these  are  an 
exuberant  dancing  girl  in  a  jewelled  cat-suit 
which  could  have  been  designed  by  Erte,  an 
almost  naked  figure  of  an  odalisque,  and  the 
group  Les  amis  de  toujours  of  a  woman  with 
two  elegant  dogs.  These  sculptures  vie  for 
one's  attention  in  the  sitting  room  where,  on 
the  walls,  between  the  contemporary  prints  by 
Dali  and  Vasarely,  are  hung  a  series  of  fine 
early  designs  by  Erte. 

Miss  Collins  so  admires  Erte  that  for  her 
recent  role  in  The  Last  of  Mrs  Cheney  at  the 
Cambridge  Theatre  she  invited  him  to  design  a 
costume  for  her  and  it  was  in  this,  most 
appropriately,  that  she  chose  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  The  Connoisseur.  Miss  Collins  was 
photographed  in  her  most  self-indulgent 
room,  her  bedroom,  a  harmony  of  broken 
whites,  creams  and  palest  pinks  with  thirties 
mirror-glass  tables  and  large  areas  of  wall 
mirror.  It  is  here  that  she  keeps  her  favourite 
object,  a  highly  stylised  mixed  media  group  of 
a  woman  and  a  dog  by  the  Austrian  sculptor 
Hagenaur.  Miss  Collins  seemed  unhappy  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  room  was  a  thirties 
Hollywood  style  pastiche,  preferring  to 
describe  it  as  'in  the  style  of  Syrie  Maugham'. 

3:  Art  Nouveau  works  of  art,  showing  the 
highly  decorative  nature  of  the  collection. 

4:  A  collection  of  Art  Deco  bronze  and  ivory 
figures,  displayed  in  the  living  room. 
Photographs:  l/mia  (Mttell 
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Thea  O'Lvon-Hall 


LIVING  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


Contemporary  paintings  require  strong  and  positive 
handling  if  they  are  not  to 
dominate  their  surroundings.  The  need  to  create 
a  balanced  and  harmonious  environment 
determined  the  design  for  the  London  apariment  of 
a  collector  with  a  passion 
for 20th  century  art 


1:  Patrick  Caulfield  in  the  dining  room. 


Displaying  paintings  and  works  of  art  in  a 
domestic  environment  can  be  difficult. 
Since  the  last  war  contemporary  painting  has 
become  progressively  more  extreme,  in 
colour,  size  and  impact,  increasing  all  the 
while  the  problems  faced  by  private  collectors 
with  limited  areas  for  display.  In  a  gallery 
setting,  the  paintings  can  be  shown  in  isolation 
or  carefully  arranged  groups,  against  a  con- 
trolled neutral  or  even  sterile  background, 
preferably  without  either  domestic  or  human 
interference.  This  approach  to  display  allows 
the  paintings  to  dominate;  it  can  also  be 
restful,  requiring  little  effort  or  contribution 
from  the  spectator.  During  the  1960s  and 
1970s  this  gallery  style  became  quite  fashion- 
able, with  the  result  that  it  began  to  influence 
the  design  of  domestic  interiors.  Bright  and 
dynamic  paintings  were  regularly  displayed 
against  tasteful,  muted  and  ultimately  very 
boring  settings  and  little  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  any  harmony  between  the  works  of 
art  and  their  environment. 

A  London-based  collector,  who  lives  with  a 
large  and  frequently  changing  range  of 
20th  century  paintings  and  sculpture,  found 
that  he  had  fallen  into  this  trap.  His  apartment, 
though  carefully  designed,  had  become  a  bland 
and  uninspiring  setting  that  was  increasingly 
dominated  by  the  paintings  on  display. 
Although  his  enthusiasm  for  the  paintings 
knew  no  bounds,  he  found  that  their  control  of 
his  environment  actually  limited  his  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  Realising,  therefore,  that  some 
drastic  replanning  was  essential,  the  collector 
asked  London  designer  Chester  Jones  for  help. 
The  brief  was  simple:  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  paintings  and  their 
surroundings  would  be  in  harmony. 

Chester  began  from  first  principles.  He  was 
able  to  abandon  all  the  existing  furniture  and 
contents  and  replan  the  apartment  on  different 
lines.  His  primary  aim  was  to  create  a  colour 
balance  between  the  paintings  and  their 
surroundings,  matching  the  bright  colours  and 
strong  shapes  in  the  paintings  with  the  style  of 
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2:  The  hall  sets  the  style  for  the  apartment  by 
mixing  together  the  avant  garde  with 
traditional  20th  century  art:  Howard 
Hodgkin's  Cafe  at  the  Grand  Palais,  and  a 
Matisse  drawing  are  complemented  by  the 
bold  furniture. 

3:  In  the  bedroom  there  is  a  quieter 
atmosphere,  balanced  by  Kenneth  Martin's 
Chance  and  Order  22  Black. 

4:  The  dining  room  provides  deliberate  and 
exciting  contrasts  with  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Roy  Lichtenstein  and  Jean 
Dubuffet,  furniture  specially  designed  by 
Chester  Jones,  a  Herez  carpet  and  an  18th 
century  sideboard. 


the  interior  design.  Totality,  Chester  believes, 
is  the  most  important  aspect  of  any  com- 
mission, a  totality  that  reflects  the  de- 
signer's sympathy  towards  the  intricate 
details  of  the  commission.  These  may  take  the 
form  of  the  client's  lifestyle,  the  architectural 
features  of  the  building,  or  as  in  this  case,  the 
problems  posed  by  a  major  collection.  He 
therefore  used  the  chromatic  grammar  in- 
herent in  the  paintings  to  determine  the  design 
of  carpets,  cushions,  banquettes  and  so  on. 
Most  of  the  furniture  was  specially  made  for 
the  apartment,  in  a  big  and  bold  style  drawn 
directly  from  the  paintings. 

At  the  same  time,  Chester  had  to  create  a 


setting  that  was  flexible.  The  collection  of 
paintings  changes  continuously  as  new  pieces 
arrive  to  replace  others  that  have  been  loaned 
to  exhibitions.  Once  again,  this  was  achieved 
by  making  the  environment  as  strong  as  the 
paintings  so  that  the  absence  of  a  particular 
item  would  not  be  obvious.  There  is  also  an 
inherent  growth  potential  within  the  apart- 
ment, to  allow  for  the  future  development  of 
the  collection. 

The  apartment  is  a  reflection  of  the  owner's 
passion  for  20th  century  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  it  has  managed  to  avoid  the  timid  and 
reverential  approach  to  display  and  decoration 
that  has  blighted  so  many  collections.  In  this 


setting,  the  paintings  can  come  to  life  and 
be  a  vital  part  of  a  balanced,  domestic 
environment. 


5  &  6:  The  sitting  room  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
apartment,  with  sculpture  by  Laurens, 
Picasso  and  Barry  Flanagan  and  paintings 
and  drawings  by  Warhol,  Morris  Louis, 
Kenneth  Nolan  and  Lipschitz.  The  carpets, 
upholstery  and  cushions  reflect  the  bold, 
graphic  qualities  of  the  paintings,  while  the 
furniture  as  in  the  dining  room,  shows  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  Arts  and  Crafts  style. 
Photographs:  Michael  Nicholson. 
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Patchwork  and  appliqued  quilts  are  one  of 
man's  more  sensible  inventions.  Emerg- 
ing out  of  necessity  and  thrift,  from  a  primitive 
need  for  warmth  and  repair,  the  craft  of 
patching  developed  into  something  ravishingly 
decorative  and  refined.  Even  so,  there  is  never 
a  departure  from  its  essentially  functional  role, 
whether  the  cloth  is  pieced  together  in  the  form 
of  a  picturesque  wall-hanging,  or  made  into  the 
prettiest  coverlet  of  delicate  silks  and  ribbons. 

The  Victorians  developed  a  passion  for 
patchwork,  while  in  America,  quilts  became  a 
design  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Increasingly  over  the  last  two  decades, 
people  have  been  talking  about  American 
quilts;  they  acclaim  them  as  an  heroic  form  of 
folk  art,  they  collect  them,  exhibit  them,  or 
write  books  about  them. 

Jane  Kasmin  chose  to  collect  English  quilts 
instead.  Initially  she  set  about  making  a  log- 
cabin  quilt  of  her  own.  It  took  her  three  years 
to  complete,  during  which  she  learnt  about  the 
kind  of  design  problems,  the  care,  and  the 
infinite  pleasures  and  possibilities  involved  in 
creating  a  pieced  quilt.  Using  this  to  guide  her, 
she  has  been  able  to  form  a  delightful 
collection  of  good  quality  quilts,  mostly 
English,  but  with  some  American,  Canadian, 
and  Welsh  examples  as  well. 

The  quilts  were  formerly  a  part  of  Mrs. 
Kasmin's  collection,  and  they  will  all  be  for 
sale.  The  1930's  fan-patterned  quilt  is  the  most 
interesting,  and  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest. 
The  triumph  of  Mrs.  Kasmin's  private 
collection  is  the  early  nineteenth  century 
tumbling  blocks  quilt  made  in  velvets  and 
silks.  Many  of  the  textiles  are  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  silk  pieces,  which  are  in 
excellent  condition,  come  from  crinolines 
worn  before  it  was  fashionable  to  put  weights 
in  the  hems  -  a  habit  which  damaged  the  silks. 

The  collection  is  not  a  static  one,  it  grows 
and  changes  a  bit  each  year,  and  it  has  a  rather 
interesting  history.  In  the  spring  of  1975,  Mrs. 
Kasmin  joined  forces  with  Paul  Taylor  and 
Ron  Simpson  when  they  hung  their  first 
exhibition  in  Canada  House,  and  for  the 
following  three  years  they  proceeded  to  travel 
all  over  Britain,  exhibiting  their  quilts  in 
galleries,  libraries,  banks  and  museums. 

As  the  exhibition  moved  from  the  Gardner 
Centre  Gallery  at  Sussex  University,  to 
Cardiff  University,  Northampton,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Inverness,  Aber- 
deen .  .  .  eighteen  exhibitions  in  all,  it 
snowballed  into  a  tremendous  flurry  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  The  show  frequently  had  to 
be  extended,  and  in  Durham  and  the  north, 
where  the  quilting  tradition  is  still  very  much 
alive,  their  success  was  overwhelming.  In- 
deed, the  exhibition  of  Irish  quilts  shown  at 
Somerset  House,  London,  and  Paul  Taylor's 
and  Ron  Simpson's  more  recent  display  at  the 
Gimpel  Fils  Gallery,  stimulated  a  new  wave  of 
interest  that,  with  some  amplification,  and 
further  similar  exhibitions,  could  perhaps 
bring  about  a  revival  of  this  most  traditional 
form  of  cottage  industry  in  the  1980s. 


Clare  Cooper 


COLLECTING  QUILTS 


There  is  a  glorious  array  of quilts  which  form  a  decorative  backg?vund  to  the 
well-designed  modem  furniture  at  Coexistence, 
2  Conduit  Buildings,  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  W.C.2. 
They  will  be  on  show  until  13  June. 
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/;  and  6:  twentieth  century  log-cabin  quilt, 
English,  made  by  Mrs.  Kasmin  from  an 
assortment  of  cottons. 

2:  and  9:  1 930s  English  fan  quilt. 

3:  Nineteenth-century  military  quilt, 
English,  made  by  a  soldier  out  of  old  uniforms 
and  pieces  of  blanket. 


4:  Nineteenth-century  American  pieced  quilt 
in  pin-wheel  pattern  made  in  cottons. 
The  green  is  home  dyed. 

5:,  7:  and  10:  Early  nineteenth-century 
English  quilt, 
tumbling  blocks  pattern. 

8:  Nineteenth-century  cotton  quilt, 
square-in-the-middle  pattern. 
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Geoffrey  Beard 


ENGLISH  WOODCARVERS 

The  exuberance  of  18th  century  interior  design  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  great  woodcatxers. 


For  many  years  Dr.  Geoffrey  Beard  (University  of  Lancaster)  has 
concentrated  his  research  on  the  careers  of  craftsmen  working  in 
England  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  This  month  sees  the  publication 
of  his  Craftsmen  and  Interior  Decoration  in  England,  1660-1820 
(Bartholomew).  Geoffrey  Beard  writes  here  about  some  of  the  woodcar- 
vers  who  are  listed  among  the  725  craftsmen  in  the  dictionary  section  of 
his  book. 

In  recent  years  the  researches  of  several  scholars  have  done  much  to 
bring  understanding  to  the  dark  areas  of  English  architecture  and 
craftmanship.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  exam- 
ine the  activities  of  Georgian 
woodcarxers  other  than 
Grinling  Gibbons,  the 
brightest  talent  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  A  full  study  of 
this  master  craftsman  has 
been  produced  by  Mr.  David 
Green. 

In  the  late  17th  centur}- 
the  period  of  splendour  in 
interior  decoration,  stretch- 
ing back  across  the  troublous 
years  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
days  of  Inigo  Jones,  had 
played  itself  in.  Gibbons, 
Jonathan  Maine,  Edward 
Pearce,  Thomas  Young  and 
others  were  busily  engaged 
at  stone  and  woodcarv^ing; 
Verrio  and  Laguerre  were 
embellishing  almost  even,' 
ceiling  of  note;  and  the 
skilled  decorative  smith  Jean 
Tijou,  was  creating  filigree 
patterns  in  wrought- iron. 
George  London,  Henr\' 
Wise  and  Stephen  Switzer 
were  transforming  wilder- 
nesses into  ordered  patterns 
and  long  vistas  of  canals, 
cascades  and  fountains.  Du- 
fresnoy  and  Francis  la  Pierre 
stretched  their  velvets  and 
damasks  over  skilfully 
wrought  wood  and  erected 
the  great  state  beds  that  still 
adorn  many  country'  houses. 
Within  the  early  years  of  the  ^ 

18th  centun,'  the  activities  of  Colen  Campbell,  Lord  Burlington  and 
other  architects  heralded  an  Inigo  Jones-Palladio  revival,  and  a  new 
group  of  talented  craftsmen  were  born  who  had  no  allegiance  to  the  styles 
of  William  III. 

In  the  north,  at  York,  there  was  an  old  fashioned  Company  and 
Fellowship  of  Carpenters,  and  for  the  18th  century  the  registers  of 
apprentices  show  that  among  the  comb-makers,  translators,  sadlers, 
pewterers,  silk-weavers  and  brass-founders  some  358  joiners  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  together  with  23  carvers  and  65  cabinet-makers. 


The  number  of  joiners  is  a  five-fold  increase  on  that  recorded  in  the  17th 
centurj'  and  is  indicative  of  the  great  burst  of  building  by  the  Whig 
noblemen.  The  York  craftsmen  were  the  only  serious  rivals  to  the  large 
concentration  of  woodworkers  in  London. 

In  York  activities  centred  around  the  Etty  family.  The  most  important 
members  were  John  Etty  and  his  son  William.  John  was  born  in  1634  and 
by  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1708  had  earned  enough  fame  for  it  to 
be  stated  on  his  monument  at  All  Saints,  North  Street,  York  that  he  had 
acquired  'great  knowledge  of  mathematics,  especially  geometry  and 

architecture  in  all  its  parts, 
far  beyond  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  this  city'.  He 
would  have  known  Grinling 
Gibbons,  who  stayed  with 
the  Etty  family  for  a  short 
time  when  he  first  came  to 
England. 

Gibbons  and  Etty  would 
also  have  known  a  vety 
competent  joiner  and  carver, 
William  Thornton  of  York 
(f.  1670-1721).  On  his  mem- 
orial stone  at  St  Olave's, 
York  it  is  recorded  that  by 
'the  ablest  judge  in  the 
former  kind  of  work'  - 
meaning  joinery  -  and  in 
person  perhaps  by  the  Ettys, 
'he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
best  artist  in  England  for 
architecture:  his  reparation 
of  Beverley  Minster  ought  to 
give  him  a  lasting  memorial'. 
This  is  not  idle  flatter^'  but 
refers  to  the  very  elaborate 
timber  structure  that  Thorn- 
ton constructed  (1716-20) 
under  the  supervision  of 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor  for 
restoring  to  the  vertical  the 
north  transept  of  Beverley 
Minster. 

Thornton  was  equally  feli- 
citous in  car\'ing,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  was  he 
who  worked  at  the  delightful 
Yorkshire  villa  of  Ebberston, 
designed  in  1718  by  Colen 
Campbell.  He  was  also  the 
architect  of  Beningbrough  in  N.  Yorkshire,  a  house  with  superb  carving 
and  joinery  (some  dated  1716),  presumably  from  his  hand.  If  the 
activities  of  Etty  and  Thornton  were  all  important  to  the  reputation  of 
the  so-called  'York  School'  of  carvers,  a  title  which  descended  on  Daniel 
Her\'e,  Charles  Mitley,  Richard  Fisher  and  Daniel  Shillito,  the  early 
Georgian  period  saw  great  London  activity  by  the  'Master  Sculptor  and 
Car\'er  in  Wood'  to  the  King  by  James  Richards  (fl.  1718-59).  Richards 
who  was  appointed  by  George  I  in  1721  to  succeed  Grinling  Gibbons, 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  carvers  of  his  age,  and  worked  in 
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particular  for  Colen  Campbell  and  William 
Kent.  In  addition  to  joiner\  and  wood-carving 
of  large  items  such  as  the  Royal  Barge  (1731-2) 
which  Kent  designed  for  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Richards  may  well  have  carved  some  of 
the  opulent  baroque  'Kentian'  furniture. 

The  list  of  works  by  Richards  is  not  yet 
extensive  -  perhaps  a  dozen  commissions,  but 
all  of  it  is  of  the  highest  quality.  It  has  been 
particularly  satisfying  to  establish  his 
presence  -  by  the  mention  of  his  'man'  Ralph 
Kite,  in  sun  iving  archives  at  Houghton  Hall, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  great  Norfolk  house 
designed  by  Colen  Campbell.  A  Georgian 
architect,  as  at  other  times,  used  only  crafts- 
men on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  Richards 
worked  for  Campbell  at  several  houses  from 
1718  until  the  architect's  death  in  1729.  The 
mention  of  his  name  in  documented  examples 
allows  attribution  to  him  of  the  fine  doorcases 
at  Mereworth,  where  no  documentation  sur- 
vives and  possibly  at  Ditchley.  The  great 
niches  and  doorcases  at  Ditchley  (c.  1725) 
suggest  by  their  quality  the  presence  of 
Richards  and  Kite,  working  alongside,  as  on 
several  other  occasions,  the  Italian  stuccatoti 
and  the  London  statuaries. 

As  we  still  know  all  too  little  about  the 
craftsmen  used  by  Kent,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
recording  that  in  the  sumptuous  tow-n  house  he 
designed  in  1745  at  44  Berkeley  Square  his 
car\'er  wa^  \\'illiam  Barlow,  who  also  worked 
with  Richards  on  Henrys  Pelham's  house  in 
-Arhngton  Street.  Barlow's  Kentian  Friezes 
with  Foliages,  Festoons,  Shells  and  Flowers 
cost  48  shillings  each.  By  1754  Richards  was 
judged  'infirm'  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
assistant  George  Murray.  He  helped  his 
master  wuth  his  duties  as  'Master  Sculptor  and 
Car\-er  to  the  Crown',  but  only  lived  until 
1761,  two  years  after  Richards,  and  only 
enjoved  the  royal  warrant  for  one  year. 

In  \\'estminster  Abbey  the  carved  wood- 
work screen  and  organ  gallery  (1729)  needed  to 
be  splendid,  as  did  the  teredos  (1732)  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  work  was  given  to 
John  Boson  (fl.  1727-43).  With  his  partner 


John  How  he  had  come  to  notice  for  the  work 
he  did  under  Kent's  supervision  at  Kew  Palace 
for  Frederick,  Prince  of  .Wales.  He  also  worked 
on  at  least  four  of  Wren's  city  churches,  and 
died  at  Savile  Street  in  April  1743.  He  had 
subscribed  in  1726  to  Leoni's  edition  oiAlberti, 
an  indication  of  the  reliance  joiners  and  carvers 
placed  on  pattern  books  for  suggesting 
ornaments  to  copy.  Work  for  the  Royal  family 
may  not  have  guaranteed  him  affluence,  and 
for  the  most  part  craftsmen  were  always  short 
of  money.  In  1764  John  Dawson,  when  asked 
to  make  a  mahogany  chimney  surround  for 


Okeover,  Staffordshire  at  a  cost  of  £115, 
complained  this  payment  was  insufficient 
'because  the  stuff  is  excessive  dear'. 

While  supplies  of  timber  were  imported 
regularly  into  London,  Bristol  and  Hull,  an 
enlightened  group  of  patrons  and  architects 
were  becoming  much  more  demanding  about 
quality  and  careful  with  designs.  The  spacious 
days  when  the  owners  of  Burghley,  Dyrham 
and  Kiveton  knew  how  much  they  would  need 
to  lay  out  for  'rich  carved  work',  were  fast 
receding,  and  the  trades  had  become  more 
organised  and  subdivided.  Isaac  Gosset  who 
did  woodcarving  for  Leoni  at  Moulsham  Hall, 
Essex  is  better  known  as  a  wax-modeller:  Jacob 
Gosset  was  a  carver  and  picture-frame  maker 
and  many  earned  their  living  by  gilding  what 
others  had  carved. 

The  most  enigmatic  carver  -  and  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  18th  century  archtitect  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  the  strangest  -  was  Luke 
Lightfoot  {c.  1722-89).  The  son  of  Theophilus 
Lightfoot  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London, 
Luke  was  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Drapers'  Company  in  1743.  With  some  seven 
apprentices  put  to  him  between  1749  and  1767 
his  life  might  have  been  merely  competent  but 
uneventful.  However,  despite  the  awesome 
technique  he  displayed  in  woodcarvings  for  the 
Verney  family  at  Claydon  House,  Bucking- 
hamshire (1757-69)  he  became  greedy,  over- 
charged and  diverted  materials  to  his  own  use. 
I  Ic  was  sued  by  the  2nd  Earl  Verney  and  after 
a  stormy  Chancery  suit,  ended  his  life  as  a 


victualler  at  Denmark  Hill,  Dulwich. 

In  a  compound  of  chinoiserie  and  rococo 
styles,  at  which  Lightfoot  excelled,  a  small 
group  of  mid-century  carvers  were  at  work. 
None  were  more  versatile  than  Matthias  Lock 
and  Thomas  Johnson,  who  both  worked  at 
rococo  furniture  and  carvings  -  Johnson's 
superb  realisations  have  been  documented  by 
Mrs.  Helena  Hayward.  Both  of  them  issued 
important  pattern-books.  Johnson  often  used 
Francis  Barlow's  illustrations  to  Aesop's  Fables 
to  inspire  his  designs,  as  did  the  Oxford 
plasterer,  Thomas  Roberts  (1711-71).  John- 
son also  studied  French  ornamentalists  like 
Cuvillies,  Berain  and  Lemoyne,  and  the  work 
of  Marot,  Brunetti  and  Toro.  Johnson's 
patterns,  derived  from  others,  and  refined  by 
his  own  skill  and  imagination,  were  circulated 
to  other  carvers,  like  Thomas  Paty  of  Bristol 
(1713-89)  and  Sefferin  Aiken  (fl.  1744-82). 
They  glanced  at  them,  and  perhaps  subscribed 
to  them,  but  rarely  troubled  to  master  their 
intricacies.  Yet  Paty  was  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  by  the  late  1750s,  and  a  contemporary 
note  records  that  he  was  'generally  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  carvers  in  England  either  in 
wood  or  stone',  and  that  all  the  ornaments  in 
the  Redland  Chapel,  near  Bristol  'were 
designed  and  carved  by  him'. 

It  is  mere  coincidence  that  after  1760,  when 
more  and  more  commissions  for  the  erection  of 
country  houses  were  given  to  Robert  Adam,  he 
often  used  carvers  of  the  same  initial  surname : 
Sefferin  Aiken,  connected  with  the  family  of 
sporting  painters,  and  John  Adair.  Aiken 
worked  at  Stourhead,  Milton,  Blenheim, 
Somerset  House,  and  at  Adam  commissions 
such  as  Shardeloes  and,  well-documented,  at 
Croome  Court  and  its  nearby  church.  He  is 
mentioned  frequently  in  Adam's  bank-account 


(Drummonds),  and  subscribed  to  Adam's 
book  on  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's  Palace  in 
1764.  John  Adair  worked  for  James  Stuart  at 
Shugborough  and  for  Adam  at  Syon  House. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  complained  to 
Adam  however,  in  a  letter  of  November  1764, 
that :  'those  carved  mouldings  which  have  been 
so  ill-executed  by  Mr.  Adair  ...  be  returned 
him  and  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  you  shall 
approve  of  for  I  would  not,  upon  any  account 
suffer  any  work  to  be  fixed  up  at  Sion  that  is 
not  completely  finished  to  your  satisfaction.' 

It  is  salutary  to  remember  that  the  age  over 
whose  poise  and  elegance  we  enthuse  could 


also  produce  work  below  the  best.  At  20  St. 
James's  Square,  London,  a  fine  Adam  house 
for  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn  (1722-4)  it  was 
necessary  to  remind  the  decorative  painter, 
Antonio  Zucchi  to  'retouch  the  two  bookcases 
(Richard  Collins)  and  finish  them  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Adam'. 

Perhaps  the  last  word  on  all-embracing  last 
services  should  go  to  Godwin  Prince.  On  an 
attractive  trade-card  he  announced  from  'his 
House  near  Durham  Yard  in  the  Strand'  that 
he  did  carving  and  gilding,  and  also  'Perform'd 
Funerals'.  All  would  be  in  the  neatest  manner 
and  the  lowest  price. 


/;  Ditchley  House,  Oxfordshire.  Entrance  hall 
door-case,  c.  1725. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

2:  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  The  Chapel, 
1691-95. 

Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

3:  Claydon  House,  Bucks.,  North  Hall,  south 
wall,  carved  niche  and  door-case  c.  1769. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

4:  State  barge  for  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
1732.  Detail  of  the  carving  of  the  'State 
House',  by  James  Richards. 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich 
Photograph:  National  Maritime  Museum. 

5:  Norfolk  House,  London.  Music  Room,  detail 
of  mirror  above  chimney  piece,  c.  1755. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 
Photograph:  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

6:  Queens  College,  Oxford.  Carved  panel  in 
the  library,  c.  7695. 
Photograph  A.  F.  Kersting. 
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Viz  ienne  Becker 

THE  GRAND  MANNER 

Aspreys,  two  hundred  years  old  this  year, 

have  always  expected  their  customers  to  travel  in  style 


On  21  March,  1884,  Miss  M.  Stratton 
became  the  proud  owner  of  a  fine 
dressing  case,  which  she  purchased  for  £100 
from  C.  Asprey  &  Sons  of  Bond  Street, 
manufacturers  of  dressing  cases,  travelling 
bags  and  writing  cases.  Miss  Stratton's  choice, 
as  described  in  her  invoice,  was  more  modestly 
decorated  than  some  cases,  but  was  still  well 
equipped.  The  case  was  made  of  coromandel 
wood,  with  a  'fall  front',  nickel  plated  hinges 
and  .Asprey 's  patent  double  action  lock.  It  was 
lined  with  silk,  velvet  and  morocco,  with  a 
mirror  and  pocket  in  the  lid  and  a  spring  jewel 
drawer.  The  fittings  included  cut  glass  bottles 
with  silver  tops,  a  set  of  silver-handled  instru- 
ments, a  nickel  horseshoe  clock,  a  set  of  ivory 
brushes,  an  ivor>  Landmirror,  tortoiseshell 
combs,  a  glove  stretcher  and  a  shoe  lifi.  The 
silver  tops  and  ivor.  fittings  were  engraved 
with  Miss  Stratton's  initiiils  and,  to  complete 
the  case,  Miss  Stratton  received  a  gold  key  and 


a  leather  monogrammed  cover. 

This  detailed  order  must  have  been  a  routine 
transaction  for  C.  Asprey  &  Sons  in  1884  as 
they  were  then  a  thriving  concern  with  more 
than  100  years  of  business  behind  them. 
Today,  nearly  another  hundred  years  later, 
Aspreys  celebrate  their  bi-centenary,  still 
flourishing,  and  still  famed  for  that  same 
attention  to  detail,  for  the  same  quality  in 
luxury-  goods,  for  the  most  skilled  and  up  to 
date  craftsmanship,  and  for  the  best  service 
that  money  can  buy. 

William  Asprey  came  from  a  Huguenot 
family  who  had  fled  from  France  and  settled  in 
Mitcham,  a  village  to  the  south  of  London 
where  he  founded  the  family  firm  in  1781.  The 
main  industry'  of  the  area  was  calico  printing, 
and  so  William  Asprey  and  some  of  his 
children  followed  this  trade  until  it  began  to 
decline  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The 
spread  of  industrialisation  then  led  a  new 


generation  of  Aspreys  to  become  ironmongers 
and  smiths.  Their  traditional  family  pride  of 
performance  in  turn  led  to  success  and  a 
measure  of  wealth,  which  enabled  Charles 
Asprey  I  to  expand  his  ambitions.  In  1841  he 
became  a  partner  to  Francis  Kennedy,  a  high 
class  stationer  in  London's  Bond  Street. 
Charles  Asprey  II  joined  his  father  in  the 
business  in  1846,  to  be  followed  by  his  son, 
Charles  III.  In  1847  the  Aspreys  ended  their 
partnership  with  Kennedy  and  moved  to  their 
present  premises  at  166  New  Bond  Street. 

From  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century 
Aspreys  had  begun  to  concentrate  on  develop- 
ing the  fitted  dressing  case,  a  kind  of  combined 
travelling  and  dressing  case,  portable  safe  and 
writing  desk.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Grand  Tour  had  became  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  education  of  any 
well-bred  gentleman  and  accessories  and 
necessities  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  long  journey,  which  at  that  time  would  be 
undertaken  in  a  personal  carriage.  As  travel 
became  easier,  so  the  dressing  case  became  one 
of  the  most  important  personal  items  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

W' hen  they  moved  to  their  own  premises  in 
1847,  Aspreys  were  already  well  known  for 
their  dressing  cases.  Their  success  was  closely 
related  to  the  growth  of  travel.  By  the  1850s 
travelvwas  both  cheaper  and  more  generally 
available,  and  people  were  regularly  travelling 
to  the  continent,  and  making  journeys  that 
were  still  long  and  arduous.  They  travelled  in 
style,  and  so  they  needed  equipment  for 
washing  and  for  their  elaborate  toilette,  for 
sewing,  for  writing  and  for  safeguarding  their 
jewels  and  money.  Aspreys  showed  their 
supremacy  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
these  dressing  cases  when  they  received  an 
honourable  mention  for  their  display  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  art  of  the 
dressing  case  reached  its  greatest  height  of 
decoration  and  ingenuity  in  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century,  when  the  general  fashion  was 
for  rather  showy  and  ornate  accessories.  It  was 
also  during  this  period  that  an  elite  group  of 
small  London-based  silversmiths  was  con- 
centrating on  the  production  of  exquisitely 
made  and  engineered  items  to  satisfy  any  need 
or  commission. 

At  this  stage,  cases  were  still  made  in  wood 
and  in  the  newer  and  lighter  leather,  the  latter 
designed  more  as  a  travelling  bag.  Such  a  bag 
made  by  Aspreys  was  included  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was 
described  in  the  official  catalogue  as  'A 
travelling  bag  with  sterling  silver  fittings, 
richly  engraved,  and  with  silver  locks  etc., 
containing  everything  necessary  for  the  toilet 
together  with  writing  materials  and  numerous 
other  arrangements  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  travellers.'  Four  pages  of  the  catalogue  were 
devoted  to  Aspreys'  wares,  including  a 
dressing  case  made  from  rare  woods  that  was 
singled  out  as  'Mr  Charles  Asprey's  chef 
d'oeuvre.'  Aspreys  won  gold  medals  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  at  London  in 
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1 :  The  Aspreys  today:  Mr.  Eric  and  Mr.  John 
in  their  Bond  Street  shop. 
Photograph:  Loma  Cattell. 

2:  A  page  from  an  Asprey  catalogue  of  the 
1930s,  showing  the  simple  yet  elegant  cases  of 
the  period. 

3:  Elaborate  and  richly  decorated  case  of 
1878,  with  exquisite  silver ^It  fittings.  The 
lower  tray  shows  the  exhaustive  range  of 
fittings  required  by  the  Victorian  traveller. 

4:  Modem  dressing  table  set,  made  in  four 
coloured  gold  with  Renaissance  style 
decoration  and  malachite  handles.  A  prize- 
winning  design  in  1980,  it  was  on  sale  for 
£65,000. 

5:  The  case  displayed  by  Mr  Asprey  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  that 
received  glowing  praise  from  the  jury.  The 
fittings  are  set  with  carbuncles  surrounded  by 
pearls. 
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1862.  The  1862  display  included  a  dressing 
case  of  Moorish  inspiration,  with  decorative 
details  taken  from  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Alhambra.  made  for  the  Viscountess  Lismore, 
another,  for  Lady  Harriet  Ashley  in  rosewood 
with  silver  gilt  and  turquoise  fittings,  and 
another  decorated  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
The  jury  at  the  1862  exhibition  expressed 
'their  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  near 
approach  to  perfection  which  has  been  attained 
in  the  manufacture  of  dressing  and  writing 
cases'.  Today,  .\spreys  have  on  display  in  their 
shop  r^vo  examples  of  prize-winning  Victorian 
dressing  cases.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  e.xamine 
their  details,  to  enjoy  the  quality  and  luxun.-  of 
the  cut  glass  bottles,  the  hea\-y  silver  gilt  lids 
and  the  multiplicity-  of  perfectly  proportioned 
and  fitted  objects  ready  to  meet  any  contin- 
gency. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  centun.%  with 
gold  medals  and  Royal  Warrants  to  their 
credit,  Aspreys  further  developed  their  hold 
on  the  dressing  case  business  by  taking  over 
their  rivals.  In  1856  they  absorbed  the  old 
estabUshed  business  of  Edwards  &  Co.,  and  in 


1888  they  took  over  Leuchars  &  Co.  of 
Piccadilly,  a  firm  noted  both  for  their  dressing 
cases  and  as  retailers  of  superb  silverware.  By 
this  means  Aspreys  had  become  the  leading 
manufacturer  and  retailer  of  dressing  cases  by 
the  start  of  the  20th  century,  a  position 
confirmed  when  they  gained  another  Royal 
Warrant,  as  suppliers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
leader  of  fashionable  society. 

Throughout  the  Edwardian  period  the  form 
of  the  cases  remained  much  the  same,  but  the 
decoration  was  adapted  to  suit  prevailing 
fashions,  particularly  in  the  details  of  the 
engraving.  Later,  when  the  Art  Deco  style 
emerged,  Aspreys  made  elegant  concessions  to 
the  new  look,  adding,  for  example,  black  onyx 
and  marcasites  to  the  lids,  decorating  fittings 
with  enamels  and  engraving  gold  in  the  current 
geometric  or  sunburst  designs.  Occasionally 
Chinese  lacquer  was  also  used.  Aspreys  also  set 
the  trend  in  the  1930s  for  using  shagreen,  dyed 
pink,  blue  or  green. 

During  this  period  of  great  luxury-  and 
wealth  Aspreys  included  millionaires  such  as  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  many  Indian  mahara- 
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7:  Miss  Stratton's  invoice,  for  the  purchase  of 
her  case  in  1884. 

6:  A  page  from  an  Asprey  catalogue  of  the 
Edwardian  period,  showing  a  Gentleman's 
Travelling  Bag  and  listing  the  comprehensive 
fittings. 


jahs,  among  their  regular  customers.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  form  of  the  dressing  case 
also  began  to  change,  to  match  the  increased 
speed  of  travel,  the  motor  car  and  the  new 
breed  of  modern  girl.  Leather  and  crocodile 
had  taken  over  from  wood,  and  the  fittings  had 
been  greatly  simplified.  The  case  had  begun  to 
look  like  a  small  suitcase,  with  space  inside  for 
clothes  as  well  as  the  fittings  still  considered 
essential  -  the  gold  trimmed  hip  flask,  for 
example.  Similar  cases  were  made  for 
gentlemen,  modem  in  concept,  but  still 
expressing  the  survival  of  a  luxurious  and 
elegant  way  of  life. 

Since  the  last  world  war,  air  travel,  social 
changes  and  the  speed  of  contemporary  life 
have  combined  to  limit  the  appeal  of  the 
traditional  dressing  case.  Aspreys  have 
therefore  transferred  their  skills  into  the  design 
and  production  of  beautiful  dressing  table 
accessories  and  cased  sets  not  intended  for 
travel.  In  this  way  they  have  adapted 
successfully  to  the  demands  of  fashion,  and 
continue  to  win  prizes  for  style,  elegance  and 
craftsmanship.  For  two  hundred  years  As- 
preys have  succeeded  by  changing  with  the 
times.  By  continuing  to  develop  new  skills,  by 
maintaining  traditional  standards  of  quality 
and  detail,  Aspreys  still  aim  at  that  'near 
approach  to  perfection,  so  well  expressed  by 
their  magnificent  dressing  cases. 
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was  launched  in  September  1901 

In  September  we  shall  be 
celebrating  our 


BIKTHDAi" 

This  will  be  a  very  special  Birthday  issue  on 
international  collectors^  collections  and  connoisseurs 

For  advertising  rates  please  apph^  to 

Marcelle  d'Argy  Smith,The  Connoisseur,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  WiV  2BP 

Telephone  01-439  7144 
Guillaume  Collis,  224  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Telephone  212  262  6518/9 


FREDERICK  P  VICTORIA 


&  Sm,  INC. 


An  extremely  fine  and  rare  set  of  five 
18th  Century  late  Regence  period  cai*ved  beechwood 
open  armchairs  having  rare  reverse  scrolling  toes. 

It  is  interesting  to  obsen'e  that  each  chair 
displays  carved  details  which  make  it  specifically 
a  left  or  right  handed  element  of  a  pair, 
thus  confirming  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Louis  XV  style. 


FINE  FRENCH  AND  ENCLISH  FURNITURE 
French,  Engli.sh,  and  Oriental  Objets  dAr(-IIar>dcrafted,  Facsimile  Reproductions 


'ill  Street 
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Memlx^r  of  (he  Art 
and  Antiques  Dealers 
Ijcague  of  America 


'European  property  is  very  static  whereas  American  property  allows  a  far  greater  chance  for  increase 
through  development  pressures,  investment  potential  or  sheer  enjoyment ' 

Charles  Seilheimer,  President  of  Sotheby 's  International  Real  Estate  Corporation. 


Sotheby's  have  built  up  a  reputation  for 
being  the  most  enterprising  of  the  fine 
art  auctioneers,  so  it  was  no  surprise  in  1976 
when  they  announced  the  formation  of  the 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  International  Realty 
Corporation.  This  corporation  has  now  had 
five  years  in  which  to  build  a  solid  reputation 
for  handling  sales  of  luxury  properties  in  the 
United  States.  Having  such  a  famous  auction 
house  as  a  parent  contributes  certain  advan- 
tages. Sotheby's  is  a  household  name,  they 
have  offices  and  representatives  throughout 
the  world  and  a  clientele  accustomed  to  living 
in  style,  so  the  two  businesses,  that  of 
auctioning  fine  art  and  selling  real  estate,  have 
much  in  common.  For  both  there  is  access  to 
new  buyers;  for  those  who  can  afford  a  luxury 
property,  or  can  afford  to  indulge  their  interior 
decorator,  where  better  to  buy  than  at  a 
Sotheby  auction.  Frequently  the  two  combine 
their  operations  as  with  the  sale  of  the 
Garbisch  estate  when  works  of  art  auctioned 
realised  $20.3  million  while  the  real  estate 
division  handled  the  sales  of  Pokety,  the  480 
acre  farm  in  Maryland  and  the  New  York 
apartment. 

An  attractive  property  currently  being 
handled  by  the  Sotheby  realty  corporation  is 
Le  Petit  Chantecaille,  on  Lookout  Mountain 
in  Georgia,  which  was  designed  by  the  Atlanta 
architect,  the  late  James  Means,  and  built  in 
1960  by  Wynston  Bland  for  Mrs.  James  R. 
Hedges.  The  inspiration  for  this  charming 
residence  was  a  genuine  18th  century  French 
chateau,  the  Chateau  Chantecaille  near 
Touraine.  This  1 1-room  property  is  situated  in 
ten  acres  of  scenic  Tennessee  mountainside 
with  formal  gardens  including  a  French  flower 
garden  laid  out  as  a  Persian  carpet.  The 
French  chateau  theme  is  maintained  in  the 
interior  design  by  such  details  as  the  imported 
Italian  marble  floor  in  the  entrance  foyer  and 
the  1820  Defour  handpainted  wallpaper  which 
decorates  the  arched  doorway  leading  to  the 
front  stair  hall.  The  living  room  walls  are 
covered  in  period  Louis  XVI  panelling,  with 
the  original  trumeau,  removed  from  a  Parisian 
townhouse  and  restored  for  Le  Petit 
Chantecaille.  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  expensive  properties  that  Sotheby's 
realty  corporation  handle  but  very  typical  of 
the  luxury  life  style  associated  with  their 
clientele. 

Closer  to  New  York  City  is  the  Larsen 
estate,  Fairfield,  Connecticut  which  was  the 
weekend  retreat  of  the  late  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
former  head  of  Time-Life  Inc.  This 
14-bedroomed  house,  designed  by  the  archi- 


1  &  2:  The  Drawing  Room  and  view  of  the 
Exterior,  Le  Petit  Chantecaille,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Georgia 


tect,  Eldridge  Snyder,  is  situated  in  26  acres  of 
fields,  ponds  and  woodland  bordered  by  the 
Connecticut  Audubon  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
which  was  donated  to  the  State  by  the  Larsen 
family.  The  gardens  were  landscaped  by 
Umberto  Innocenti  and  Richard  Webel.  The 
house  itself  is  contemporary  in  style  and  built 
by  E.  W.  Howell  &  Company  in  1957/8.  In 
contrast  to  Le  Petit  Chantecaille,  the  interior 
design  is  functional  and  well-equipped.  There 
is  even  a  solarium.  This  property  is  offered  at 
1 1.5  million. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  Sotheby's 
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3:  Rear facade  of  residence.  The  Larsen 
Estate,  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 


real  estate  venture.  President  Charles 
Seilheimer  said  that  the  American  market  was 
extremely  localised,  much  more  so  than  in  the 
U.K.  and  Europe,  and  Sotheby's  had  set  up 
affiliations  with  the  best  firms  in  each  locality, 
so  that  in  one  state  alone  they  might  be 
affiliated  with  as  many  as  30  brokers,  making 
them  the  only  American  firm  offering  a 
worldwide  service.  Sotheby's  also  recognises 
the  growth  potential  of  American  real  estate  as 
more  significant  than  that  of  the  European 
market  which  is  going  through  a  relatively 
static  period. 
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THE  GRUEBY  SENSATION 


An  impotiant  exhibition  of  Gmeby  pottety  has 

been  mounted  in  Xezv  York.  It  will  next  be  showing  at  the 

Jordan  Volpe  Gallery  from  17  June  to  1  August. 


The  Grueby  company  of  Boston  has  been 
given  its  first  solo  exhibition  in  modern 
times.  Their  superlative  potter)'  and  tiles  from 
the  first  ten  years  of  our  centun.'  were  on  view 
this  spring  at  the  Everson  Museum  of  Art  in 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Ross  C.  Anderson, 
Curator  of  Exhibitions  and  Collections,  or- 
ganised the  exhibition.  It  will  be  at  the  Jordan 
Volpe  Galler}'  in  N  ew  York's  Soho  beginning 
17  June  and  remaining  until  1  August.  Most  of 
the  pieces  have  been  drawn  from  the  extensive 
collection  of  William  P.  Curr)  ,  with  additional 
pieces  from  t\velve  private  and  institutional 
collections.  In  The  Connoisseur  {or  September 


1973,  Martin  Eidelberg  published  a  definitive 
technical  article  on  Grueby  pottery  and  tiles, 
based  on  funded  research.  My  present  article  is 
adapted  from  the  catalogue  essay  I  wrote  for 
the  1981  Everson  show. 

For  a  long  while  after  1900  every  serious 
ceramist  in  America  respected  the  name  of 
Boston's  Grueby  pottery.  These  craftsmen 
were  familiar  also  with  the  pottery  itself,  which 
they  saw  at  the  craft  shows  that  had  become  a 
fixture  of  the  art  scene.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
Grueby  ware  was  both  a  popular  and  an  artistic 
success:  it  was  uniformly  praised  by  critics;  it 
won  prizes  in   national  and  international 


competition;  it  was  handled  by  leading 
merchants.  We  remember  it  today,  among 
other  cogent  reasons,  because  it  introduced 
matt  glaze  to  American  potting.  That  fact 
alone  would  justify  a  contemporary  exhibition. 
But  Grueby 's  reliance  on  hand  processes 
placed  it  among  the  Big  Three  of  the  Art 
Pottery  Movement.  These  three  producers  - 
Rookwood,  Grueby  and  Newcomb  -  were 
distinguished  as  much  by  the  proud  comeli- 
ness of  their  product  as  they  were  by  the 
concerned  approach  they  brought  to  crafts- 
manship and  the  climate  of  the  workplace.  The 
years  when  Grueby  potter)'  was  in  production 
correspond  to  the  decade  between  1900  and 
1910.  The  active  presence  of  this  trio  of 
producers  did  much  to  make  that  decade  a 
golden  time  for  the  Art  Pottery  Movement,  as 
indeed  it  was  for  American  art  generally. 

The  verj'  existence  of  this  trio,  the  prestige 
they  enjoyed,  and  the  especial  stir  that  Grueby 
ware  created,  all  had  their  basis  in  the 
widespread  influence  of  the  larger  Arts  and 
Crafts  Movement.  An  understanding  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  doctrine  is  worth  a  moment's 
digression.  As  the  movement  gathered  force 
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here  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  many  people 
came  to  recognise  that  industriaHsm  with  its 
fragmented  tasks  was  degradingto  the  worker  as 
well  as  to  the  product.  Visionaries  in  the  move- 
ment believed  that  if  craftsmen  (by  which  term 
they  meant  to  include  the  humblest  artisan) 
were  inspired  to  creativity  and  given  some 
measure  of  decision-making  authority,  hand- 
craft would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  era . 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  a  Utopian  idea 
like  that  resulted  in  considerable  nuttiness 
along  with  some  needed  reforms.  What  we 
aren't  quite  prepared  for  is  the  contrariness 
with  which  the  ceramic  industry  dealt  with  the 
craftsman  problem.  By  the  late  nineties  the  Big 
Three  were  promoting  handicraft  by  frag- 
menting its  tasks:  a  man  threw  the  articles  on 
the  potter's  wheel;  a  squad  of  girls  decorated 
them;  after  somebody  else  fired  them  in  the 
kiln,  still  another  squad  covered  them  with 
glaze.  Actually  it  was  enlightened  teamwork, 
and  the  ware  it  produced  must  be  ranked  with 
the  aristocrats  of  American  potting.  Even 
aristocrats  have  their  contradictions.  Grueby 
ware  is  massive  but  subtle,  vigorous  but 
refined.  Some  of  the  heft  of  a  Grueby  pot's 
massiveness  is  due,  I  fear,  to  natural  causes. 
The  grainy  clay  was  basically  the  same  as  that 
used  for  Grueby  tiles  and  it  necessitated  heavy 
potting.  Grueby's  sturdy  and  often  monu- 
mental designs  were  fixed  in  clay  of  enduring 
quality.  This  semi-porcelain  body  came 
about  -  in  the  tradition  whereby  Art  brings 
forth  her  master  plan  with  the  grimiest  of 
fingers  -  because  the  centre  of  the  old  kiln  was 
too  hot  for  firing  the  terra-cotta  used  on 
Grueby  tiles.  A  thoroughly  practical  begin- 
ning for  a  line  of  pottery  that  pointed  the  way 
for  ceramics  in  America. 

During  the  time  that  Grueby's  new  glaze 
was  leading  America  from  gloss  finish  to  matt, 
the  field  of  architecture  was  developing  its  own 
version  of  the  switch.  Houses  in  the  rugged 
new  Shingle  Style  were  being  stained  red, 
green,  brown  to  blend  with  the  landscape  with 
its  oak  and  sumac,  its  enormous  outcropping 
ledges,  its  dead  grasses.  It  was  aesthetically 
necessary  to  finish  the  shingles  with  stain 
instead  of  paint,  as  the  period  advertisements 
pointed  out.  Dexter  Brothers  mentioned  'the 
velvety  effect  which  is  regarded  as  highly 
artistic'  Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  said, 
'The  stains  are  transparent,  and  on  the  surface 
of  a  shingle  give  a  soft,  velvety  effect,  much 
superior  to  the  glossy  surface  of  paint.' 
Fascinating  -  the  advertising  copy  sounds  like 
one  of  the  early  critics  reviewing  Grueby 
pottery  at  a  show. 

The  minutiae  of  Grueby's  corporate  history 
form  a  story  that  is  entirely  too  complicated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  highlights  of  the  human 
side  of  the  operation  are  worth  a  few  moments. 
William  H.  Grueby  pretty  much  grew  up  at  the 
Low  Art  Tile  Works  at  Chelsea,  a  Boston 
suburb,  where  he  made  the  most  of  his  chance 
to  learn  the  techniques  of  management  and 
ceramic  engineering.  He  had  joined  Low  in 
1880  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  We  find  him  in 


/.•  Decorators  at  work  in  the  Grueby  Pottery, 
c.  1900.  Photograph:  Jordan-Volpe  Gallery. 

2:  Jar  with  channelled  streamers.  In  this 
monumental  but  vigorous  design  the  drama  of 
form  begins  with  the  top  curve  that  swells  as 
powerfully  as  a  boxer's  deltoid  and  this 
compressive  force  is  sent  whipping  down  the 
sides  in  deeply  channelled  streamers.  The 
inspiration  is  vegetal:  hosta  (funkia)  plants 
have  such  channels  down  their  stems;  but  the 
treatment  of  Kendrick's  design  has  a  mad 
logic  that  trades  on  the  tension  between  the 
naturalism  of  the  modelling  and  the  fantasy  of 
the  vegetal  juxtapositions.  Height:  IZ'/zinches. 
Collection:  William  P.  Curry. 

Boston  in  1894,  associated  with  Fiske, 
Coleman  and  Company,  and  starting  up  a 
subsidiary,  or  pup  company  that  leased  space 
and  facilities  from  Fiske,  Coleman.  This 
stripling  of  27  was  already  a  veteran  of  two 
other  companies  he  had  formed  and  dissolved. 
He  called  the  1894  enterprise  the  Grueby- 
Faience  Company.  Fiske,  Coleman  reposed 
much  confidence  in  the  young  man,  for  they 
mentioned  him  in  advertisements  and  sent  him 
to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893  to  monitor 
their  booth.  Grueby  was  impressed  at  the  fair 
by  the  pots  of  the  Frenchman  Delaherche 
responding  strongly  to  those  on  which  leaves 
stood  stiffly  upright  or  formed  overlapping 
tiers.  Delaherche  favoured  a  'dead'  glaze,  so 
called  because  it  sent  back  no  reflections 
whatsoever.  It  was  the  ultimate  matt. 

Grueby  edged  closer  to  his  destiny  when  he 
incorporated  the  (1894)  Faience  company  with 
George  P.  Kendrick  and  William  H.  Graves 
on  the  board.  These  two  had  once  been 
draughtsmen  in  the  same  building  and  were 
probably  acquainted.  The  designs  Kendrick 
furnished  dominated  Grueby's  artware 
production  during  the  whole  of  the  firm's  short 
life,  despite  the  presence  of  new  designers  and 
skilful  modellers.  In  contrast  to  other  firms  of 
the  pottery  elite,  Grueby's  management 
wanted  designs  repeated  so  as  to  facilitate 


catalogue  ordering.  Grueby  always  put  archi- 
tects on  his  management  team;  they  had  a 
robust  sense  of  design  and  they  understood  the 
special  problems  of  a  big  tile  installation.  To 
close  this  part  of  the  story  we  might  note  that  in 
1898  William  Grueby  wished  to  buy  some 
Delaherche  vases  for  study,  but  when  he  found 
out  the  prices,  the  transaction  faltered. 
Grueby's  inspiration  by  this  one  phase  of 
Delaherche's  work  (which  Grueby  proudly 
admitted)  has  been  given  a  disproportionate 
degree  of  attention. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Grueby 
pottery  created  a  sensation  in  1900  at  the  Paris 
exposition,  and  in  1901  at  the  Buffalo 
exposition.  The  consequence  of  so  much 
aesthetic  commotion  was  that  the  potters  in 
this  country  were  thrown  into  a  green  matt 
stampede.  Every  potter  in  America  needed  a 
green  matt  glaze  if  he  wished  to  be  up-to-date. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  nobody  was  sure 
how  to  accomplish  the  new  finish.  Rookwood 
and  Chelsea  had  perfected  their  versions  of 
matt  glaze  during  the  eighties  and  then  locked 
up  the  formulas,  and  they  were  scarcely 
planning  to  place  the  details  in  circulation. 
Potters  were  thrown  into  agonies  of  search  and 
experimentation,  but  eventually  they  got  what 
they  wanted.  Matt  green  was  the  vogue  finish 
for  craft  ceramics,  and  by  competitive 
extension,  for  production  work  as  well. 

William  H.  Grueby  was  an  entirely  reliable 
businessman  from  every  ethical  standpoint, 
but  he  was  not  a  good  executive.  The  history  of 
his  operation  is  a  confusing  succession  of  legal 
fictions  and  pup  companies.  The  important 
point  is  that  Grueby  started  as  a  tile  company 
and  became  a  fine  producer  in  that  field.  Early 
on,  the  company,  as  we  noted,  fell  into  its  real 
destiny  of  making  pottery  because  the  kiln 
centre  was  too  hot  for  their  tiles.  Apparently 
pottery  production  was  over  by  the  time  of  the 
1913  fire.  Very  likely,  technical  difficulties 
also  played  a  large  part  in  halting  pottery 
production,  but  now  the  carriage  trade  found 
the  hefty  jars  didn't  blend  too  well  with  the 
new  styles  of  interior  decoration.  At  the  same 
time  the  market  was  being  flooded  with  cheap 
imitations  of  Grueby.  The  competition  had  it 
easier:  Rockwood  kept  glittering  like  a 
jewellery  store;  Newcomb  related  to  the 
drapery  fabrics.  Grueby  only  preached  a  world 
of  sober  enjoyment  and  husky  shoulders,  and  it 
passed  away  like  Populism. 

The  tile  end  of  the  business  had  a  happier 
time  of  it.  During  the  company's  short  life  the 
tile  industry  found  that  residential  work 
increased  markedly  in  popularity  while  the 
commerical  work  took  a  still  larger  share  of  the 
market.  When  William  H.  Grueby  entered  the 
tile  industry  in  1880  he  was  fortunate  in  that 
the  Low  company  he  worked  for  enjoyed  a 
really  fine  reputation  for  decorated  tile. 
Grueby's  own  operation  capably  continued  the 
prevailing  mode  of  historicism  and  naturalistic 
decoration  in  low  relief.  The  introduction  of 
Grueby's  matt,  however,  signalled  a  deep 
change  in  the  look  of  Grueby  tiles  and  those  of 
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3:  A  violet  iris  appears  on  one  side  of  this  jar,  a 
yellou:  on  the  other.  Decorator:  Annie  Lingley. 
Collection:  William  P.  Curry. 

other  companies.  It  was  a  case  of  a  new  glaze 
demanding  new  methods  of  working  and  a  new 
approach  to  ornament.  Chief  among  the 
changes  was  an  emphasis  on  hand  processes 
that  included  slip-trailing  and  glaze- 
trailing  -  a  method  of  outlinmg  shapes  the  way 
a  cook  decorates  haked  goods.  Conven- 
tionali.sation  replaced  naturalistic  modelling  as 
the  tile  surface  twk  on  essentially  flat 
treatment  in  the  manner  of  styles  current  in 
both  fine  and  applied  art. 

The    Grucby    tiles,    those  polvchrorncd 


4:  The  central  yellotu  jar  uas  decorated  by 
Marie  Seaman  and  the  caramel  vase  by 
Wilhelmina  Post.  Collection:  William  P.  Cuny. 

ceramic  pictorials,  spoke  to  the  Symbolist 
artists  at  Pont  Aven  and  to  the  magazine 
people  at  Harper's.  From  the  juvenile  candle- 
stick design  (so  squarely  Arts  and  Crafts)  to 
the  sophisticated  faery  galleons  they  are,  every 
one,  fit  companions  for  the  classic  Grueby 
pottery.  In  the  reductive  atmosphere  the 
landscapes  of  art  grew  minimal  and  theatrical, 
and  trees  were  propagated  that  George  Durrie 
never  dreamed  of.  How  grand  the  trees  look. 
At  Rookw(K)d  some  trees  do  a  beautiful 
dissolvi  ;  ;it  ''irueby  they  bestride  the  earth  like 


5  >if  6:  Matt  glaze  tiles  of  St.  George  and  The 
Big  Galleon.  S'/s  inches  square,  I  inch  thick. 
Collection:  William  P.  Cuny. 

folk  heroes.  They  shelter  creatures  from  a 
broad-base  bestian.-.  They  locate  vistas  of 
confidence  and  power.  They  delineate  dense 
tracts  where  legends  originate.  Ranged  side  by 
side  in  broad  friezes,  they  show  us  that  their 
most  solemn  employment  is  on  American 
hearths.  There  they  are  the  emblems  of  the 
group  gathered  round  in  the  kinship  of 
steadfast,  loving,  intrepid,  natures.  That  is  not 
too  much  for  trees  to  express;  we  have  the 
evidence  of  several  remarkable  instances  in  the 
liversoii  cxliihit idii. 
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As  a  reader  of  The  Connoisseu 
are  a  person  who  would  appreciate 
Orientations  —  the  unique  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  Asian  art,  bringing 
its  readers  articles  contributed  by  experts 
on  every  aspect  of  the  arts  of  the  Far 
and  Near  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Indian  subcontinent  in  a  wealth  of 
informed  text  and  lavish  illustration. 

In  provides  the  collector  with  regular 
reports  analysing  price  and  collecting 
trends  at  auctions  in  London,  New 
York,  Hong  Kong  and  other  centres, 
and  a  calendar  of  events  listing  the  most 
important  exhibitions  of  Asian  art  all 
over  the  world. 

Orientations  is  itself  a  collector's  item 
with  an  excellence  of  production  and 
printing  found  only  in  the  most 
expensive  art  publications.  Measuring 
210mm  X  286mm,  it  is  'perfect  bound' 
with  a  strong  laminated  cover,  and 
contains  some  74  pages,  most  of  them  in 
full  colour. 


What  can 
Orientations 
offer  the  collector 
of  Oriental 
antiques? 


Orientations  is  a  magazine  that  you  will 
enjoy  reading  at  your  leisure,  and  one 
that  you  will  keep  to  read  and  refer  to, 
again  and  again. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
recent  and  forthcoming  issues.  In 
January  Alfreda  Murck  tells  the  story 
behind  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  Chinese  garden  court  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of 
1981,  and  Marjorie  Williams  outlines 
500  years  of  Korean  painting  from 
examples  in  the  exhibition  5000  Years  of 
Korean  Art  currently  touring  the  United 
States.  James  C.Y.  Watt,  Guest  Curator 
of  the  exhibition  Chinese  Jades  from 
Han  to  Ch'ing  to  be  seen  in  Detroit, 
Seattle  and  Honolulu  in  1981,  selects 


jades  for  the  scholar's  desk  from  the 
exhibition  for  the  February  issue.  In 
March  Valrae  Reynolds  introduces  the 
reader  to  Tibetan  costumes  and  textiles 
from  the  rich  collection  of  Tibetan  art  at 
the  Newark  Museum,  and  Richard 
Kilburn  discusses  Chinese  Transitional 
ceramics  with  numerous  illustrations. 
The  April  and  forthcoming  issues  will 
include  'Travelling  the  Tokaido  with 
Hiroshige'  by  Stephen  Addiss,  and 
'Eight  Dynasties  of  Chinese  Painting'  by 
Janet  Carpenter;  Robert  Mowry  will 
profile  the  Chinese  section  of  the 
Rockefeller  Collection  which  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  Asian  House  Gallery 
in  New  York  in  May. 


Reserve  your  personal  subscription  now 

US$33.00  or  £16.50  per  annum 
worldwide 

Air  speeded  delivery  to  the  U.S.  $88.00 
Air  speeded  delivery  to  the  U.K.  £34.50 


To:  Orientations,  13th  Floor, 
200  Lockharl  Road,  Hong  Kong. 

Please  send  me  one  year  of  Orientations  (12  issues)  to  the  address  below.  I  enclose  my 

remittance  of  

(Cheques  and  postal  orders  to  be  crossed,  and  made  payable  to  Orientations). 

Name   

Address  


THE  CONNOISSEURS 

GUIDE  TO 

INTERNATIONAL 

ANTIQUES  FAIRS 

JUNE 

1-3 

TORONTO  - 

12th  Book  Fair 

Sheraton  Centre 

4-13 

LONDON  -  Olympia 

The  Fine  Art  & 

Antiques  Fair 

5-13 

LONDON  -  Earls 

Fine  Art  &  Antiques 

Court  Exhibition 

Fair 

Centre 

9-11 

LONDON  -  Eurooa 

23rd  Antiquarian 

Hotel 

Book  Fair 

17-22 

BASEL  - 

Art '81 

Messehallen 

JULY 

27-10/8 

MONTE-CARLO  -  Le 

International 

Ripnnalp 

AUG 

1-9 

HELSINGBORG 

Antik  19. 

International  Art  & 

Antiques  Fair. 

26-6/9 

ZURICH  -  Zuspa 

9th  Zurich  Antiques 

Fair 

SEPT 

19-27 

INNSBRUCK  - 

8th  Innsbruck 

Kongresshaus 

Antiques  Fair 

19-11/10 

FLORENZ  -  Palazzo 

International 

Strozzi 

Biennale  of 

Antiquities 

(JCl 

6-10 

LONDON  -  Park 

Antiques  Fair  1981 

Lane  Hotel 

15-19 

LUZERN  - 

Antiques  Fair. 

Kunsthaus 

23-1/11 

MUNCHEN  -  Haus 

26th  German  Art  & 

de  Kunst 

Antiques  Fair. 

NOV 

4-9 

KOLN- 

International  Art 

Messegelande 

Market 

13-18 

ESSEN  -  Messehalle 

4th  International  Art 

&  Antiques  Fair. 

18-22 

NURNBERG - 

Nurnberg  Art  & 

Messegelande 

Antiques  Fair 

26-29 

DORTMUND  - 

West  Grerman 

Westfalenhalle 

Antiques  Fair 

28-6/12 

BERLIN  - 

Antiqua  81. 

Messegelande 

1  INTERNATIONAL  AUCTION  RECORDS 
1981/1982 

Paintings,  Watercohurs,  Drawings,  Prints  &  Sculpture.  Illustrated 
THE  NEW  TALLER  INTERNATIONAL  AUCTION  RECORDS  is  the 
most  comprehensive  yearly  guide  to  current  art  prices  quoting  Old 
Masters  and  Contemporary  Artists,  giving  prices  of  work  sold  from 
£50/$70  upwards.  The  following  information  is  given  for  each  of  the 
40,000  works  recorded.  Name  of  artists — Date  of  birth  and  death — 
Title,  size  and  date  of  work — Price  in  original  currency  and  in  $ — 
Auctioneer's  name — Place  and  date  of  sale. 

Vol. XV 1981/1982    l,300pages  £56(UKonly)US$144(overseas) 


2  LEXICON  OF  THE  BELGIAN  ROMANTIC 
PAINTERS  1750-1875 

W.Flippo&W.Claes 
This  unique  dictionary  gives  detailed  biographies  of  all  known  artists  of 
the  School/Period,  bom  between  1750  and  1875,  including  honours, 
exhibitions  etc. ,  facsimile  signatures,  bibliography. 
900  reproductions  of  which  over  100  are  in  colour 
180  X  250mm   800  pages   £95  (UK  only)  $230  (overseas) 


3  LES  PETITS  MAITRES 1820-1920 

This  is  the  only  dictionary/price  guide  exclusively  devoted  to  minor 
artists  active  in  Europe  between  1820-1920.  The  four  volumes  give 
biographies  and  recent  auction  prices  for  more  than  3,000  minor  artists. 
There  are  nearly  1 ,000  illustrations  of  which  over  100  are  in  colour.  Text 

in  French. 

The  set  (4  volumes)£108  (UK  only)  $285  (overseas). 


4  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRONZES, 
SCULPTORS  &  FOUNDERS  1800-1930 

Harold  Berman 

Introduction  to  Bronzes,  list  of  founder's  seals,  biographical  notes  and 
facsimile  signatures. 
The  following  information  is  given  for  each  of  the  4, 700 photographs: 
(1)  title  of  the  bronze,  (2)  name  of  sculptor,  (3)  date  cast,  (4)  country  of 
origin,  (5)  patination,  (6)  heignt,  (7)  name  of  founder. 
The  set  (4  volumes)  £120  (UK  only)  $305  (overseas) 


5  BENEZIT  IN  10  VOLUMES 

This  new  Benezit  in  10  volumes  is  the  first  completely  new  edition  since 
the  original  compiled  circa  1910.  It  includes  information  on  artists 
active  up  to  1976.  The  original  entries  have  been  rewritten  and  updated 
by  a  team  of  scholars.  With  the  addition  of  several  thousand  artists, 
there  are  now  up  to  300,000  entries  (previous  editions  165,000).  This 
new  edition  in  10  volumes  make  BENEZIT  more  than  ever  the  world's 
most  complete  and  up  to  date  dictionary  of  artists  of  all  times  and  all 
countries.  As  in  previous  editions  the  text  is  in  French.  10  volumes  set 
£225  (UK  only)  $575  (overseas). 


6  SILVER  AUCTION  RECORDS.  4th  edition 

niuatrated 

Silver  Auction  Records  is  the  only  complete  guide  to  Antique  Silver 
current  prices  "from  a  teaspoon  to  a  winecooler' .  The  4,000  records  have 
been  compiled  from  Sales  held  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  the  USA 
and  Canada.  The  book  is  divided  in  two  parts:  (1)  British  Silver,  (2) 
Americem  and  Canadian  Silver.  Each  part  is  then  divided  into  chapters 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  (Argyles,  Asparagus  Tongs,  etc,)  and 
classified  chronologically  up  to  1900  for  British  Silver  and  1939  for 
American  and  Canadian  Silver.  The  following  information  is  given  for 

each  of  the  4,000  entries: 
Assay  Town — Silversmith — Retailer — Full  description  of  Plate — 

Weight — Price  in  £  £ind  $ — Auctioneer — Place  and  date  of  Sale. 

Vol.rV  811  pages  450  photos  £29  (UK  only)  $75  (overseas). 
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Please  send  me  the  following  books:  12  3  4  5  6  (Please  circle) 

I  enclose  cheque/P.O.  for  the  sum  of  £/$.  

Charge  my  Credit  Card. 

Credit  Card  No. 
Access  □ 
Visa  □ 

Signature  

Name  

Address  

 Code/Zip. 


Mastercard/Mastercharge  □ 
Eurocard  □ 


All  books  are  sent  insurance  and  post  free 
Please  return  with  remittance  to: 
Hilmarton  Manor  Press 
(Dept.  CONN.),  Calne, 
Wiltshire  SNll  8SB,  England. 
Telephone:  Hilmarton  (0249  76)  208. 
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ELEGANT 
[NTELLIGENT 
ESSENTIAL 


■PI  legant 

The  opportunity  to  own 
^^rare  and  beautiful 
bjects  is  growing.  With  greater 
requency,  magnificent  works 
f  art  are  appearing  on  the  mar- 
etplace.  Each  year,  increasing 
umbers  of  discerning  collectors 
re  drawn  to  auction  rooms 
|hroughout  the  world. 

RT  &  AUCTION  helps  those 
:ollectors  with  up-to-the-minute 
nformation.  Each  issue  pinpoints 
ivhen  and  where  the  most  desirable 
Ivorks  will  come  to  the  auction 
lock — and  how  much  they  might 
etch — whether  in  the  United 
States,  Europe  or  the  Far  East. 

With  extensive  descriptions  and 

bundant  illustrations,  pieces  are 

arefully  examined,  their  history 
j)robed,  their  craftsmanship  and 
yalue  discussed.  Every  month,  ART  &:  AUCTION'S 
pages  richly  capture  the  quality  that  sets  certain 
)bjects  apart — and  the  spirited  competition  to 
icquire  them. 


Intelligent 
ART  &:  AUCTION  is  a  comprehensive  source 
of  information  and  reference  for  private  collectors, 
museum  curators,  dealers  and  decorators. 

In  every  issue  ART  8c  AUCTION'S  editors 
thoroughly  dissect  the  aesthetic — and  market  — 
implications  of  recent  sales.  Through  interviews  they 
present  the  thoughts  of  leading  collectors  and 
dealers  whose  judgments  are  shaping  the  coming 
trends.  And  with  instructive  in-depth  features,  ART 
8c  AUC  I  ION  regularly  brings  its  readers  critical 
insights  into  a  wide  range  of  collecting  categories. 
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ssential 

For  those  who  need  to 
keep  precisely  informed  on 
the  activities  and  developments  in 
the  auction  market  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  ART  8c 
AUCTION  is  invaluable 
reading. 

Each  monthly  issue  contains  a 
two-month  auction  calendar, 
listing  by  category  upcoming 
sales  at  the  top  50  auction 
houses  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Plus  there  are 
auction  Previews  and 
Reviews  and  up-to-the- 
minute  news  briefs  from  the 
auction  houses  and  galleries. 

To  begin  an  ART  8c 
AUCTION  subscription,  or 
to  give  a  subscription  to  a  friend,  just  complete  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  ART  8c  AUCTION 
today. 


CTION 


Sales  May&J-Z 


ARTSc 

AUCTION 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 


SUBSCRIPTION  RESERVATION 

One  Year  (10  issues)  for  $25.00  (A  $10.00  sa\ing  from  the 
single  copy  rate). 

□  Enter  rny  subscription  to  AR  I  &:  .XUCH  ION 

□  Enter  a  gift  subscription  (  To  begin  your  own  subscription  and  give  a 
gilt,  please  check  both  boxes). 

□  Payment  enclosed   □  Bill  me 


Cii\  Si.nc  Zip 

Send  ^ill  lo 


(  iiv  SiHie  Zip 

SiKti  Hill  ,.,1.1  in.,,, 

I  ..I  .   ..I.I  «  r.   ..I  I   .-I.I  «  1  r. 


Antiquarian  Book  Shop  and  Fine  Art  Dealers 


r.l.  1797 


F.DORLI^O 

Neuer  \i  aU40,  2000  Hamburg 36.  Tel.  010/3646  70 
Cables:  DOERLINGANT    Telex:  aksd  02  14457 

NEXT  IMPORTANT  SALE: 

AUCTIOl^ 
103 

10th.l2th  JUNE,  1981 

Rare  and  Valuable  Books 
Manuscripts — Autographs 
Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints 
Maps  and  Topographical  Items 
Decorative  Art — Marine  Paintings 
Antiques — Oriental  Art 

Catalogue  available  in  May 

Member  of  the  Bundesverband  Deutscher  Kunstversteigerer 
and  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  TEstampe,  du  Dessin  et  du 
Tableau,  Paris. 


Fine  Art  Shell  Cameos 

by  famous  Italian  Artist 
Gcnnaro  Garofolo 


Botticelli's 
Birth  of  Venus 


Many  Famous  Subjects  Available 


20  S.  Market  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa  17055 
(717)697-4331 
Photos  Available  $2.00  each 
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'230  ml! 
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WAX  CLEANER  /  POLISH 
FOR 
ANTIQUES 

Renaissance  is  a  quite  exceptional  wax  polish  sold  in 

association  with  Tne  Connoisseur. 
It  is  a  professional  blend  of  refined  fossil-origin  waxes, 
with  unique  cleaning  and  protective  qualities,  used  all 
over  the  world  by  discriminating  experts.  This 
superlative  wax  polish  revives  and  protects  all  surfaces, 
gently  lifts  the  grime  of  antiquity  and  leaves  a  finish 
delightful  to  hand  and  eye.  With  repeated  applications 
surfaces  assume  a  glowing  patina.  Renaissance  was 
developed  for  the  British  Museum,  the  acknowledged 
world  leader  in  conservation  research,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Museum  is  now  made  available  to  readers 

of  THE  CONNOISSEUR. 

Price  per  can  including 
packing,  postage  and  (in  the  UK  only)  VAT 

UK  £3.50.  Europe  £3.95. 
Australia,  Air  Mail  £6.50,  Surface  Mail  £3.95, 
North  America,  Air  Mail  £6.50,  Surface  Mail  £3.95. 

For  quantities  of  six  or  more  deduct  1 0%  overall 


To;  The  Connoisseur,  National  Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick  Street, 
London  WIV  2BP. 

Please  send  me  by  airmail/surface  mail:  cans  of 

Renaissance  Wax  Polish  at   each,  less  10%  overall 

deduction  on  six  or  more  cans.  I  enclose  total  payment  of:   


Mr/Mrs/Miss 


Address 


Cheques/money  orders  should  be  made 
l>ayahlc  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
French  Jumiture  and  decorations. 

ARMIN  B.  ALLEN,  INC. 

4  East  95th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-289  0345 

18th-century  and  earlier  works  of  art,  porcelain, 
pottery,  objects  of  virtu  and  glass. 
By  appointment  only. 

"ALL  OF  US  AMERICANS",  FOLK  ART 
Betty  Mintz 

P.O.  Box 5943 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 
Tel:  301-652  4626 

Amish,  Mennonite,  Baltimore.  Weathervanes ,  decoys, 
primitive  paintings ,  wood  carvings,  and  painted 
furniture.  Near  Washington  Beltway. 

JANE  ALPER  ANTIQUES 

5309  Edgemoor  Lane 

Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Tel:  301-652  2942  &  625  2914 

By  Appointment.  Specialising  in  17th-century  English 

oak  furniture.  Also  interested  in  purchasing  fine 

17th-century  English  oak  foirniture. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  GALLERY 
Allan  L.  Daniel 

19  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9169 

Museum-quality  American  folk  art — weathervanes, 
primitive  paintings,  trade  and  tavern  signs,  quilts, 
wood  carvings,  etc. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  HERITAGE  GALLERY 
Jay  Johnson 

72  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759  7373 

The  foremost  gallery  devoted  exclusively  to 
American  Folk  Art,  including  top  name  20th-century 
folk  artists. 

ARES  ANTIQES 

961  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  0190 

Fine  antique  jewelry  from  Antiquities  to  the  1920's 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools 

BARRA  BOOKS 

819  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  1770 

Reference  books  on  fine  arts  and  antiques 

EDWARD  BARTON  GALLERY 

1250  Prospect  Street,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037 
Tel:  741-459  0343 

Fine  oil  paintings,  some  limited  editions ,  featuring 
the  work  of  Edward  Barton,  renowned  painter  of 
the  sea 

BERRY  HILL  GALLERIES 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-753  8130 

Specialists  in  Nineteenth-and-Twentieth-Century 
American  and  European  Paintings.  Nineteenth- 
Century  China  Coast  Paintings,  Western  Americana 


WILLIAM  BLAIR  LTD. 

8424  Melrose  Place,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-655  5438 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English  Jumiture  and 
works  of  art 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries 

BOLEN  GALLERY 

2904  Main  Street,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
Tel:  213-399  9128 

Featuring  contemporary  and  Western  paintings, 
sculpture,  photography,  and  graphics  by  American 
artists.  Publishers  of  multiple  original  works 

FRANK  C ARO  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL3  2166 
Fine  Antique  Arts  of  China,  India  and 
Southeast  Asia 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century 

CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1022 

Tel:  212-546  1000 

Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 

Telex:  International  620721, 

Domestic  710-581  2325 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 

The  addresses  of  our  other  offices  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world  can  be  obtained  from 
this  address 

COE  KERR  GALLERY 

49  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-628  1340 

Specialising  in  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 

KATHERINE  DENNY 

P.O.  Box  9973,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20015 
Tel:  310-656  9327 

Antiques  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Antique  Silver.  Photos  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
furniture  and  fitrnishings . 
Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. /5p.m. 

WILLIAM  DOYLE  GALLERIES 

175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-427  2730 

Auctioneers  of  period  fitrnishings ,  fine  art,  and 
estate  jewelry.  New  York's  third  largest  auction  house 


DAVID  FRANKLIN,  LTD. 

526  North  Cassady  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209 
Tel:  614-252  0906 

Specialising  in  fine  18th-century  English  furniture, 
18th-and  19th-century  paintings ,  and  decorative 
accessories 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
Tel:  312-337  0202 

18th-century  English  Furniture  of  the  Finest 
Quality 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modem). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
fiom  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITH  ANTIQUES,  INC. 

2913  Fairmount  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75201 
Tel:  214-651  8861 

Chinese  Export  porcelain,  paintings,  brass 
personally  selected  for  museums  and  collectors. 
Open  9-5  Mon-Sat. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona,  AZ  86336 
Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists 

JACKSON-MITCHELL 

Third  and  Delaware  Streets 
New  Castle,  DE  19720 
Tel:  302-322  4365 

English  furniture,  decorative  accessories,  specialising 
in  antique  metalware  (17th,  18th,  19th  century  brass, 
copper,  etc.)  Appointments  preferred 

JORDAN-VOLPE  GALLERY 

457  West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
Tel:  212-533  3900 

American  art  and  Crafis  Movement  1880-1916 

MARVIN  KAGAN,  INC. 

991  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535  9000 

Specialising  in  fine  antique,  semi-antique  and 
decorative  rugs  and  tapestries.  Member  of  Appraisers 
Association  of  America.  Opposite  Sotheby  Parke 
Bemet 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more  than 
60  years 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 
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LAWRENCE  R.  KING  ANTIQUES 

Box  38,  208  Pacific  Street 
Monroe  Center,  IL  61052 
Tel:  8 15-393  4735 

ISth-and  19ih-centur)'  American  and  European 
jumiture,  paintings,  metals,  potter)'  and  porcelains. 
Appraisal  service 

KING-THOMASSON 

213  1/2  Berthea.  Houston  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  fine  English  17th-century  oak  fitmiture 
and  18th-century  country  jumiture. 

LA  GANKE  &  CO. 

1093  Second  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-688  9312 

Eighteenth  and  Early-Sineteenth  Century  English 
Porcelain  &  Pottery.  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
Decorated  in  the  Western  Style.  Eighteenth-Century 
Continental  Porcelain 

MACMILL  AN  &  PERRIN  GALLERY 

120  Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto 

Ontario,  Canada  M5R  1C2 

Tel:  416-921  2105/2106 

Pre-Raphaelite  and  Modem  British  paintings, 

drawings,  and  watercolours ,  English  Studio  Ceramics 

MARINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

135  Essex  Screet,  Salem,  MA  01970 
Tel:  617-745  5000 

Specialising  in  19th-and  20th-century  marine 
paintings.  Largest  inventory  in  the  country. 
Mon-Sat.  9-4 

PIERRE  MATISSE  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  6269 

Cables:  Pierir  ati-New  York 

Modem  Masters  of  the  XX  Century  paintings , 

sculpture ,  gouaches  and  drawings.  Established  1931. 

Closed  July  and  August 

FRED  B.  NADLER 

31  East  64th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Also:  (by  appointment  at  56  Mount  Street, 
Bay  Head,  New  Jersey  08742) 
Tei:  212-744  6165 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain 

RIFFEMOOR 

Lexington  Road,  Danville,  KY  40422 
Tel:  606-236  6582 

Dealing  in  seventeenth-and  eighteenth-century 
English  and  Continental Jiimishings,  direct 
importation.  Hours  9-5,  Saturdays  9-12. 
Closed  Sundays 

MARGUERITE  RIORDAN 
at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Gold 
Stonington,  CT  06378 
Tel:  203-535  2511 

Specialising  in  fine  18th  and  19th-century 
jumiture,  paintings,  needlework,  hooked  rugs,  and 
related  decorative  accessories  oj the  period 

THOMAS  G.  SCHWENKE 
2  School  Street,  Rye,  NY  10580 
Tel:  914-967  5656 

Specialist  in  authenticated  investment  quality 
IHth-and  early  19th-century  formal  American 
jumiture  and  complimenting  accenories  and 
decorations 
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THE  SMITH  GALLERY 

1045  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-744  6171 

American  Western  Bronze  Sculpture  and  Paintings, 
Marine  Paintings  and  American  Folk  Art. 
Representing  Harry  Jackson 

SOTHEBY  PARKE  BERNET 

980  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-472  3400 

Cable:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Please  make  contact  jor  the  location  oj 

our  ojfices  world-wide 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings  ojthe  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street  -  7th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  oj  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese ,  Japanese 

THE  STRADLINGS 

1225  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
By  appointment  only 
Tel:  212-534  8135 

Antiquarians  specialising  in  early  English, 
European  and  American  ceramics,  early  American 
glass  and  decorative  arts. 
By  appointment  only 

SUMMER  HOUSE 

Division  of  DMG,  Inc. 
1936  Dayton  Boulevard 
Chattanooga  TN  37415 
Tel:  615-875  0575 

Representing  important  original  works  oj  art  oj  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century,  Dottie 
Gilstrap,  Stewart  President 

SWANN  GALLERIES,  INC. 

104  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 
Tel:  212-254  4710 

Weekly  Auctions  -  Rare  Books,  Autographs,  Maps, 
Graphics,  Photographica.  Schedule  and  sample 
catalogue  on  request 

SWAN  TAVERN  ANTIQUES 

104  Main  Street,  Yorktown,  VA  23690 
Tel:  804-898  3033 

Fine  18th-century  English  Jumiture  and 
accessories  displayed  in  the  historic  Swan  Tavern 

SYLVIA  TEARSTON 

1053  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-838  0415 

Specialising  in  the  finest  quality  18th-century 
period  English  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
accessories,  and  objets  d'art 

TILLOU  GALLERY 

Peter  H.  Tillou 

Prospect  Street,  Litchfield,  CT  06759 
Tel:  203-567  5706 

Specialising  in  18th-and  19th-century  American 
jumiture  and  paintings,  American  folk  paintings, 
European  paintings. 

Also  -  silver  and  porcelain,  blown  glass,  bronzes, 
American  Indian  art.  Appointment  suggested 

ROCHELLE  THOMAS  OF  PALM  BEACH 

207  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Tel;  305-655  1619.  If  no  answer.  305-689  2318 
Antique  dinner,  desert,  and  cofjee  and  tea  services. 
(English,  Continental,  Chinese  Export ,  18th- 
&  early  19th-century) 


JONATHAN  TRACE 

Peekskill  Hollow  Road 
Putnam  Valley,  NY  10579 
Tel:  914-528  7963 

Fine  18th-  and  early  19th-century  American  silver, 
18th-century  American  Jumiture,  early  brass 

VOSE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

238  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-536  6176 

Dealers  in  paintings,  ( 18th,  19th  and  early  20th 
Century  American,  English  and  European. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  on  American  paintings) 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES 

Historic  Science  Hill 
ShelbyviUe,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  Jitmiture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in  Georgian  Silver  and  Old 
Sheffield  Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00 

JOHN  W.  WALZEL,  JEWELER 

2016  S.  Post  Oak  Road 
Post  Oak  Central  I 
Houston,  TX  77056 
Tel:  71 3-840  0500 

Important  designer  jewelry ,  domestic  &  European. 
Gemological  analysis  &  appraising  of  jewels, 
purchasers  of private  jewels,  repairers  of fine  jewelry 

EDITH  WEBER 

P.O.  Box  505,  Oceanside,  NY  11572 
Tel:  516-764  8733 

Distinctive  antique  jewelry ,  featuring  18th-century 
pieces,  by  appointment;  or  at  The  Antiquarius 
Market,  London,  England 

CECELLA  B.  WILLLAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapohs,  M.D.  21403 
Tel:  (301)267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  and  Hepplewhite 
Fumiture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  891 1 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality 
18th-century  English  Jumiture  available  in 
the  American  West 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry 

THOMAS  K.  WOODARD 

1022  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9404 

Specialising  in  fine  antique  patchwork  and  applique 
quilts  and  textiles,  painted fiimiture,  hooked  and 
rag  rugs,  baskets,  and  folk  art 

ANN  WOODS  LTD. 

1211  West  Main  Street 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
Tel:  804-295  6108 

American  and  English  18th  and  early  19th-century 
fiimiture,  silver  and  porcelain.  Also  complete 
restoration  and  conservation  services 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 
60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 
Tel:  714-494  5526 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century ,  finest  quality 
family  business  established  1940 


Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Maria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Icons  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
Furniture,  ethnic  jewellery,  embroideries. 
Valuations  &  Restorations 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5pe 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiY  OAR 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures ,  fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass, 
objets  d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Blond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

33  SackviUe  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and 
sculpture,  original  prints  and  graphics 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swiA  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baio  oab 
Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries:  Ayrton,  Barye, 
Bourdelle,  Carpeaux,  Carrier  Belleuse , 
Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Maillol,  Moore, 
Plazzotta,  Rodin,  Wlerick 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints,  Oriental  Art 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and 
Americana.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  10-4 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 
20th  century  British,  European  and 
American  Artists  of  exceptional  merit.  Daily 
10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 

Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request. 
Dealer  in  Turkoman  Carpets  from  the 
presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian 
period  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces  and  accessories,  oak  and  pine 
room  panelling  and  garden  ornaments 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SWIY  6DF 
European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India, 
Africa,  South  East  Asia,  China  and  the 
West  Indies 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings, 
17th  and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian.  17th  to  19th  century  European 
Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  CHfton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro 
plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London  wiY  lAA 

Tel:  01-499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English 

enamels.  Papier  Mdche,  Tdle,  Treen, 

Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and  prints.  Fine 

contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8  an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture, 
clocks  and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations 
and  restorations 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen 

Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 
marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 
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S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 
Fitie  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 


Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings ,  Japanese 
screens  and  prints 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 


Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 


Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising'  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 


Peter  Joni  s  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of  fine  china  and  crystal 
stockists  of  all  leading  collectors  items. 
Specialists  in  commemorative  plates  and 
mugs.  Send  for  full  colour  catalogue  stating 
interest 


Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  qdd 
Tel:  01-629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental 
Rugs  and  Carpets 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 

Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Armour 


Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01 -937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
18th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours 
and  Drawings 


D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10 a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B. A. D. A.  Specialist  in  fine 
English  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Delflware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 

Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  by  appointment. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiv  6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th, 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 

generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Philips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum 
quality,  British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  Slb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil 
paintings  and  watercolours 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex  cm8 

3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr. 
Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 
Tel:  01-4851163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8  7LN 
Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration,  frame 
repairs,  fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and 
screens,  black  glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too 
small  for  us  and  we  like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art; 
English  Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery; 
Paperweights  and  19th  century  Glass 


X 


ir  &  Company 

0  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5hb 

;1:  01-499  1784/1785 

o:  59  E.  57th  Street, 

ew  York,  NY  10022,  USA 

ne  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

the  17th  and  18th  centuries 

iUiam  Tillman  Ltd. 

'  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 

;1:  01-839  2500 

ne  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early 
Hh  Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of 
Same  Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 
4  Dining  Room  Furniture 
hnny  Van  Haeften 
Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
Dndon  swiY  6db 
1:  01-930  3062 

Id  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 
utch  and  Flemish  Schools 

arle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

18  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
1:  01-589  8481/3398 
elex:  943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 
'embers  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
arge  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
id  English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 
^illiam  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 
Dndon  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
ondon  wc2A  iqs 
el:  01-242  3248/9 

oecialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield 
ate  throughout  the  world 


Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wif  iaf 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 

Yvonne  Willcocks  Antiques 

Chenil  Galleries,  Stand  22-25 

181  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-352  2123.  Evenings  01-789  4206 

African  Art,  Indonesian  Wayang,  General 

antiques 


Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 
Important  18th  century  English  and  *^ 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 


W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6  QU 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours ,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  RedcHffe  Road,  London  swig 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
We  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
secondhand  and  Antiquarian  Books  on  the 
history  of  science  and  technology 
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Tlie  Opinion  page  is  for  readers '  comments, 
either  on  the  contents  of  the  magazine,  or  on 
activities  and  events  in  the  art  world.  Please 
address  your  comments  to  the  Editor. 

An  open  letter  from  Charles  Lee, 
President  of  BADA,  1981 

I  am  grateful  to  The  Connoisseur  for  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  British  An- 
tique Dealers'  Association  and  its  involvement 
in  the  art  market  generally.  Our  Association 
has  been  in  existence  since  1918.  It  was  set  up 
to  safeguard  both  the  interests  of  its  members 
(now  numbering  about  500)  and  the  buying 
public.  Today  it  is  involved  in  many  advisory 
capacities  on  behalf  of  the  trade  and  the  art 
market  generally.  We  have  been  involved  in 
negotiations  over  implementing  VAT  on 
imports  into  this  countn,-  -  an  EEC  measure  to 
which  we  are  opposed  because  of  the  damage  it 
will  do  to  the  present  free  flow  of  works  of  art 
into  the  British  Isles  which  helps  to  maintain 
London  as  a  major  centre  of  the  art  market.  We 
have  definite  views  on  the  export  of  works  of 
art  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  to 


which  we  are  politely  exposed  but  not  heard. 
We  fear  a  creeping  process  of  dismantling  the 
workable  Waverly  Criteria,  in  a  move  that 
could  remove  from  the  owners  the  right  to 
attract  an  international  price  for  their  works  of 
art,  and  thus  maintain  their  collections  and 
homes  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Would-be- 
advisors,  especially  auction  houses  should 
desist  from  removing  the  'plums'. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  maintaining 
standards  of  restoration,  in  both  public  and 
private  collections.  Maintaining  existing  col- 
lections in  good  order  is  often  more  important 
than  acquiring  new  pieces.  To  this  end  we  co- 
operate actively  with  the  courses  in  restoration 
at  West  Dean  College. 

We  have  been  extremely  worried  about  the 
possible  re-organisation  or  closure  of  the 
furniture  galleries  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  which  may  make  much  of  the 
collection  inaccessible.  A  certain  aloofness 
from  that  quarter  has  on  occasion  ruined  the 
chances  of  both  useful  acquisitions  and 
financial  help.  I  wish  the  Treasury  would 
accept  the  principals  of  wider  Tax  Exemption 
for  collectors  and  owners  where  items  would 
go  to  museums;  at  the  same  time  Parliament 
should  allow  museums  to  dispose  of  items  to 
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Other  institutions  or  on  the  open  market. 

We  also  handle  the  rare  disputes  between 
our  members  and  the  public,  so  safeguarding 
the  public  and  their  purchases.  Dealers' 
descriptions  and  dating  carry  total  guarantees 
which  buying  in  the  salerooms  do  not.  The 
dangers  and  pitfalls  there  are  more  numerous. 
Buying  at  auction  can  be  difficult,  especially 
for  the  private  collector.  Bargains  are  not 
always  what  they  appear  to  be.  An  experienced 
dealer  will  consider  condition,  colour, 
provenance,  the  amount  of  restoration  and 
alteration  as  well  as  price.  Dealers  also  know 
how  long  a  piece  has  been  on  the  market.  Often 
a  piece  which  has  been  'bought  in'  in  London 
will  take  another  turn  in  Chester,  New  York  or 
Monte  Carlo  etc.  As  a  result  the  buyer  cannot 
always  know  from  whom  he  is  purchasing. 
This  has  been  more  prevalent  in  one,  rather 
than  several  'houses'.  Too  often,  for  obvious 
commercial  reasons,  sellers  are  given  far  too 
optimistic  an  idea  of  the  possible  worth  of  their 
belongings  only  to  be  told  nearer  the  time  of 
the  sale  to  reduce  the  reserve  and  so  make  sure 
of  a  sale.  When  an  auctioneer  waives  his  selling 
commission  (usually  ten  per  cent)  in  order  to 
attract  a  piece  for  sale  he  relies  solely  on  the 
buyer  for  his  revenue. 

I  suggest  that  owners  and  their  trustees, 
bankers,  lawyers  and  agents  should  give  much 
more  serious  thought  to  the  alternatives  to  the 
saleroom.  Despite  many  close  friendships 
between  the  members  of  the  BADA  and  the 
staff  of  auction  houses,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  an  increasing  rift.  The  houses  have 
become  very  greedy  and  seek  maximum 
publicity,  using  the  receipts  from  their  buyers' 
premium,  which  has  completely  upset  the 
stability  of  the  art  market  in  London.  I  am 
desperate  to  see  the  old  friendships  renewed, 
the  old  respects  re-kindled  and  the  return  to 
professional  and  knowledgeable  advice  to  the 
benefit  of  both  sellers  and  buyers.  By  the  same 
token,  dealing  has  attracted  too  many  part- 
timers.  To  counteract  this,  membership  of  the 
BADA  requires  an  increasing  level  of  profess- 
ional commitment,  integrity  and  knowledge. 
We  do  not  condone  the  ring  or  the  'knock  out' 
or  the  'spiv'  element.  Increasingly  we  have  a 
duty  to  protect  the  buyer,  and  to  cater  for  those 
who  buy  both  for  investment  and  for  pleasure. 
To  work  closely  with  a  member  of  the  BADA 
and  to  develop  a  mutual  respect  and 
understanding,  can  be  a  rewarding  and 
enjoyable  experience. 

Correction  I 

In  the  May  issue  an  article  by  Sara  Day, 
entitled  The  Geneva  Auction  Season  was 
rendered  meaningless  by  a  technical  fault  at 
the  printers,  which  caused  two  lines  to  be 
dropped  from  the  article  after  it  had  been 
pa.ssed.  The  first  column  on  page  69  should 
have  started  with  the  words:  'but  now  a 
propo.scd  law  could  force  the  auction  houses  to 
move  unless  certain  amendments  arc  .  .  .' 

We  apologise  for  any  confusion  that  this 
error  may  have  caused. 
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for  great  American  Art 

a  great  American  Art  Gallery 


WILLIAM  MERRITT  CHASE  (1849-1916) 
Fish,  oil;  32  x  39V2  inches;  signed  lower  right:  "Wm.  M.  Chase" 

Illustrated  in  the  color  catalogue  Aiucricmi  Art  for  Public  ami  Private  Collectors,  $10 


/KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

M  %  I'ublisher  i)f  I  he  Anirnctiii  Art  joiirnul  - 

40  West  57th  Strwt  (Sth  f  loor)  New  York  100 19  (212)  541-9600 
^    Monday-Friday  9:30-5:30;  Saturday  by  appointment  only 


•  VanCleef&  Arpels.- 


World-Famous  Jewelers 


New  York   744  Fifth  Avenue  10019  (212)644-9500    Beverly  Hills   300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)276-1161 
Palm  Beach   249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (305)655-6767    Paris     Monte  Carlo     Cannes     Dcauville     Geneva  Tokyo 

DesigniteWc  honor  major  credit  cards 


THE  MAP  HOUSE 

OF  LONDON 
(established  1907) 


July  1981 


54  Beauchamp  Place  Knightsbridge  London  SW3  1NY 
Telephone  01-589  4325  or  9821 
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ESTABLISHED  1865 

14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  1141/2/3 


An  outstanding  group  of  animal  carvings  by 

CARL  FABERGfi 

A  recently  acquired  collection 


Earle  D.  \^ndekar 

rf'KmghlAridge 


FINE  EL  ROPEAN  &  OKI  EM  \1- 
C  ER AMK-V  (.L.\.VS  &  OBJE I    IJ  ART 


Pair  of  Japanese  Kakicinon  bowk,  with  evened  shape  rim  and  decorated  with  rvvkwork,  pine,  banib 
and  peony,  on  the  exterior,  and  lappets  on  the  interii^r  rim.  Circa  i6So.  Diameter  lycms. 


Br.Mnrt.>n  Road. 


Burv  ?»trjet. 


173 


*4'>5  Melrose  Place.  ii6.  znA. 

Los  Anceles.  New  Yc 

CALIFORNIA  .voo6y  NEW  V 

'^55-4353  4  .  (212)93 


MALLETT 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


An  extremely  fine  and  highly  important  mahogany  four-poster  bed,  the  front  posts  each  with  four 
clustered  columns  ending  in  fine  carvings  of  acanthus  leaves  of  baluster  form.  The  tester  elaborately 
carved  with  delicate  leaves  and  scrolls  and  covered  in  silk  damask. 
The  bed  richly  hung  with  fine  damask  and  silks. 
Formerly  at  Kedleston  Hall,  Derbyshire.  English  circa  1 750. 
Height  10'  r    Width  6'  0"    Length  6'  8" 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  oBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  oBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 


The  Garran 
Royal  Wedding  Collection 


^  Superb  sterling  silver  richly  parcel  gilt,  outstanding  in 
design  and  craftsmanship,  offered  by  the  Crown  Jewellers^ 
to  commemorate  the  >Xfedding  of  His  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  of  VJ^es  and  Lady  Diana  Spencer. 

The  Collection  comprises  the  following  items, 
each  complete  with  presentation  case  and 
Certificate  of  Authenticity: 

Centrepiece  Bowl, 
diameter  16  inches^  £4,950 

Wine/Water  Jug, 
height  13%  inches,  /:2,750 


Candlesticks, 

height  7   inches,  £'  85  per  pair 

Bon  Bon  Dish  on  foot, 
height  4V2  inches,  /?835 

Bon  Bon  Dish, 
diameter  5%  inches,  £635 

Goblet,  height  6  inches,  £^5 
(available  singly,  in  pairs, 
or  sets  of  6) 

Cutlery:  twelve  8-piece  place 
settings  in  rosewood  finish  canteen, 
;C5,850;  with  fish  eaters, /;7,500 

A  fiiUy-Ulustrated  colour  brochure  will 
be  sent  on  request  and  the  Collection 
is  on  display  in  the  Garrard 
showrooms. 
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BY  AI'I>OIM  M1.M  TO 
H1;R  MAJhS  l  Y  I  HI-  QL  EKN 
(lOl.DSMI  1  IIS  &  (;RO\X^•  J1-.\XT,I.1.I-.RS. 
( iARRARI)  4  CO  I.ri).  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
\       of  England  y/ 


JEREMY  LTD, 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644 

01  352  3127  Cables:  jEREMiquE,  London,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


1.  English:  end  of  the  18th  century: 

A  very  fine  quality  Sheraton  period  Dwarf  Cabinet  in 

the  French  Louis  XVI  taste  being  executed  in  Rosewood 

with  gilded  Mouldings. 

Dimensions:  Max  Height:  2'  10":  87  cms. 

Max  Length:  3'  04":  93  cms. 

Max  Depth:  1 '  5":  43  cms. 


TWO  SIMILAR  CABINETS:  Although  no 
matching  pair,  the  two  commode  cabinets  herein 
illustrated  are  so  similar  in  feeling  and  design  and  so 
near  in  dimensions  that  they  could  very  well  grace  the 
same  room  and  fulfil  the  function  of  a  pair.  They  are 
both  executed  in  the  same  timber,  both  have  the 
mouldings  gilded  in  the  same  manner  and  both  have 
marble  tops  and  one  long  drawer  surmounting  pleated 
silk  panelled  doors,  the  feet  in  both  cases  being  turned 
'toupee'  feet  in  the  Louis  XVI  manner. 


2.  English:  end  of  the  18th  century: 

A  very  fine  quality  Sheraton  period  Dwarf  Cabinet 

in  the  French  Louis  XVI  Taste  being  executed  in 

Rosewood  with  gilded  mouldings. 

Dimensions:  Max  Height:  2'  85  :  83  cms. 

Max  Length:  3'  4":  1  m  03  cms. 

Max  Depth:  1 '  3":  38  cms. 


T 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO 


60NN0ISSEUR 

The  publishers  of  The  Connoisseur  offer  a  special 

introductory 


Send  to  Alan  Boxall 
THE  CONNOISSEUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREEPOST 
LONDON  WIE  6EZ 
No  postage  required 
if  posted  in  UK 


.l^    f^  Itself 


to 


the 


subscription  rate  to 

celebrate 
our  80th  Birthday  ^ 
£24  UK  £36  Overseas  . 
$48  USA 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  ART 
LOVER  YOU  CANT 
LIVE  WITHOUT  IT 

The  sensational  May 
issue  contained  a  major 
revelation  of  fake 
Victorian  photography 
that  fooled  the  experts. 
This  was  given  extensive 
coverage  on  BBC*s. 
Newsnight  programme, 
May  6  1981. 
"The  article  and  its 
implications  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the 
photographic  market" 
—THE  TIMES  May  7  1981 


I  accept 


Name . . . . 
Address . 


UK& 
Overseas 

Conn  7/81 


One  year  £24  UK  or  £36  Overseas 

Signature    

I  enclose  my  cheque/riioney  order  value  £.... 


Please  debit  my  account  with  Arr 
AccesH/BarcIaycard-Vina/MaBterct' 

TTif  ConnoiHseur,  72  Broad wir  k  Str»'«'t, 


tinera  Club, 


I  accept 


USA 
only 

Conn  7/81 


Name..., 
Address . 
City  


State  Zip , 


One  year  $48  (saves  you  $24  from  the  single  copyj 
cost) 

My  payment  is  enclosed  (or)  Please  bill  me  


initial  here 

Charge  orders  Subject  to  Publishers  Acceptance 


eONNOISSEUR 

The  r;f>nnniHUfiir  P  ()   l<<ix  I()I2()   I)i-H  MoincN.  lowx  5().')n0 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
M  M    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  OUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWEULERS 
ASPREV  a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M    THE  OUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  H  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


prey 


A  pair  of  George  III  rococo  style 
silver  candlesticks. 
Maker,  Edward  Parrel,  London 
1802. 

Weight,  69  ozs. 
Height,  1 1  inches. 


A  George  III  silver  salver,  the  border 
heavily  cast  and  pierced  with  vine 
decoration,  the  centre  flat-chased 
and  engraved. 

Maker,  William  Fountain,  London  1817 
Weight,  27  ozs. 
Diameter  9  inches. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1 

Asprey  S  A  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone,  Geneva 
Tolonramc-  Piilloiic  I  rinririn  Teleohone    28-72-77  Telex;  251  10 


BY  APPOtNTMENt  TO 
HM  TM€  QUE£N 
SlLVtRSMlTMS  t»  JtWtLtERS 
CARRINGTON  b  CO  LTD 
LONDON 


8Y  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H  W  QUEEN  ELIZABTTH  THE  QUCEN  MOTHER 
JEMLLERS  b  SlLVf  RSMTHS 
CARWNGTON  b  CO  LTD 
LONDON 


To  commemorate 

The 

Royal  Wedding 

Silver 
by  Gerald  Benney 

These  characteristically  elegant  pieces  in  sterling  silver  are  the  work  of  designer  and 
silversmith  Gerald  Benney.  Delicately  engraved  strapwork  decoration  surrounds  the 
Prince  of  Wales  feathers  and  the  crest  of 
the  Spencer  family.  The  Jewel  Casket 
and  Paperweight  carry  the  inscription: 
'The  A/iarriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Lady  Diana  Spencer 
29tnJuly198i:' 

The  Jewel  Casket  price  £650, 
measures  approximately 
5  in  ches  in  length.  It  Is  lined 
with  blue  velvet  and  satin, 
w  'th  a  removable  tray  for  rings 
and  small  jewellery. 
The  Paperweight  price  £175,  is 
approximately  33/4  inches  in  length 
The  exquisite  Thimble,  price  £25, 
has  a  band  of  decoration  linking 
the  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  and 
the 


CAHRINCiTON  An  AHSf>ciatf;  of  Mappin  &  Webb 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 


12 


A  mid  1 9th  century  French  Needlework  Carpet,  the  hexagons  in  alternate 
shades  of  turquoise  and  gold,  the  outer  floral  motifs  on  a  background. 
Size:  9' 4" X  7'0"(284  cm  x  214  cm) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  Jw/y  1981 
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JliilAI>I^O  ART  INVESTMENTS 
JVIIIMM  O     798  BANK  STREET 


OTTAWA  CANADA 
(613)  232  7318 


We  are  proud  to  present  a  fine  selection 
ot  paintings  by 

THE  BE  A\TR  GROUP 
Canada's  Living  Masters 


GEORGE  FAN  AIS 
LYLEGLONTR 
PATRICK  ROY  HALDORSEN 


WOLF  STUDIOS 


PATRICK  ROY  HALDORSEN, 


1919- 


"DANCE  OF  THE  COMEDIANS" 

OIL  ON  CANVAS  30  x  40  inches 

Provenance:  THE  PLACE  NEXT  DOOR,  OTTAWA 
SOMERSET  ART  GALLERY,  OTTAWA 


E>elomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  \  cry  rare  Teapot 
of  grey  stonew  are 
picked  out  in 
rouge-de-ter  detailed  in 
while. 

Probably  Hollins, 
circa  1795. 
Heia:ht:  5^  inches. 


4  Campdcn  Hill  Road,  Kensington  High  Street,  W8  7DU  01-937  18(14 
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CHARLES  FOX 


Two  of  a  set  of  four  fine  early  Victorian  Wine  Coasters  by  the  out-standing  craftsman 
CHARLES  FOX.  London  1839.  diameter  5^' 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


SlSHRUESaE 

LONDON  43 MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  WC1 A ILY TEL  01-4052712  NEWYORK  104EAST57thSTREET  NEWYORK  10022 TEL  OlOl -21 2-75- 38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers '  Association  oiAmenca 


THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS^ASSOCIATION 

^  LTD 


500  members 
throughout  the 
countr\  elected 
for  their  integrit> 
and  knowledse. 


Bu\'  and  sell 
\\  here  \  ou  see 
the  sisn 


For  free  list  of 
members  appl>' 

\\  ith  s.a.e. 
20  Rutland  Gate. 
London  S\\'7  IBD 
01-5894128/2102 


...EXPERTS  IN  EVERY  FIELD 
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112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


For  Lovers  of  Art  and  Antiques 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  &  ANTIQUES  YEARBOOK 
BRITISH  ART  &  ANTIQUES  YEARBOOK 

(FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  CONNOISSEUR) 


TRAVEL  WITH  THESE 
MAGNIFICENTLY-PRODUCED 
GUIDES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
ART  AND  ANTIQUES  DEALERS 


SEE  AT  A  GLANCE 

WHO  THEY  ARE,  WHAT  THEY  STOCK 
AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM 

IN  BRITAIN: 

*The  6,000  most  important  dealers  and 
auctioneers 

INTERNATIONALLY: 

*The  15,000  most  interesting  dealers  and 
auctioneers  in  27  countries  -  from 
Argentina  to  the  USA 

BOTH  BOOKS  ALSO  CONTAIN: 

*Area  n  aps  to  help  you  plan  your 
buying  tour 

*Town  maps  to  help  you  find  individual 
dealers 


*Unique  specialist  indexes  to  help  you 
find  specific  items 

*Guides  to  the  speciaHst  packers  and 
shippers  who  will  help  you  get  your 
purchases  home 

*Superb  colour  pages  and  hundreds 
of  black-and-white  advertisements 
showing  works  of  art  currently 
available 

Trade  enquiries  welcomed 


ORDER  FORM 

To:  Alan  F.  BoxaU,  Art  &  Antiques  Yearbook  Publications,  National  Magazi 
House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  WIV  2BP 

Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of  The  British  Art  &  Antiques  Yearbook  1981 

@  £9.50  each  (U.K.)  or  £13.50  (overseas)  including  p.  &  p. 

Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of  The  International  Art  &  Antiques  Yearbook  1980 

@  £15.50  each  (U.K.)  or  £19.50  (overseas)  including  p.  &  p. 

I  enclose  my  remittance  for  £  made  payable  to  National  Magazine  Co. 

OR  debit  my  Credit  Card  (Tick  appropriate  box) 

□  Access/Master  Card  □  BarclaycardA^isa  □  Diners  Club  □  American  Express 
Card  No.  I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I  7"! 


With  the  amount  of  £. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 


1 


Signature. 


Date. 


From  12th  century  Gothic,  to  the  limitless 
imagination  of  the  25th  century;  we  are  a 
specialty  building  and  design  firm  that 
brings  the  most  sophisticated  dream  to  a 
reality.  •  ** 

We  offer  no  deceptive  slogans  or 
gimmicks,  we  do  not  offer  the  most  for  less. 
We  offer  excellence  in  the  time-honored 
tradition  and  definition;  we  are 
unquestionably  the  finest.  •  *  « 

Our  homes  are  created  as  three- 
dimensional  art  forms,  where  artists  employ 
their  skills  and  integrity  in  design  of  the 
home,  interior,  landscape,  etc....  Equally, 
artists  engage  in  the  painstaking  task  of 
bringing  these  designs  to  a  reality,  working 
with  the  finest  materials  from  around  the 
world  and  tolerances  which  demand  the 
very  best  from  an  individual. 

Our  firm  builds  throughout  the  world  for 
those  few  discerning  individuals  requiring 
a  maximum  effort  toward  perfection.  If  you 
feel  the  most  minute  detail  requires  less 
effort,  then  you  need  not  contact  our  firm. 
For  those  of  you  who  believe  architecture 
and  art  are  synonymous,  we  would  like  to 
meet  with  you. 

There  are  limitless  possibilities  to  pursue 
in  the  design  and  building  of  your  home.  Be 
restricted  only  by  what  the  imagination 
cannot  perceive  —    '  , 

Finecrafted  Homes  Corporation 
Designers  and  Builders 
(503)635-6525 

U.S.A.  .  *  . 

.•  -The  World's  Finest  Homes - 
From  $500,000  to  $15,000,000 


BIENNALE 

MOSTRA 

MERCATO 

INTERNAZIONALE 

ANTIQUARIATO 


19  Settembre  -  11  Ottobre  1981 

A  euro  dell  Azlenda  Autonoma  Turlsmo  di  FIrenze 


Philfips 


Miniatures,  Fans  &  Holy  Icons 
Wednesday  22  July  at  2  pm 


Left:  A  miniature  by  Gervase  Spencer  of  a  lady,  signed  and 
dated  1762, 40  mm,  in  gold  slide  frame  within  diamond  and 
turquoise  surround,  matching  her  frock. 
Centre:  A  circular  mid  18th  century  red  laquer  box,  the 
inside  of  the  Ud  inset  with  a  miniature  after  Sir  Robert 
Strange  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  'The  Young 
Pretender'  circa  1745,  wearing  a  tartan  jacket  with  the  Sash 
and  Star  of  the  Garter,  65mm. 

Right:  A  gold  ring,  the  large  oval  late  18th  century  bezel 
inset  with  a  miniature  after  Dumont  of  Louis  XVII  wearing 
the  Order  and  Star  of  St  Esprit,  35mm,  within  blue  and 
white  enamelled  rose  diamond  set  hoop  frame,  the  later  mount 
with  blue  and  white  enamelled  fluer-de-lys  shoulders. 


Viewing  two  days  prior  9  am  -  4 . 30  pm  and  the  morning  of  sale  until  1 2  noon 
Illustrated  Catalogue  £  1  by  post 
The  Miniatures  Department  is  now  accepting  for  a  similar  sale  on  Wednesday  2 1  October 
For  further  information  please  contact  Nana  Prevett  Ext  229 


The  Broken  Column 


PRINTS 
Monday  6  July 
at  2  pm 

Two  drypoints  by  Nathaniel  Sparks  from  a 
collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  etchings  from 
the  Artist's  estate,  to  he  included  in  an  illustrated 

supplement  to  the  main  sale  of  Decorative,  Old 
Master  and  Modem  Prints. 

Viewing:  Friday  9  am  -  5  pm, 

Saturday  9  am  -  12  noon, 
morning  of  sale  until  10.30  am 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £2.27  by  post. 

The  Prints  Department  hold  monthly  sales  and 
is  now  accepting  for  Monday  14  September. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Ehzabeth  Harvey- Lee  Ext  212 


London  Bridge 


7  Blenheim  StreetNew  Bond  StreetLondon,WlY  OAS.Telephone:  01-629  6602. 


Edinburgh  ■  Glasgow  ■  Ixeds  •  Merseyside  •  Chester  •  Colwyn  Bay  •  Knowlo 
Noi-wich  ■  Ipswich  •  Oxford  ■  Bath  ■  Exeter 
New  York  ■  Boston  ■  Toronto  •  Montreal  ■  Ottawa  ■  Geneva  ■  The  Hague  •  Dublin 


%i     lit- jRJM' 


Under  The  Patronage  of 
Theif  Serene  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  (M^onaco 


KTERNATM 
Al>  EXHIBn 

QUE  DBOm 
^  JEWEbbl 


m 


International  Sporting  Qub 
Casftho  Square 


M  24  JULY  TO  9  AUGUST  1981 


With  the  coommition  of  the 
Direction  dn  TourismeWmes  Congres 
de  la  PrincipaiW  de  Monaco 
and  the  Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer 


TEMPUS  ANTIQUES  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  TYPES  OF  JAPANESE  ART 


A  VERY  FINE  IVORY  CARVING  OF  A  FLOWER  SALESMAN  WATCHING  TWO  PUPPIES  PLAYING 

WHILE  SMOKING  A  PIPE. 

Height  6iins.  Circa  1890. 
45  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  W84BA    •    Telephone:  01-937  4359 
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Robin  Kennedy 

Japanese  Prints 
and  Indian  Miniature  Paintings 


Utagawa  Toyoshige 
The  Courtesan  Kurataya 
UchiYoyoginuc.  1830 


Grays  Mews  1-7  Davies  Mews  London  Wl 
Telephone:  01-408 1238  (Private:  01-940  3281) 


The  Connoisseur 
Binder 

The  Connoisseur  is  one  of  the  most 
lavishly  produced  magazines  in  the  world 

and  as  such  should  be  protected  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  consumate  quality. 
Each  binder  is  covered  in  high  grade  red 
leathercloth  and  will  hold  six  issues  of 
the  magazine.  The  spine  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  a  recurring,  embossed 

motif,  finished  in  gold. 
The  Connoisseur  binder  costs  £6.00 
($15.00)  including  p.  &  p. 

and  is  available  from: 
The  Connoisseur  (Binders), 
National  Magazine  House, 
72,  Broadwick  Street, 
London  WIV  2BP. 


Please  send  me  Connoisseur  binders  at  a  cost  of 

£6. 00  each.  I  enclose  cheque/ P.  O.  value  made 

payable  to  The  Connoisseur. 

Name  

Address  
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CONSULAT 
EMPIRE 
RESTAURATION 

Art  in  early  XIX  Century  France 

An  exhibition  made  possible  by  the  kind  co-operation 

oftheMuseeMarmottan^  Paris 

1 7  June  through  July 

Weekdays:  10  -  5.30  Saturdays:  10  -  12.30 

WILDENSTEIN 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  Jw/y  1981 
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FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


J 


The 
Princes  Gate 

Collection 

Paintings  &  Drawings 


/'III'  Brrn^/j,'/ /■,i»iily  h\  I'ctcr  Paul Rubnn  . 


On  view  to  the  public  for  the  hrst  time, 
this  highly  important  and  hitherto  private  collection 
includes  masterpieces  by 

Rubens     Tiepolo      Master  of  Flemalle  Massys 
Michelangelo      Bernardo  Daddi  Parmigianino 
PieterBruegel  the  Elder      Cezanne  Renoir 

O/^OT/w,?;  17th  July  1981 
Mondays-Saturdays  10am-5pm  Sundays 2pm-5pm 

Admission:  Adults  £1  OAPs,  students,  children  50p 
Terms  for  parties  by  arrangement 

Sponsored  by  National  Westminster  Bank  Limited  €^ 

COURTAULD  INSTITUTE  GALLERIES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONl  )ON 
WOHURN  SQUARE,  LONDON  WCII I OAA 
Id:  01-580  1015  or  01-636  2095 


Stoneware  Bottle  Vase 
Korean  Yi  Dynasty 
Height:  12f  inches 


41 : 


CAST  57th ST.,  new  YORK.  N.  Y^10022 
L  (212)P;^3-2166 


C  F  Rawnsley 


Milmouse 

Halfway  Bridge,  nr.  Petworth,  West  Sussex 
Showrooms:  The  Square,  Petworth 

18th  Century  Furniture  &  Works  of  Art 


E  G  Rawmley 


An  important  Irish  rococo  carved  and  water-gilded  wall  glass  in  the  manner  ol  Thomas  CUiippendale  ha\  ings  its  original  mercury  backed  plate.  Exceptional 
refinement  in  the  design  and  carving  of  this  frame  has  been  facilitated  b\  the  use  of  a  hard  close-giained  CUiban  niahogan>  (a  practice  more  pre\  alent  in  Ireland 
than  elsewhere)  instead  of  the  customarv  pine.  Formerly  the  property  of  a  well-known  family  resident  since  the  18th  cenHiis  m  Madeira  this  glass  was  recently 

brought  to  England  b\  its  sur\  i\  ing  member. 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


Niccolino 
Galyo 


(1799-1884) 


The  Bay  of  Naples 
with  an 

American  Frigate 

Gouache.  26  x  SGVs  inches 
Signed:  Painted  by  N.  Calyo 


Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 
743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street.  New  York  10022   (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America^.  Inc. 


"The  Rug  Merchant" 
Ettore  Forti 
19th  century 
Canvas  size:  21"  x  33" 
53.5  X  83.5cm. 
Outside  Frame:  22\"  x  44^' 
82.5  X  112.5cm. 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Constant  Artz,  Guiseppe  Aureli, 
N.  H.  J.  Baird,  Sir  F.  Brangwyn,  E.  C.  Barnes,  Edgar  Bundy, 
J.  Chelminski,  Vincent  Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Pierre  O.  J.  Coomans,  Auguste  Daini,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw, 
R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East, 
Dietz  Edzard,  E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski, 
Edouard  Frere,  Edourd  Garrido,  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A., 
Paul  Grolleron,  W.  Hendriks,  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  de  Hagemann, 
Georges  Haquette,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  Paul  Hughes,  David  James, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  Henry  Lerolle,  J.  C.  Maggs, 
Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  Hans  van  Meegreren, 
M.  Moretti,  Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker,  James  Peel, 
H.  Davis  Richter,  George  Romney,  Guilo  Rosati.  Ferdinand  Roybet, 
Philip  Sadee,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  H.  Hugues 
Stanton,  C.  Stoiloff,  Charles  Stuart,  J.  Thors,  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat, 
E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Maurice  Wilks, 
and  others. 

TOERICK  THOM  GALLERES 

1 94  Bloor  street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1 T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  41 6-921  5322 
AreacGde:416 


2H 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  M 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727      ESTABLISHED  1851 


£\ussian  circular  table  top  composed  of  various  Ural  stones  inlaid  with  mosaic 
center.  Formerly  in  the  Winter  Palace,  it  was  a  gift  from  Nicholas  I  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, General  Alexandre  de  Benckendorff,  for  his  country  home,  the  Chateau  de 
Fall  in  Estonia.  General  de  Benckendorff  was  head  of  the  Gendarmerie  and  was 
instrumental  in  saving  many  of  the  furnishings  in  the  Winter  Palace  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1837.  Diameter:  37" 

With  modem  Empire  style  bronze  base  adjustable  to  a  height  of  either  26"  or  33". 
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WEDDING  COMPLIMENTS  ^ 


AN  EXCLUSIVE 
EXHIBITION  OF 
ANTIQUES  FOR 

THE  SPECIAL 
OCCASION' 

The  many  items  to 
be  exhibited  and  for  sale 
will  include  important 
and  unique  pieces 
of  English 
Furniture, 
Clocks,  Silver, 
Oil  Paintings, 
Porcelain, 
Faience 
and  Glass... 


2  CENTURIES  of 


WEDDING  GIFTS 


at  HARVEY'S. 
67/70  Chalk  Farm  Rd, 
London  NWl 
from  Saturday  25th  July 
to  Sunday  2nd  August, 
1981  inclusive.  Opening 
hours  Monday  to  Saturday 
9.30a.m.  to  8p.m. 
Sundays  2  p.m.  to  6p.m. 
Telephone:  01-485  1504 
&  01-267  2767 

(Closed  Royal  Wedding  Day    Wednesday  29th  July  ! 

EXHIBITORS 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co 

(Antiques)  Ltd,  of  Chalk  Farm. 

Furniture  &  Clocks. 

Mary  Cooke  Antiques  Ltd, 

of  Barnes,  London.  Silver. 

Gerda  Newman  Ltd, 
of  London,  WIL 
Paintings. 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 
of  Knightsbridge, 

Also  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York. 
Porcelain,  Pottery 
&  Glass. 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


Exceptionally  rare  and  fine  ITALIAN  Silk  Embroidered  Picture  of  tfie  Holy  Family 
with  the  Musicianly  Angel,  firstquarterof  the  seventeenth  century  c.  1620,  taken 
from  original  painting  by  B.  Spranger  (1 546-1 627).  Embroidered  in  extremely  fine 
laid  stitch  in  soft  tones  of  ochre,  blue,  fawn,  grey  and  naturalistic  flesh  tones 
Superb  state  of  presen/ation,  the  picture  measures  20cms  wide  by  27cms  high 
(8"  X  lOi"),  set  and  mounted  and  glazed  with  pastel  blue  inslip  and  acanthus  leaf 
gilt  frame,  overall  size:-  18'wide  x  2r  high(46cms  x  56cms). 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

I-',ndon  SW.i        Itlcphone;  01-62^ 


DAVID  ASHTON  BOSTOCK 

Member  of  the  Interior  Designers  &  Decorators  Association  Ltd. 


21  CHARLWOOD  STREET,  S.  W.  i 
01-828  3656 

Also  China  and  Glass  Restoration  Department 
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THERIEN  8c  CO 


811  MONTGOMERY  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO  94133    TELEPHONE  (415)  781  6991 


oa  on  canvas    "THE  LETTER"        17"  X  21 "  CABLES'  ARTISTIC  GODSTONE.  TEL.  0883  842198 

EDWARD  HUGHES 

NORFOLK  HOUSE,  80  HIGH  STREET,  BLETCHINGLEY,  SURREY,  ENGLAND 


ART  IN  TRADi nON 

FOR  40  YEARS,  KNOWN  FOR  THE  FINEST  IN 
ENGRAVING  ARTISTRY,  EACH  CREST,  MONO- 
GRAM OR  COAT-OF-ARMS  IS  CARVED  ENTIRE- 
LY BY  HAND  WITH  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  SMALLEST  DETAILS.  RINGS  SHOWN  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IN   18  AND  M  KARAT  GOLD. 

[^>I-RXARDlNZnL 

HERALDIC  ART 
28  V^EST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)575-8581 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 
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THE  FINEST  ARTISTS  OF  OUR  TIME 
ILLUSTRATE  THE  PAGES  OF  OUR  BOOKS 


Original  photography  by  Richard  Benson  for  Hart  Crane's  THE  BRIDGE 


MEMBERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

The  Limited  Editions  Club 

551  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  City  100 17 
Telephone  (212)  682-7115  or  (800)  223-0768 


Kodanshas  magnificent  eleven-volume  compendium 


ORIENTAL  CERAMICS 

The  World's  Great  Collections 

An  eleven-volume  museum-by-museum  guide  to  the 
world's  outstanding  oriental  ceramics  collections  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  respective  museum  curators. 

Originally  published  by  Kodansha  in  1975  as  a  limited 
deluxe  set.  this  now  scarce  masterpiece  is  to  be  re-issued  in 
a  standard  edition  with  no  compromise  in  the  quality  of 
scholarship  or  production.  Each  volume,  with  100  colour 
and  some  300  black  and  white  plates,  is  handsomely  cloth- 
bound  and  accompanied  by  a  sturdy  slipcase.  Satisfying 
rigorous  production  standards,  printing  of  two- thirds  is  by 
letterpress  on  art  paper.  A  special  team  of  photographers 
was  sent  to  the  respective  museums,  establishing  a  uni- 
formly high  and  consistent  level  of  reproduction.  The 
introductor}'  essay  and  full  descriptions  of  each  colour  plate 
were  prepared  by  the  expert  staff  of  each  museum  who 
made  the  final  selections.  Captions  to  the  plates  are  in  both 
English  and  Japanese. 

Oriental  Ceramics  is  indispensable  for  scholars  and 
connoisseurs,  ceramists  and  bibliophiles.  In  addition,  this 
series,  ser\'ing  as  a  museum-by-museum  guide  to  the 
world's  outstanding  oriental  ceramics  collections,  will 
provide  libraries  with  a  soHd  foundation  on  which  to  build. 


Volume 

1 

Tokyo  National  Museum 

Volume 

2 

National  Museum  of  Korea,  Seoul 

Volume 

3 

Museum  Pusat,  Jakarta 

Volume 

4 

Iran  Bastan  Museum,  Teheran 

Volume 

5 

The  British  Museum,  London 

Volume 

6 

Percival  David  Foundation  of  Chinese  Art, 
London 

Volume 

7 

Musee  Guimet,  Paris 

Volume 

8 

Museum  of  Far  Eastern  Antiquities,  Stock- 
horn 

Volume 

9 

The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 

Volume  10 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Volume  11 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Each  volume  contains  approximately  200 pages,  with  90-105 
colour  and  300  black  and  white  plates,  and  is  cloth-bound 
with  an  attractive  slipcase.  Size:  260  x  364  mm. 

Oriental  Ceramics  will  be  published  out  of  numerical 
sequence.  Volumes  available  are  volume  9,  The  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  and  volume  10,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Price  per  volume:  £35.00.  Subscription  to  the  complete 
series  will  benefit  from  the  reduced  price  of  £30.00  per 
volume.  Postage  extra.  (Prices  to  United  States  Residents 
only:  S65  plus  postage.) 

Uniform  with  this  series,  and  available  from  ourselves,  is  a 
volume  entitled  Far  Eastern  Ceramics  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  by  John  Ayers,  published  in  London  1980 
price  £45,00  plus  postage. 

Please  send  for  our  catalogues  and  lists  of  other  available 
publications  on  Oriental  Art  and  Ceramics. 


H/^^-SIIAN  TANG  LTD. 

661fulh;:mRo%  London  SW65PZ,  U.K. 


Spend  a  "day  in  the  country"  viewing  a 
treasury  or  English  antique  Furniture, 
silver  and  decorative  accessories.  The 
Waheneld-Scearce  collection  is  housed 
under  one  historic  roof  with  the  unique 
Shops  oF  Science  Hill  and  the  charming 
dining  room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your 
day  in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its  elegance, 
its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of  hospitality  the 
South  has  perfected.  Whether  you  are  a 
casual  visitor  or  a  connoisseur,  we 
anticipate  your  visit  with  pleasure. 

A  superb  22"  Georgian  Shemeld  Footed  silver 
By  -  T.G  J.  Creswick 
England.  C-I8i0 

Shell  Clear  border 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  (C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-633-4382 

DIREa  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFRELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES 

Member  or  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
of  America.  Inc.  Write  ror  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  SS.OO. 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 


FINE ANTIQUESILVER  AND  OBJETSD'ART 


Rare  set  of  four  "Chinoiserie"  salts  by  David  Hcnncll,  London  1  759. 


THE  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  PAVILION    112  BROMPTON  ROAD   LONDON  SVV3  •  TEL:  01 -581  4049 

Full\-  illustrated  catalogue,  price  £3 


Dielionary 

of  the 
Belgian  painless 

born  between 
1750^1875 


Thi  s  reference  book,  indispensable  to 
those  interested  in  art,  collectors  and  art 
historians,  takes  the  format  of  a  thick 
dictionary  (size  25  x  19  cms)  and 
comprises  the  names  of  1,750  Belgian 
painters,  born  between  1750  and  1875,  each 
with  a  bibliography.  The  book  is  enhanced 
by  approx.  1,150  illustrations,  including 
250  in  colour.  There  are  two  editions:  one 
in  French  and  the  other  in  English. 
The  selling  price  of  this  book  is  £86/$178 
plus  £2/$5  Forwarding  cost 


ORDER  FORM  Kustlaan  163,  Le  Zoute, 

to  be  sent  to  Editions  Berko,  SprI       B-8300  KNOKKE-HEIST  1, 

BELGIUM. 

I  would  like  to  receive   

 copy(ies)  of  the  Dictionary  of  Belgian  Painters 

□  in  English  □  in  French,  at  the  price  of  £86/$178  per  issue  plus 
£2/$5  forwarding  cost. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  


I  transfer  the  amount  of  to  account  number 

476-512061 1-73  at  the  Kredietbank. 

Please  invoice  me  and  my  V  A  T.  number  is  

Name  

Address  

Country  

Date:  Signature  


THE  CONNOISSEUR'S 

GUIDE  TO 

INTERNATIONAL 

ANTIQUES  FAIRS 

JULY 

24-9/8 

MONTE-CARLO  -  Le 
Sporting 

International 
Biennale 

AUG 

1-9 

HELSINGBORG 

Antik  19. 

International  Art  & 
Antiques  Fair 

26-6/9 

ZURICH  -  Ziispa 

9th  Zurich  Antiques 
Fair 

SEPT 

19-27 

INNSBRUCK  - 
Kongresshaus 

8th  Innsbruck 
Antiques  Fair 

19-11/10 

FLORENZ  -  Palazzo 
Strozzi 

International 
Biennale  of 
Antiquities 

OPT 

D-iU 

LONDON  -  Park 
Lane  Hotel 

Antiques  Fair  1981 

15-19 

LUCERN  - 
Kunsthaus 

Antiques  Fair 

16-4/11 

DELFT  -  Prinsenhof 
Museum 

33rd  Antique  Dealers 
Fair 

23-1/11 

MUNICH  -  Haus  de 
Kunst 

26th  German  Art  & 
Antiques  Fair 

NOV 

4-9 

COLOGNE  - 
Messegelande 

International  Art 
Market 

13-18 

ESSEN  -  Messehalle 

4th  International  Art 
&  Antiques  Fair 

18-22 

NURENBERG - 
Messegelande 

Nurenberg  Art  & 
Antiques  Fair 

26-29 

DORTMUND  - 
Westfalenhalle 

West  German 
Antiques  Fair 

28-6/12 

BERLIN  - 
Messegelande 

Antiqua  81 

The  above  da  tes  were  correct  a  t  the  time  of 
going  to  press. 
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WW/Kojo  Tanaka/BCL 


The  Giant  Panda  needs 
your  help  to  survive 


ONCE  every  eighty  to  a  hundred 
years  the  bamboo  forests  in 
China's  Sichuan  Province  burst  into 
flower  and  then  die  off.  And  that's  bad 
news  for  the  Giant  Panda,  which 
depends  for  its  survival  on  huge 
amounts  of  bamboo. 

But  that's  just  one  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Panda. 

To  ensure  that  it  has  a  future  it  is 
vital  to  preserve  the  complex  eco- 
system in  which  it  lives,  to  carry  out 
research  into  its  dietary  needs  and 
investigate  possible  alternatives,  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  its  low  repro- 
duction rate,  to  study  the  problem  of 
internal  parasites  -  all  these  factors  and 


many  more  which  threaten  its  survival. 

Recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to 
solve  these  and  other  problems  has 
resulted  in  a  unique  and  historic 
parmership  between  WWF  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

WWF  has  agreed  to  contribute  US 
$  1 ,000,000  towards  a  total  of  about  US 
$3,000,000  needed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  mount  a  major  Panda 
Conservation  Programme.  This 
includes  construction  of  a  research  and 
conservation  centre  in  the  largest  of 
the  Panda  reserves  -  Wolong  Natural 
Reserve  in  Sichuan  Province. 

A  team  from  WWF,  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ecologist  Dr.  G.  Schaller,  is 


already  at  work  in  Wolong  together 
with  top  Chinese  scientists  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Hu  Jinchu. 

The  Giant  Panda  is  an  endangered 
animal.  It  is  also  the  symbol  of  WWF's 
worldwide  conservation  efforts  to  save 
life  on  earth. 

But  WWF  needs  money  -  your 
money. 

I  ■  

Please  send  your  eoiirnbutio?i  lo: 

World  Wildlife  Fund  (UK), 
29  Greville  St.,  London,  ECIN  SAX. 

I  support  the  aims  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  and  enclose  the  sum  of: 


Name 


Address. 


WWF^^[AL-A  WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 


WWF  acknowledges  the  donation  of  this  space  by  The  Connoisseur. 


Advertisement  prepared  as  a  public  scmce  by  Ugilvy  &■'  Aiather. 
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ROY  MILES 


St  Jameses 


Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWl.  Tel:  01-930  1900 


Signed  James  Pelham  10x7ins 

1800-1874 


The      rl.linti  Morn  J. M.S.  MANN 
.Sign«'<l  and  iii'tcrilx-d  on  reverse 
Canvas:  24  X  20  inn.  (61  X  31  cms.) 
Framed:  28i  X  24  in«.  (72  X  61  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  5,  Ryder  Street,  London  SW1Y6PY 

Trirphonr  'J  '<r,  ^.''/.H  Cables :  Nc  wpic,  I .ondon,  S.  W.  I 
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A  special 

advertisement 

feature 

St.  James's  is  one  of  the  finer  streets  of 
London.  From  Piccadilly  in  the  north,  it  runs 
steeply  down  to  Pall  Mall,  a  long  vista  of 
architectural  pleasures  and  variety  that  is  ter- 
minated by  the  gotliic  towers  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  Geographically  and  by  tradition  the 
heart  of  London,  St.  James's  has  always  been 
closely  associated  with  style. 

Today,  the  street,  and  those  that  adjoin  it, 
continue  to  reflect  the  cpialities  that  made  it  so 
important  in  the  past.  Arcliitecturally  it  is  still  a 
treat,  a  monument  to  the  grandeur  and  baroque 
extravagance  of  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
builchng.  At  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  more 
formal  elegance  of  18th  century  classicism,  and, 
less  obviously,  displays  traces  of  an  earUer  and 
more  intimate  period  of  London's  liistory. 

It  is  a  street  that  maintains  the  traditional 
definition  of  style.  Gentlemen's  clubs  adorn  the 
street,  in  buildings  whose  classical  design  ranges 
from  the  delicate  and  carefidly  balanced 
symmetry  of  Adam  to  the  heavy  Italianate 
formality  of  High  Victorians.  Around  the  clubs 
are  the  many  suppliers  who  grew  up  to  cater  for 
the  needs  of  gentlemen,  purveyors  of  hand 
made  hats  and  shoes,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
guns  and  sporting  goods,  wines  and  spirits, 
medicines  and  potions.  Many  of  these 
shops  deliberately  maintain  a  traditional 
image,  for  exanipU'  the  sph'ii<n<l  18lh 
<'enlury  offices  of  wine  merchants  Berry  Bros, 
&  Kiidd,  or  th*'  iiiagiiifit'ciit  borse  ih'awii  delivery 
van  UHe<l  by  cigaretle  makers  liolbnians. 


DOUWES  FINE  ART 

IMPORTANT  OLD  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 


Established  I  SOi 


DOUWES  FINE  ART 
38,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
London  SW1Y6DF 
Tel:  01-839  5795 
Open  weekdays:  9.30—5.30 

KUNSTHANDEL  GEBR.  DOUWES 
Rokin  46,  1 0 1 2  KV  AMSTERDAM 
The  Netherlands 
Tel:  020-236208 
Open  weekdays:  Tues—Fri  9—5; 
Mondays  by  appointment 

Cornells  Dusart  ( 1 660—1  704)  "Interior  withjigures"  Canvas: 
471/2  X  40cm,  I8V4XI  SV4  inches.  Signed  and  dated  1684. 


ALAN JACOBS  CALLER  Y 

Specialising  in 
XVIIth  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 


:  Duke  Street  •  St.  James's  •  London  swiy6bn 
Telephone:  01-930  3709/3700 


PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 


LIMITED 


4  RYDER  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SWIY  6QB 

Telephone:  01-9304221 


Robert  Farrier  "Prisoner  of  War" 

Initialled  and  dated  1826       Oilonpanel  21x25inches 
Subject  engraved  by  T.  Fairland  1827 
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MARTYN  GREGORY  GALLERY 

34  Bur>'  Street,  St  James's 
London  S\V1Y6AU 
01-839  3731 

SPhClALlST  IN  BRITISH  WATERCOLOURS  AND  PAINTINGS 


"THE  WOOD  GATHHRERS" 
by 

JOHN  PATRICK  DOWNIE  R.S.W.  (1871-1945) 

Pencil  and  coloured  chalks  and  w  atercolours 
X  30  cms  Signed  and  inscribed  "R.S.W." 


Sir  Muirhead  Bone, 
Rainy  Night  in  Rome, 
Drypoint,  1913. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  NINETEENTH-  AND  TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY  PRINTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

BROCKHLRST      CAMERON      COROT  GRIGGS 
HAIJKN     MANET     MERYON     NASH  NEVINSON 
PALMER   SUTHERLAND  WHLSILER 

M  I.IA  ILLI  SIR\ILI)r,\|ALO<,l  LONRLQLLSI 

VV  J.OTT  AN1>  U  .}  (;EH3US5I  3JMIT  K3) 

I  4  M  A.Vjn's  YaRO,  OfF  DlJKF.  S  IRKET, 
S'l .  J  AMF.S'S,  \  j)mH>H  SW  I  Y  GUU 
I  (.I.F.PHf^NF,:  01  -fjCjO  I  'Y,'>, 


Signed 


29ix  22*ins 


SIMON  PEETERZ  VERELST 
The  Hague  1644-1721  London 


"Roses,  a  tulip,  poppies  and  other  flowers  in  a 
vase  on  a  ledge" 


Fine  16th  and  17  th  Century 
Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


Johnny  Haeften 

1 3  Duke  Street,  St  James's 

London  SW1Y6DB 
Telephone  (01 930  3062 
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Stylish 
St  Jameses 


WILLIAM 


TILLMAN 


One  of  an  exceptionally  fine  pair  of 
giltwood  torcheres  of  the  Adam 
period. 

Circa  1770  Height  53  in. 


Open  Monday  to  Friday  9.30  a.m.-5.30  p.m. 
Saturday9.30  a.m.-l  p.m. 

30  St  James's  Street,  London  SWl  A  IHB 
Telephone:  01-839  2500 


A  special 
advertisement 
feature 


In  an  area  known  for  the  splendour  of  its 
banks,  St.  James's  can  boast  one  of  the  best; 
Lloyds,  a  marble  and  stucco  palace  designed  by 
Lutyens,  demands  a  visit  not  only  to  enjoy  its 
sheer  magnificence  but  also  to  see,  among 


/otct 


JJ/fvlAit  to.  Clult 

I  carltoc 

,  I  1    \   ^^71 

others,  the  signature  of  William  Pitt.  It  is  also  a 
street  of  surprising  contrast.  The  1960s  moder- 
nity of  the  Economist  building,  an  elegant  tower 
set  back  from  the  street  on  a  raised  podium  is 
balanced  by  Pickering  Place,  a  secret  miniature 
18th  century  square  complete  with  gas  lights, 
well  hidden  behind  Berry  Bros,  and  entered  by  a 
narrow  corridor  that  liints  at  a  far  earlier  period 
of  history.  Historical  curiosity  too,  for  here  was 
located  from  1842—1845  the  legation  of  the 
independent  Repubhc  of  Texas. 

The  art  trade  is  also  a  part  of  the  St.  James's 
tradition.  There  are  picture  galleries  and  spe- 
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Traditional  style  and  comfort  make  Dukes  Hotel 
in  St.  James's  very  special  -  a  secluded  haven  of 
luxury  right  in  the  heart  of  London.  Discreetly 
hidden  away  in  its  own  romantic,  gas-lit  courtyard, 
Dukes  Hotel  has  54  beautifully  appointed  bed- 
rooms and  suites,  and  the  relaxing  St.  James's 
Room  restaurant  offers  the  highest  standard  of 
cuisine  and  personal  service. 


St.  James's  Place,  London  SWIA  INY 
Telephone  01-491  4H4()  Telex  28283 

Cables:  DLKLSHOTEL 
Direct  toll-free  diallin}^  from  the  t'nited  States: 
New  York:  (212)  371  5570  .San  FrancLsco:  (415)  777  96()9 


Stylish 
St  James's 


A  special 

advertisement 

feature 


cialists  ill  antique  furniture  such  as  William 
Tillman.  However,  it  is  in  the  streets  that  run 
parallel  to  St.  James's,  Duke  Street  and  Bury 
Street  and  in  Ryder  Street  that  links  them,  that 
the  art  trade  can  be  seen  in  splendour.  Tradition 
is  reflected  by  the  many  dealers  in  paintings, 
from  Old  Master  to  Victorian.  Johnny  Van 
Haeften,  Douwes  Fine  Art,  Pawsey  &  Payne, 
Alan  Jacobs,  Josslyii  FeUdiiig,  Martyii  Gregory, 
12  Duke  Street  Gallery,  Newman  and,  of  course, 
Roy  Miles,  enrich  and  decorate  the  streets. 
Others  offer  different  interests,  for  example 
Vaiidekar  for  porcelain  and,  liidden  away  in 
Mason's  Yard,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage 
beside  one  of  the  only  pubs  in  the  area,  Lott  & 
Garrisli  for  prints. 

Duke  Street  and  Bury  Street  end  to  the  north 
with  Jermyn  Street,  where  more  of  the  tradi- 
tional suppliers  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  area  are 
to  be  found.  Particularly  memorable  is  Turiibull 
&  Asser  premises,  a  rare  example  of  Art 
Nouveau  architecture  in  European  taste,  de- 
corated with  sculptures  by  Gilbert  Scale.  There 
are  restaurants,  a  florist,  jewellers  and,  complet- 
ing the  St.  James's  block  on  one  corner  the 
Fortiium  &  Mason  Fountain  Restaurant,  and  on 
the  other  the  uninspiring  bulk  of  the  New 
Cavendish  Hotel,  a  buihling  whose  blainl  style  is 
the  only  rvu\  intrusion  in  the  whole  area. 
Deslroy«'d  with  the  fornu'r  building  were  the 
Micinories  of  the  Caveinlish  in  earlier,  more 
relax«'d  times,  when  llie  ollu'r  needs  oi' 
geiilU'ineii  wrre  <liH<*reelly  salisfied. 
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12  Duke  Street  Gallery 

Duke  Street,  St  James's 
London  SW1 
Tel.  01  930  5247 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 


Painting  by  Eugene  Boudin 
Dordrecht:  Bassin  et  Voiliers  Au  Fond 
la  Cathedrale 


Canvas  41.5  x  55cm 
Dated  1880 


From  Eugene  Boudin  Exhibition  at  the 

12  Duke  Street  Gallery 

19th  November  1980-9th  January  1981 


Earle  D.  Vandekar 

of  Knightsbridge 


Very  fine  pair  of  Flight  &  Barr  Worcester  two  handled  fruit  coolers, 
covers  and  liners,  decorated  with  orange  ground  and  gilt  patterning, 
with  reserves  decorated  with  shells,  painted  in  the  manner  of  Thomas 
Baxter.  Circa  1800. 


38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's 
LONDON,  SW1Y6AU 
Tel.  01-930  1173 


LONDON 


LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  Jw(y  1981 
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THE  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 

53/63  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Visit  The  London  Silver  Vaults  for  the  world's  most  fabulous  collection  of  antique  and  modem  silver  and  silver  plated  items  at 

prices  ranging  from  £5  to  £50,000.  Also  jewellery,  glass  and  china. 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9.30  am  -  5.30  pm  Saturday  9  am  - 1 2.30  pm 


An  antique  supermarket  with  a  difference,  the 
London  silver  Vaults  is  housed  in  the  basement  of  the 
world-famous  Chancer)^  Lane  Safe  Deposit,  a 
modern  building  located  in  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  citv.  Here,  backed  by  modern  amenities  and  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  based  on  total  security,  is  to  be 
found  an  underground  street  of  over  30  shops,  a 
glittering  treasure  house  of  silver  and  plate  of  all 
periods  and  in  every  style,  and  to  suit  all  price 


levels.  A  rich  choice  of  antique  silver  and  Sheffield 
plate  is  alwa}^s  on  display  as  well  as  reproductions, 
pieces  reflecting  contemporary  taste,  a  selection  oif 
jewellery  of  all  periods  ana  choice  examples  of 
English  china  and  glass.  So  comprehensive  a  display 
of  silverware  to  tempt  the  collector  and  the  specialist 
is  unrivalled  in  London,  whether  their  interest  lies  in 
spoons,  flatware  and  services,  or  in  the  major  pieces 
by  leading  18th  century  makers. 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONIX^N  WIV  ONP 
01493  0657 


CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  TAPESTRY 

Art  with  Fibres  from  the  traditional  to  the  experimental 

30  June  -  9  August  1 981 

Exhibition  Hours  1  2.00  -  1  7.00  daily  (Closed  Monday) 


UGR 


CENTRE  FOR 
VISUAL  ARTS 


University  of 
East  Anglta 
Norwich 


Christie's 


London 


Wednesday,  15  July  at  10.30am  and  2.30pm 

Important  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


Unglazed  pottery  figure  of  a  standing  matron,  Tang  dynasty,  36.5cm  high ;  sancai  glazed  pottery  saucer-dish.  Tang  dynasty, 
23.8cm  diam.  ;sancai  glazed  dish  moulded  with  peony  flowers,  Liao  dynasty,  22.5cmdiam. ;  Cizhou  figure  of  a  Buadhist 
attendant,  Song/J  in  dynasty,  27cm  high  and  a  pair  of  olive-glazed  candlesticks,  Sui/Tang  dynasty,  1 7cm  high. 

Catalogue  (151  Plates,  including  20  in  colour)  £10 $20 postpaid 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues 

CHRISTIE'S  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SW1Y6QT 

Tel:  (01)  839  9060  Telex: 916429  Cables:  Christian,  London,  SWl 

New  York:  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10022.  Tel.  212/546-1000;  Cable:  Chriswoods  New  York, 
International  Telex:  New  York  620721 ;  Domestic  Telex:  New  York  710-5812325 
Christie's  East:  2 1 9  East  67th  Street,  New  York  1 002 1 .  Tel :  2 1 2-570-4 1 4 1 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
French  Jumiture  and  decorations. 

ARMIN  B.  ALLEN,  INC. 

4  East  95th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-289  0345 

18th-century  and  earlier  works  of  art,  porcelain, 
pottery,  objects  of  virtu  and  glass. 
By  appointment  only. 

"ALL  OF  US  AlVlERICANS",  FOLK  ART 
Betty  Mintz 

P.O.  Box 5943 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 
Tel:  301-652  4626 

Amish,  Mennonite,  Baltimore.  Weathervanes,  decoys, 
primitive  paintings,  wood  carvings,  and  painted 
Jumiture.  Near  Washington  Beltway. 

JANE  ALPER  ANTIQUES 

5309  Edgemoor  Lane 

Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Tel:  301-652  2942  &  625  2914 

By  Appointment.  Specialising  in  17th-century  English 

oak  furniture.  Also  interested  in  purchasing  fine 

17th-century  English  oak fitmiture. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  GALLERY 
Allan  L.  Daniel 

19  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9169 

Museum-quality  American  folk  art — weathervanes, 
primitive  paintings ,  trade  and  tavern  signs,  quilts, 
wood  carvinf^s,  etc. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  HERITAGE  GALLERY 
Jay Johnson 

72  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759  7373 

The  foremos:  gallery  devoted  exclusively  to 
American  Folk  Art,  including  top  name  20th-century 
folk  artists. 

S.  ARBES  3c  COMPANY 

701  Sansc  ne  Street,  Jackson  Square,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94111 
Tel:  415-391  7985 

17th,  18th  and  19th  Century  Antique  Furniture  and 
Accessories 

ARES  ANTIQES 

961  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  0190 

Fine  antique  jewelry  from  Antiquities  to  the  1920' s 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools 

BARRA  BOOKS 

819  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  1770 

Reference  hooks  on  fine  arts  and  antiques 

EDWARD  BARTON  GALLERY 

1250  Prospect  Street,  Lajolla,  CA  92037 
Tel:  741-459  0343 

Fine  oil  paintings,  some  limited  editions ,  featuring 
the  work  of  Edward  Barton,  renowned  painter  of 
the  sea 

BERRY  HILL  GALLERIES 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  KX)22 
Tel:  212-753  8130 

Specialists  in  Nineteenth-and-Twenlieth-(^'.entury 
American  and  European  Painting  Nineteenth- 
Century  China  Coast  Paintings,  Western  Americana 


WILLIAM  BLAIR  LTD. 

8424  Melrose  Place,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-655  5438 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries 

BOLEN  GALLERY 

2904  Main  Street,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
Tel:  213-399  9128 

Featuring  contemporary  and  Western  paintings, 
sculpture,  photography,  and  graphics  by  American 
artists.  Publishers  of  multiple  original  works 

FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL3  2166 
Fine  Antique  Arts  of  China,  India  and 
Southeast  Asia 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century 

CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1022 

Tel:  212-5461000 

Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 

Telex:  International  620721, 

Domestic  710-581  2325 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 

The  addresses  of  our  other  offices  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world  can  be  obtained  from 
this  address 

COE  KERR  GALLERY 

49  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-628  1340 

Specialising  in  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 

KATHERINE  DENNY 

P.O.  Box  9973,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20015 
Tel:  310-656  9327 

Antiques  and  Semi- Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Antique  Silver.  Photos  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
Jumiture  and fi4rnishings . 
Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. /5p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian  Furniture  & 
Oriental  Art. 

WILLIAM  DOYLE  GALLERIES 

175  East  H7th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1(XJ28 
Tel:  212-427  2730 

Auctioneers  of  period  Jurnishings ,  fine  art,  and 
estate  jewelry.  New  York's  third  largest  auction  house 


LOUIS  D.  FENTON 

432  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
Tel:  415-398  3046 

Importer  of  17th  &  18th  Century  Antiques  &  Works  of 
Art 

DAVID  FRANKLIN,  LTD. 

526  North  Cassady  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209 
Tel:  614-252  0906 

Specialising  in  fine  18th-century  English  furniture, 
18th-and  19th-century  paintings,  and  decorative 

accessories 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
Tel:  312-337  0202 

18th-century  English  Furniture  of  the  Finest 
Quality 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modern). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
from  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITH  ANTIQUES,  INC. 

2913  Fairmount  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75201 
Tel:  214-651  8861 

Chinese  Export  porcelain,  paintings,  brass 
personally  selected  for  museums  and  collectors. 
Open  9-5  Mon-Sat. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  jumiture 

ED  HARDY/SAN  FRANCISCO 

855  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-981  5886 

Fine  17th  &  18th  Century  Oriental  and  European 
Antiques;  Early  Chinese  Furniture 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona,  AZ  86336 
Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists 

JACKSON-MITCHELL 

Third  and  Delaware  Streets 
New  Castle,  DE  19720 
Tel:  302-322  4365 

English  furniture,  decorative  accessories,  specialising 
in  antique  metalware  (17th,  18th,  19th  century  brass, 
copper,  etc .)  Appointments  preferred 

JORDAN-VOLPE  GALLERY 

457  West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
Tel:  212-533  3900 

American  art  and  Crafts  Movement  1880-1916 

MARVIN  KAGAN,  INC. 

991  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535  9000 

Specialising  in  fine  antique,  semi-antique  and 
decorative  rugs  and  tapestries.  Member  of  Appraisers 
Association  of  America.  Opposite  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet 

KAZ  ANJI  AN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more  than 

60  years 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  96fX) 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 
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LAWRENCE  R.  KING  ANTIQUES 

Box  38,  208  Pacific  Street 
Monroe  Center,  IL  61052 
Tel:  815-393  4735 

18th-and  19th-century  American  and  European 
jumiture,  paintings,  metals,  pottery  and  porcelains . 
Appraisal  service 

KING-THOMASSON 

213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  fine  English  17th-century  oak  fitmiture 
and  18th-century  country  Jumiture. 

LA  GANKE  &  CO. 

1093  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-688  9312 

Eighteenth  and  Early-Nineteenth  Century  English 
Porcelain  &  Pottery.  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
Decorated  in  the  Western  Style.  Eighteenth-Century 
Continental  Porcelain 

MACMILL AN  &  PERRIN  GALLERY 

120  Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto 

Ontario,  Canada  M5R  1C2 

Tel:  416-921  2105/2106 

Pre-Raphaelite  and  Modem  British  paintings , 

drawings,  and  watercolours ,  English  Studio  Ceramics 

MARINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

135  Essex  Street,  Salem,  MA  01970 
Tel:  617-745  5000 

Specialising  in  19th-and  20th-century  marine 
paintings.  Largest  inventory  in  the  country. 
Mon-Sat.  9-4 

PIERRE  MATISSE  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  6269 

Cables:  Piermati-New  York 

Modem  Masters  of  the  XX  Century  paintings , 

sculpture,  gouaches  and  drawings.  Established  1931. 

Closed  July  and  August 

FRED  B.  NADLER 

31  East  64th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
A/50;  (by  appointment  at  56  Mount  Street, 
Bay  Head,  New  Jersey  08742) 
Tel:  212-744  6165 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain 

RIFFEMOOR 

Lexington  Road,  Danville,  KY  40422 
Tel:  606-236  6582 

Dealing  in  seventeenth-and  eighteenth-century 
English  and  Continental Jumishings,  direct 
importation.  Hours  9-5,  Saturdays  9-12. 
Closed  Sundays 

MARGUERITE  RIORDAN 

at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Gold 
Stonington,  CT  06378 
Tel:  203-535  2511 

Specialising  in  fine  18th  and  19th-century 
Jumiture,  paintings,  needlework,  hooked  rugs,  and 
related  decorative  accessories  of  the  period 

THOMAS  G.  SCHWENKE 

2  School  Street,  Rye,  NY  10580 
Tel:  914-967  5656 

Specialist  in  authenticated  investment  quality 
18th-and  early  19th-century  formal  American 
Jumiture  and  complimenting  accessories  and 
decorations 

THE  SMITH  GALLERY 

1045  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-744  6171 

American  Western  Bronze  Sculpture  and  Paintings, 
Marine  Paintings  and  American  Folk  Art. 
Representing  Harry  Jackson 


SOTHEBY  PARKE  BERNET 

980  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-472  3400 

Cable:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Please  make  contact  for  the  location  of 

our  offices  world-wide 

ERA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street  -  7th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese 

THE  STRADLINGS 

1225  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
By  appointment  only 
Tel:  212-534  8135 

Antiquarians  specialising  in  early  English, 
European  and  American  ceramics,  early  American 
glass  and  decorative  arts. 
By  appointment  only 

SUMMER  HOUSE 

Division  of  DMG,  Inc. 
1936  Dayton  Boulevard 
Chattanooga  TN  37415 
Tel:  615-875  0575 

Representing  important  original  works  of  art  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century,  Dottie 
Gilstrap,  Stewart  President 

SWANN  GALLERIES,  INC. 

104  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 
Tel:  212-254  4710 

Weekly  Auctions  -  Rare  Books,  Autographs,  Maps, 
Graphics,  Photographica.  Schedule  and  sample 
catalogue  on  request 

SWAN  TAVERN  ANTIQUES 

104  Main  Street,  Yorktown,  VA  23690 
Tel:  804-898  3033 

Fine  18th-century  English  fiimiture  and 
accessories  displayed  in  the  historic  Swan  Tavern 

SYLVIA  TEARSTON 

1053  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-838  0415 

Specialising  in  the  finest  quality  18th-century 
period  English  fiimiture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
accessories,  and  objets  d'art 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

811  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 

17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century  furniture  and 
decorations;  English,  French,  Continental  and 
Oriental,  including  Oriental  carpets  and  old  Sheffield 
plate 

TILLOU  GALLERY 

Peter  H.  Tillou 

Prospect  Street,  Litchfield,  CT  06759 
Tel:  203-567  5706 

Specialising  in  18th-and  19th-century  American 
fiimiture  and  paintings,  American  folk  paintings, 
European  paintings. 

Also  -  silver  and  porcelain,  blown  glass,  bronzes, 
&  American  Indian  art.  Appointment  suggested 

ROCHELLE  THOMAS  OF  PALM  BEACH 

207  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Tel:  305-655  1619.  If  no  answer,  305-689  2318 
Antique  dinner,  desert,  and  coffee  and  tea  services. 
(English,  Continental,  Chinese  Export ,  18th- 
&  early  19th-century) 


JONATHAN  TRACE 

Peekskill  Hollow  Road 
Putnam  Valley,  NY  10579 
Tel:  914-528  7963 

Fine  18th-  and  early  19th-century  American  silver, 
18th-century  American  fiimiture,  early  brass 

VOSE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

238  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-536  6176 

Dealers  in  paintings,  (18th,  19th  and  early  20th 
Century  American,  English  and  European. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  on  American  paintings ) 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES 

Historic  Science  Hill 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  fumiture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in  Georgian  Silver  and  Old 
Sheffield  Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00 

JOHN  W.  WALZEL,  JEWELER 

2016  S.  Post  Oak  Road 
Post  Oak  Central  I 
Houston,  TX  77056 
Tel:  713-840  0500 

Important  designer  jewelry,  domestic  &  European. 
Gemological  analysis  &  appraising  of  jewels, 
purchasers  of  private  jewels,  repairers  of fine  jewelry 

EDITH  WEBER 

P.O.  Box 505,  Oceanside,  NY  11572 
Tel:  516-764  8733 

Distinctive  antique  jewelry ,  featuring  18th-century 
pieces,  by  appointment;  or  at  The  Antiquarius 
Market,  London,  England 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  M.D.  21403 
Teh  (301)267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  and  Hepplewhite 
Furniture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other  appropriatf 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality 
18th-century  English  Jumiture  available  in 
the  American  West 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry 

THOMAS  K.  WOODARD 

1022  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9404 

Specialising  in  fine  antique  patchwork  and  applique 
quilts  and  textiles,  painted  fumiture,  hooked  and 
rag  rugs,  baskets,  and  folk  art 

ANN  WOODS  LTD. 

1211  West  Main  Street 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
Tel:  804-295  6108 

American  and  English  18th  and  early  19th-century 
Jiimiture,  silver  and  porcelain.  Also  complete 
restoration  and  conservation  services 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 
60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 
Tel:  714-494  5526 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century ,  finest  quality 
family  business  established  1940 
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Afine  Regency  open  bookcase  in  rosewood  of  excellent  colour  and  patination, 
having  ormolu  and  brass  enrichments  and  marble  top.  England.  Circa  1810. 


TREVOR 

TREVOR  HOUSE  110  HIGH  STREET 

LEWES 

EAST  SUSSEX  BN7  1XY 

Telephone  0791 6  71975  (3  lines)  Cables  Trevor  Lewes  Sussex 

Late  of  Mount  Street  (May  fair)  London  and  Brighton 
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"MARGARET  HELEN  MACMILLAN" 
BY 

ANTHONY  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  SANDYS.  1829-1904. 

Signed,  inscribed  and  dated  1884. 
25  by  19  in;  64  by  48.5  cm. 
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Millard  Sheets  ^ 


Sunsets,  Seascapes 
and  the  Southwest 

July  17-August  30 

Catalogue  availaible 


Wild  Appaloosa  Herd 
with  Crow  Tree,  1980. 
Acrylic  eind  polymer  on  canvas, 
40  X  29  inches. 


SAntA  pe  east 


Geilleries 

Austin  &  Santa  Fe 
200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  (505)  988-3103 


An  exceptional  covered 
silvered-brass  cider  tankard, 
having  excellent  detail 
overall,  with  a  mock  hallmark 
on  the  rim  and  the 
makers  mark  "A.C.  " 
(similarly  marked  tankard 
appears  in  Gentle  &  Feild; 
English  Domestic  Brass, 
page  170.) 
Height  714  inches. 


INC 


20  minutes  from  Wintertlutr, 

5  minutes  from  the 
Delaware  Memorial  Bridge. 


THIRD  AND  DELAWARE  STREETS 
NEW  CASTLE,  DELAWARE  19720 
Appointment  Advisable.  Telephone  (302)  322-4365 

Mimlyrr  III  ilir  An  and  Antiques  Dealer\  Lea  ffuc  o/  America,  Inc. 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallery  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Jacob  Duck,  circa  1 600-1 660, 

"Inside  the  Inn," 
oil  on  panel  20  i  x246  inches. 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 
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CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W„  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  (5141  845-7471  and  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 
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A  superb  bureau  bookcase 
of  richly  figured  Padauk 
wood,  made  in  China  for 
the  export  market.  The 
elaborately  fitted  and 
stepped  interior  is 
accented  by  a  small 
painting  on  ivory 
depicting  Eros  with  a 
lady  Circa  1760. 

Height:  7  feet  9  inches 
Width:  39V2  inches 
Depth:  25  inches 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

SANTA  BARBARA 

JAMES  M  HANSEN  27  E.  DE  IJ\  GUERRA  /  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  93101  (805)963-6827 


THE 

WESTERN  HERTIAGB 

they  love  it ...  and  live  it. 

New  Records  Set  at  1981  Western  Heritage  Sale ! 

The  proud  spirit  of  our  great  Western  Heritage  was  cele-  Record  purchase  prices  at  the  two-day,  black-tie  auction 
brated  by  the  artists  and  ranchers  who  love  it  and  live  it  and  sale  nearly  doubled  last  year's  total  of  $2,279,575.  This 
with  record  sales  of  $4,032,400  at  the  6th  Annual  Western  year's  art  sales  alone  totaled  $2,539,400  including  a  record- 
Heritage  Sale  in  Houston,  Texas.  When  the  bidding  was  breakuig  $310,000  for  Clark  Huling's  great  oil  ''Kaleido- 
over  at  the  famous  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel,  invited  guests  scope,"  the  most  ever  paid  to  a  living  artist  for  a  single 
from  42  states  and  Hve  other  countries  saw  new  records  set  work  of  fine  art  of  the  American  West, 
for  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  fine  art  of  the  American  West. 


IT  TAKES  A  COMPANY  AS  ADVANCED  AS  BM< 


It  may  be  ari  equation  you  learnt  in  your  first 
lesson  at  primary  schrjol. 

But  ifs  one  that  would  appear  to  have  eluded 
many  a  designer  of  the  sports  coupe. 

Somewhat  illrjgically,  2  +  2  rarely  makes  4. 

Not  that  this  is  a  criticism  one  can  level  at  the 


newBMW628CSi. 

The  car  one  eminent  motoring  journalist 
described  as  'more  of  a  sports  limousine  than  a 
sports  coupe.' 

H'  K';--  ri  BMW,  the  design  of  the  rear  seating 
tated  by  function,  not  merely  some 


whim  of  fashion. 

Consequently,  you'll  find  seatsof  a  size  nc 
mally  associated  with  a  car  of  this  type. 

And  more  headroom  than  any  other  car  ii 
particular  class. 

(Proof  that  a  coupe  needn't  be  a  pain  in  ti 


IHF  BMW6SFRIFSSTARTSATr,lfi  63'Srf)k  IH(  NF  W  BMW  fi?ftCSi  PRICF  t 
F0RA6SERIESINffir(MATI0NFILE. PLEASE  WRITE  TO:  BMWINrORMATIONSFRVICE.PO  80X46  HOUNSlOW  MIDI 


MAKE  2+2^4. 

:  inside  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing  outside.) 
■  "he  seats  themselves  have  been  individually 
J3d  to  support  your  body's  contours,  and 
Mstered  in  the  supplest  of  leathers. 

hough,  in  keepingwith  the  BMW  philosophy 
:ildingyourcarto  meet  your  particular 


requirements,  velour  is  available  as  an  alternative 
choice. 

Another  compartment  in  which  you'll  find  no 
shortage  is  the  one  under  the  bonnet. 

There's  a  2.8  litre,  fuel-injected  power  unit 
capable  of  130mph. 

One  thafs  governed  by  an  electronic  system 
that  actually  stops  the  car  using  petrol  every 
time  you  lift  your  foot  off  the  accelerator  in  excess 
of  3,500rpm. 


A  practical  demonstration,  if  ever  one  was 
needed,  of  BMW's  total  commitment  to  advanced 
technology  and  engineering. 

If  you're  about  to  invest  in  excess  of  £16,000 
in  a  sports  coupe,  all  this,  together  with  BMW's 
proven  reputation  for  reliability  must 
make  a  628CSi  hard  to  ignore. 

Presuming,  of  course,  you  can  put 
two  and  two 

together     THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE 


I'j  TO  PRESS,  INCLUDES  CAR  TAX  AND  VAT  BUT  NOT  DELIVERY  OR  NUMBER  PLATES 
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In  October,  The  Great  Japan 
Exhibition  will  open  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  the  most 
significant  part  of  a  major  pro- 
gramme designed  to  increase 
Western  understanding  of  Japa- 
nese art.  Not  since  the  wave  of 
Japanism  that  swept  across  Eur- 
ope in  the  1860s  and  1870s  has  so 
much  attention  been  paid  to 
Japan.  The  programme  will  re- 
flect both  the  increasing  interest 
by  the  West  in  Japanese  art,  and 
the  developing  enthusiasm  in 
Japan  for  Western  art. 

Treasures  of  the  Edo  period 
will  be  exhibited,  including  many 
that  have  never  been  seen  before 
outside  Japan.  The  large  sums  of 
money  and  the  complex  diplo- 
macy involved  in  the  exhibition 
will  inevitably  turn  it  into  a  major 
cultural  and  political  event.  As 
such,  it  is  a  comment  on  Western 
industrial  and  economic  depend- 
ence upon  Japan.  The  idea  that 
the  domination  of  Western  mar- 
kets by  Japanese  electronics  and 
motor  cars  can  be  made  more 
acceptable  by  displays  of  Japa- 
nese art  is  interesting,  underlin- 
ing the  increasingly  political  role 
that  art  can  play  in  the  contem- 
porary international  market.  By 
the  same  token,  Japan  makes  her 
treasures  available  to  the  West  to 
try  to  underwrite  her  dependence 
upon  Western-controlled  oil  sup- 
plies. The  use  of  art  as  a  political 
weapon  is  not  new,  having  been  a 
regular  feature  of  the  movement 
of  works  of  art  from  one  country 
to  another  over  many  centuries. 
However,  the  exhibition  is  a 
timely  reminder  that  art  can 
rarely  be  judged  at  face  value. 

In  this  issue,  The  Connoisseur 
looks  ahead  to  the  exhibition, 
with  articles  about  the  import- 
ance of  trade  in  establishing  links 
between  Japan  and  the  West,  as 
vital  and  influential  in  the  past  as 
they  are  today.  Such  links  were 
based  on  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  works  of  art,  but  there  were 
always  political  overtones,  in  the 
17th  century  as  much  as  today. 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCUUVTIONS 


Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  Mss.  accompanied  by  photographs  suitable  for  reproduction.  Although  due  care  is  taken  the  publishers  do  not  accept  responsibility  for 
Mss.  or  photographs  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner's  risk.  The  Editor's  decision  is  final  in  alt  editorial  matters. 


The 

Savoyards 
of  the 
Rue 
Drouot 

Lynne  Thornton 

Behind-the-scene  activities  of  any 
large  organisation  are  always 
fascinating,  but  there  is  one 
which  the  thousands  of  visitors  to 
the  Paris  Drouot  salerooms  will 
never  see.  This  is  the  meeting  of 
the  commissionaires ,  held  every 
morning  at  6.45  a.m.  before  they 
attack  the  day's  business  of  trans- 
porting, handling  and  stocking 
auction  goods.  No  outsider  is 
admitted,  for  this  group  of  self- 
employed  men  form  a  tight-knit 
corporation,  whose  history  and 
internal  structure  is  unique. 

These  collets-rouges  (the  name 
is  taken  from  the  red  collars  of 
their  short  black  jackets)  are  all  of 
Savoyard  origin.  In  the  days  be- 


fore the  flourishing  ski  resorts 
offered  employment,  the  villagers 
from  the  Savoy  and  the  Upper 
Savoy,  the  mountainous  region 
bordering  on  Italy,  annexed  by 
France  in  1860,  sought  seasonal 
work  in  the  towns.  In  Paris,  they 
had  the  exclusivity  of  such  occu- 
pations as  chimney-sweeping, 
parquet-polishing,  the  delivery  of 
heavy  sacks  of  flour  to  bakers,  and 
the  exhibiting  in  streets  of  the 
Alpine  rodent,  the  marmot. 
Around  the  1900s,  the  Auvergnat 
porters,  who  had  held  a  monopoly 
in  the  salerooms  since  the  1840s, 
began  to  leave  Drouot  to  become 
tradesmen,  deliverj'-men  and  bis- 
trot  owners.  They  were  gradually 
replaced  by  Savoyards.  There 
were  already  90  commissionaires 
in  1891;  by  1920,  they  were  110. 
This  figure  remains  constant,  for 
new  recruits,  or  bis,  are  registered 
only  if  there  is  a  vacancy.  After 
three  months'  training,  they  take 
over  the  matriculation  number  of 
their  predecessor.  Although  most 
of  the  commissionaires  are  known 
by  their  number,  marked  on  their 
jackets,  there  are  nicknames 
which  have  been  handed  down 


from  generation  to  generation: 
Poppy,  The  Hen,  The  Virgin, 
Crow,  The  Flower,  The  Thrush. 
The  Baron,  for  instance,  goes 
back  to  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  there  was  a  particularly 
nattily-dressed  porter.  The  old 
nicknames  are  dying  out,  al- 
though they  are  sometimes  re- 
placed by  new  ones. 

The  commissionaires' work  is  in 
fact  a  good  deal  more  than  just 
portering.  Besides  performing  the 
daily  miracle  of  putting  into  place 
in  time  all  the  pictures,  objects 
and  furniture  to  be  exhibited  the 
following  day,  they  ensure  the 
transport  for  the  auctioneers  or 
Drouot 's  customers,  and  rent  out 
space  in  the  enormous  warehouse 
which  they  purchased  recently  in 
the  North-East  of  Paris.  They  also 
superintend  exhibitions  and 
present,  label  and  store  lots  during 
and  after  the  sales.  Each  member 
of  the  corporation  is  his  own  man, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  any 
commissions  he  may  take  as  well 
as  the  reimbursement  of  lots 
stolen,  lost  or  damaged.  All  fees 
and  tips  are  pooled,  however, 
before  being  shared  out  between 


them.  The  administration  of  the 
Union  des  Commissionaires  de 
I'Hotel  des  Ventes  is  run  by 
the  Office,  led  by  a  Brigadier  and 
two  sub-Brigadiers,  who  come  up 
for  election  every  two  years. 
Although  their  profession  is  lucra- 
tive, the  work  is  hard  and  the  day 
long  -  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen hours'  presence .  They  tend  to 
stay  less  long  in  the  profession 
than  in  the  old  days,  when  25  or  30 
years'  service  was  not  uncommon, 
but  it  is  still  easy  to  recruit 
youngsters.  The  traditional  soli- 
darity of  the  Savoyards,  due  to 
regional  and  family  ties,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  they  have  every 
interest  in  Drouot's  prosperity, 
makes  their  organisation  an 
exceptional  one. 

(Below) 

Drouot's  commissionaires  now 
have  their  own  fleet  of  lorries.  All 
of  Savoyard  origin,  they  began  to 
work  in  the  salerooms  around  the 
tum-of-the-century,  replacing  the 
Auvergnats  who  had  held  a 
monopoly  since  the  J 840s. 
Photograph:  collection  Bertrand 
Daniel  U.C.H.V. 
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Edwin 
Mullins 
talks  to 
Sir  Roland 
Penrose 

He  was  just  home  from  his  fa- 
vourite Barcelona  where  he  had 
arrived  on  the  day  of  the  attemp- 
ted coup;  and  he  was  already 
making  plans  to  fly  back  to  Spain 
in  time  to  see  the  huge  Henry 
Moore  show  in  Madrid.  Another 
octogenarian!  But  even  with  a 
plastic  hip  recently  inserted, 
Penrose  does  not  look  or  act  his  8 1 
years.  He  was  born  with  the 
century,  he  says  with  the  air  of 
one  who  feels  the  century  to  be 
still  young,  and  he  young  with  it. 
When  he  is  not  travelling  he 
spends  long  weekends  on  his 
Sussex  farm  -  writing  and  paint- 
ing, not  farming  (his  son  does 
that)  -  and  mid-week  in  London 
seeing  friends  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  art  world. 

The  biographer  and  friend  of 
Picasso  was  an  obvious  choice  by 
the  French  art  authorities  to  help 
sort  out  the  chaos  arising  from 
Picasso's  refusal  to  make  a  will, 
and  in  particular  to  help  choose 
the  quantities  of  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, drawings  and  engravings  to 
be  accepted  by  the  state  in  lieu  of 
death  duties.  'Mind  you,  if  the 
French  Government  hadn't  pas- 
sed a  law  in  1969  making  such  an 
arrangement  possible  there  would 
have  been  even  greater  chaos. 
The  family  would  have  had  to  sell 
off  Picassos  in  bulk  and  the 
market  would  have  been  flooded. 
It  was  a  unique  arrangement. 
Everyone  has  benefited,  and  the 
new  Musee  Picasso  in  Paris, 
where  all  the  stuff  will  eventu- 
ally go  when  it  opens  next  year, 
will  be  a  splendid  memorial.' 

Tt  was  rather  to  my  surprise 
when  I  got  a  letter  asking  me  to 
help  -  about  three  years  ago, 
from  Dominique  Bozo,  who  was 
to  be  head  of  the  Musee  Picasso, 
though  now  he's  going  to  the 
Centre  Pompidou:  I  don't  envy 
him.  Bozo  was  a  young  member 
of  Jean  Leymarie's  staff,  and 
Leymarie  of  course  was  impor- 
tant with  Picasso  -  exhibitions, 


books  and  so  on. 

'I  said  I  was  delighted,  natur- 
ally, and  we  all  met  in  Dominique 
Bozo's  flat.  He's  highly  intelli- 
gent, Dominique,  very  nice;  and 
first  we  went  through  hundreds  of 
transparencies  including  ones  he 
was  a  bit  doubtful  about.  It  was  a 
complicated  business  because  we 
had  to  arrive  at  a  certain  agreed 
figure,  and  this  depended  on  an 
assessment  of  current  market 
values,  which  as  you  know  is 
extremely  fluid  and  hypothetical. 
Also,  a  lot  of  conflicting  interests 
were  involved  as  to  whether  high 
values  should  be  placed  on 
paintings,  or  less  high.' 

'A  figure  had  finally  been 
agreed  and  our  job  was  to  choose  a 
certain  number  of  works  until  we 
reached  this  figure.  It  was  very 
exciting.  When  we  had  more  or 
less  made  our  first  selection  we 
were  all  taken  off  to  a  bank  in 
central  Paris,  and  there  in  the 
vaults  were  vast  numbers  of 
Picasso  paintings  and  other 
works.  These  had  mostly  been 
there  for  years,  some  since  before 
the  Second  World  War  and  then 
from  later  when  the  French 
Government  requisitioned  Pi- 
casso's Paris  studio  in  the  Grands 
Augustins  -  a  wicked  thing  to 
do.' 

'You  see,  Picasso  had  this 
friend  who  was  a  bank  director, 
who  admired  him  a  lot  and 
collected  his  pictures.  The  man 


just  gave  him  this  vast  vault  to  use 
as  he  liked.  It  wasn't  a  squalid 
hole  at  all:  it  had  carpets  on  the 
floor  and  everything  you  could 
think  of.  After  Picasso's  death 
more  things  came  to  this  bank 
vault,  both  from  La  Calif ornie  in 
Cannes,  which  he  used  latterly  as 
a  store-house,  and  from  Mougins 
where  he  actually  lived.' 

'The  great  surprises  —  what  we 
did  not  know  at  all  -  were  the 
early  Cubist  constructions. 
Superb!  And  so  well  preserved.  I 
had  seen  one  Gertrude  Stein  had, 
and  left  to  Alice  B.  Toklas;  it  was 
so  battered  I  was  terrified  they 
would  all  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. But  they  were  not.  They 
had  all  been  in  boxes  for  50  years. 
Like  the  Cubist  drawings,  he  had 
practically  never  sold  any  at  the 
time  he  did  them;  had  not  tried. 
He  lived  off  his  paintings.  So  they 
are  of  exceptional  interest,  and  we 
will  have  a  magnificent  display  of 
these  Cubist  objects  and  drawings 
in  the  exhibition,  including  quite 
a  lot  of  drawings  that  were  not 
shown  in  Paris  when  the  donation 
was  exhibited  there. 

'We  must  have  gone  through 
thousands  of  these  drawings. 
They  were  fantastic  and  from  all 
periods.  There  was  no  com- 
petition from  the  family.  They 
wanted  the  paintings,  things  they 
could  sell  -  which  they  have  been 
doing  with  great  speed.  They 
have  nothing  to  complain  of :  they 


(Left) 

Picasso  with  Rowland  Penrose, 
1968. 

are  all  millionaires.  They  wanted 
things  of  family  interest,  too,  so 
we  have  practically  no  family 
portraits.' 

'But  I  want  to  tell  you  more 
about  the  sculpture.  Sometimes  I 
feel  Picasso  thought  of  sculpture 
as  part  of  his  family,  more  than 
drawings  or  paintings.  Because  he 
kept  them  all,  sold  very  few.  He 
just  liked  to  have  sculpture 
around'. 

'As  you  can  imagine,  going 
through  the  sculpture  was  an  eye- 
opener,  because  particularly  from 
the  early  days  they  were  mostly 
unique.  Only  later  were  there 
editions  in  bronze.  Even  then,  to 
see  the  originals  of  some  of  the 
well-known  bronzes  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  famous  goat,  for 
instance;  you  know,  the  one  he 
built  up  using  pots  for  the  udders 
and  palm-branches  for  the  back 
and  chest.  All  that's  lost  in  the 
bronze.  The  original  was  just  so 
much  livelier.' 

'After  all  that  sorting  out  in  the 
bank  vault  the  next  development 
was  the  Paris  show,  1979-80. 
There  was  a  very  pompous 
opening.  Giscard  was  there, 
amongst  others.  But  it  was  such  a 
surprise.  Things  critics  had  never 
dreamed  of.  One  had  to  make  a 
new  assessment.  And  the  same 
thing  will  happen  when  it  comes 
here.' 

Did  Penrose  feel  there  were 
still  new  things  to  be  done,  to  be 
learnt,  about  Picasso?  'Oh  yes,  it 
goes  on  all  the  time.  What 
interests  me  particularly  at  the 
moment  is  the  obsessional  theme 
of  the  Crucifixion  -  there  is  a 
famous  painting  of  it  in  the  show. 
It  has  never  been  dealt  with 
sufficiently,  but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. Interesting  that  Picasso  was 
an  atheist,  he  hated  the  church, 
yet  he  was  so  moved  by  the 
Crucifixion,  and  it  had  this  link  in 
his  mind  with  the  bullfight.' 

'This  is  one  of  the  things  on  my 
mind  at  present.  I  want  to  write 
about  it.  And  then  .  .  .  well,  I 
also  really  do  want  to  get  on  with 
my  own  work.  I  want  to  paint.' 

The  Picasso  Exhibition  is  on  view 
at  the  Hayward  Gallery,  London, 
17  July  -  11  October  1981. 
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The  Philadelphia  Style 

26  June  -  16  August  1981 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Broad  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania  19102 

With  the  presentation  of  Treas- 
ures from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion: The  Philadelphia  Tradition, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in- 
vites fascinating  comparisons 
with  the  outstanding  touring  ex- 
hibition now  at  the  Academy,  The 
Boston  Tradition.  In  the  18th, 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the 
art  of  these  tw-o  great  American 
cities  was  based  on  a  strong 
figurative  tradition — a  tradition 
that  stems  from  Benjamin  West, 
the  Philadelphia  artist  who  taught 
many  of  America's  greatest  pain- 
ters. The  importance  of  the 
human  figure  in  the  Philadelphia 
style  was  affirmed  in  1806  when 
the  Academy's  founders  secured 
casts  of  antique  sculpture  for 
study  in  its  school. 

Both  the  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton exhibitions  include  works  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Naegel, 
Frank  Duveneck,  Sargent, 
George  Inness,  Childe  Hassam, 
Winslow  Homer  and  William 
Morris  Hunt.  Also  in  the  Phila- 
delphia tradition  are  paintings  by 
the  Peale  family,  Thomas  Birch, 
Thomas  Sully,  William  Rush  and 
Daniel  Garber. 

The  Philadelphia  Tradition  ex- 
hibition is  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Smith  Kline 
Foundation. 


Quilts  from  Kansas 

5  April -23  August  1981 
Neuberger  Museum 
New  York  10577 

These  25  quilts  are  on  loan  from 
the  Helen  Foresman  Spencer 
Museum  of  Art  and  were  made, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  19th 
century.  They  came  from  all  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  many 


(Lefi) 

James  Peale.  The  Artist  and  His 
Family,  1795.  Gift  of  John  F. 
Lewis,  Pennsylvania  Academy. 

were  brought  to  Kansas  by  set- 
tlers. The  Kansas  quilts  represent 
outstanding  examples  of  the  de- 
sign and  technique  developed  by 
pioneering  women. 

African  Furniture  and 
Household  Objects 

20  June  -  7  September  1981 
The  Brooklyn  Museum 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11238 

Furniture,  utensils,  containers 
and  implements  that  comprise  the 
traditional  African  family  home 
are  displayed  in  this  exhibition  of 
262  works  from  a  variety  of 
cultures  in  the  sub-Saharan  re- 
gion. The  exhibition  is  supported 
by  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Patrons  of  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts.  » 

mght) 

Pestle-spoon  20th  century, 
Ghana  mood,  14  inches. 
Catherine  C.  White  Collection, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Pueblo  Textiles 

13  June -25  October  1981 
Denver  Art  Museum 
Denver,  Colorado  80204 

Although  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are 
perhaps  best  known  for  pottery, 
their  long  tradition  of  weaving  has 
been  almost  forgotten  as  a  result  of 
machine-made  textiles  of  the  19th 
century.  This  beautiful  and  nearly 
lost  art  of  Pueblo  weaving  is  paid 
tribute  to  by  the  Denver  Art 


Museum  in  a  display  of  about  30 
examples  of  19th  and  early  20th 
centur}-  textiles.  A  pair  of  7th 
century  sandals  represents  the 
earliest  evidence  of  Pueblo  artis- 
try and  brilliantly  coloured  shawls 
illustrate  19th  century  weaving 
techniques.  Also  traced  in  the 
display  is  how  Pueblo  designs 
evolved  from  figurative  depiction 
of  religious  symbols  to  more  abs- 
tract, secular  patterns. 

The  American  West 

From  30  September  1981 
The  Huntington  Library 
San  Marino,  California  91 109 

This  small  but  spectacular  selec- 
tion of  photographs  presents  the 
work  of  California's  premier  land- 
scape photographers:  Carleton  F. 
Watkins,  Edward  Weston  and 
Ansel  Adams.  Over  a  period  of 
100  years,  these  artists  produced 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  images 
of  the  American  West. 

(Left) 

C.  E.  Watkins.  Cape  Horn.  The 
Huntington  Library. 
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Art  in  Los  Angeles 

21  July -4  October  1981 
Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art 
Los  Angeles,  California 

In  celebration  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Bicentennial,  the  Department  of 
Art  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  has  organised  a 
dual-focus  exhibition  devoted  to 
Southern  Californian  art  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  Paintings, 
sculptures,  books  and  ceramics  by 
such  artists  as  David  Hockney, 
Sam  Francis,  Edward  Keinholz 
and  Ed  Ruscha  will  trace  Los 
Angeles'  development  during  the 
1960s  as  a  major  international  art 
centre. 

This  first  part  of  the  exhibition, 
Seventeen  Artists  in  the  Sixties, 
will  feature  113  works  which  high- 
light movements  in  abstract  Ex- 
pressionist ceramic  sculpture, 
assemblage,  and  'hard  edge'  abs- 
tract painting,  and  will  demon- 
strate the  influence  the  style  of  the 
City  has  had  on  the  style  of  her 
artists. 

The  second  part.  The  Museum 
as  Site:  Fifteen  Projects,  will 
present  new  works  by  local  artists 
who  have  established  interna- 
tional reputations  during  the  last 
decade,  and  whose  styles  exem- 
plify significant  current  trends. 
Paintings,  sculptures,  environ- 
mental installations  and  photo- 


graphy and  performance  art 
projects  have  been  specially  com- 
missioned from  artists  including 
Karen  Carsen,  Michael  Brewster, 
Robert  Graham,  Eric  Orr  and 
Alexis  Smith,  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  temporary  display  on  the 
Museum  grounds. 

Art  in  Los  Angeles  was  made 
possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
James  Irvine  Foundation. 


(Left) 

Edward  Ruscha.  Actual  size, 
J 962,  72  X  67  inches.  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 

The  American  Landscape 

9  July  -  27  September  198 1 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
New  York; 

24  November  -  3  January  1982 
Worcester  Art  Museum 
Massachusetts. 
Touring  thereafter 

The  changing  beauty  of  America's 
natural  landscapes  is  explored  in  a 
display  of  approximately  55 
photographs  taken  between  the 
1860s  and  the  present.  As  part  of 
the  Spring  Mills  Series  on  the  Art 
of  Photography,  the  American 
Landscape  exhibition  includes 
photographs  by  Timothy  O'Sull- 
ivan,  Edward  Steichen,  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn,  as  well  as  con- 
temporary works  by  Robert 
Adams  and  William  Clif  t . 

John  Szarkowski,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Photography 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
believes  that  the  problem  of  cap- 
turing the  natural  beauty  of  the 
land  was  more  difficult  for  the 
photographer  than  for  the  land- 
scape painter  because  the  photo- 
grapher was  limited  to  what  was 
physically  and  precisely  available. 
Szarkowski  contends  that  this  pro- 


blem was  not  really  resolved,  but 
instead  redefined  by  photo- 
graphers. As  a  group,  the  Ameri- 
can landscape  photographers 
began  a  tradition  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  discover  and  understand 
the  structure,  the  meaning,  and 
the  beauty  of  America's  natural 
sites. 

Millard  Sheets  in  Santa  Fe 

17  July -30  August  1981 
Santa  Fe  East  Galleries 
200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  8750 1 

'I  love  the  world  in  which  I  live 
with  all  of  its  infinite  variety  in 
nature  and  in  mankind,  and  I 
search  for  the  essence  of  each  sub- 
ject that  I  paint . . . '  In  oils,  acrylics 
and  watercolours,  from  the  Am- 
erican southwest  to  the  jungles  of 
Africa  or  the  lush  Tahitian  islands, 
the  art  of  Millard  Sheets  sen- 
sitively and  vividly  tours  the  world 
with  a  unique  appreciation  of  nat- 
ure and  with  an  affirmationof  life. 

Santa  Fe  East  Galleries  will 
present  26  works  from  his  remark- 
ably prolific  career  which  has 
spanned  more  than  halfacentury. 

(Below) 

Millard  Sheets.  Evening  Surf, 
Moorea,  1978,  watercolour,  29^/4 
X  22  inches.  Santa  Fe  East 
Galleries. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Met  Chadwick 


Summer  Exhibition 

Until  18  August  1981 
Piccadilly,  London  \V1 

As  in  the  past,  a  large  number  of 
the  public  are  pouring  through 
the  Academy's  doors  to  see  the 
Summer  Exhibition.  Although 
the  crinolines  and  crisp  top  hats 
in  William  Powell  Frith's 
The  Private  Viev:  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1881,  have  now  vani- 
shed, there  remains  the  traditional 
jostling  crowds  of  viewers,  earn- 
estly absorbing  the  work  on  the 
over-loaded  walls. 

There  is  something  in  this 
exhibition  for  everyone  -  works 
by  numerous  established  and 
unknown  artists,  many  of  whom 
have  held  exhibitions  in  London 
this  year,  including  Mar}'  Mab- 
utt,  Peter  Coker,  Anthony  Gross 
and  Roy  Gerrard.  The  works 
range  from  Norman  Hepple's 
formal  portraits  to  Sandra  Blow's 
abstract  constructions. 

The  abundance  of  sold  tickets 
shown  shortly  after  the  exhibition 
opened  confirmed  the  traditional 
popularity  of  this  event,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  works  on 
view  were  more  than  £500.  The 
public  seem  to  be  prepared  to 
place  their  money  where  their 


(Right)  Anthony  Eyton. 
The  Fire  Place. 

admiration  lies.  The  1447  ex- 
hibits can  be  compared  to  an  'art 
supermarket'  -  here  the  public 
can  buy  the  well  known  Academi- 
cians or  try  an  unknown  brand. 
The  result  for  the  Academy  is  an 
outstanding  financial  success 
which  must  be  the  envy  of  any 
commercial  gallery. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  some 
memorable  pieces  can  be  found 

-  The  Fire  Place  by  Anthony 
Eyton  richly  deserves  the  Charles 
Wollaston  prize,  Men  Observed 

-  A  Triptych  by  Sir  Robin  Philip- 
son  is  both  enigmatic  and  haunt- 
ing and  Honesty  by  Peter  J. 
Morrell  was  one  of  most  sensitive 
and  subtle  still  lifes. 

Despite  the  commercial  suc- 
cess of  the  Summer  Exhibition, 
the  standard  and  quality  of  the 
exhibits  do  not  tempt  one  to 
believe  that  British  art  is  moving 
forward  and  can  still  be  inter- 
nationally acclaimed.  There  is  an 
excess  of  bland  landscapes, 
people  in  gardens  or  chairs, 
domestic  interiors  and  uneventful 
abstract  concepts.  The  few  out- 
standing works  are  difficult  to 
discover   amongst   these  indif- 


ferent  pieces.  Mirrored  in  the 
works  are  the  influences  of 
several  recent  exhibitions:  the 
Impressionists  naturally  en- 
velop a  large  number  of  artists 
with  pale  reflections  of  Monet, 
Manet,  Seurat,  while  Dali  claims 
a  few  simpering  attempts  at 
Surrealism,  and  Stanley  Spen- 
cer's heavenly  visions  are  clearly 
the  muse  for  others.  There  are 
the  additional  calamities  of  the 
affected  precious  sculptures  and 
the  confused  architectural  rooms. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
chaos  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Academicians  are  auto- 
matically allowed  to  hang  several 
of  their  works  and  evidently  with 
little  regard  for  quality.  Perhaps  a 
little  more  care  from  the  Aca- 
demicians might  lead  the  way  to  a 
higher  standard  of  exhibits  each 
year.  The  many  talented  artists, 
including  several  leading  Aca- 
demicians, who  at  the  moment 
refuse  to  submit  their  work  to  the 
Academy,  might  be  encouraged 
to  contribute  once  more  to  this 
annual  event. 

(Uft) 

James  Fitton,  RA. 
hxjking  at  Les  Fauves. 


Contemporary  British 
Tapestry 

30  June  -  9  August  1981 
Sainsbury  Centre  for  Visual  Arts 
University  of  East  Anglia 
Norwich 

Touring  thereafter 

The  word  'tapestry'  will  no  longer 
be  associated  with  the  musty, 
faded  Gobelins  in  stately 
homes  -  this  exhibition  of  over 
70  pieces  dispels  this  cloud  and 
shows  the  public  the  develop- 
ments in  this  medium  over  the 
last  two  decades.  Artists  like 
Tadek  Beutlich  and  Peter 
CoUingwood  show  a  contrasting 
spontaneity  and  the  work  of 
Graham  Sutherland,  Henry 
Moore  and  Eduardo  Paolozzi  can 
be  seen  in  this  medium. 

James  Whistler  1834  -  1903 

29  June -31  July  1981 
William  Weston  Gallery 
7  Royal  Arcade,  London  Wl 

An  excellent  exhibition  entirely 
devoted  to  Whistler's  etchings 
from  1800  -  1880s.  The  55  prints 
include  a  rare  complete  set  of  his 
Thames  etchings  in  their  original 
mounts. 
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(Above) 

jfames  Whistler.  Rotherhithe, 
1860,  Thames  Set  No.  5,  etching, 
27.4  X  19.8  cm. 

A  Princess  for  Wales 

20  July -8  August  1981 
The  Guildhall 
Royal  Windsor 
Berkshire 

A  Royal  Wedding  is  the  cause  of 
celebration  and  several  exhibi- 
tions open  this  month  to  com- 
memorate the  romantic  event. 
Organised  by  the  Commemora- 
tive Collectors'  Society  in  associa- 
tion with  The  Observer,  this 
exhibition  includes  photographs, 
orders  of  service  and  a  mass  of 
commemorative  items. 

Royal  Wedding  Dresses 
1816  -  1960 

14  July  -  16  August  1981 
The  Museum  of  London 
London  Wall 
London  EC2 

Every  Royal  bride  has  her  own 
preference  and  personality  and 
the  display  of  silver,  gold  and 
white  fabrics  from  the  Museum's 
collection  is  a  reflection  of  the 
fashion  houses,  the  bride  and  the 
skills  of  the  British  fashion 
industry. 

Happy  Ever  After 

27  July -28  August  1981 
Sotheby's  Belgravia 
19  Motcomb  Street 
London  SWl 

Sotheby's  tribute  to  the  Royal 
couple  takes  the  form  of  a  display 
of  the  James  Blewitt  collection  of 
commemorative  ceramics  and 
souvenirs. 


(Right) 

I.  B.  Pigalle.  Love  embracing 
Friendship,  1759,  limestone, 
commissioned  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Height:  143  cm. 
Heim  Gallery. 

Art  as  Decoration 

17  June -28  August  1981 
Heim  Gallery 
59  Jermyn  Street 
London  SWl 

Heim  Gallery  has  compiled  an 
excellent  summer  exhibition  - 
supported  by  an  impressive 
amount  of  research.  Both  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  are 
worthy  of  a  mention  but  most 
outstanding  are  the  five  arcadian 
landscapes  by  Juriaan  Andri- 
essen,  1742-1819,  and  the  pair  of 
gold-ground  allegorical  figures  of 
Rome  and  Venice  by  the  Austrian 
painter  Julius  Berger,  1850-1902, 
which  form  the  centre-pieces  of 
the  exhibition. 

(Below) 

David  Hockney.  Looking  at 
Pictures  on  a  Screen,  1977. 


The  Artist's  Eye:  David 
Hockney 

1  July -31  August  1981 
The  National  Gallery 
London  WC2 

Hockney  intends  to  challenge  the 
public  by  showing  his  work 
Looking  at  Pictures  on  a  Screen, 
which  depicts  his  friend  Henry 
Geldzahler  viewing  reproduc- 
tions of  four  National  Gallery 
works.  The  originals  are  also 
included  in  the  exhibition  creat- 
ing a  startling  effect.  This  ends  the 
series  of  Artist's  Eye  exhibitions. 


SELECTED  SALEROOM 
PREVIEWS 

Royal  Fan  Collection 

1 1  a.m.  Thursday  9  July  1981 
Phillips,  Blenstock  House 
7  Blenheim  Street 
London  Wl 

Princess  Alice  of  Athlone  was  the 
last  surviving  grand-daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  she  collected 
during  her  lifetime  numerous 
decorative  fans.  Many  of  these 
were  gifts  from  European  Roy- 
alty, including  an  exquisite 
Flemish  fan,  c.  1890,  which  was  a 
present  from  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  fans  are  part  of  Phillips'  sale 
of  costumes,  textiles,  lace  and 
embroideries. 

Rippon  Boswell  Summer 
Auction 

2.30  p.m. 
14  July  1981 

Hyde  Park  Hotel,  London  SWl 

The  sale  includes  a  large  selection 
of  antique  Oriental  carpets,  rugs, 
and  textiles. 
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yryiJlX^    compUed  by  Lynne  Thornton 


Au  Temps  Du  Beouf 
Sur  Le  Toit 

Until  31  July  1981 
Artcurial 

9  avenue  INIatignon 
75008  Paris 

Between  1918  and  1926,  the  in- 
tellectual, artistic  and  fashionable 
6lite  frequented  the  celebrated 
bar  Le  Beouf  sur  le  Toit  in  the  rue 
Boissy  d'Anglas.  This  stunning 
exhibition  recreates  the  exciting 
atmosphere  of  wit,  crazy  inven- 
tion and  bubbling  creativity. 
Braque,  Leger,  Picabia,  Van 
Dongen,  Duchamp,  Brancusi, 
Cocteau,  Robert  and  Sonia  De- 
launay,  Archipenko,  Ernst,  Zad- 
kine  and  many  others  are  present, 
but  also  artists  such  as  Valentine 
and  Jean  Hugo,  Survage,  Ferat, 
and  Irene  Lagut,  who  too  played 
an  important  role. 

Books,  manuscripts,  musical 
scores,  photographs  and  posters 
evoke  the  music  of  the  time 
(Stravinsky-,  Satie,  the  Groupe 
des  Six,  the  discovery  of  jazz,  the 
concerts  given  by  Wiener  and 
Doucet),  the  literature  and  poetry 
(Dada,  Cocteau,  Radiguet, 
Crevel,  Proust)  and  the  theatre 
(Le  Boeiif  sur  le  Toit,  Les  Maries 
de  la  Tour  Eiffel,  L'Antigon,  the 
decors  for  the  Ballets  Suedois 
directed  by  Rolf  de  Mare  and 
Comte  Etienne  de  Beaumont's 
Soirees  de  Paris). 

Fovirth  Biennale  International 
des  Antiquaires,  Joailliers  & 
Galeries  D'Art 

24  July  -  9  August  1981 
Sporting  Club  d'Hiver 
Monte  Carlo 

Placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Monaco 
and  presided  over  by  Maurice 
Segoura,  this  fourth  Biennale  will 
undoubtedly  attract  not  only  the 
summer  residents  of  the  Cote 
d'Azur  but  international  collect- 
ors. Besides  well-known  gallery 
owners,  antique  dealers  and 
jewellers  from  Paris  and  Monte 
Carlo,  the  exhibitors  include 
Apolloni  (Rome),  Colnaghi 
(London),  Finck  Filles 
(Florence),  Robert  Finck 
(Brussels),  Fred  Leighton  Mad- 
ison Limited  (New  York)  and 
Adriano  Ribolzi  (Lugano).  The 
following  is  a  .selection  from  the 
wide  range  of  fine  pieces  offered. 
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(Left  above) 

Raoul  Dufy.  Le  Beouf  sur  le  Toit, 
lithograph,  Artcurial. 

(Left  below) 

Guiseppe  Maria  Crespi  called  'Lo 
Spagnolo'.  1665-1747. 
The  Holy  Family,  30  X  24  cm. 
Crespi  painted  several  versions 
of  this  subject,  one  of  which  is 
now  in  the  Leningrad  Museum. 
Athenaeum  (Monte  Carlo). 
Specialists  in  16th  to  18th 
century  paintings,  furniture  and 
works  of  art. 

(Right  above) 
An  exceptional  Louis  XLV 
marriage  chest  in  brass  and 
tortoiseshell  boule  marquetry, 
with  chiselled  ormolu  mounts. 
Height:  114  cm.  Width:  71  cm. 
Michel  Segoura  (Paris). 
Sumptuous  and  rare  pieces  of 
17  th  and  18th  century  furniture 
and  works  of  art. 

(Far  right  above) 
A  Louis  XVI  commode  in 
marquetry  of  rosewood, 
amaranth  and  ebony,  with 
chiselled  ormolu  mounts. 
Fersen  Antiquites  (Monte  Carlo). 
Antique  dealers  in  17th  and  18th 
century  French  furniture, 
bronzes.  Old  Master  paintings 
and  tapestries. 

(Right  centre) 

One  of  a  set  of five  tapestries 
representing  the  Continents. 
Ateliers  Van  der  Borcht, 
Brussels,  18th  century, 
represents  commerce  between 
Brazilians  and  Europeans.  The 
initials  in  the  foreground  are 
those  of  the  De  Hondt  family. 
250  X  400  cm. 
Dario  Boccara  (Paris). 
M.  Boccara  spent  all  his  life 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
antique  tapestries  and  adding  to 
his  renowned  collection.  The 
gallery  offers  a  selection  of 
tapestries  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  centuries. 

(Right  below) 

Rene  Magritte,  1898  -  1967. 
Le  jockey  perdu,  oil,  1925, 
64  X  74  cm. 

Galerie  Daniel Malingue  (Paris). 
Leading  Impressionists,  School  of 
Paris  artists  and  painters  of 
varying  tendencies  such  as  Miro, 
Tanguy  and  Magritte. 
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compiled  by  Nigel  Cameron 


Hong  Kong  Art  in  the 
Museum  Collection: 
Acquisitions  1970  -  1980 

A  great  stillness  comes  over  the 
art  waters  of  Hong  Kong  in  mid- 
summer. Just  as  in  Paris  long  ago 
before  tourism  and  business  took 
on  the  aspects  of  epidemics, 
people  tend  to  leave  for  else- 
where. Nowadays  it  is  almost 
obscene  for  high-powered  busi- 
nessmen to  talk  of  vacations,  so  a 
round  of  business  meetings  is 
conveniently  arranged  in  less 
torrid  cities  -  preferably  in  the 
West,  and  Hong  Kong's  art  in- 
terested and  art  buying  public 
leaves  its  superheated  shores  for 
the  nonce.  In  fact,  of  course,  the 
majority  of  Hong  Kong  'people' 
do  not  have  that  opportunity  - 
but  that  is  another  matter. 

So  July  finds  Hong  Kong  with 
but  one  significant  exhibition  - 
luckily  it  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  essential  background 


of  this  show  is  a  movement  in 
Hong  Kong  among  Chinese  art- 
ists which  began  tentatively  a 
couple  of  decades  ago  and  more, 
and  has  gained  in  strength  and 
also  depth  and  significance  in  the 
last  decade.  Elsewhere,  I  have 
called  it  The  Quiet  Revolution. 
The  basics  are  traditional  Chinese 
painting  techniques  —  the  shui- 
mo  (water-ink)  on  paper  of  the 
long  grand  past,  allied  to  an 
eclectic  look  at  the  world  through 
eyes  partly  seeing  in  western  ways 
and  partly  in  Chinese.  The 
process  was  natural  enough  in 
a  resolutely  western-orientated 
place  with  a  98  per  cent  Chinese 
population. 

It  was  natural  enough,  too, 
when  one  considers  that  the  last 
revolution  in  indigenous  Chinese 
art  took  place  several  hundred 
years  ago  -  not  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  20th  century  as  did  the  first 
revolution  in  western  painting  for 
400  years  with  the  development  of 


Cubism.  It  was  time  to  move,  one 
might  say,  in  Chinese  art.  Oddly 
enough,  operatively  only  in  Hong 
Kong  did  the  break  come  vrith 
sufficient  vitality  to  be  significant. 
That  is  the  subject  of  this  par- 
ticular exhibition. 

Every  revolution  is  the  work  of 
many  participants  who,  know- 
ingly or  not,  contribute  to  the 
force  of  change.  Every  revolution 
picks  out  a  few  men  or  women  who 
seem  to  have  contributed  more 
than  the  rest.  In  Hong  Kong  the 
revolution  in  painting  counts 
among  its  pioneers,  Lui  Shou- 
kwan,  a  painter  whose  work  was 
cut  short  in  his  prime  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  one  of  those  Chinese  pain- 
ters who  can  paint  in  virtually  any 
great  style  of  the  past  at  will.  His 
own  art  evolved  slowly  into  calli- 
graphic abstraction.  The  energy 
of  his  calligraphy,  huge  sweeping 
strokes  with  wide  brushes,  is  allied 
to  the  skill  that  only  a  Japanese  or 
Chinese  can  possess  (brought  up 
as  a  calligrapher)  of  entirely  mean- 
ingful strokes.  InLuiShou-kwan, 
these  eventually  formed  'Zen' 
paintings. 

The  decade  saw  the  maturity  of 
several  other  artists,  notably  the 
sculptor,  Cheung  Yee,  and  the 
painter,  Wucius  Wong.  Cheung 
Yee  deals  with  the  roots  of  Chi- 

(Left) 

Lui  Shou-Kwan.  Zen  Painting, 
1 970,  hanging  scroll,  ink  and 
colour  on  paper,  180  X  97  cm. 


(Left) 

Irene  Chou.  Experience  in 
Meditation  No.  2, 1977.  vertical 
scroll,  ink  and  colour  on  paper, 
135  X  66.5  cm. 

nese  meaning,  his  principal  sym- 
bols being  the  turtle  carapace  on 
which,  5,000  years  ago,  the  first 
characters  were  scratched,  and  a 
few  other  basic  forms,  in  a  manner 
entirely  his  own.  His  reputation 
has  expanded  far  outside  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  public  and  other 
buildings  of  the  city  itself  contain 
many  of  his  works. 

Wong  is  a  painter  as  quiet  as  the 
revolution  of  which  he  is  an  essen- 
tial part.  From  abstraction  before 
the  last  decade  began,  he  moved  to 
dissection  of  landscape  and  on  to 
exploration  once  more  of  the 
favourite  landscapes  of  traditional 
Chinese  painting,  always  using 
traditional  inks  and  papers,  low 
colour  getting  lower  as  the  years 
pass.  His  work  has  a  compelling 
immediacy  that  is  made  somehow 
of  dreams,  a  reverence  for  the 
masterly  events  of  nature  and 
weather  that  echoes  in  quite 
another  way  the  great  natural 
events  of  Turner. 

Among  younger  artists  the  de- 
cade has  seen  the  meteoric  career 
of  Leung  Kui-ting,  a  man  with  a 
profoundly  Chinese  outlook  and 
sensitivity,  and  a  manic  western 
drive  to  complement  them.  In  ten 
years  he  has  risen  to  the  first  rank 
with  a  breath-taking  series  of 
explorations  -  from  block-prin- 
ted hangings  of  crumpled  Chinese 
paper  through  an  almost  bewild- 
ering variety  of  approaches,  to  his 
present  oil-pastel  evocations  of 
mountain  scenery  in  China  - 
radiant  faintly  suggested  gran- 
deur, all  shimmering  in  unsolid 
mists  of  light. 

Naturally,  not  all  Hong  Kong 
artists  seek  renewal  of  Chinese 
roots.  Many  paint  like  western- 
ers, many,  alas,  still  ape  the  man- 
ner of  old  Chinese  masters;  and 
there  are  a  handful  of  western 
artists  of  distinction. 

However,  the  decade  of  the 
quiet  revolution  in  Hong  Kong  art 
has  put  it  on  the  map.  Rather 
feeble  followers  in  Taiwan  do  not 
match  the  verve  and  conviction  of 
the  movement  in  Hong  Kong  - 
just  as  the  tenor  of  western-style 
painting  in  Hong  Kong  is  no 
match  for  that  in  Japan. 
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The  Art  Dealers  Association 
of  America  Award  Ceremony 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York 

In  1972  the  ADAA  inaugurated 
an  annual  award  for  excellence  in 
art  history.  The  award  entails  a 
$5000  grant  and  a  bronze  cast  of  a 
sculpture  created  especially  by 
Alexander  Calder.  This  year,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Hanson  was  honoured  for 
his  outstanding  lifetime  achieve- 
ment by  the  Association. 

Oskar  Kokoschka  Memorial 
Exhibition  Opening 

Marlborough  Gallery  Inc. 
New  York,  10019 

This  exhibition  was  the  first 
major  survey  of  the  artist's  work 
since  Marlborough-Gerson's  tri- 
bute to  his  80th  birthday  in  1966. 
There  were  60  oil  paintings  in- 
cluding many  works  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  New  York 
before. 

The  exhibition  was  organised 
with  the  co-operation  of  the 
widow  of  the  artist,  Mrs.  Olda 
Kokoschka,  Dr.  Hans-Maria 
Wingler,  author  of  the  catalogue 
raisonnee,  and  Dr.  Heinz  Spiel- 
mann.  Director  of  the  Museum 
fur  Kunst  und  Gerwerbe  in 
Hamburg. 


Roy  Miles  Exhibition  for 
UNICEF 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings, 
6  Duke  Street,  London  SWl 

The  children  from  London's 
Diplomatic  community  exhibited 
their  paintings  on  the  theme  of 
'London  Life'  at  the  Roy  Miles 
Gallery.  There  were  over  250 
paintings  entered  by  children 
representing  over  40  different 
countries  and  the  winning  entry 
will  become  one  of  UNICEF's 
Christmas  cards.  All  proceeds 
went  to  the  charity.  The  entries 
were  judged  by  Roy  Miles,  The 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Kauffman  from  the  Victoria  & 
Albert  Museum,  and  Geraldine 
Norman  of  The  Times. 

The  opening  of  The  Royal 
Westminster  Exhibition 

12  Great  George  Street 
London  SWl 

The  exhibition  commemorates 
the  centenary  of  the  granting  of  a 
Royal  Charter  to  The  Royal 
Institution  of  Chartered  Sur- 
veyors and  continues  until  31 
August  1981.  H.R.H.  Prince 
Charles  opened  the  exhibition 
and  was  greeted  by  Mr.  J.  James, 
President  of  the  Institution,  Mr. 
R.  Steel,  the  Secretary  General, 


The  Lord  Mayor  of  Westminster 
and  Dr.  Penelope  Hunting,  who 
was  the  chief  researcher  for  the 
exhibition.  The  highlight  of  the 
opening  was  H.R.H.  Prince 
Charles's  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of 
The  Queen,  by  June  Mendoza. 

Opening  night  of  the 
Andamans  International 
Asian  Antiques  Fair 
Hong  Kong 

Hotel  Furama  Inter  Continental 

The  charity  cocktail  evening  in 
aid  of  the  Tung  Wah  Group  of 
Hospitals  was  an  opportunity  for 
the  Hong  Kong  public  to  view  the 
exhibits  brought  by  international 
dealers  to  the  fair.  Amongst  the 
notable  visitors  were  Dr.  Ip  Yee, 
President  of  the  Min  Chiu  Soci- 
ety, Laurence  C.  S.  Tam,  Cura- 
tor of  the  Hong  Kong  Museum, 
Julian  Thompson  and  Mamie 
Howe  of  Sotheby's,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gene  Loo  and  Miss  Lydia  Dunn. 

Opening  of  Renaissance  of 
Islam:  Art  of  the  Mamluks 

National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Washington  D.C. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Jeh- 
an  Sadat ,  this  exhibition  of  Egypt's 
cultural  heritage  now  begins  its 
two  year  tour  of  America . 


1:  Left  to  right:  Ralph  F.  Colin, 
Dr.  H.  W.Janson,  Stephen 
Hahn,  President  of  the  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  America, 
ADAA  Award  Ceremony. 

2:  Mrs.  Olda  Kokoschka. 
Kokoschka  Exhibition. 

3:  Marquis  of  Lhifferin  and  Ava 
with  Mme.  Sigrid  Cagiati,  the 
Italian  Ambassador's  wife. 
Roy  Miles  Exhibition. 

4:  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Clovis 
Maksoud,  Ambassador  Clovis 
Maksoud  (Lea^eof  Arab  States), 
Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian,  Mrs.  Ripley,  Mr. 
Harry  Gray  ( Chairman  and 
President  and  CEO,  United 
Technologies  Corporation)  and 
Mrs.  Gray.  Renaissance  of  Islam 
at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Washington. 

S:  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Westminster  and  H.R.H 
The  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Opening  of  The  Royal 
Westminster  Exhibition. 
Courtesy  of  Thames  Television. 

6:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Loo  with  Mr. 
E.  Stender from  the  Netherlands. 
Andamans  International  Asian 
Antiques  Fair,  Hong  Kong. 
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Two  books  on  Kandinsky's  early 
career  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished: Kandinsky:  The  De- 
velopment of  an  Abstract 
Style.  By  Rose-Carol  Washton 
Long,  201  pages,  21 7  illustrations 
and  16  colour,  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  £,40;  and  the  long  awaited 
first  volume  of  Kandinsky's  col- 
lected writings :  Kandinsky.  Die 
Gesammelten  Schriften.  I. 
Autobiographische  Schriften. 
Ed.  by  Hans  K.  Roethel  and 
Jelena  Hahl-Koch,  200  pages,  47 
illustrations  and  11  colour,  Bern: 
Benteli  Verlag. 

This  first  volume  of  the  projec- 
ted eight-volume  German  edition 
of  Kandinsk\''s  writings  deserves 
a  guarded  welcome.  It  contains 
r^vo  curiosities  in  the  form  of  early 
articles  -  one  on  punishment  ad- 
ministered by  local  courts  of  the 
Moscow  district,  the  other  on 
pagan  religion  -  written  before 
Kandinsky  took  the  plunge  and 
decided  to  become  a  painter.  Dry 
as  dust,  they  reveal  nothing  of  the 
later  poet  and  thinker.  They  are 
included  here  because  the  editors, 
by  their  own  admission,  could  not 
think  quite  where  else  to  put 
them  -  a  reason  which  seems 
somewhat  underwhelming. 
Otherwise,  there  are  few  sur- 
prises. The  editors  offer  us  most, 
though  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
autobiographical  statements 


Kandinsky  published  in  his  own 
lifetime.  These  statements  are 
mostly  brief,  some  only  a  few  lines 
long.  The  one  exception  is  Riick- 
blicke,  a  kind  of  autobiographical 
rhapsody  first  published  in  Ger- 
man in  1913  (it  is  currently 
available  in  English  in  an  ex- 
cellent translation  edited  by 
Robert  L.  Herbert)  and  which 
Kandinsky  re-issued,  With  some 
significant  changes,  in  Russian  in 
1918.  Dr  Jelena  Hahl,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  translations 
from  Russian,  notes  some,  though 
again  not  all,  of  these  changes. 

Even  allowing  for  Riickblicke 
and  its  Russian  version,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  sensation  of 
having  been  short-changed.  If 
one  ignores  the  introduction,  the 
essays  on  law  and  ethnography, 
the  critical  apparatus  and  the 
plates,  one  is  left  with  a  main  text 
only  44  pages  long  -  rather  little, 
one  might  think.  Since  this  first 
volume  evidently  did  not  threaten 
to  become  unmanageable  through 
sheer  size,  one  wonders  why 
Kandinsky's  other  autobiographi- 
cal statements,  such  as  the  inter- 
view he  gave  in  1937  to  the  dealer 
Karl  Nierendorf,  were  not  in- 
cluded. 

One  feels  short-changed  in 
other  ways,  too.  One  of  Kandin- 
sky's most  important  statements 
about  his  art,  a  lecture  he  was  to 


have  given  in  Cologne  in  1914,  is 
published  here  without  the  (ad- 
mittedly fragmentary)  first  three 
pages  of  the  manuscript;  nor  is 
there  anything  to  indicate  that 
these  have  been  omitted.  In  the 
Russian  texts,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  duck  translation  problems. 
The  fiendishly  contorted  passage 
in  the  Russian  version  of  'Riick- 
blicke' where  Kandinsky  des- 
cribes the  hazards  of  his  journey 
to  Ust'sysol'sk  is  again  simply 
omitted  without  any  indication 
that  this  has  been  done.  Hahl  also 
misunderstands  Kandinsky's  im- 
portant footnote  reference  to 
Whistler  and  Carriere.  What  he 
actually  said  was  that,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  general  admira- 
tion for  these  two  artists,  he  felt 
himself  alone  in  rejecting  the 
'sickly'  and  'morbid'  character  of 
their  work.  Hahl  translates  this 
passage  so  as  to  make  it  sound  as  if 
Kandinsky  shared  in  the  general 
enthusiasm. 

The  editorial  notes  are  rather 
curious,  often  seeming  irrelevant 
or  tangential  to  the  texts  they  are 
supposed  to  illuminate.  Several 
pages  are  taken  up  by  a  vitriolic 
attack  on  Peg  Weiss 's  monograph 
Kandinsky  in  Munich  (Princeton 
1979).  Whatever  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  Roethel's  criticisms, 
the  murderous  tone  of  his  remarks 
and   his   evident   intention  to 


wound  are  not  very  gentlemanly. 
Kandinsky,  always  the  perfect 
gentleman,  would  not  have  ap- 
proved. Nor  is  the  present  volume 
beyond  reproach.  At  times,  the 
editing  seems  positively  slap- 
happy.  The  title  and  date  of 
publication  of  a  standard  re- 
ference work,  Eichner's  Kandin- 
sky und  Gabriele  Miinter.  Von 
Urspriingen  modemer  Kunst 
(Munich  1957),  are  given  incor- 
rectly on  page  20,  though  they 
appear  correctly  elsewhere.  One 
hopes  the  remaining  seven  vol- 
umes will  not  be  disfigured  by  this 
kind  of  shoddiness.  The  colour 
plates  range  from  the  good  (fig. 
32,  Die  Isar,  1901)  to  the  un- 
speakable (fig.  44,  Komposition 
VI,  1913).  Peter  Vergo 

Kandinsky's  Cossacks  is  illus- 
trated in  the  major  new  Cata- 
logue of  the  Tate  Gallery's 
Collection  of  Modern  Art 
(other  than  works  by  British 
Artists).  Compiled  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Modem  Department, 
Ronald  Alley.  799  pages,  fully 
illustrated,  London:  The  Tate 
Gallery  in  association  with 
Sotheby  Parke  Bemet,  £45. 

Ada  Polak,  R.  J.  Charleston  and 
Wendy  Evans  edit  The  Glass 
Circle  which  first  appeared  in 
1979  and  is  now  in  its  third  issue, 
published  by  Gresham  Books  at 
£3.50.  Its  American  counterpart, 
the  Journal  of  Glass  Studies,  is 
published  by  the  Corning  Mu- 
seum of  Glass,  Corning,  New 
York  and  edited  by  John  H. 
Martin.  The  Corning  Museum 
has  also  recently  brought  out 
Masterpieces  of  Glass:  A 
History  from  the  Corning 
Museum  of  Glass.  By  Robert  jf. 
Charleston,  240 pages,  102  plates, 
all  in  colour,  New  York:  Harry  N. 
Abrams,  $40.00. 

To  mark  the  opening  of  their 
new  building,  and  with  it  a  new 
epoch  in  their  activities,  the 
Corning  Museum  in  New  York 
State  has  published  this  magnifi- 
cent volume  of  highlights  from 
their  collections.  The  task  of 
selecting  102  masterpieces  from 
the  Museum's  stock  of  20,000 
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Kandinsky.  Cossacks  (Study  for 
Composition  4),  1910-11.  The 
'Tate  Gallery,  London. 


numbers  and  to  write  a  comment 
to  each  has  fallen  to  Robert  J. 
Charleston,  probably  the  finest 
all  round  glass  scholar  today. 
After  a  brief  historical  introduc- 
tion he  presents  his  choices.  They 
cover  all  ages  and  places  where 
glass  has  been  made,  from  ancient 
Egypt  to  modern  America.  Ray 
Erret's  colour  photos  are  perfect, 
and  the  quarto  format  permits 
many  glasses  to  be  shown  life  size 
or  even  in  enlargement. 

Coffee-table  book?  You  will 
need  a  sturdy  table  to  read  it 
from,  but  it  is  certainly  no  empty 
showpiece.  Of  course  Mr.  Char- 
leston presents  some  of  the 
famous  aces  in  Corning,  like  the 
mould-blown  Roman  ewer  with 
Ennon's  signature,  the  Venetian 
Renaissance  cup  with  its  enam- 
elled grotesques,  the  table  in 
coloured  glass  from  Empire 
Russia,  some  very  fine  English 
pieces  and  naturally,  a  good 
selection  of  American  glass,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Tobias  and 
the  Angel  beaker  made  for  John 
Frederick  Amelung's  wife  in 
1788.  But  he  also  penetrates  into 
less  familiar  corners  of  glass 
history  where  many  a  scholar 
fears  to  tread.  The  picture  of  the 
Museum's  Hedwig  glass  is  ac- 
companied by  a  neat  resume  of 
what  we  really  know  about  this 
mysterious  group  of  medieval 
glasses  with  their  highly  polished, 
cut  patterns,  and  a  balanced  and 
considered  view  of  the  many  new 
theories  and  assumptions  which 
recent  finds  have  sparked  off. 
Finally,  Mr.  Charleston  puts 
forward  his  own  view  of  time  and 
date:  Egypt,  late  11th  -  12th cen- 
tury. The  'chequered  spiral  glass' 


(Left) 

Beaker,  crystal  glass  with 
chequered  spiral  trail  decoration, 
white  enamelling  and  gilding, 
probably  Bohemian,  late  16th 
early  17th  century. 
Height:  16.5  cm. 

of  which  the  Museum  possesses 
such  a  fine  example,  is  given  a 
similar  thorough  analysis.  And 
then  there  is  the  Hookah  base  for  a 
water  pipe  -  or  'hubble-bubble' 
as  the  Europeans  called  them  - 
made  of  English  glass  and  en- 
graved in  India  in  late  17th  cen- 
tury. Here,  Mr.  Charleston  draws 
on  research  instigated  and  carried 
through  by  himself,  and  applies  it 
to  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
piece. 

If  one  should  wish  for  one 
addition  to  this  luxurious  and 
learned  book  it  would  be  more 
information  about  the  history  of 
the  pieces  before  they  came  to  the 
Museum.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions. The  famous  ewer  made  at 
Webb's  in  Stourbridge  and  cut 
and  polished  in  the  'rock  crystal' 
manner  by  the  Bohemian  William 
Fritsche  in  1886  was  acquired  by 
an  American  on  its  first  appear- 
ance -  and  recently  visited  this 
country  again  at  the  'rock  crystal' 
show  in  Dudley.  In  his  short  but 
succinct  history  of  the  Museum, 
and  its  30  years  of  activities, 
Thomas  S.  Beuchner,  the  present 
Director,  gives  other  details  about 
particularly  noteable  gifts  and 
purchases.  Some  pieces  we  recog- 
nise from  spectacular  auctions  in 
London. 

At  the  end  is  a  glossary  of  glass 
terms.  Such  are  to  be  found  in 
many  a  book  on  glass,  but  here 
each  item  has  been  tried  and  tested 
and  in  many  cases  originally  de- 
fined by  the  author,  and  its  value  is 
considerable.  Bibliography  and 
index  round  off  the  book  -  and 
when  you  shut  it,  you  are  faced 
with  a  radiant  colour  picture  of  a 
'ribbon  glass'  bowl,  from  Roman 
times.  It  surpasses  in  magnifi- 
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Altarpiece  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  Catalan,  14th  century, 
Herodias  and  Herod  at  table, 
with  Salome  and  lutanist  who 
wears  a  forked  beard;  his  tunic, 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
would  point  to  a  date  at  the  end 
of  the  1340s. 


cence  even  the  colourful  Galle 
piece  which  adorns  the  front  of  the 
jacket.  AdaPolak 

The  serious  study  of  costume 
and  fashion  has  in  recent  years 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the 
founding  of  the  Courtauld  In- 
stitute's course  in  the  History  of 
Dress.  This  was  set  up  by  Stella 
Mary  Newton  who  has  long  seen 
the  subject  as  an  adjunct  to  art 
history,  most  notably  as  a  means  of 
dating  and  identifying  pictures. 
She  is  herself  the  author  of :  Fash- 
ion in  the  Age  of  the  Black 
Prince:  A  Study  of  the  years 
1340-1365. 151  pages,  52  illustra- 
tions. Woodbridge,  Suffolk:  Boy- 
dell  Press,  £20.  Three  other  books 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
costume  enthusiasts  and  scholars : 
Late  Gothic  Europe  1400-1500. 
By  Margaret  Scott.  Volume  I 
in  the  History  of  Dress  Series, 
Edited  by  Dr.  Aileen  Ribeiro  of 
the  Courtauld  Institute.  272 
pages,  170  illustrations  and  16 
colour.  London:  Bell  &  Hyman, 
£25. 


Rubens'  sketch-book,  contain- 
ing figures  of  late  14th  and  15th 
century  Flemish  and  Burgundian 
courtiers  as  well  as  figures  in  early 
16th  century  German  and  late 
16th  century  Turkish,  Persian  and 
Arabic  dress,  is  a  useful  source 
book  for  costume  historians;  it  is 
one  of  the  volumes  in  the  am- 
bitious project  -  a  catalogue  rais- 
onne  of  the  works  of  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  based  on  the  work  of  the 
late  Ludwig  Burchard.  Corpus 
Rubenianum  Ludwig  Burch- 
ard Part  XXrV  The  Costume 
Book.  By  Kristin  Lohse  Belkin. 
208  pages,  244  illustrations.  Lon- 
don: Harvey  Miller,  Publishers, 
£38.  And  lastly  the  revised  edition 
of  A  History  of  Jewish  Costume 
by  Alfred  Rubens  is  the  standard 
book  on  the  subject.  221  pages, 
numerous  illustrations.  London: 
Peter  Owen  Limited.  £27.50. 

All  books  reviewed  in  this  section 
are  available  from  St.  George's 
Gallery,    8   Duke   Street,  St. 
James's,  London  SWl. 
Telephone:  01-9300935 
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A  Right 

Royal 

Wedding 

Rachael  Feild 

Lord  Airlie  promised  his  bride  a 
Scotch  terrier,  a  deer-hound  for 
the  drawing  room,  a  mastiff  and  a 
retriever.  'And  I  suppose  every- 
thing else  she  fancies,'  added  her 
mother.  Blanche  was  capricious 
and  beautiful  and  dreamed  of 
being  carried  off  by  her  Lord  to  a 
castle  the  minute  she  was  mar- 
ried. She  was  not  disappointed, 
for  Lord  Airlie  took  her  away  in 
new  travelling  carriage  directly 
after  the  wedding  ceremony. 
They  left  Alderley  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
arrived  at  Cortachy  Castle,  his 
home  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians, at  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  'There  were  bonfires, 
cheers  and  torches  all  the  way 
from  Glamis,'  Blanche  wrote 
excitedly.  'The  Castle  was  illumi- 
nated. Airlie  looked  so  happy 
and  ha.idsome,  it  was  a  perfect 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten  and 
I  hope  neither  he  nor  his  people 
will  ever  regret  my  being  here.' 


Blanche  was  one  of  the  lucky 
ones.  For  other  girls  plunged  into 
marriage  at  an  early  age,  the 
prospects  were  not  always  as 
promising.  'Women  are  not  like 
men,'  wrote  Lady  Glynne's  sister 
to  a  recalcitrant  niece.  'They 
cannot  choose,  nor  is  it  creditable 
or  ladylike  to  be  what  is  called  "in 
love".  I  believe  that  very  few 
regulated  minds  have  ever  been, 
and  that  romantic  attachment  is 
confined  to  novels  and  novel 
readers,  the  silly  and  numerous 
class  of  young  persons  ill- 
educated  at  home  or  in  boarding 
schools.'  Queen  Victoria  herself 
disproved  that  statement  with  her 
beloved  Albert.  She  even  had  a 
quiet  wedding  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  when  most  of  the  guests 
had  to  stand  outside  for  there  was 
no  room  for  them  all  in  the 
chapel.  But  none  of  her  children 
got  off  so  lightly. 

Awakened  by  footmen  in  pow- 
dered wigs  rattling  the  curtain 
rings  and  swishing  in  the  dawn 
with  an  offer  of  tea,  coffee  or  'a 
peach  off  the  wall,'  the  day  began 
early.  A  wedding  was  a  marriage 
contract,  to  be  drawn  up  and 
agreed  in  the  bright  light  of  day 
when  the  groom  was  clear-headed 
and  the  bride  clearly  seen. 
Chosen,  trained,  rehearsed  and 
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Princess  Louise's  Royal  Wedding 
Cake,  1871.  The  Mansell 
Collection. 

now  sequestered  on  her  wedding 
day,  the  bride  had  little  to  say  in 
the  matter,  as  with  military 
precision  the  preparations  began. 

For  months  before,  up  and 
down  the  country,  dressmakers 
stitched  away  at  organdie  and 
tulle,  satin  and  lace,  as  the 
patterns  for  the  bridesmaids  were 
circulated  with  instructions  from 
the  bride's  mother  and  exhorta- 
tions to  the  girls  to  slim  down. 
Plump  girls,  with  more  qualifica- 
tions in  their  titles  than  their  looks 
were  squeezed  and  coaxed  into 
tight  corsets  with  every  hook 
doing  its  duty.  And  there  was 
Garter-blue  velvet,  white  silk 
knee-breeches  and  frilled  shirts 
for  the  pages.  On  the  day,  the  air 
was  pungent  with  smelling  salts, 
for  there  was  an  ever  present  fear 
of  fainting  from  excitement  and 
arrested  circulation  as  the  brides- 
maids were  rounded  up  in  gig- 
gling, tearful  bundles.  Chaplets 
of  white  roses  were  pinned  to  coils 
of  thick  voluptuous  hair  and 
prayers  feverishly  repeated,  not 
for  the  bride,  but  that  the  pins 
would  hold  at  least  until  the  end 
of  the  service.  Pages  were  dressed 
last  for  fear  of  spillage  and  falls. 

'Bride  or  groom?  Bride  or 
groom?'  The  ushers  divided  the 
guests  to  left  and  right.  Vault  and 
architrave  echoed  with  gossiping 
families  exchanging  all  their  news 
since  they  last  met,  at  the  last 
wedding,  or  the  first  wedding  of 
the  season.  Prides  of  sons  and 
pities  of  daughters  stalked  and 
swam  in  the  wake  of  unrecognis- 
able parents,  swathed  in  Orders, 
clanking  with  medals,  drowned  in 
diamonds.  Percy's  boy  is  past  his 
prime.  Regimental  life  has  done 
him  no  good  at  all.  Is  that  Eloise's 
girl?  Poor  child!  Only  the  mar- 
riage vows  themselves  bring  a 
moment  of  audible  silence.  Then 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  or  a  swelling 
of  triumph,  the  congregation  rises 
for  the  Wedding  March.  The 
Duchess  has  a  tiara  as  high  as  a 
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The  Wedding  of  Princess  Louise 
at  Windsor:  Waiting  for  the 
bride,  1H71.  The  Mansell 
(hllection. 


fender.  The  Ambassador's  wife 
has  shoulder-knots  of  rubies  and 
pearls,  and  Master  John  is  ex- 
changing glances  with  a  most 
unsuitable  girl  across  the  aisle. 
Satin  slippers  and  spurred  Well- 
ington boots  scuffle  and  clatter 
outside  to  the  carriages,  the  drive, 
and  the  Wedding  Breakfast. 

The  bride  and  groom  receive 
their  guests  at  the  top  of  the 
curving  stairs,  flanked  by  emo- 
tional fathers  and  mothers  with 
brimming  eyes. 'So  glad  .  .  .how 
lovely  she  looks  .  .  .  you  must  be 
so  happy  .  .  .  well  done  m'boy'. 
Long  white  kid  gloves  grow  dull 
with  repeated  congratulation. 
The  guests  pass  on  through  the 
house  to  the  emerald  lawns  and 
scarlet  uniforms  of  the  regimental 
band  beyond.  Cool  light  filters 
through  the  canvas  of  blue  and 
white  striped  marquees.  Footmen 
loiter  stiffly  with  silver  trays  of 
champagne  glasses,  tinkling  like 
wind-bells  as  they  move.  The 
golden  necks  of  dark  green 
magnums  of  champagne  foam 
ceaselessly  into  crystal,  rainbow- 
ing  in  the  sudden  shafts  of 
sunlight. 

It  is  only  a  buffet  for  the  guests. 
Westphalian  ham  as  pink  as 
pageboys'  cheeks,  chicken  and 
turkey  quivering  in  aspic,  white- 
frilled  crown  of  lamb,  vol-au- 
vents  of  Turbot  ^  la  Bechamel, 
scolloped  oysters  in  silver  shells, 
asparagus  and  hollandaise  sauce. 
The  last  guests  scurry  past  the 
bride  as  her  elaborate  headdress 
begins  to  weigh  on  her  head  like  a 
fireman's  helmet  and  she  with 
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draws  to  her  room  with  a  few  of 
her  very  best  friends.  Ladies' 
maids  repair  the  damage  done  to 
the  bride's  beauty  by  a  hundred 
warm  embraces  and  a  Uttle  too 
much  champagne. 

The  trousseau  is  on  view: 
'about  as  wonderful  a  piece  of 
nonsense  as  the  Exhibition  of  All 
Nations.  Good  Heavens,  how  is 
any  one  woman  to  use  up  all  those 
gowns  and  cloaks  and  fine  clothes 
of  every  denomination?  And  the 
profusion  of  coronets!  Every 
stocking,  every  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, everything  has  a  coronet 
on  it.'  And  so  it  should,  whatever 
scornful  detractors  might  en- 
viously think. 

Downstairs  the  table  is  set  for 
an  intimate  gathering  of  40  or  50 
close  relatives,  hungrily  gathered 
in  knots  on  the  balcony,  or  strol- 
ling apart  in  the  gardens.  A  score 
or  so  of  footmen  saunter  to  the 
wedding  breakfast  table  as  the 
guests  now  assemble  in  the  hall. 
At  Queen  Victoria's  new  Palace  in 
Pimlico  they  earned  themselves 
the  name  of  'scarlet  marauders' 
the  way  they  whisked  the  plates 
away  before  two  mouthfuls  had 
been  tasted.  It  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales  who  first  set  the  fashion  for 
swallowing  oysters  like  cold 
pebbles  between  mouthfuls  of 


brown  bread  and  butter.  There 
are  oysters  at  the  wedding 
breakfast,  heaped  straight  from 
boxes  packed  with  seaweed  all  the 
way  from  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall's oyster  beds.  And  many 
other  dishes  are  as  heavily 
significant :  Jeune  levraut  au  jus 
de  groseille,  noix  de  veaux  detni 
grasse  d  la  puree  de  concombres, 
poularde  en  diademe  and  cuisses 
des  nymphes  d  I'aurore  -  frogs' 
thighs  served  cold  in  a  jelly  made 
of  cream  and  Moselle  flavoured 
with  paprika. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  table 
tower  immense  epergnes  of 
golden  centaurs,  supporting  gar- 
landed dishes  of  flowers  and 
trailing  greenery.  Battles  are 
commemorated  in  solid  silver 
entanglements  of  rearing  horses 
and  half-naked  men  among  the 
napkins  and  tall  fluted  cham- 
pagne glasses.  Vast  Meissen 
dishes  overflow  with  exotic  fruit, 
grown  on  the  warm  walls  of  the 
country  estate.  Bridesmaids  and 
young  girls  well  versed  in  eti- 
quette avoid  embarking  on  an 
orange  for  it  requires  long 
experience,  a  colossal  courage, 
any  amount  of  cool  self-posses- 
sion and  great  skill  to  attack  and 
dispose  of  one  without  harm  to 
yourself  or  your  neighbours. 


Out  in  the  marquees,  out  on 
the  lawns,  guests  are  toying  with  a 
bombe  glace  or  a  gateau.  The 
gentlemen  desist  for  fear  of 
wrecking  their  dashing  whiskers 
by  getting  them  soaked  in  cream. 
Everyone  waits  for  the  bride. 
It  is,  after  all,  her  day.  And 
so  it  is,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
it  is  generally  supposed.  Every 
flower,  every  gesture,  every 
morsel  of  food  is  laden  with 
votive  offerings  and  heavy  with 
superstition.  It  is  the  most  a  girl 
can  do  to  influence  her  future 
with  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen  as  her  husband. 

White  hollyhocks  and  forget- 
me-nots,  white  roses  and  lilies 
clamour  their  message  from  the 
bridal  bouquet,  rice  and  rose- 
petals  are  only  a  new-fangled  way 
of  showering  the  bride  with  seed- 
corn  and  fertility.  Orange 
blossom  broadcasts  to  the  nation 
'Your  purity  equals  your  loveli- 
ness and  chastity'.  The  Victorians 
added  that,  'The  fair  brow  of  the 
virgin  bride  is  wreathed  with  a 
garland  of  orange  blossom,  meet 
emblem  of  her  maiden  purity. 
This  decoration  is  withheld  from 
all  who  are  undeserving  of  the 
distinction,  more  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.' 
The   Prince   of  Wales  was  a 


Francophile  for  all  that. 

Here  she  comes  at  last,  in 
procession  with  the  chef  himself. 
Four  footmen  carry  the  cake. 
Concealed  within  the  Byzantine 
architecture  of  royal  icing  lurks 
the  same  promise  of  fruitfulness, 
rich  and  heavy  and  soaked  in 
brandy.  It  is  a  poor  wedding 
without  some  close  relative's 
sword  to  cut  the  cake  which  has 
been  dismantled,  storey  by  storey 
after  a  general  round  of  applause 
for  its  magnificence.  The 
speeches,  the  toasts,  the  waiting 
carriage,  the  disappearing  bride, 
the  children  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  wicked,  ancient  uncles. 
Their  turn  soon,  say  the  eyes  of 
nannies  and  nursemaids,  secretly 
pairing  their  small  charges  off  as 
they  wipe  their  faces  and  make 
them  wave  to  the  young  couple 
going  away.  Their  turn  soon. 

(With  acknowledgement  to  Vic- 
torian High  Society  by  Stella 
Margetson.  B.  T.  Batsford  Limi- 
ted). 

(Below) 

The  Royal  Wedding  at  Cohurg: 
The  Wedding  Breakfast  in  the 
Throne  Room  of  the  Castle  of 
Ehrenburg,  19  April,  1894. 
The  Mansell  Collection. 
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Chateau 
Vignelaure 
Claret  from 
Provence? 

Michael  Druitt 

I  was  first  introduced  to  the  wine 
of  Chateau  Vignelaure  by  Michel 
Rous  of  Le  Gavroche  and  Water- 
side fame,  who  had  visited  the 
Chateau  and  been  impressed. 
The  first  vintage  I  tasted  was  the 
1971,  which  I  subsequently 
showed  'blind'  to  Michael  Broad- 
bent  who  immediately  ordered 
some  bottles  for  his  own  private 
cellar  -  praise  indeed ! 

Anyone  could  reasonably  be 
forgiven  for  thinking  that  the 
wine  was  a  Cru  Classe  from 
Bordeaux  -  60  per  cent  of  the 
vines  planted  are  Cabernet  Sauv- 
ignon,  one  of  the  two  major 
classic  grapes  used  in  the  making 
of  fine  clarets.  The  proprietor, 
Georges  Brunet,  used  to  own 
Chateau  La  Lagune,  a  third 
gro\vth  in  the  Medoc,  which  he 
sold  25  years  ago,  having  restored 
the  estate,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
dilapidcted  condition,  to  its  for- 
mer glory. 

The  Vignelaure  estate  is  sit- 
uated some  twenty  odd  miles 
from  Aix-en-Provence.  On  my 
second  and  more  leisurely  visit  in 
the  late  summer  of  1980,  shortly 
before  the  vintage,  I  was  driven 
around  the  vineyards  by  the 
dedicated  proprietor.  We  inspec- 
ted the  beautifully  kept  vines  — 
hardly  a  weed  in  sight,  rose 
bushes  planted  at  the  end  of  each 
row  of  vines  -  a  different  col- 
oured rose  for  the  three  st\'les  of 
grapes  planted.  This  is  a  prett}^ 
habit  often  found  in  the  Medoc 
and  I  have  heard  various  theories 
as  to  the  original  reason.  Some 
say  it  was  to  attract  bees,  which 
helped  to  propagate  the  vines; 
some  say  that  it  was  to  prevent  the 
horse  pulling  the  plough  from 
turning  too  sharply  at  the  end  of 
the  row  and  plucking  out  the  last 
vine  -  the  brightness  of  the 
flowers  caught  his  eye  or  maybe 
fear  of  the  sharp  thorns.  I  asked 
Georges  Brunet  for  his  reason 
in  these  mechanical  times,  to  be 
told  simply  'because  the  roses 


look  beautiful'. 

Over  the  last  twent}-  years, 
Georges  Brunet  has  been  gradu- 
ally extending  his  vineyard.  Now 
he  has  57  hectares  (142  acres) 
which  produces  around  300,000 
bottles  ever\-  year,  and  the  cellars 
have  been  carefully  planned  and 
designed  for  this  amount. 

The  wine  is  kept  for  two  years 
in  the  large  wooden  casks,  and  a 
further  two  years  in  bottle  before 
being  put  on  the  market.  Brunet 
makes  wine  as  an  artist  -  'before 
beginning  his  work,  a  sculptor 
must  choose  a  good  material.  If 
this  is  not  good  there  is  no  future 
for  the  work.  As  for  me,  the  plants 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Syrah  and 
Grenache  are  my  "nice  stone". 

As  well  as  being  an  artist, 
Georges  Brunet  is  also  a  keen 
ecologist.  'My  philosophy  is  to  be 
friends  with  the  land'.  He  refuses 
to  use  insecticides  and  he  states  on 
his  labels  that  the  wine  of  Chateau 
Vignelaure  'provient  de  vignes 
cultivees  sans  engrais  chimiques, 
ni  herbicides,  ni  insecticides  de 
synthese'.  In  order  to  qualify'  for 
this  label  it  is  necessan.-  to  prepare 


the  land  carefully  for  many  years. 
This  involves  planting  mixed 
vegetables  and  herbs  between  the 
vines  in  the  Spring  which  forms 
an  excellent  natural  manure  cal- 
led 'green  manure'.  Before  the 
summer  this  is  ploughed  up, 
asph^-xiating  the  weeds  without 
using  herbicides.  The  work  is 
long  and  expensive  but  ends  with 
a  pure  product.  At  the  same  time 
this  system  encourages  the  birds 
to  keep  a  happy  balance  and 
prevent  serious  damage . 

Ever  since  his  childhood, 
Georges  Brunet  has  loved  the 
country-  of  Haut  Var  which 
inspired  the  famous  writer,  Jean 
Giono.  In  later  years  he  decided 
he  wished  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
vineyard  in  the  area  he  loved  so 
much.  After  three  years'  search- 
ing, he  found  an  old  house  with  a 
lovely  spring  flowing  in  front. 
'Spring  from  the  vineyard'  said  an 
old  sign.  An  avenue  of  plane  trees 
lead  up  to  the  house.  All  around, 
the  land  stretched  in  stong  slopes, 
gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Other  big  farms  existed  not  far 
away  and  he  felt  that  vines  could 


flourish  on  these  slopes.  Finally, 
the  beaut%-  of  the  old  Chateau, 
combined  with  its  setting  and  its 
endless  possibilities  inspired 
Brunet  to  buy  it.  Chateau  Vig- 
nelaure was  originally  part  of  a 
ven,-  large  estate  of  some  thousand 
hectares  (2500  acres)  belonging  to 
the  Marquise  de  Rians. 

Later  on  the  Marquise  de  Rians 
played  a  great  part  in  developing 
the  land.  It  could  well  have  been 
her  idea  for  the  name  of  the 
Chateau.  'Laurie 'in the  Provencal 
language  means  -  sacred  spring 
—  thus  Chateau  Vignelaure  is 
'Chateau  de  la  Vigne  de  la  Source 
Sacree'.  .\nyone  luck}'  enough  to 
visit  the  cellars  and  the  Chateau 
will  be  intrigued  by  the  works  of 
art  that  Georges  Brunet  has 
collected  over  the  years.  He  has 
aimed  to  reunite  the  art  of  wine 
with  Art.  The  paintings  and 
sculptures  around  the  house  and 
in  the  cellars  complement  the 
leading  character  of  the 
Chateau  -  'the  wine'. 

One  of  Brunet's  favourites  is  a 
tript^xh  by  Bernard  Buffet  The 
Crucifixion .  Christ  used  wine  as  a 
symbol  of  His  blood.  It  did  not 
enter  His  mind  to  prefer 
water  -  when  He  wanted  to  make 
something  good  with  it  He 
changed  it  into  wine ! 

Many  famous  artists  have 
helped  Brunet  to  fulfil  his  dreams 
by  exchanging  works  for 
wine  -  sculptures  from  Cesar  and 
Arman;  paintings  from  Hans 
Hartung  in  Germany;  Pons, 
Pignon,  Clave,  Bru,  Gerard 
Fromenger  and  many  others  are 
to  be  found.  He  did  the  same  with 
some  remarkable  photographs  by 
Cartier-Bresson,  who  loves  ver\' 
much  this  part  of  France. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the 
total  dedication  of  this  man  in 
bringing  to  life  and  fruition  a 
multi-dimensional  form  of  Art. 
His  early  experience  at  La  Lag- 
une has  stood  him  in  good  stead 
for  his  mammoth  task  of  creating 
a  classic  cru  'claret'  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Provence.  He  richly 
deser\'es  to  be  awarded  his  own 
Appellation  Controllee  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  can 
add  this  jewel  to  his  formidable 
collection  of  gold  medals. 

(Left) 

The  Chateau  Vignelaure  label. 
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The  Earl  of  Dalkeith 


DRUMLANRIG  CASTLE 

A  family  home  for  over  three  hundred  years,  Drumlanrig  is  described  by  the  son  of  the  present  owner,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 

and  Queensbury 


The  Duke  of  Queensberry  has  a  noble 
palace  here,  magnificently  seated  on 
the  side  of  an  immense  mass,  embosomed  in 
trees  .  .  .  '  When  that  description  was  pub- 
lished in  1781  to  accompany  a  volume  of 
Selected  Views  by  Paul  Sandby,  Drumlanrig 
Castle  had  been  standing  for  almost  a  century. 
200  years  on,  Drumlanrig  still  stands,  promi- 
nent as  ever,  on  its  hill  or  drum  at  the  end  of  a 
long  (lang)  ridge  (rig).  For  at  least  five  and  a 
half  centuries,  there  has  been  a  castle  on  this 
ideal  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  natural 
amphitheatre  carved  out  of  the  Lowther  hills 
in  south  west  Scotland.  Unmistakably  Drum- 
lanrig falls  within  the  ranks  of  castles,  yet  that 
statement,  like  Sandby's  description  of  'an 
immense  mass',  needs  qualifying.  Drumlanrig 
is  far  more  lively,   delicate,   and  indeed 


comfortable  than  it  would  suggest.  In 
particular  it  derives  character  from  the 
crystalline  pink  sandstone  which  miraculously 
adapts  its  tone  to  reflect  the  changing 
elements. 

The  inspiration  for  its  design,  and  the  name 
of  its  architect  are  clouded  in  mystery.  It  was 
built  for  William,  1st  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  Dates 
carved  above  the  windows  of  the  staircase 
towers  in  the  courtyard,  show  that  work  was  in 
progress  for  at  least  a  decade  between  1679  and 
1689.  And  since  the  internal  courtyard  only 
starts  at  first  floor  level,  construction  must 
have  begun  sometime  before  that.  It  appears 
that  this  was  the  second  castle  to  have  been 
built  here  by  Duke  William's  family  since  his 
ancestor,  the  first  Sir  William  Douglas  of 


Drumlanrig  received  the  barony  in  around 
1388.  Fragments  of  the  east  wall  of  an  earlier 
building  can  be  seen  incorporated  into  the 
present  one  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
ground  plan  was  not  dissimilar.  Nor  was  Duke 
William  the  first  to  dream  of  radically 
enlarging  the  old  castle.  Plans  and  notes  in  the 
charter  room  dating  back  60  years  before  he 
began  show  that  similar  schemes  were 
carefully  prepared.  Yet  no  detailed  plans  or 
accounts  directly  associated  with  the  present 
building  remain.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
link  the  house  with  various  Scottish  architects 
-  the  great  Sir  William  Bruce  (1630-1710), 
Robert  Mylne,  the  King's  Master  Mason,  and 
perhaps  most  convincingly  the  latter's 
nephew,  James  Smith.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Duke  himself,  together  with  his  skilled 
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Clerk  of  Works  William  Lukup  had  as  impor- 
tant a  part  to  play  as  anyone.  It  is  a  remarkable 
cross  between  old  and  new.  The  south  front 
seems  not  of  the  17th  century,  but  of  an  earlier 
more  warlike  era.  They  would  surely  have 
been  able  to  design  the  basic  form  of  the 
building.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  would  hardly  have  been  capable  of 
planning  certain  internal  innovations  - 
Drumlanrig  is  one  of  the  first  Scottish  houses 
with  com  dors  on  the  main  floors  rather  than 
interconnecting  rooms  -  and  the  wealth  of 
Renaissance  st}'le  decoration.  The  many 
decorative  features  particularly  on  the  north 
front  reveul  a  number  of  foreign  influences, 
including  the  marvellous  stone  carvings, 
particularly  around  the  porch,  the  work  of  two 
Dutchmen,  Peter  Paul  Boyse  and  Cornelius 
Van  Xerx'en,  the  classical  pilasters  and  the 
elegantly  curved  horse-shoe  staircase  like  that 
of  Fontaine  bleau.  An  inventory  taken  in 
1694,  shortly  after  he  died,  shows  Drumlanrig 

1:  Drumlanrig  Castle,  the  North  Front.  The 
curves  of  the  staircase  and  rich  carvings  help 
to  soften  the  defensive  severity. 
Photograph:  The  Earl  of  Dalkeith. 

2:  The  Staircase  with  Rembrandt's  Old  Lady 
Reading  (lovcerleft),  and  above  a  Portrait  of 
Queen  Anne  presented  by  her  to  the  2nd  Duke 
in  1 707 for  his  part  in  unifying  Scotland  and 
England. 

3:  The  Dining  Room  with  a  portrait  of  the 
builder  of  the  house,  William  1st  Duke  of 
Queensberry  at  the  far  end,  centre. 

4:  Hans  Holbein.  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  Henry  VHI. 

5:  The  ParUmr  showing  Lxidyjane  Douglas 
(right  of  mirror)  whose  liuccleuch  grandson 
inherited  Drumlanrig  in  IHIO. 
Photographs  2,  .3  ^  5.  Duncan  McNeill. 


to  have  been  lavishly  furnished  throughout. 
Little  more  than  a  century  after  its  builder 
died,  Drumlanrig  lay  in  a  ruinous  state.  On 
23  December  1745,  Drumlanrig  was  used  as  a 
billet  by  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  and  2000 
retreating  highlanders.  Nowadays,  the  house 
counts  among  its  treasures  a  number  of  relics 
relating  to  him,  and  the  bedroom  in  which  he 
slept  is  named  in  his  honour.  However,  the 
one  indisputably  black  figure  in  Drumlanrig's 
history  was  the  4th  Duke.  Known  as  'Old  Q', 
he  exploited  his  estates  whenever  he  was  short 
of  money.  By  the  time  he  died  in  1810, 
Drumlanrig  was  no  longer  wind  and  water 
tight,  and  the  magnificent  woods  had  been  all 
cut  down. 

At  least,  however.  Old  Q  left  no  direct  heirs 
to  his  ruined  estate  and  the  recovery  of 
Drumlanrig  and  its  present  internal  character 
are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  Scotts  of 
Buccleuch  to  whom  it  passed  with  the 
Dukedom  in  1810.  Initially  the  most  crucial 
task  was  the  restoration  of  the  basic  fabric  lead 
roofs  and,  as  the  accounts  show,  almost  every 
conceivable  item  of  woodwork  throughout  the 
house.  We  are  indeed  thankful  today  that  the 
work  was  done  so  methodically  and  excepting 
the  unhappy  breakup  of  the  Great  Gallery 
which  once  ran  right  along  the  north  front, 
with  such  remarkable  sensitivity,  no  external 
changes  to  speak  of  were  made  in  the  1680s 
structure.  The  rooms  became  highly  receptive 
places  for  works  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  Drumlanrig  that  its  formal  rooms 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  more  intimate 
everyday  ones.  Although  treasured  items  of 
the  original  furnishings  do  survive  -  most  of 
the  pictures  and  furniture  originated  in  the 
collection  made  by  the  Scotts  or  the  third 
branch  of  the  family,  the  Montagu's  of 
Boughton  in  Northamptonshire.  By  coinci- 
dence, before  they  were  united  by  marriage 
both  families  had  been  enthusiastic  collectors 
of  French  furniture,  and  Drumlanrig  benefits 
from  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  all, 


the  Louis  XIV  cabinet.  As  it  happens, 
Drumlanrig's  most  proud  pictorial  possession, 
Rembrandt's  portrait  of  an  Old  Lady  Reading, 
is  almost  contemporaneous,  being  dated  1655. 
It's  wrong  of  course,  to  single  out  only  major 
paintings  like  this  when  the  Drumlanrig  spell 
lies  also  in  its  wealth  of  less  obtrusive 
items  -  drawings  like  Isaac  Oliver's  delicate 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  less  renowned 
subjects.  Separated  by  only  the  Dining  Room 
from  Rembrandt's  Old  Lady,  stands  Joseph 
Florence,  chef  to  three  Dukes  of  Buccleuch, 
proudly  holding  the  day's  menu  (including 
Gratin  a  la  Drumlanrig)  with  the  ingredients 
spread  out  before  him.  This  painting  by  a 
relatively  unknown  Scottish  artist,  John 
Ainslie,  seems  to  me  just  as  much  part  of  the 
Drumlanrig  spirit  and  also  a  reminder  that  the 
house  was  and  is  very  much  a  working  unit. 
Today  of  course,  as  well  as  being  a  family 
home,  Drumlanrig  is  open  to  the  public  during 
the  summer  months.  And  like  all  great  houses, 
it  is  constantly  demanding  attention  from  the 
skilled  team  of  estate  craftsmen.  We  are  now 
almost  halfway  through  a  ten  year  programme 
of  renewing  the  lead  on  the  roofs.  Nor  have  the 
woods  and  the  well  planted  park  which  caught 
Paul  Sandby's  eye  been  forgotten.  My  father 
has  ensured  their  future  with  the  judicious 
replanting  of  knoles  of  hardwoods  and  of  a 
glorious  new  avenue  of  limes  leading  up  to  the 
north  front.  Indeed  it  is  outside  that  perhaps 
the  most  exciting  development  of  the  Drum- 
lanrig story  is  presently  to  be  found.  The  great 
formal  gardens  once  famous  throughout 
Scotland  are  being  painstakingly  revived 
under  my  mother's  supervision  on  the  basis  of 
a  large  collection  of  old  plans  including  one 
dating  back  to  1738.  It  is  a  slow  process 
coaxing  the  elaborate  borders  back  to  life,  but 
as  the  300th  anniversary  of  Dumlanrig's 
completion  approaches  I  am  not  too  worried 
that  the  ghost  of  Duke  William  should  be 
reasonably  content  with  the  present  state  of  his 
inspired  creation. 
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Drumlanrig  Castle  is  situated  20  miles  to 
the  north  west  of  Dumfries  on  theA76. 

Opening  hours:  May  and  June:  Monday, 
Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
July  and  August:  daily  except  Fridays. 
Weekdays:  12.30  a.m.  -5  p.m. 
Sundays:  2  p.m.  -6p.m. 
Telephone:  Thomhill  30248 

Local  hotels: 

The  Trigony  House  Hotel,  Thomhill. 
The  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry. 
The  Mennock  Foot  Lodge  Hotel, 
Sanquhar. 


6:  The  Dravnng  Room  contains  tzvo  French 
cabinets  presented  by  Louis  XIV  to  Charles  II, 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Photograph:  Pascal  Hinous. 


7:  John  Ainslie.  Portrait  of  Joseph 
Florence,  Chef  to  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch. 
1817. 


8:  Drumlanrig  Castle,  the  South  Front.  View 

from  Mount  Mallock. 

Photograph:  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 

Queensberry. 
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Sir  John  Pilcher 

SCHOLARLY  GARDENS 


The  true  principles  of  Japanese  gardening, 

which  were  drawn  largely  from  Taoist  ideas  in  China,  have 

frequently  been  misunderstood  in  the  West 


1:  One  of  a  series  of  ten  'Scenes  of  a  thatched  lodge' 

attributed  to  Lu  Hung,  8th  century.  Detail 

National  Palace  Museum,  Taiwan.  Academy  Editions. 


The  Chinese  Emperors  had  long  had  the 
capacity  and  the  desire  to  create  instant 
landscaped  parks  as  important  evidence  of  their 
power.  At  Chang'an  (Sian-fu)  the  Emperor 
Ch'in  Shih  Huang-ti  (221-210  bc),  whose  vast 
tomb  is  now  under  excavation,  constructed  the 
Shang-lin  Park.  This  was  succeeded  by  the 
Western  Park  (ad  607)  at  Loyang  and  eventu- 
ally on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  existing,  but 
maimed,  Yuan  Ming  Yuan,  or  Summer  Palace, 
of  the  Ching  Dynasty  at  Peking. 

These  parks  on  an  enormous  scale  were 
originally  for  hunting  and  rest.  They  were 
filled  with  rare  trees,  transplanted  fully  grown 
and  contained  small  'detached  palaces'  where 
the  imperials  and  their  ladies  disported 
themselves.  A  lake  or  'sea'  with  islands, 
including  the  mythical  five  islands  of  the 
blessed  immortals,  were  de  rigeur.  Petromania 
as  Maggie  Keswick  puts  it  in  her  enchanting 
book  The  Chinese  Garden  took  possession  of 
the  Emperors,  who  squandered  their  revenues 
on  buying  rocks  of  rare  composition  and  form. 
Rocks  were  treated  like  abstract  sculpture  or 
were  piled  up  to  become  sizeable  artificial 
mountains.  The  expense  and  labour  involved 


were  prodigious  and  not  always  to  the  liking  of 
their  subjects. 

Under  the  domination  of  Confucian 
thought,  symmetry  pertained  to  the  Palace, 
the  dwelling  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  the 
Mandate  of  Heaven.  The  halls  for  ceremonies 
of  state  were  arranged  facing  due  south, 
behind  open  courtyards,  where  the  sky 
predominated.  All  buildings  of  importance 
retained  this  orientation  and  had  great 
overhanging  eaves,  so  designed  as  to  exclude 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  but  to  admit  its 
essential  warming  rays  in  winter.  This 
principle  the  Japanese  adopted.  They  were 
protected  from  the  north  east,  the  unlucky 
quarter,  by  artificial  hills,  the  five-pointed 
Coal  Hill  in  Peking,  or  mountains,  Hiei-zan  in 
Kyoto. 

Geometry  controlled  the  scene  and  the 
gardening  as  it  was  to  do  in  Versailles.  In  the 
adjacent  parks,  however,  nature  was  given  full 
play  in  a  manner  unknown  in  Europe  before 
Alexander  Pope  and  the  English  school  of 
landscape  gardening  in  the  18th  century.  The 
lay-out  followed  th^  genus  loci  in  a  manner  the 
Greeks  might  have  understood. 


There  grew  up  in  China  a  revulsion  against 
official  formality,  which  was  suited  to 
Emperors  but  not  ordinary  mortals.  The 
desire  'to  get  away  from  it  all'  seized  harassed 
mandarins  and  scholars.  The  indigenous 
philosophy  of  Taoism  taught  that  the  indi- 
vidual through  'inactivity'  should  not  oppose 
but  flow  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  Thus 
he  would  attain  his  goal,  even  as  the  river 
reaches  the  sea  despite  the  mountains  in 
between.  To  do  this,  meditation  on  the 
evanescence  of  all  things  and  the  transience  of 
existence  in  a  simple  hermitage  set  in  wild 
mountain  scenery  seemed  the  ideal.  Such  was 
the  hut  or  'grass  cottage'  of  the  poet  Po  Chu-i 
(built  in  AD  817).  Depiction  of  such  a  scene 
became  almost  the  main  topic  of  landscape 
painting,  which  reached  its  apogee  in  the  Sung 
Dynasty  (ad  969-1280). 

The  striking  formation  of  mountains  in 
China  dictated  the  style  of  landscape  art.  The 
viewer  was  led  to  make  an  imaginary 
pilgrimage  through  the  fantastic  scene  and 
eventually  to  reach  the  scholar's  hut  and  share 
in  his  contemplation  of  nature.  Buddhism 
encouraged  this  tendency.  Temples  were  set  in 
beautiful  wild  scenery;  indeed  they  became 
known  as  'mountains'.  The  life  of  the  recluse 
became  almost  a  convention. 

Not  everyone  could  achieve  his  ambition  of 
living  in  harmony  with  wild  nature  in  a  'hut', 
which  had  to  be  as  suited  to  his  modest 
requirements  as  a  nest  to  a  bird.  Therefore  it 
became  necessary  to  create  within  the  crowded 
city  an  evocation  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 
Rocks  did  duty  for  mountains  and  trees  had  to 
be  in  miniature  because  of  lack  of  space,  hence 
the  cult  of  'bonsai'.  Gazing  at  his  rock, 
recalling  the  outline  of  a  famous  peak  and 
contemplating  his  miniature  forest  of  pines  in 
its  flat  bowl,  the  scholar  could  imagine  himself 
immersed  in  nature's  wildness,  floating  indeed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  universe  (the  munificent 
dragon)  over  chasms  measureless  to  man. 

From  this  situation  arose  the  Chinese 
scholar's  gardens.  Sometimes  they  had  as 
'borrowed  landscape'  a  lake  as  in  Hangchow  or 
a  natural  view  of  mountains  as  in  Kyoto  in 
Japan.  The  mountain  hut  became  the  scholar's 
study  in  China  and  the  tea  ceremony  room  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  carried  on  the  tradition. 
The  background  is  the  same,  only  the  Emperor 
descended  from  the  Sun  Goddess  (a  basic 
difference  from  the  Chinese  pattern  of  the 
recipient  of  the  Mandate  of  Heaven).  In 
Japan,  Buddhism  alone  fulfilled  the  role  it 
shared  with  Taoism  in  China.  Shinto,  the  Way 
of  the  Gods,  the  indigenous  religion  of  Japan, 
made  much  of  the  lustral  properties  of  water 
and  harmony  with  nature  and  added  a  marked 
note  of  reverence  for  natural  phenomena,  to 
which  cults  might  be  given. 

Great  parks  scarcely  played  a  role  in  Japan, 
where  the  scale  is  small,  although  the  Chinese 
examples  had  been  seen  and  admired  by 
Japanese  travellers.  As  in  China,  formality 
ruled  in  imperial  circles.  Even  there,  however, 
balance  tended  to  replace  symmetry.  More- 
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)ver  the  landscape  of  Japan  is  gentler  (despite 
olcanoes)  than  the  Chinese  scene  and  the 
limate  is  less  stark.  Gradually,  as  has  hap- 
>ened  recently  with  European  importations, 
]!hinese  traditions  became  assimilated  and 
ligested  by  the  Japanese. 

The  period  following  the  founding  of  the 
mperial  city  of  Heian-kyo  or  Capital  of  Peace 
nd  Tranquility,  in  ad  795  on  the  model  of 
]3hang'an,  saw  the  first  flourishing  of  the 
apanese  variation  of  the  Chinese  pattern, 
leian-kyo  was  known  as  Miyako  or  'the 
apital'  until  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  what 
)ecame  Tokyo  in  1868,  when  it  took  the  name 
)f  Kyoto.  During  the  Heian  period  (ad 
'95-1120)  gardens  centred  on  ponds  and 
slands  and  were  filled  with  brightly  flowering 
;hrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  Moss  replaced 
p-ass,  never  considered  a  garden  growth  in 
Zhina.  Later  emphasis  came  to  be  placed  on 
gardens  being  beautiful  at  all  seasons  and  so 
evergreens  came  very  much  into  their  own.  If, 
ike  camellias  and  azaleas  they  also  had 
iowers,  so  much  the  better.  Those  that 
3cented  the  air  like  the  yellow  osmanthus  were 
lighly  acceptable.  Roses,  which  present  an 
jntidy  face  when  not  in  flower,  were  excluded. 
The  logic  was  not  entirely  followed  through. 
Tree  paeonies  in  special  raised  beds  were 
idmitted,  despite  their  sorry  appearance  in 
tvinter,  because  they  had  long  been  beloved  of 
Dainters.  Platycodon  Grandiflora  were  per- 
mitted to  rampage.  Otherwise  -  as  in 
phina  -  flowers  were  brought  on  in  pots  out  of 
sight,  frequently  in  Japan  on  stands  on  the 
roof,  secure  from  insects,  and  displayed  when 
n  their  finery.  Only  occasionally  were  the 

E~  /ilder  forms  of  chrysanthemums  permitted  to 
^scape  into  the  garden. 

Thus  the  first  reaction  of  the  European 
visitor  to  a  Japanese  garden  is  'but  where  are 
the  flowers?'  Cherry  trees,  of  course,  have 
their  special  place.  Their  ephemeral  blossoms 
destined  to  be  blown  away  by  the  treacherous 
winds  of  spring,  stand  for  the  transience  of 
luman  existence.  The  sweet-scented  plum, 
'runus  Mume,  adored  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese  artists  has  its  place.  Ancient  gnarled 
xamples,  propped  up  by  wooden  poles,  yet 
:ontrive  to  put  forth  new  branches  laden  with 
(vaxy  flowers,  which  brave  the  rigours  of 
March.  Lotus  have  their  place  because  of  the 
lymbolic  meaning  to  Buddhists.  Their  flowers 
ise  unsullied  above  the  mire,  like  pure  souls 
ibove  the  world's  dross.  Moreover,  their  seeds 
ind  dried  leaves  are  beautiful  in  themselves. 
Maples  transform  gardens  into  pantomime  sets 
in  their  season  while  a  hedge  of  Pieris  can 
istonish  the  eye. 

While  the  Ashikaga  dynasty  of  Shoguns 
(ad  1336-1597)  to  whom  the  Emperors 
mandated  in  theory  the  administration  of  the 
land,  came  the  refinements  of  Sung  taste  from 
China.  Understatement  and  restraint  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Austerity  and  purity  of 
line  became  particularly  esteemed.  Zen 
Buddhism  came  to  exercise  the  role  played  by 
Taoism  in  China. 


2:  The  stone  garden  ofTofukuji  in  Kyoto. 
The  stones  can  be  seen  as  islands  in  an  ocean 
or  'peaks  of  consciousness'. 
Photograph:  Robert  Harding. 

4:  Zuiho-in,  Kyoto.  A  striking  use  of  moss, 
stepping  stones  and  coarse  sand. 
Photograph:  John  Lowe. 


3:  Sanzen-in,  Kyoto.  Exuberance  is  not  out  of 
place  and  contrasts  with  the  austerity  of  the 
stone  garden. 
Photograph:  John  Lowe. 

5:  Garden  in  Nanzen-ji  temple,  Kyoto.  A 
simple  arrangement  giving  intense  interest. 
Photograph:  Colour  Library  International. 
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The  tea  ceremony,  originally  practised  to 
rouse  wakefulness  during  meditation,  in  its 
special  'house'  inherited  the  role  of  the  Chinese 
scholar's  'hut'.  Specially  quiet  and  calm  gar- 
dens were  created  as  waiting  places  for  visitors 
to  the  tea  ceremony  to  compose  themselves 
and  recover  from  the  strains  of  contemporary 
rush.  They  would  then  achieve  the  right  frame 
of  mind  in  which  to  crawl  into  the  tea 
ceremony  room  where  all  was  rustic,  natural- 
coloured  and  plain.  This  induced  the  necess- 
ar\-  feeling  of  harmony  with  nature.  The 
simplicity  and  rightness  of  every  gesture 
calmed  the  spirit.  Sad  that  this  salutary 
antidote  to  modem  life  has  too  often 
degenerated  into  a  parlour  trick. 

In  Ashikaga  Japan,  ostentation  and  show 
were  initially  at  a  discount.  The  cheerful 
gardens  of  Heian  were  out  of  favour.  Under 
Zen  influence,  the  function  of  gardens 
was  positively  to  assist  meditation.  The  ulti- 
mate developments  were  the  'sand  garden' 
of  the  Ryoanji  Temple  and  the  Daisen-in 
inside  the  Daitokuji  Temple  both  to  the  north 
of  Kyoto. 

Gradually  all  Japanese  dreamed  of  a  garden, 
however  tiny  in  scale.  Indeed  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  space  is  one  of  the  great 


contributions  of  Japanese  gardeners.  Gardens 
are  frequently  constructed  and  their  stones 
placed  in  position  before  work  is  started  on  the 
house  at  all.  As  the  traditional  house  is  made  of 
wood  and  raised  off  the  ground,  this  enables  it 
to  be  placed,  like  a  person  sitting  in  a  field, 
without  apparent  disturbance  to  the  land- 
scape. Stepping  stones  continue  under  the 
house.  Nonetheless,  although  existing  irres- 
pective of  the  house,  the  garden  is  to  be  seen  as 
a  picture  from  the  main  living  room.  Once 
designed,  the  owner's  task  is  to  keep  the 
picture  intact.  Replacements  of  trees  or  rocks 
must  be  exact  copies  of  the  originals.  There  is 
no  question  of  seeing  how  the  garden  will  turn 
out.  It  is  created,  finished  and  must  remain 
unaltered.  Everything  should  look  as  though  it 
had  happened  and  had  not  been  contrived.  To 
achieve  that,  so  much  work  is  necessary.  It  was 
long  thought  permissible  for  the  gentleman  to 
concern  himself  with  the  making  of  the 
gardens.  Although  humble  artisans  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  Kyoto  achieved  great  fame 
as  garden  architects,  nobles  and  Buddhist 
dignitaries  occupied  their  minds  with  the 
minutiae  of  the  placements  of  stones,  and 
'borrowed  landscapes'.  The  tea  ceremony  taste 
is  kept  intact  by  hereditary  practitioners.  In 


the  case  of  Katsura,  the  whole  interplay  of 
house  and  garden  is  the  subject  of  infinite 
refinement.  The  same  is  true  of  endless  minor 
houses  and  gardens,  some  of  which  have  been 
given  a  contemporary  dress. 

By  a  careful  use  of  evergreens  and  with 
studied  trompe  I'oeil  effects,  the  principal 
attributes  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  garden  can 
be  attained.  The  elements  of  secrecy  and 
surprise  can  be  given.  Stones  are  difficult  to 
locate,  nor  do  azaleas  take  to  being  pruned  into 
rounded  shapes  ruthlessly  as  Japanese 
gardeners  impose  upon  them.  Moss  does  not 
grow  as  felicitously  as  in  Kyoto.  Exotic 
ornaments  -  stone  lanterns,  miniature  pag- 
odas and  sculpture  -  should  be  used  with  great 
discretion  as  being  purely  of  subsidiary 
importance.  Tea  ceremony  huts  could  be 
replaced  by  a  traditional  rustic  cottage. 
Compartmentalised  gardens,  like  Hidcot, 
could  easily  be  adapted  to  putting  Sino- 
Japanese  principles  into  practise.  ^ 

The  West  has  not  been  very  successful  in  its 
creation  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  gardens.  They 
have  taken  the  'accidents'  and  forgotten  the 
principles.  By  following  the  principles  and 
using  materials  to  hand,  gardens  with  the  real 
spirit  can  be  achieved. 


6:  The  garden  of  Katsura  Detached  Palace,  begun  in  1620  on  the 
outskirts  of  Kyoto.  Photograph:  Elizabeth  Banks. 


7:  Daitokuji,  Kyoto 
Photograph:  John  Lowe. 
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Godfrey  Barker 

THE  SPENCER  LINE 

Few  English  families  have  been  better  served  by  the  painters  selected 

to  depict  them  than  the  Spencers.  The  Connoisseur 
celebrates  the  Royal  Marriage  with  a  tour  round  the  glorious  gallery 
of  Lady  Diana  Spencer's  ancestors. 


The  Spencers,  who  will  supply  the  first 
truly  English-descended  monarch  to 
share  the  throne  since  Richard  III  in  1483,  are 
a  family  as  English  in  their  traditions  as  their 
country  poses  in  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and 
Angelica  Kauffmann  might  suggest. 

Most  English  of  all  is  the  picture  they 
present  in  generation  after  generation  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  country  squires,  dragged  away 
from  their  horses,  their  ladies,  their  houses  and 
their  parks  by  a  sense  of  Whiggish  public  duty 
at  Westminster,  anxious  only,  once  in  London, 
to  get  back  to  agriculture  and  improvement  in 
Northamptonshire.  They  exemplify  the  rules 
rather  than  the  exceptions  in  English  social  life 
and  advancement.  Their  arrival  in  the  1880s  at 
the  rank  of  a  great  political  family  seems  almost 
an  unlooked  for  accident. 

Yet  they  shone  above  others  most  of  all  in 
their  connections  -  taking  over  in  1731,  by  a 
dynastic  windfall,  the  Dukedom  of  Marl- 
borough -  and  in  their  money.  The  latter 
enabled  them  to  convert  Althorp  into  one  of 
the  loveliest  Palladian  and  neo-classical  houses 
in  Great  Britain,  to  install  in  it  what  Thomas 
Martyn  reckoned  in  1776  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
national  collections  and  to  own,  for  a  period, 
what  later  became  the  world's  most  expensive 
picture:  The  Madonna  of  the  Ansidei  by 
Raphael. 

It  was  not  always  so.  The  Spencers,  prior  to 
the  elevation  in  1508  of  the  1st  Baronet,  Sir 
John,  were  solid  peasant  stock.  'My  Lord, 
when  these  things  were  doing  your  ancestors 
were  keeping  sheep,'  sneered  the  Earl  of 


1 


1:  George  Knapton.  The  Hon.  John  Spencer 
(1708-1746)  and  his  sonjohn  (1734-1783), 
later  1st  Earl,  on  horseback,  1745.  The 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Spencer  line  at  Althorp. 

2:  Charles  Jervas.  An  earlier  Diana  Spencer, 
detail  from  a  portrait,  c.  1 715.  Lady  Diana 
was  aunt  to  the  1st  Earl  Spencer  and  married 
the  4th  Duke  of  Bedford;  she  died  aged  25  in 
1735. 
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Arundel  at  the  1st  Baron  Spencer  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1621. 

After  the  2nd  Baron  lent  £10,000to  Charles  I 
at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  return,  such 
considerations  did  not  matter.  The  next  Sun- 
derland became  an  indispensable  political 
manipulator  and  Chief  Minister  to  Charles  II, 
James  II  and  William  III,  a  man  both 
Protestant  and  pro- Rome,  an  exclusionist  and 
yet  pro- James,  a  professional  independent, 
chair-changer,  cynic  and  trimmer,  loyal  only  to 
men  and  not  causes.  To  his  political  glory  he 
added  glor>'  at  Althorp,  rooms  and  furnishings 
'such  as  become  a  great  prince',  wrote  the 
diarist  John  Evelyn.  In  this  period  the  Long 
Gallerj'  was  created,  festooned  with  V an  Dycks 
and  Lelys. 

It  was  to  the  great  Sunderland's  grandson 


that  the  Dukedom  of  Marlborough  passed 
laterally  by  marriage,  doubling  and  dividing 
the  wealth  of  the  Spencer  family.  The  5th  Earl 
of  Sunderland  took  the  title  of  3rd  Duke  and 
became  master  of  Blenheim  Palace;  his  hum- 
bler family  home  at  Althorp  was  indentured 
upon  his  younger  brother  John  (1708-1746), 
together  with  the  Spencer  family  estates  in 
neighbouring  counties.  To  him  later  came  the 
greater  part  of  the  Marlborough  wealth  and 
their  pocket  seat  in  Parliament,  Woodstock  in 
Oxfordshire ;  it  is  from  this  Hon.  John  Spencer 
that  the  line  descends  to  Lady  Diana. 

The  classic  18th  century  social  difficulty 
which  followed  -  that  of  landed  gentleman, 
well-known  at  court,  respected  in  Parliament, 
but  without  title  -  was  solved  in  the  traditional 
way.  George  III  had  barely  sat  upon  his  throne 
in  November  1760  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 


Prime  Minister,  received  from  plain  John 
Spencer  (son  of  the  Hon.  John)  this  letter: 

'.  .  .  As  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
Sunderland  family,  and  as  my  particular 
circumstances  are  such  (from  the  of 
Marlborough's  will)  that  I  cannot  receive  any 
favour  from  the  King  except  a  title,  I  should 
hope  that  if  His  Majesty  thinks  me  worthy  of  a 
peerage  he  will  not  confer  upon  me  a  less 
dignity  than  that  of  a  Viscount  ...  I  hope  that 
your  Grace  has  observed  that  ever  since  I  sat  in 
Parliament,  I  have  never  failed  in  supporting 
the  King  and  his  ministers  to  the  best  of  my 
ability'.  (27  November  1760). 

Supplication  for  peerages  was  the  mode  of 
the  time;  the  Spencer  Viscounty  which 
followed  in  March  1761  was  among  George 
Ill's  first  creations,  and  the  honour  was 
compounded  by  an  earldom  after  four  years 


faithful  service  as  a  King's  Friend.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  was  politically  insignificant, 
and  the  face  of  the  1st  Earl  Spencer  as  painted 
in  Copley's  Death  of  Chatham  is  not  one  of 
energ}-  or  ambition :  a  simple  lust  for  position 
has  been  gratified,  Spencer's  daughters  have 
by  now  married  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  country  matters 
dominate  his  later  years. 

In  the  2nd  Earl,  however,  the  Spencer 
political  involvement  was  revived.  Once  a 
peer,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  London,  and  his 
wife,  the  lovely  Lavinia  Bingham,  became  a 
social  lioness.  With  the  division  of  the  Whigs 
in  1792  his  opportunity  came;  as  1st  Lord 


of  the  Admiralty  he  presided  over  six  of  the 
most  glorious  years  of  British  naval  history, 
including  St.  Vincent,  Camperdown  and 
the  Nile,  for  which  last  victory  Spencer  had 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  Nelson  for  a 
peerage.  In  later  life  Althorp  came  to  the  fore : 
he  served  Fox  for  a  year  as  Home  Secretary  in 
1806,  but  his  long-term  concern  was  with 
the  Northamptonshire  Yeomanry  and  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  with  the  nineteen  moral 
and  benevolent  societies  to  which  he  sub- 
scribed, and  with  elevating  the  Althorp  library 
into  'the  finest  private  library  in  Europe' 
(sold  to  Mrs.  John  Rylands  in  1892). 
The  Whig  magnate's  natural  reluctance  to 


govern  also  surfaced  strongly  in  the  3rd  Earl, 
whose  highest  interests  were  indicated  by 
spending  over  £4000  per  annum  on  the  Pytch- 
ley  Hunt.  Yet  as  Viscount  Althorp  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1831,  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1831-1834, 
and  of  him.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  declared  'It 
was  Althorp  carried  the  Reform  Bill  ...  his 
fine  temper  did  it'. 

His  Whiggish  inability  to  speak,  his  dislike 
of  politicking,  his  open  preference  for  the 
shires,  and  the  hunt,  made  him  an  uniquely 
trusted  figure  in  the  Commons  and  the  only 
leader  round  whom  the  Whigs  could  agree  in 
1830. 


By  1900  the  Spencers  were  'political  aristoc- 
•acy',  a  family  near  in  influence  to  the  Derbys, 
palisburys,  Shaftesburys,  Roseberys  and  Har- 
ingtons.  The  5th  Earl  was  a  Gladstonian 
1/iberal  who  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord- 
:^ieutenant  in  1868-1874  and  1882-1885,  and 
idded  the  Admiralty  in  1 895 . 

In  the  20th  century  the  family  retreated  to  its 
house  and  park  and  into  the  ancestral  English 
woodwork.  In  1904,  the  anonymous  foreign 
author  of  Society  in  the  New  Reign  could  write 
that  the  Spencers  were  so  venerable  as  to  be 
entirely  'outside  smartness'.  It  makes  a  fine 
motto  for  a  family  which  lends  us  our  next 
Queen. 


All  portraits  are  from  the  Spencer  collection 
atAlthorp,  Northamptonshire,  reproduced  by 
gracious  permission  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
Spencer.  Photographs  by  Beedle  &  Cooper, 
Northampton. 

The  ornamental  border  framing  the  Royal 
Wedding  feature  reproduces  a  splendid  hand- 
coloured  panorama,  twenty  feet  long,  of  Queen 
Victoria's  marriage  to  Prince  Albert.  This 
remarkable  souvenir,  'The  Authentic 
Representation  of  the  Magnificent  Marriage 
Procession '  was  published  shortly  after  the 
wedding  in  February  1840. 
Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Sotheby 's. 


8:  SirWilliam  Orpen,  RA.  Charles  Robert, 
6th  Earl  Spencer  (1857-1922).  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1916.  He  was  Groom-in- 
Waiting  and  Vice  Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Victoria,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Edward  VII. 

9:  RodrigoMoynihan,  RA.  The  8th  Eari 
Spencer  (b.  1924).  Presented  to  the  present 
Earl  on  his  21st  birthday  in  1945  by  the  tenants 
of  theAlthorp  estates. 

10:  Lionel  Edwards.  The  7th  Earl  on  Miss 
Magtart,  AJthorp  in  background,  1929. 
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Set  in  Perthshire,  three  miles  from  Glen- 
eagles,  Strathallan  Castle  has  been  the 
home  of  the  Roberts  family  since  1910.  The 
present  Laird,  Sir  William  Roberts,  Bart.,  was 
born  there  in  1936  and  now  not  only  farms  the 
four  thousand  Scottish  acres,  but  also  still 
manages  his  original  farm  in  Kent.  In  such  a 
home,  one  might  expect  a  significant  collection 
of  antique  armour  or  even  a  Van  Dyck  or  two. 
But  the  uninitiated  are  astonished  to  encoun- 
ter, almost  incongruously,  one  of  the  world's 
finest  collections  of  historic  aircraft. 

This  now  comprises  more  than  thirty-five 
machines,  mainly  of  World  War  II  vintage, 
ranging  from  immaculately  restored  and  fully 
flyable  examples  of  Hurricane  and  Lysander, 
kept  in  the  purpose-built  exhibition  hangar, 
and  lovingly  maintained,  to  two  of  the 
j  collection's  original  five  Avro  Ansons,  now 
stored,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  in  a  field 
principally  occupied  by  sheep.  These  latter 
machines  appear  almost  beyond  recall,  but  Sir 
William  assured  me  that  they  represent 
excellent  restoration  potential.  In  time,  no 
doubt,  they  will  receive  the  Strathallan 
workshops'  treatment,  emerging  almost  better 
than  new. 

The  restoration  facility,  among  the  world's 
best,  has  been  the  hub  around  which  the 
collection  has  evolved.  Indeed,  this  ability  to 
restore  to  manufacturers'  standards  has  made 
it  possible  for  Sir  William  to  acquire  many  a 
rare  machine.  From  his  original  idea  of  having 
one,  or  at  most  two  wartime  aircraft,  the 
collection  has  now,  as  its  owner  puts  it 
'snowballed  and  got  completely  out  of  hand'. 
First  and  foremost  a  farmer,  though  always  an 
enthusiast  for  what  he  calls  'traditional 
engineering',  he  now  finds  that  his  aeroplanes 
take  up  far  too  much  of  his  time.  Therefore  he 
has  asked  Christie's  South  Kensington  to 
organise  the  sale,  at  Strathallan,  of  most  of  the 
collection.  Retaining  as  he  does  the  same 
interest  as  he  had  when  he  started 
collecting  -  as  recently  as  1969  -  he  intends  to 
keep  a  handful  of  machines,  as  a  hobby  to 
pursue  alongside  his  main  professional  in- 

!  terests.  Among  these  will  be  a  trainer  with 
side-by-side  seating  so  that  he  may  teach  his 
children  to  fly.  He  will  also  retain  his 
workshops,  currently  restoring  a  Fairey  Battle 

i  and  a  Swordfish  of  the  same  make ;  both  these 
machines  will  remain  at  Strathallan  after  the 
auction  on  14  July  1981. 

The  family's  interest  in  aviation  goes  back  a 
generation  earlier.  Sir  William  tells  the  story  of 
the  day  his  father  was  forbidden,  albeit 
temporarily,  to  fly,  by  his  great-grandfather: 
understandably,  since  he  had  just  piloted  a 
Tiger  Moth  into  one  of  the  estate's  sturdiest 
hedges.  Worse  still,  he  had  his  future  wife  on 

j  board  at  the  time.  Happily,  they  were  unhurt, 
and  the  incident  did  nothing  to  dampen  the 
Roberts  enthusiasm  for  things  aeronautical. 
Both  Sir  William  and  his  elder  brother 
qualified  as  pilots,  the  former  starting  in  1956 
and  going  solo  the  same  year  in  an  Auster,  the 
best  known  personal  plane  of  the  period. 


1:  Hawker  Hurricane  G-AWLWin  flight  over 
Perthshire,  following  its  complete  restoration. 
Now  it  is  one  of  only  two  examples  still  flying. 

2:  The  most  remarkable  Strathallan 
restoration  project  is  the  Lysander,  here  being 
wheeled  out  for  the  first  time. 

3:  Sir  William  Roberts  (far  right)  and  the 
Strathallan  team,  standing  in  front  of  the 
Hurricane. 


4:  De  Havilland  Mosquito  RS7I2,  one  of  the 
rarest  aircraft  in  the  collection,  seen  in  flight 
at  a  Strathallan  display. 

5:  General  view  of  the  Strathallan  hanger, 
showing,  from  the  front,  the  Harvard,  the 
Dragon  Rapide,  the  Magister,  the  Avenger, 
the  Mosquito  and  the  Lancaster. 
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Until  1969,  when  he  saw  a  Hawker  Hur- 
ricane advertised  for  sale  in  Flight,  Sir  William 
had  no  great  desire  to  own  one,  much 
less  to  start  a  collection.  He  had  however,  been 
a  collector  of  specimens  of  'traditional  engi- 
neering' for  some  time,  mainly  farm  tractors, 
though  ultimately  a  fine  traction  engine. 

The  collection  proper  had  its  genesis,  most 
improbably,  on  a  film  set.  The  Battle  of 
Britain's  producers  had  brought  together  a 
number  of  World  War  II  aircraft,  which  they 
put  up  for  sale  when  the  shooting  was  over. 
Among  them  was  the  Hurricane  which  had 
caught  Sir  William's  eye,  but  the  vendors 
stipulated  that  any  buyer  w-ould  also  have  to 
take  two  of  the  film's  Spitfires  as  part  of  the 
deal.  Though  he  did  not  actively  want  a 
Spitfire  -  'it  was  very  much  the  flashy 
aeroplane,  unlike  the  Hurricane  which  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  being  a  more  honest  piece  of 
engineering'  -  he  nevertheless  agreed  to  this 
proposition. 

Having  possessed  himself  of  the  Hurricane, 
he  then  had  the  problem  of  how  to  'convert' 
(learn  to  fly  it).  The  best  method,  he  felt,  was 
to  follow  the  same  programme  as  would  a  new 
pilot  with  only  basic  training  and  experience 
-  start  on  a  Tiger  Moth  or  Miles  Magister, 
and  progress  to  such  machines  as  the  Miles 
Master  or  the  North  American  Harvard/Texan 
family.  Thus  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
acquiring  as  many  such  types  as  possible  to 
provide  familiarisation  for  future  pilots  of 
Hurricanes  and  Spitfires. 

Soon  it  became  generally  known  that  Sir 
William  was  in  the  market  for  World  War  II 
aircraft.  Indeed,  after  the  arrival  in  1971  of 
former  RAP  senior  technician  Dick  Richard- 
son and  th';  formation  of  the  workshop  team, 
he  was  in  the  unusual  position  (for  those  days) 
of  being  able  to  cope  with  unrestored 
aeroplanes  as  well. 

Expansion  followed  rapidly,  with  aircraft 
arriving  from  all  over  the  world.  A  Lockheed 
Hudson  and  a  De  Havilland  Rapide  were 
flown  in  from  Australia  and  these  were  joined 
by  a  Mosquito  and,  unrestored  but  extremely 
rare,  a  Canadian  built  twin-engined  Blenheim 


(Bolingbroke),  rescued  from  a  disused  airfield 
in  Western  Canada.  Though  perhaps  the  most 
notable  achievement  of  all  was  the  safe  delivery 
of  a  Lancaster  bomber,  which  made  a  flight  of 
over  4000  miles  from  Edmonton  in  Canada, 
crewed  by  an  ex-Bomber  Command  team. 

1979  saw  the  last  of  the  annual  and  well- 
supported  Strathallan  Air  Shows,  a  series 
which  began  in  1973.  By  the  autumn  of  1980 
the  owner  had  taken  the  reluctant  decision  to 
reduce  his  stable  to  aircraft  of  manageable 
proportions,  and  the  museum,  with  over  thirty 
aircraft,  aero  engines  and  other  exhibits, 
closed  its  doors  for  good  after  seven  years.  It 
had  come  a  long  way  from  the  early  days,  when 
a  mere  handful  of  planes  stood  in  the  open  on 
an  airstrip  where  one  of  the  most  interesting 
(and  sadly,  short-lived)  transport  museums 
was  taking  shape. 


6:  The  Lysanderin  flight  over  Perthshire. 

7:  The  extreme  Canadian  climate  has 
protected  many  old  aircraft  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  Fairchild  Bolingbroke 
(Canadian-made  Bristol  Blenheim)  is  seen 
here  as  discovered,  before  its  return  to 
Scotland  for  restoration. 

8:  The  Lancaster  soon  after  its  arrival  in  June 
1975,  after  flying  4000  miles  from  Edmonton 
in  Canada. 


Richard  Thomson 


PISSARRO  AND  THE  FIGURE 


Pissarro  is  now  better  known  as  a  painter  because  of recent 
exhibitions  in  London,  Paris  and  Boston. 
However,  his  qualities  as  a  figure  painter  are  still  to  be  explored 


Camille  Pissarro  was  an  ambitious  painter. 
For  too  long  he  has  been  considered  an 
artist  of  limited  range  and  modest  stature.  But 
the  magnificent  retrospective  exhibition  of 
Pissarro's  work,  which  opened  in  London  in 
October  last  year  and  continues  in  Paris  and 
Boston  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1981,  proves  emphatically  that  this  is  a  narrow 
view.  Pissarro  emerges  as  an  artist  of  greater 
and  more  varied  qualities  than  we  had  come  to 
expect,  an  artist  who  combined  dogged  ap- 
plication to  his  craft  with  a  sensitive  and 
shrewd  view  of  the  world.  His  character  as  an 
artist  was  constantly  in  flux;  Pissarro  could  be, 
even  simultaneously,  a  follower  and  an 
experimenter,  an  instigator  and  a  collaborator. 
The  exhibition  presents  us,  thanks  to  its 
scrupulous  selection,  with  all  the  many  facets 
of  his  long  career.  We  see  Pissarro  as  painter, 
etcher,  lithographer  and  draughtsman,  de- 
signer of  fans  and  decorator  of  tiles.  And  we  are 
also  shown  the  variety  of  his  subjects, 
landscapes  with  Caribbean  palms  and  the 
apple  orchards  of  the  lie  de  France,  views  of 
Rouen  Cathedral  and  the  Louvre,  subjects  as 
disparate  as  suicide,  pig  markets  and  level 
crossings.  One  aspect  of  Pissarro's  range  which 
the  exhibition  rightly  demonstrates  is  his 
effectiveness  as  a  figure  painter. 

Pissarro  is  not  usually  associated  with  the 
depiction  of  the  human  figure.  Amongst  his 
contemporaries,  it  is  Manet,  Renoir  and  Degas 
who  instantly  come  to  mind  as  painters  of 
portraits  or  scenes  in  which  figures  play  a 
major  role.  Despite  Pissarro's  interest  in  the 
figure  as  a  young  artist  in  Venezuela  in  the 
mid- 1850s  -  exemplified  in  the  exhibition  by 
several  fine  early  drawings  -  work  in  the  next 
two  decades  concentrated  on  landscape. 
Through  the  1860s  and  1870s,  as  Impression- 
ist landscape  painting  developed  and  matured, 
Pissarro  tended  mainly  to  use  figures  as 
small,  relevant  accessories  in  his  outdoor 
scenes.  Although  he  painted  a  number  of 
impressive  portraits  during  this  period,  and 
constantly  made  quick  sketches  of  life  around 
him,  usually  on  a  small  scale,  the  role  of  the 
human  figure  in  Pissarro's  repertoire  was 
restricted. 

About  1880  this  began  to  change.  It  may  be 
that  Pissarro  felt  his  long-standing  focus  on 
landscape  had  been  too  limited,  that  he  could 
extend  his  range  by  giving  the  peasants  of  his 
rural  views  a  greater  prominence.  Such  a 
decision,  meditated  gradually,  could  have 


/;  Camille  Pissarro.  Portrait  of  Madame 
Pissarro  sewing  near  a  window,  c.  187819, 
54  X  45  cm.  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  An 
intriguing  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife,  which 
counterpoints  the  implied  movement  of  her 
hands  with  the  rhythm  of  the  wrought  iron 
balustrade. 

been  caused  by  the  crystallisation  of  Pissarro's 
political  views,  notably  a  belief  in  anarchism, 
which  held  that  man's  innate  goodness  was 
corrupted  by  capitalist  society  and  its  stultify- 
ing bourgeois  values.  Consideration  of  these 
issues  meant  consideration  of  the  raw  material 
of  politics,  the  ordinary  people.  The  great 
French  painter  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet,  whose 
images  of  peasants  made  such  an  impact  on  late 
19th-century  consciousness,  had  died  in  1875, 
and  perhaps  Pissarro  planned  to  fill  the 
vacuum,  to  bring  rural  subjects  into  line  with 
advanced  painting.  And  no  doubt  a  phase  of 
close  friendship  and  collaboration  with  his  co- 
exhibitor  at  the  Impressionist  exhibitions, 
Edgar  Degas,  a  period  of  some  half-dozen 
years  around  1880,  had  its  influence  on 
Pissarro's  artistic  objectives. 

His  letters  show  that  Pissarro  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  who  thought  hard  about  his 
art.  If  he  was  open-minded,  and  had  an 
instinct  for  knowing  to  which  sources  he 
should  turn  to  refresh  his  own  work,  he  was  no 
plagiarist.  The  Portrait  of  Madame  Pissarro 
sewing  near  a  Window,  c.  1878/9,  is  very 
personal  in  its  fascination  with  the  fall  of  light 


on  the  face  and  in  its  colouring,  especially  the 
use  of  complementary  blue  and  orange  in  the 
hair.  The  fascination  with  a  woman  involved 
in  a  specific  task  is  a  feature  of  Degas'  work, 
and  the  interest  in  touching,  in  the  delicacy  of 
a  woman's  hands  at  work,  which  we  find  in  his 
pictures  of  milliners,  was  a  physical  detail  that 
Pissarro  too  came  to  explore.  A  particular 
activity  is  also  the  subject  of  Young  woman 
washing  dishes,  1882,  for  Pissarro  depicted 
women  at  their  domestic  chores  as  well  as  in 
the  fields.  This  picture  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  mixture  of  traditionalism  and 
exploration  in  Pissarro's  work.  For  if  the 
composition  suggests  study  of  Dutch  17th- 
century  genre  scenes,  particularly  de  Hooch  in 
the  off-centre  placement  of  the  figure  and  the 
path  receding  into  the  distance,  the  tightly 
woven  handling  of  paint  anticipates  neo- 
Impressionism,  with  which  Pissarro  was  to 
flirt  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  Other 
images  persistently  recall  Millet.  In  Woman 
with  a  Wheelbarrow,  1882,  Pissarro  makes  a 
Milletesque  motif  his  own  by  the  slight 
clumsiness  characteristic  of  his  draughts- 
manship. The  picture  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  a 
drypoint  print,  taken  from  a  damaged  plate, 
and  Pissarro  coloured  the  print,  disguising  the 
damage,  with  pastel  and  gouache.  This 
enthusiasm  for  mixed  media  seems  to  have 
been  transmitted  by  Degas,  who  had  been 
colouring  monotypes  with  pastel  since  the 
mid- 1870s.  If  we  recall  that  Pissarro  framed 
this  drawing-cum-print  with  a  coloured 
border,  a  novel  idea  at  the  time,  we  have  a 
perfect  example  of  his  new  passion  for 
experimentation. 

Some  of  Pissarro's  most  ambitious  figure 
pictures  are  his  images  of  rural  markets,  a 
theme  adopted  in  the  early  1880s  and 
continued  for  more  than  a  decade.  The  Poultry 
Market,  Gisors,  1885,  which  belonged  to 
Monet,  is  a  painting  in  tempera,  another 
instance  of  technical  experiment.  As  Richard 
Brettell  points  out  in  his  introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  these  market  scenes  are  Pissarro's 
equivalents  of  the  cafe  subjects  of  Degas  and 
Manet.  Such  multi-figure  pictures  test  the 
artist's  ability  to  achieve  the  apparently 
contradictory  effects  of  casual  crowding  and 
controlled  composition,  a  new  challenge  for 
Pissarro.  In  the  Poultry  Market  he  utilised 
devices  previously  tried  by  his  colleagues,  such 
as  the  cropping  of  the  foreground 
figures,  calculated  to  draw  the  spectator  into 
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4:  Camille  Pissarro.  Female  peasants  placing 
pea-sticks  in  the  gwund,  1890,  gouache  and 
black  chalk  on  paper,  39  x  60.2  cm. 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  The  mauves, 
pinks  and  pale  blues  of  this  fan  demonstrate 
hou  subtle  a  colourist  Pissarro  could  be. 


2:  Camille  Pissarro.  Woman  with  a 
Wheelbarrotu,  1882,  gouache,  pastel  and 
black  crayon  over  drypoint,  25.1  X  17.2  cm. 
Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  Providence;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Gustav 
Radeke.  This  drawing  cum-print  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  interest  in  mixed  media  that 
the  artist  had  recently  developed. 

3:  Camille  Pissarro.  Young  woman  washing 
dishes,  1882,  81.9  X  64.9cm. 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Never 
afraid  to  find  delight  in  the  ordinary,  Pissarro 
here  adopted  a  most  mundane  subject  as  a 
vehicle  for  spatial  experimentation,  setting 
the  vertical  figure  against  the  receding  path. 


5:  Camille  Pissarro.  Apple  picking,  c.  188415, 
oil  on  faience,  19x39  cm.  J.  P.  L.  Fine  Arts, 
London  and  Madame  Katia  Pissarro.  Pissarro 
encouraged  his  children  to  experiment  with 
the  applied  arts  and  he  himself  made  a 
number  of  painted  tiles. 


6:  Camille  Pissarro.  The  Poultry  Market, 
Gisors,  1885,  tempera  on  canvas,  81  X  81  cm. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Bequest  of  John 
T.  Spaulding.  This  canvas  shows  how  even  in 
a  crowded  composition  Pissarro  continued  to 
give  each  figure  character.  Note  the  veracity 
of  physical  observation,  especially  in  the 
central  figure  leaning  tensely  over  her  basket. 
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the  scene,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  gesture 
which  had  only  concerned  him  in  recent  years. 

Of  course,  Pissarro's  treatment  of  peasant 
subjects  focused  mainly  on  work  in  the  fields. 
An  examination  of  a  single  subject  in  a  number 
of  different  works,  painted  during  the  course 
of  the  1880s  can  ser\-e  to  illuminate  his  use  of 
the  figure  at  this  time.  Pissarro  depicted 
peasant  women  and  men  picking  apples  on 
many  occasions,  and  these  pictures  form  a 
complex  web  on  interrelationships  and  dif- 
ferences. Apple-picking  was  painted  c.  1884/5, 
in  oil  on  faience,  probably  as  part  of  a 
decorative  project.  Here  Pissarro  tried  an 
exaggerated  horizontal  format,  which  allows 
us  only  a  glimpse  of  the  legs  of  the  figure 
climbing  the  ladder.  In  1886  the  artist 
developed  the  subject  into  a  major  painting  of 


the  same  title.  This  time  he  chose  an  exactly 
square  canvas,  and  centred  his  interest  on  the 
woman  beneath  the  apple  tree.  The  rather 
more  rambling  orchard  setting  of  the  earlier 
work  was  ordered  into  a  careful  play  of 
diagonals,  disciplining  the  lie  of  the  ground 
and  regulating  the  triangular  disposition  of  the 
three  figures.  The  standing  woman  who  in  the 
first  painting  held  the  ladder  obviously  pleased 
Pissarro,  and  he  retained  her  pose,  changing 
only  her  action,  making  her  poke  a  stick  into 
the  tree  to  bring  down  the  fruit.  A  similar 
figure  with  a  pole,  now  male,  appears  m  Apple 
picking  at  Eragny-sur-Epte  of  1888.  This 
repetition  and  transformation  of  a  favoured 
pose  was  a  practice  Pissarro  had  adopted  from 
Degas,  who  was  equally  arbitrary  with  his 
ballet-dancers,  and  the  method  greatly  ap- 


pealed to  an  artist  the  two  men  did  much  to  | 
form,  Paul  Gauguin.  The  figure  in  Gauguin's 
Mau  Taporo  (Picking  Lemons),  painted  in 
Tahiti  in  1892,  is  based  on  a  recollection  of 
Pissarro's  figure  with  a  pole.  Apple-picking  at 
Eragny-sur-Epte  provides  unusually  clear 
evidence  of  Pissarro's  study  of  Japanese  prints 
in  the  stark  eccentricity  of  the  central  tree  and 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  shadows. 
Indeed,  the  rather  puppet-like  figures  might 
suggest  the  influence  of  the  Japanese-derived 
shadow  plays  at  the  Chat  Noir  cabaret  in  Paris, 
which  we  know  Pissarro  visited. 

Paintings  like  Apple-picking  at  Eragny-sur- 
Epte  and  the  lovely  gouache  Female  peasants 
placing  pea  sticks  in  the  ground,  1890,  make  it 
clear  that  by  the  end  of  the  1880s  Pissarro  had 
gone  beyond  the  solid,  solemn  rusticity  of 
Millet.  These  images  are  lyrical,  idyllic.  They 
are  pictures  of  an  agricultural  arcadia,  where 
the  monotonous  chore  of  planting  pea  sticks 
takes  on  the  repetitive  rhythms  of  a  ritualistic 
dance.  In  such  paintings,  using  crisp  com- 
plementaries  in  the  neo- Impressionist  manner 
or  a  gentle  harmony  of  pink  and  green,  Pissarro 
conjured  up  a  timeless  world  of  rural  serenity. 

Pissarro's  multifaceted  character  was 
capable  of  dramatic  paradox.  Such  idyllic 
paintings  were  made  more-or-less  simul- 
taneously with  a  group  of  drawings  entitled 
Turpitudes  Sociales,  put  together  in  1889/90 
and  launching  a  vigorous,  but  private,  attack 
on  contemporary  bourgeois  society.  The  ink 
drawing  The  Golden  Calf,  1890,  related  to,  but 
not  included  in  Turpitudes  Sociales,  attacked 
capitalist  idolatry  with  an  Old  Testament 
image  traditional  in  western  art  but  of 
particular  significance  given  Pissarro's  Jewish 
background.  The  Turpitudes  Sociales  draw- 
ings have  urban  settings,  and  Pissarro  certainly 
felt,  along  with  the  anarchists,  that  the  city 
could  be  a  pernicious  place.  Yet  in  the  1890s, 
as  landscapes  and  figure  subjects  declined  in 
number,  Pissarro  painted  large  groups  of 
townscapes,  in  Paris  and  Rouen,  Le  Havre  and 
Dieppe.  These  paintings  are  often  taken  to  be 
a  glorious  reversion  to  his  earlier  methods,  a 
celebration  of  light,  atmosphere  and  architec- 
ture, the  city's  bustle  seen  through  the 
Impressionist  lens.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
notable  how  we  find  that,  in  some  of  these 
pictures,  Pissarro's  fascination  with  the  figure 
is  sustained.  In  La  Place  du  Theatre  Frangais, 
Paris,  1898,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
very  specific  observation  of  the  passers-by. 
Even  the  traffic  is  specified  -  different 
coloured  buses,  barrows,  drays  and  private 
carriages.  Pissarro's  commitment  to  the  figure, 
largely  concentrated  in  the  1880s,  had  lasting 
effect. 

Pissarro  was  a  landscape  painter  of  consist- 
ent sensitivity  and  a  remarkable  printmaker. 
When  we  add  his  achievements  as  a  figure 
painter  -  his  lyrical  peasant  groups  and 
powerful  single  images,  bustling  markets  and 
depictions  of  domestic  tasks,  strongly  drawn 
figures  and  disciplined  compositions- we  have 
a  wider  view  of  his  range  and  ambitions. 


7:  Camille  Pissarro.  The  Gold  Calf,  an  illustration  for  Turpitudes  Sociales,  1890,  pen  and 
ink  on  glazed  paper,  32.6  X  25.1  cm.  Denver  Art  Museum,  Edward  and  Tullah  Hanley 
Memorial  Gift.  The  meaning  of  this  drawing  is  brought  home  forcefully  by  the  combination 
of  Biblical  imagery  and  contemporary  costume. 
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Julia  Brading 


RUSKIN'S  MAY  QUEENS 

An  unusual  and  distinctive  ceremony  held  every  year  provides  a  direct  link  with  John  Ruskin 


Dne  hundred  years  ago,  on  1  May,  the  first 
May  Queen  was  crowned  at  Whitelands 
!Iollege  in  Chelsea;  the  ceremony,  hardly 
Itered  in  its  essentials,  has  taken  place  every 
'ear  since  then.  As  well  as  being  crowned  with 
lowers,  the  Queen  was  a  recipient  of  a  gold 
ross  and  a  ring,  and  all  the  published  works  of 
ohn  Ruskin  to  distribute  amongst  her  friends. 
The  occasion  had  been  devised  by  Ruskin 
limself  with  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
ohn  Faunthorpe,  then  principal  of  the 
illollege,  in  1881.  The  centenary  of  the  first 
^ay  Day  ceremony  is  commemorated  in  an 
ixhibition,  now  on  at  Whitelands  College, 
ited  since  the  Second  World  War  in  Putney. 

The  Whitelands  archive  happily  contains  a 
uU  record  of  a  century  of  May  Days,  including 
vonderfully  evocative  photographs  of  the 
Queens  and  their  attendants,  and  a  group  of 
he  original  crosses  which  have  been  returned 
o  Whitelands  by  some  of  the  former  Queens 
md  their  families.  Included  in  the  group 
Uustrated  here  are  examples  of  all  the  different 
iesigns  of  the  crosses  which  were  used  be- 
tween 1881  and  the  1920s,  with  one  notable 
jxception,  the  1883  cross,  made  after  a  design 
>y  Edward  Burne-Jones,  which  remains 
mtraced.  This  cross  is  described  in  the 
Whitelands  Annual  1883,  p. 28,  as  follows: 
Presented  by  Mrs.  Burne-Jones  the  cross  is  of 
he  Greek  pattern  ...  its  form  almost  hidden 
jy  entwining  branches  of  May  exquisitely 
wrought  in  gold;  the  leaves  of  a  delicately 
greenish  hue  and  the  blossoms  silver  pink'. 
Burne-Jones  claimed  to  have  made  more 


than  fifty  drawings  for  the  cross  and  he  was  not 
really  satisfied  with  any  of  them,  though 
Ruskin  himself  was  delighted  with  the  cross, 
writing  to  Burne-Jones  on  1  May  1883:  'The 
success  of  the  cross  today  is  perfect  -  in  all 
possible  ways  -  and  I  cannot  thank  -  no, 
enough  congratulate  -  you  -  them  -  and  my 
little  self  on  all  the  matter'. 

The  May  Day  ceremony  at  Whitelands 
realised  at  last  ambitions  which  Ruskin  had 
cherished  for  nearly  twenty  years  when  he  had 
thought  of  celebrating  the  first  of  May  at 
Winnington  School,  a  venture  which  he 
described  to  Faunthorpe  in  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  over  the  Whitelands  scheme. 
The  idea  now  sounds  unbearably  patronising, 
involving  as  it  did  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
'the  poor'  in  the  local  town  by  the  girls  at  the 
school,  and  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  this 
ceremony,  had  Ruskin  managed  to  establish  it 
at  Winnington,  would  have  endured  for  a 
century. 

Whitelands  College  was  established  in  the 
1840s  by  the  high  Anglican  National  Society  to 
provide  teachers  for  the  Society's  National 
schools,  and  the  training  was  therefore 
strongly  religious,  the  focal  point  of  the  May 
Day  ceremony  being  a  service  in  the  Chapel. 
Indeed  the  emphasis  in  the  choice  of  the 
Queen  of  the  May  was  on  the  qualities  which 
are  looked  on  with  favour  by  Christian 
teaching.  Ruskin  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  the  wish  that  all  the  girls  should 
show  an  interest  in  cooking  and  sewing  and 
looking  pretty! 


Ruskin's  correspondence  with  Faunthorpe 
over  the  plans  for  the  May  Day  ceremony 
began  on  25  January  1881,  when  he  outlined 
his  views  on  the  suitability  of  rewards  as 
opposed  to  prizes  and  competitive  examina- 
tions, which  he  abhorred.  He  did  not  concern 
himself  over  much  with  the  rigmarole  of  the 
procession  and  the  Maypole  dancing,  but  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
crowning  with  flowers  -  for  instance,  the 
retiring  Queen  in  later  years  was  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots  -  and  was  also 
adamant  on  one  matter,  that  at  no  point  in  the 
choosing  of  the  Queen  should  the  staff 
intervene.  All  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  was 
devised  by  the  members  of  the  College,  but  the 
cross  was  a  different  matter  and  Ruskin 
accepted  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
design,  the  arrangements  with  the  goldsmith 
and  the  cost  of  providing  a  new  one. 

The  first  mention  of  the  cross  itself  occurs  in 
a  letter  to  Faunthorpe  written  on  6  April  1881 : 
'.  .  .  I've  written  today  to  a  goldsmith  in  whom 
I  have  confidence  about  a  little  cross  of  gold 
and  white  May  blossom  in  enamel  for  the 
Queen.  I  think  it  will  be  more  proper  for  the 
kind  of  Collegiate  Queen  it  is  to  be,  than  a 
crown  or  fillet  for  the  hair'.  On  16  April  he 
wrote  again : '  I  console  myself  with  conveyance 
of  a  piece  of,  to  me,  very  pleasant  news,  that 
Mr.  Severn  has  made  a  sketch  of  our  hawthorn 
cross,  which  I  think  quite  lovely,  and  I've  sent 
it  to  be  put  in  hand  today'.  This  refers  to 
Arthur  Severn,  the  artist  son  of  Joseph  Severn, 
and  husband  of  Ruskin's  cousin  and  devoted 
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companion,  Joan  Agnew.  On  24  April,  Ruskin 
wrote  again  to  Faunthorpe:  '.  .  .  The  cross  is 
sure  to  be  ready  in  good  time.  I  doubt  not  but 
the  ha\\thorn  blossom  will  only  be  in  gold  this 
time;  I  couldn't  get  enamel  done  safely! 
Another  tw^o  letters  followed  on  29  April  and  1 
May  '.  .  .  The  little  cross  is  safe  here,  and  will 
do  for  this  year;  but  it  may  be  much  improved 
when  I  am  able  to  see  after  it  in  time  next  year'. 

'.  .  .  I  do  hope  no  accident  will  hinder  the 
arrival  of  the  cross  in  due  time,  but  in  case 
mischance  should  befall,  the  girls  can  always 
make  a  crown  of  flowers  which  will  do  for  the 
coronation.  I  am  pleased  with  the  chain  now, 
and  think  it  well  worth  the  little  risk  of  delay. 
Next  year  there  shall  be  more  than  one  thorn  in 
the  cross,  however;  it  isn't  moral  to  be  all 
blossonj  and  no  prickle'. 

After  the  ceremony  had  taken  place  Ruskin 
waited  impatiently  for  the  photographs  of  his 
Queen  which  he  had  been  promised;  they 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  month  and  he 
wrote  thanking  Faunthorpe,  but  not  conceal- 
ing his  disappointment  at  the  poor  girl's 
appearance  in  a  letter  dated  22  May: '.  .  .  I'm 
rather  frightened  of  my  Queen.  She  looks  to 
me  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-eight,  and 
rather  as  if  she  would  bring  back  trial  by  the 
rack.  Photographs  are  horrid  things!'  This 
May  Queen  was  in  fact  about  twenty,  and  she 
really  did  not  look  so  severe  as  Ruskin's 
comments  imply.  She  was  in  mourning  and  the 
black  dress  would  have  conditioned  Ruskin's 
reaction  as  he  hated  to  see  women  in  black. 
The  dress  for  the  Queen  was  to  cause  endless 
trouble.  Since  the  identity  of  the  girl  was  not 
known  until  the  last  minute  the  devising  of  an 
all-purpose  robe  was  the  subject  of  much 
experimentation.  Even  Kate  Greenaway's 
design,  with  its  bands  of  embroidered  flowers 
never  gave  complete  satisfaction. 

Further  correspondence  with  Faunthorpe 
began  in  April  1 882.  Ruskin  wrote  on  the  26th : 
'.  .  .  iJifficulties  about  the  cross  iiiore  than  last 
year!  P^ngliah  workmen  renting  every  day, 


literally,  more  stupid  and  less  docile,  under  the 
"iron  heel  of  -  No  Despotism".  I  may  be 
reduced  to  sending  you  merely  a  pretty  one  out 
of  Bond  Street,  but  there's  some  chance  of 
hawthorn  yet.  Anyhow  you  shall  have  it  on 
Saturday  morning'.  Three  days  later  he 
confirmed  his  disappointment:'.  .  .  The  cross 
is  just  as  far  from  what  we  meant  as  last  year; 
but  I'll  have  the  one  for  next  year  made  (D.V.) 
before  I  leave  London  in  the  spring'.  The  next 
year  was,  of  course,  to  be  the  year  of  the  Burne- 
Jones  cross,  and  it  is  curious,  given  Ruskin's 
enthusiastic  letter  to  the  designer,  that  it 
should  have  been  used  only  once.  There  is 
perhaps  an  explanation  in  a  letter  to  Joan 
Severn  dated  6  January  1884: '.  .  .  I  think  the 
sooner  the  Whitelands  cross  is  in  hand  now  the 
better  ...  if  Arfie  would  make  another 
drawing  to  change  the  present  form  of  the 
useless  cross  it  would  beat  Jones's,  which  the 
Queen  Regnants  father  doesn't  like  -  because 
it  is  not  hawthorny  enough'.  The  reference  to 
'another  drawing'  confirms  that  Arthur  Severn 
was  definitely  the  designer  of  the  first  cross 
which  was  used  in  1881  and  1882.  For  the  1884 
cross  he  produced  a  radically  different  design, 
which  must  have  met  well  enough  with 
Ruskin's  approval  because  it  was  used  with 
only  minor  modifications  until  his  death  in 
1900. 

In  1900  it  was  found  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  in  his  will  to  continue  paying  for  the 
cross,  but  the  St.  George's  Guild,  which  had 
been  founded  and  financed  by  Ruskin,  took 
over  the  responsibility  and  the  cross  was  made 
at  Canon  Rawnsley's  Keswick  School  of 
Industrial  Arts.  After  Canon  Rawnsley's  death 
the  cross  was  made  by  Alwyn  Carr,  a  very 
characteristic  design  in  hammered  gold,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  twenties  that  the  College  had 
to  take  over  the  cost  of  the  cross  itself. 

Ultimately  there  were  to  be  a  number  of 
May  Queen  ceremonies  in  National  Society 
schools,  instituted  in  some  cases  by  Mrs. 
Faunthorpe.   These  cannot  have  been  as 
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important  as  the  ceremony  at  Whitelands,  but 
one  which  was  started  in  1885  by  a  Miss 
Martin,  a  former  Whitelands  governess,  at 
Cork  High  School,  also  had  the  distinction  of  a 
cross  designed  by  Arthur  Severn  and  presen- 
ted by  Ruskin.  A  letter  from  Miss  Martin  to 
Ruskin  describing  her  May  Day  celebrations  is 
printed  in  the  Collected  Works  in  the  Appendix 
to  Volume  XXX  with  the  following  rather 
cryptic  note  attached:  'The  Queen  in  this 
case  -  for  reasons  which  readers  of  Praeterita 
(iii,  pp.51  ff)  will  guess  -  is  a  Rose  Queen, 
instead  of  a  Queen  of  the  May'. 

This  rather  veiled  reference  to  Rose  la 
Touche  is  as  far  as  Cook  and  Wedderburn, 
Ruskin's  meticulous  editors,  felt  able  to  go  at 
that  date  (the  volumes  in  question  appeared 
between  1903  and  1907)  but  much  has  been 
written  since  about  this  ultimately  tragic 
relationship.  Ruskin  first  met  Rose  in  1858  and 
she  died  in  May  1875.  He  contemplated  many 
ways  of  commemorating  their  relationship, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  May 
Queen  ceremony  was  one  of  them.  The  thorny 
Cross  was  meant  for  Rose,  and  Ruskin's 
dissatisfaction  with  it  mirrors  his  feelings 
about  the  other  memorials;  none  could  do 
justice  to  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  his 
feeling.  None-the-less  he  seems  to  have  got 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  out  of  the  May 
Qu^en  ceremonies,  and  his  letters  on  this 
subject  reflect  his  happiness  in  the  final 
outcome  of  his  scheme. 
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/.■  A  May  Queen  surrounded  by  her  attendants, 
wearing  the  dress  designed  by  Kate  Greenaway. 

2:  Ruskin.  Hawthorn  in  Flower,  watercolour 
and  body  colour.  Photograph:  Agnew  and  Sons 
Ltd. 

•J;  John  Ruskin,  c.  1875,  by  Lewis  Carroll. 
Photograph:  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

4:  Designs  for  the  Whitelands  Cross  by  Bume- 
[jfones  1883.  Photograph:  JohnR.  Freeman  &Co. 

S:  The  Wild  Rose  Cross  presented  at  Cork  High 
{School.  Private  Collection. 

6.  7,  8,  9:  Whitelands  Crosses  of  1882,  1892, 
1906  and  1885.  Photograph  9:  British  Museum. 

10:  Whitelands  Crosses  of  1923,  1898,  1910, 
1913,  1882  and  1887.  Photographs  5-8  &  10: 
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William  Tillev 


TOKEN  OF  ESTEEM 

The  excitement  and  novelty  of  trade  between  Japan  and  Eumpe 
in  the  1860s  is  bwught  to  life  again  by  a  presentation  sword 


1:  Takenoucht  Shimotsuke  no  Kami,  Japan 's 
Finance  Minister. 

2:  Matsudaira  Ittami  no  Kami,  a  member  of 
one  of  Japan 's  most  famous  families. 

3:  Kyogoku  Soto  no  Kami,  a  'metsuke '  or  spy 
responsible  for  reporting  on  his  companions. 

4:  Shibata  Sadataro,  the  Imv'iest  in  rank. 


5:  The  Japanese  sword  presented  to  the 
Governor  of  Malta,  Ueutentant-General  Sir 
John  Gaspard  Le  Marchant,  on  31  March 
1862  by  the  Japanese  ambassadors.  The  blade 
is  in  the  traditional  ridged  form  tdth  fairly 
shallou  curvature  and  a  u-ood-grain  surface. 
The  blade  has  been  carefully  adapted  to 
transform  it  into  a  mameluke-hilted  svMrd, 
and  has  been  re-shaped  to  fit  the  gilt-metal 
and  ivory  single-hand  hilt. 


On  a  summer's  day  in  1853  an  American 
fleet  commanded  by  Commodore  Matt- 
hew Ferry  dropped  anchor  in  Uraga  Bay  on  the 
Southern  coast  of  Japan  and  set  in  motion  a 
chain  of  events  which  was  to  destroy  for  ever 
that  tranquil  way  of  life  which  the  Japanese 
had  enjoyed  for  almost  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  The  Commodore  quickly  made  his 
intention  clear:  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the 
American  President  Millard  Fillmore  to  the 
Japanese  Shogun  leyoshi  requesting  that 
certain  ports  should  be  opened  to  American 
ships  and  commerce;  the  various  officials  who 
received  the  Americans  soon  realised  that 
Japan  was  not  expected  to  refuse  this  request. 

leyoshi  was  the  twelfth  Shogun  of  the 
Tokugawa  line  in  direct  succession  from  its 
great  founder  leyasu.  The  family  had  its 
origins  in  the  early  13th  century  and  claimed 
descent  from  Nitta  Yoshishige,  a  grandson  of 
Minamoto  Yoshiie,  but  it  was  not  until  1603 
that  the  wily  leyasu,  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  aptly  nicknamed  the  'Old  Badger', 
received  the  title  of  Shogun  from  Emperor  Go- 
Yozei.  leyasu 's  shrewd  diplomacy,  and  force 
of  arms  where  necessar\-,  soon  removed  all 
opposition,  and  although  he  died  in  1616  the 
Tokugaw-a  were  able  to  settle  into  the  position 
of  hereditar}'  Shoguns,  ruling  all  Japan,  with 
an  iron  hand  only  lightly  gloved. 

T+ieir  capital  was  Edo,  a  new  and  ever- 
growing city  developed  by  leyasu  on  the  site  of 
a  small  sea-port  in  Musashi  province;  the 
Emperor,  meanwhile,  remained  in  the  old 
capital  Kyoto,  maintaining  in  this  ancient 
centre  of  the  arts  a  court  that  was  cultured  and 
prestigious  but,  until  Commodore  Perry's 
arrival,  virtually  powerless.  Now  began  a 
period  of  uncertainty-  and  increasing  tur- 
bulence which  lasted  for  fifteen  years 
and  stemmed  directly  from  the  decision  of 
the  Shogunate  in  the  17th  century  to  tighten 
and  maintain  its  grip  on  the  country  by 
shielding  it  from  the  evils  of  outside  influence; 
the  nation's  ports  were  closed  to  foreign  ships 
and  the  Japanese  were  forbidden  to  travel 
abroad. 

For  years  the  Shogunate  had  conducted  its 
affairs  in  a  reactionary'  and  tyrannical  manner 
and  the  country  was  soon  divided  between 
those  who  still  supported  the  established 
Tokugawa  regime  (sometimes  known  as  the 
Bakufu  or  'tent  government',  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  earlier  Shoguns  had  been  active 
military  governors),  and  those  whose  desire  for 
progress  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a 
yearning  for  the  return  of  Imperial  power.  But 
before  the  restoration  of  the  young  Prince 
Mutsuhito  as  Emperor  Meiji  in  1868,  and 
while  the  Bakufu  in  its  last  struggles  tried  to 
maintain  its  hold  on  the  country,  a  remarkable 
event  took  place.  In  1862  the  Bakufu  decided 
to  send  a  delegation  to  Europe  to  negotiate  for 
a  postponement  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
Hyogo  and  Niigata  to  foreign  trade,  and  tho 
of  Edo  and  Osaka  to  foreign  residence. 

The    three    principal    members    of  th 
delegation,  known  as  the  Lord-Envoys,  were 
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Takenouchi  Shimotsuke  no  Kami,  Japan's 
Finance  Minister;  the  second  envoy,  Mat- 
sudaira  Iwami  no  Kami,  and  the  third, 
Kyogoku  Noto  no  Kami.  We  know  them  today 
from  their  photographs,  taken  in  Paris  by 
Nadar  (Gaspard  Felix  Tournachon),  and  from 
the  excellent  account  left  by  a  young  Japanese 
translator  who  accompanied  them,  Fukuzawa 
Yukichi,  later  to  become  famous  as  an 
educationalist  and  the  founder  of  Keio 
University. 

Fukuzawa's  account  of  the  envoys'  visit 
brings  them  to  life  and  is  a  constant  delight  to 
us  today.  He  describes  how  they  created  a 
sensation  in  London  and  Paris  by  appearing  on 
the  streets  in  national  dress  and  wearing 
swords ;  how  the  forty  men  in  the  party  (which 
besides  the  envoys  included  secretaries, 
doctors,  interpreters,  attendants,  cooks  and 
servants)  brought  with  them  hundreds  of  cases 
of  polished  rice,  and  dozens  of  paper  lanterns, 
and  many  other  necessities  of  travel  usual  in 
their  own  country ;  of  their  astonishment  when 
the  whole  group  was  accommodated  with  ease 
in  the  vast  Hotel  du  Louvre :  and  how  they  took 
quickly  to  the  delicious  foreign  food,  so  that 
the  rice,  lanterns  and  other  impedimenta  were 
at  last  piled  up  and  offered  to  anyone  who 
would  take  them  away. 

But  something  more  than  memories  remains 
from  this  fascinating  episode  in  Japanese 
history.  On  29  March  1862,  the  Japanese 
embassy  arrived  at  Malta  in  the  British  ship 
Himalaya  on  their  way  to  Paris.  A  contempor- 
ary newspaper  describes  how,  on  landing,  they 
received  the  usual  honours.  'Nearly  all  of  them 
understand  English,  and  several  speak  it  very 
well.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  United 
States,  and  appear  very  proud  of  their 
experience'.  There  follows  an  account  of  their 
driving  to  the  Governor's  palace,  being 
introduced  to  all  the  island's  principal  persons, 
attending  a  grand  review  of  seven  regiments 
and  the  artillery,  and  visiting  the  island's 
fortifications.  'Everything  worth  seeing  was 
shown  to  them,  the  governor  paying  them  the 
greatest  attention.'  The  governor  of  Malta  in 
1862  was  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Gas- 
pard Le  Marchant,  and  the  Japanese  am- 
bassadors repaid  his  hospitality  by  presenting 
him,  on  31  March,  with  a  Japanese  sword,  a 
gift  indicating  great  respect  for  its  recipient. 
The  one  given  to  Le  Marchant  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  also  something  of  a 
puzzle. 

Its  blade  is  of  excellent  quality,  in  the 
traditional  Japanese  ridged  form  (shinogi- 
zukuri)  with  fairly  shallow  curvature  and  a  fine 
clear  wood-grain  surface  (itame-hada)  with  a 
hardened-edge  design  (hamon)  of  irregular 
'cloves'  pattern.  The  tang  bears  the  inscription 
'Toto  ni  oite  Chojusai  Tsunatoshi  tsukuru' 
(made  by  Chojusai  Tsunatoshi  of  Edo)  and  is 
not  dated.  Two  generations  of  swordsmiths 
used  this  form  of  signature,  Tsunatoshi  I  who 
lived  from  1798  until  1863,  and  Tsunatoshi  H, 
formerly  known  as  Koretoshi,  who  worked  in  a 
similar  style  and  whose  signature  occasionally 


appears  besides  that  of  Tsunatoshi  I  where 
both  smiths  collaborated  on  individual  blades. 
The  absence  of  a  date  is  unusual  for  a 
Tsunatoshi  blade,  and  taken  with  the  fact  that 
the  signature  includes  characters  written  in  the 
style  of  both  generations  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  added  after  the  sword  was  acquired 
by  the  ambassadors. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be  concerning  the 
signature,  a  blade  of  this  quality  would  form  in 
itself  an  acceptable  gift;  it  is  the  sword's 
mounting  that  makes  it  also  a  remarkable  one, 
for  the  Japanese  blade  has  been  carefully 
adapted  to  transform  it  into  the  mameluke- 
hilted  weapon  carried  by  British  officers 
holding  the  rank  of  General  or  Field-Marshal, 
known  as  the  General  Officer  Pattern  1831. 
This  design  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  like  several  other 
senior  officers  fond  of  carrying  a  mameluke- 
hilted  sword. 

The  tang  is  reshaped  to  fit  the  gilt-metal  and 
ivory  single-hand  hilt,  much  smaller  than  the 
double-handed  Japanese  kind,  and  has  extra 
holes  drilled  through  it  to  accept  a  screw  and 
two  metal  rivets,  where  originally  there  would 
have  only  been  one  to  receive  a  tapered 
bamboo  peg  (mekugi).  The  metal  scabbard  is 
slightly  larger  than  usual  and  lined  with 
hinoki,  a  wood  traditionally  used  for  Japanese 
swords  and  here  almost  certainly  the  result  of 
shaving  down  the  plain  wood  scabbard 
(shirasaya)  in  which  a  blade  is  kept  when  not 
mounted  for  wear.  All  this  work  of  remounting 
has  been  done  without  damaging  in  any  way 
the  fine  Japanese  polish  of  the  blade,  and  the 
back  of  the  tang  (nakago-mune)  has  been 
ground  smooth  and  inscribed  'Mounted  by 
Wilkinson,  Pall  Mall,  London'.  Presumably 
the  work  was  supervised  by  someone  with  a 
knowledge  of  Japanese  blades,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  delegation  but  the  present  firm 
of  Wilkinson  Sword  Limited  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  of  this  in  their  archives.  It 
seems  likely  that  Le  Marchant  ordered  and 
supervised  the  mounting;  swords  were  often 
presented  in  Shirasaya  for  the  recipient  to  have 
mounted  as  he  wished. 

It  may  be  that  the  ambassadors  presented 
other  swords  to  some  of  the  many  dignitaries 
they  met  in  Europe  and  we  can  only 
speculate  on  whether  they  would  have  been 
fitted  into  European  mountings  as  here,  or 
mounted  in  traditional  Japanese  style,  or 
even  in  plain  hinoki  hilts  and  scabbards;  the 
last  two  types  might  be  hard  to  identify 
unless  suitably  inscribed  or,  as  in  this  case, 
accompanied  by  documents  recording  their 
presentation. 

This  fine  sword  was  an  even  more 
appropriate  gift  to  Sir  John  Gaspard  Le 
Marchant  than  the  ambassadors  perhaps 
realised,  for  in  1796  his  father,  a  Major- 
General  of  the  same  name,  wrote  the  'Cavalry 
Sword  Exercise'  and  recommended  improve- 
ments in  sword  design  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  1796  light  cavalry  sword. 
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Oliver  Impey 

PORCELAIN  FOR  THE  WEST 

Imari,  Arita  and Kakiemon  are  terms  in  common 
use  in  Europe  to  classify  Japanese  export 

porcelains.  However,  documentary  and  stylistic 
evidence  suggests  that  these  terms  may  be 
misleading,  or  even  inaccurate 


The  general  appearance  of  Japanese  por- 
celain is  familiar  to  most  people,  not 
only  through  the  examples  in  Europe  that  were 
imported  from  Japan  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  but  also  because  of  the  innumerable 
copies,  imitations  and  pastiches  that  were 
made  in  the  West.  The  originals  were  all  made 
in  or  near  Arita  on  the  South  Island  of  Japan, 
KjTishu,  and  were  shipped  through  the  port  of 
Imari  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  were  exported 
by  either  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  or  by 
Chinese  traders.  They  reached  Europe  in  great 
quantity  from  1659  onwards. 

The  range  in  style  and  date  of  these  wares  is 
wide  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them 
under  sharply  defined  headings.  Nevertheless, 
this  has  usually  been  done  and  the  export  wares 
are  usually  classified  as  Old  Imari,  Arita  or 
Kakiemon.  In  Europe,  the  blue  and  white 


wares  are  usually  called  Arita  and  most  of  the 
coloured  wares  Imari  -  this  is  absurd,  for  they 
were  made  together  in  Arita.  One  group  of 
coloured  wares,  identified  by  a  particular 
range  of  enamel  pigments,  often  painted  upon 
a  specially  fine  white  body,  is  singled  out  as 
Kakiemon.  This  is  an  oversimplification  and 
requires  some  further  explanation. 

At  this  time,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  alone  among  the  European  trading 
nations,  shared  the  monopoly  of  the  Japanese 
export  trade  with  the  Chinese.  The  surviving 
documents  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
show  us  that  both  underglaze  blue  wares  and 
wares  with  overglaze  enamels,  with  or  without 
underglaze  blue,  were  shipped  from  the 
beginning  years  of  the  trade.  Shapes  are 
usually  mentioned  in  the  documents;  usually 
they  are  normal  European  shapes,  mugs. 


bottles,  jugs,  salts,  dishes  etc.  This  is  because 
the  Japanese  were  working  to  detailed  orders, 
sometimes  even  to  models  sent  from  Holland, 
making  pieces  for  European  use.  Here,  of 
course,  contemporary  European  ceramics  such 
as  Delft  provide  some  useful  comparisons. 

Sometimes  there  are  Japanese  shapes  that 
were  found  to  be  saleable ;  an  example  of  this  is 
the  tiered  box,  jubako  in  Japanese,  which 
appears  in  the  Dutch  as  sioubacken.  Unfor- 
tunately the  documents  do  not  give  sizes  in 
measurements,  merely  in  categories  'of  the 
third  size'  and  so  on.  The  colours  of  the 
overglaze  enamelled  wares,  however,  present 
several  problems.  Here  the  documents  do  not 
help  us,  because  the  descriptions  are  not 
sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  of  their  identifica- 
tion with  any  certainty  to  existing  pieces. 

Obviously  the  first  enamelled  wares  to  be 


1:  Straight  sided  bowl,  formerly  with  a  lid, 
enamelled  in  red,  green  and  blue.  This  may 
represent  the  earliest  Arita  enamelled  ware, 
c.  1600.  Diameter:  11  cm.  Private  collection. 

2:  Jar,  formerly  with  a  lid,  enamelled  in  blue, 

yellow,  green  and  red.  This  is  representative 

of  the  blue  group, 

c.  1660-1680.  Height:  21.4  cm. 

The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 

Reitlinger  Gift. 

3:  Jug,  the  upper  part  and  handle  restored, 
enamelled  in  dark  tones  of  red,  blue,  yellow 
and  green.  The  shape  is  taken  from  Delft 
ware,  c.  1660-1680.  Height:  20.5  cm. 
Private  collection. 

4:  Octagonal  dish  decorated  in  Kakiemon 
enamels  on  negoshide  body.  A  typical  example 
of  the  fine  quality  Kakiemon  wares  of  the  late 
17th  century.  Width:  25.6  cm. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
Reitlinger  Gift. 

5:  Mug,  enamelled  in  green,  yellow  and  red. 
An  early  member  of  the  green  group.  The 
shape  derives  from  German  stoneware, 
c.  1660-1680.  Height:  23  cm. 
Photograph:  Sotheby's. 

6:  Jar  with  lid,  enamelled  in  red,  blue,  green 
and  yellow.  Proto-Kakiemon  ware, 
c.  1660-1680.  Height:  27.3  cm  with  lid. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 
Gift  ofM.  C.  andjf.  W.  Christie-Miller. 
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7;  Hexagonal  jar  with  lid  enamelled  in  variation  of  the  Kakiemon 
palette  icitr  the  added  use  of  brown  enamel.  Probably  by  a  workshop 
other  than  the  Kakiemon.  Pre  1693.  Height:  31  cm.  with  lid. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Reitlinger  Gift. 


8:  Bucket  shaped  jar,  the  upper  part  of  the  handles  broken,  in  a 
variation  of  Kakiemon  enamels.  Possibly,  but  not  certainly,  from  the 
Kakiefnon  kiln  and  workshop,  c.  1670-1680.  Height:  23.2  cm. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Reitlinger  Gift. 


produced  were  not  immediately  in  the  styles  or 
even  the  colours  that  we  classify  as  Imari  or 
Kakiemon.  But  there  are  in  Europe  a  number 
of  enamelled  pieces,  that  from  various  types  of 
evidence,  we  assume  to  be  from  this  early 
period,  so  what  do  their  colours  look  like?  Can 
we  erect  a  family  tree  to  find  direct  ancestors  of 
the  Kakiemon  wares?  What  is  it  that  is  so 
special  about  Kakiemon? 

Tradition  in  Japan  tells  us  that  the  first 
enamelled  wares  were  made  in  1643  by  Sakaida 
Kakiemon  who  learned  the  secrets  of  enamell- 
ing from  a  Chinese  in  Nagasaki.  This  is  not 
certainly  documented  and  is  open  to  some 
doubt.  We  will  therefore  put  aside  the 
documents  and  look  at  what  evidence  we  have 
in  Europe ;  this  is  the  porcelain  of  the  earliest 
period  of  export. 

At  least  12  Arita  kilns  were  involved  in  the 
making  of  porcelain  for  export  by  1659,  and  it 
13  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  enamelling 

rkshops  as  well.  Later  these  workshops 
e  to  be  grouped  together  in  the  enamellers' 
ter,  the  Aka-e  machi,  of  Arita,  but  there  is 


no  evidence  that  this  was  so  in  the  17th 
century.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  stage  few  if  any 
enamelling  workshops  were  working  ex- 
clusively for  or  with  any  particular  kiln;  they 
must  have  been  able  to  obtain  wares  in  the 
white  from  the  various  kilns.  This  is  evident, 
because  certain  shapes  occur  with  decoration 
either  in  blue  and  white  or  in  a  range  of 
differing  palettes  of  enamels. 

It  is  these  varying  palettes  of  enamels  that 
will  concern  us  here.  The  earliest  enamelled 
wares  seem  to  have  the  colours  red,  green  and 
blue,  but  no  yellow  (plate  1).  This  contrasts 
with  the  Chinese  at  this  period  who  had  yellow 
but  no  blue  enamel,  except  in  Swatow.  This 
period  seems  to  have  been  very  brief  and 
yellow  was  soon  made. 

At  this  second  stage  there  are  four  palettes 
that  stand  out  distinctly.  Firstly  there  is  the 
blue  palette,  where  the  strongest  colours  are  a 
rich  blue  and  yellow,  but  where  there  is  very 
sparing  use  of  red  and  not  much  green  (plate 
2) .  Secondly  there  is  the  dark  red  and  dark  blue 
group,  which  seems  to  be  very  uncommon 
(plate  3).  Although  these  palettes  are  remark- 


ably different,  the  one  rather  soft  and  the  other 
harsh,  in  style  of  painting,  and  even  sometimes 
in  subject  matter,  these  two  groups  have 
something  in  common.  It  is  tempting  to 
suggest  that  they  stand  in  some  sort  of 
ancestral  line  to  the  more  generalised  Imari 
groups,  which  are  widely  diversified  almost 
immediately  after  this  period  (plate  10). 

Thirdly  there  is  the  green  palette,  where  the 
major  colours  are  green  and  yellow  and  where 
there  is  little  use  of  blue  or  red,  and  what  red 
there  is  is  of  a  brown  tinge  and  very  thin  (plate 
5).  And  fourthly  there  is  the  group  that  may  be 
ancestral  to  the  true  Kakiemon  wares.  Here 
the  colours  are  evenly  balanced  and  the  red  is 
of  a  finer  and  richer  texture  than  that  of  the 
other  groups  (plate  6). 

In  this  latter  group  we  can  see  the  prototypes 
even  of  the  style  of  painting  of  the  wares  we  call 
Kakiemon.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
examination  of  potsherds  discovered  at  the 
Kakiemon  kiln  site  at  Nangawara,  just  outside 
Arita,  that  the  kiln  itself  did  not  begin 
production  until  after  this  second  period  of 
enamelling  -  possibly  in  the  1670s  or  the 
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1680s.  No  early  type  wares  have  been  found  at 
he  site.  The  true  Kakiemon  wares  are  after 
his  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  enamelled 
lotsherds  are  not  found  at  kiln  sites.  After 
mbjection  to  the  high  temperatures  of  the 
loborigma,  the  chambered  climbing  kiln, 
jorcelain  is  rarely  damaged  in  the  low-firing 

1  nuffle  kiln  used  for  enamelling,  and  therefore 
lot  often  rejected.  The  sherds  are  therefore 

t  vhite,  or  celadon  or  temmoku,  or  decorated  in 

Imderglaze  blue  only. 
The  Kakiemon  kiln,  then,  was  established 
n  the  1670s  or  1680s,  either  by  our  fourth 
proup  of  enamellers  who  we  can  perhaps 
ustifiably  call  proto-Kakiemon,  or  a  newly 
bunded  kiln  made  wares  especially  to  order  for 
hese  enamellers.  This  is  evident  because  the 
style  of  the  blue  and  white  wares  made  at  this 
din  reflects  the  style  we  have  called  proto- 
iCakiemon. 

Underglaze  blue  had  at  first  been  used 
nerely  as  circumferential  lines,  perhaps  at  lip 
ind  foot,  when  used  with  enamels,  or  used  to 
brm  a  decoration  when  used  by  itself.  Now  it 
vas  used  as  the  basis  for  a  design  that  would 
hen  be  heightened  with  overglaze  enamels, 
or  which  spaces  would  have  been  left  (plate 
>).  This  was  the  normal  practice  at  many  Arita 
tilns,  but  at  the  Kakiemon  kiln  it  is  found  only 
)n  the  second  quality  wares. 

A  new  movement  emerges  from  this  proto- 
iCakiemon  style,  evolving  in  the  direction  of 
ineness  of  technique.  This  fineness  is  built 
ipon  a  startling  innovation,  made  at  the 
<!akiemon  kiln  probably  in  the  1690s;  the 
iiscovery  of  how  to  make  a  ceramic  body  of 
lingular  whiteness.  This  is  the  milky-white 
)ody  the  Japanese  call  negoshide,  and  it  lacks 
he  blue  tinge  caused  by  iron  impurities  of  all 
)ther  Arita  wares,  and  of  all  Chinese  wares 
;xcept  those  of  Fukien.  This  innovation  was  a 
luccess  and  the  kiln  produced  it  in  great  quan- 
ities.  It  was  also  quickly  imitated  at  other  Arita 
dins,  but  nowhere  was  it  made  in  such  quan- 
ity  or  in  such  quality  as  at  the  Kakiemon  kiln. 

Underglaze  blue  is  never  found  on  the 
legoshide  body,  for  it  was  on  this  milky  white 
)ody  that  the  best  quality  Kakiemon  painting 
vas  copied,  as  was  the  body,  by  other  Arita 
dins  (plates  7  &  8).  We  are  only  sometimes 
ible  to  tell  these  copies,  which  are  really  Arita, 
rem  the  originals,  and  the  word  Kakiemon  is 
isually  applied  to  the  style  of  these  wares 
■ather  than  indicating  a  kiln  of  origin. 

The  Gerald  Reitlinger  Memorial  Exhi- 
lition,  which  will  include  wares  of  this  type, 
vill  be  on  show  at:  Japanese  ceramics, 
Sotheby's  Bond  Street  salerooms  August 
I  -  28  and  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford 
September  18  -  October  25;  Chinese,  Islamic 
ind  European  ceramics  at  the  Ashmolean 
Vluseum,  Oxford,  July  18  -  September  14. 


9:  Foliated  dish  decorated  in  underglaze  blue 
and  enamels  in  the  Kakiemon  pattern.  This 
may  be  second  quality  Kakiemon  or  an 
imitation  by  another  Arita  workshop,  c.  1690. 
Depth:  19.7  cm.  The  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford.  Reitlinger  Gift. 


10:  Garniture  de  cheminee  of  three  jars  with 
lids  and  two  trumpet  shaped  vases,  decorated 
in  underglaze  blue  and  overglaze  enamels  in 
one  variation  of  the  Imari  style.  Late  1 7th  to 
early  18th  century.  Height  of  jar  with  lid: 
56  cm.  Height  of  trumpet  vase:  36.8  cm. 
Photograph:  Sotheby's. 
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BRITAIN  BIDS  FOR  JAPAN'S  ART  MARKET 

British  auction  houses  have  been  fighting  to  break  into  the 
Japanese  art  market,  with  limited  success.  How  will  this  trade 
develop  in  the  future,  and  overcome  the  fierce  Japanese  resistance? 


Nowadays,  Sotheby's  and  Christie's,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  are  called  kurofune 
in  Japan.  Kurofune  means  'a  black  ship'  or 
'black  ships'  in  Japanese,  but  it  is  really  an 
historical  term  which  refers  specifically  to 
those  warships  with  which  a  United  States 
naval  officer.  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perrs-,  headed  an  expedition  that  came  to  Yedo 
(now  Tokyo)  Bay  and  forced  Japan  to  end  over 
two  hundred  years  of  isolation  and  become  an 
open,  modern  state,  exactly  128  years  ago  on  8 
July  this  year.  One  does  not  need  much 
imagination  to  appreciate  the  confusion,  fear, 
suspicion  and  antagonism  that  ensued  among 
the  Japanese  as  a  result  of  Perrj^'s  show  of  force 
and  'resolute  attitude'.  They  had  known  of 
American  and  European  powers  colonising  the 
Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  region,  particularly  of 
the  Opium  War  (1840-1842)  and  the  subse- 
quent repression  and  exploitation  of  China  by 
these  powers.  Thus  the  word  kurofune  was  to 
become  a  national  nightmare  for  the  people  of 
Japan. 

In  some  w-ays,  w-e  Japanese  may  still  be 
suffering  from  the  hangover  of  kurofune. 
Many  thipgs  about  today's  Japan  which  puzzle 
westerners  may  well  be  symptoms  of  this 
hangover.  The  world  of  art  is  no  exception  and 
the  effoi  :s  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
by  the  two  giant  auction  houses  of  the  west, 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's,  to  knock  at  and/or 
push  open  the  doors  of  the  hitherto  tightly 
closed  Japanese  art  market  are  met  with  the 
same  kind  of  confusion,  fear,  suspicion,  and 
antagonism  as  were  seen  in  the  years  following 
the  arrival  of  Pern,'  in  1853.  Some  went  even 
so  far  as  to  compare  these  auction  houses  to 
vampires  coming  to  suck  the  blood  of  Japanese 
art  dealers.  Now  as  before,  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese  is  divided,  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
follow  the  open-door  policy  and  welcome 
western  auctioneers  to  the  already  sizeable 
but  potentially  gigantic  domestic  market  in 
Ukiyo-e  prints,  Japanese  paintings,  ceramics, 
swords  and  lacquer  works,  Chinese  ceramics 
and  also  in  western  works  of  art  including 
Impressionist  paintings  and  modern  prints. 

Basically,  those  who  are  competing  for  a 
bigger  slice  of  the  cake  are  (a)  Christie's,  (b) 
Sotheby's,  (c)  Tobi  Auction  (held  by  the 
Tokyo  Bijutsu  Club),  the  Japan  Art  Auction 
and  other  small-scale  auctions,  (d)  so-called 
Kokankai,  (e)  foreign  art  dealers  and  (f)  the 
rest  of  the  (non-Tokyo)  Japanese  dealers.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  cake,  it's  anybody's  guess. 
However,  as  a  rough  guide,  the  /\rt  and 


Collector,  a  Japanese  art  magazine,  estimates 
the  current  annual  turnover  of  works  of  art  in 
the  whole  of  Japan  to  be  around  £400  million  (a 
figure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  March  1981). 
Mr.  Kazuo  Fujii,  President  of  the  Tokyo 
Bijutsusho  Kyodokumiai  (the  Tokyo  Art 
Dealers'  Association)  whose  430  odd  members 
are  also  members  of  the  Tokyo  Bijutsu  Club, 
gave  me  a  different  figure  which  is  also 
indicative  of  the  size  of  the  Japanese  art 
market.  It  is  the  annual  turnover  of  the 
Kokankai  or  inter-dealer  auction  sales  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  Japanese  art 
trade.  Mr.  Fujii  estimates  the  national  figure 
for  this  to  be  to  the  tune  of  £300  million  and 
that  of  Tokyo  alone  to  be  about  £60  million. 
This  means  that  the  present  scale  of  the 
Japanese  art  market  is  something  like  Soth- 
eby's and  Christie's  annual  turnover  world- 
wide put  together  and  is  estimated  to  be  about 
one  tenth  of  the  size  of  the  American  art 
market. 

These  figures,  though  not  perfect,  have  a 
number  of  implications  which  are  very 
significant  for  the  existing  and  would-be 
kurofune  merchants.  Firstly,  foreign  penetra- 
tion of  the  Japanese  art  market  is  still 
infinitesimal  which  makes  the  alarm  and 
outcry  shown  by  the  Japanese  rather  unjusti- 
fied and  which  in  turn  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  room  for  such  penetration. 


Secondly,  the  lack  of  relative  diversity  of  the 
art  market  in  Japan,  by  western  standards 
means  in  the  short  run  that  western  dealers 
have  to  specialise  in  areas  where  the  Japanese 
interest  is  the  strongest.  It  means  in  the  long 
run,  however,  that  because  of  the  dynamic 
nature  of  Japanese  society  where  fashion  and 
people's  tastes  change  so  much  more 
drastically  than,  say,  in  Britain,  today's  lack  of 
diversity  could  be  tomorrow's  demand  for  new 
areas  of  art  collecting.  In  other  words,  the  size 
of  the  cake  could  thus  be  enlarged.  Thirdly, 
the  total  annual  turnover  of  works  of  art  in 
Japan  today  is  about  half  what  it  was  in  the 
boom  market  of  the  early  1970s.  This  boom 
was  largely  an  artificial  creation  and  the 
market  subsequently  collapsed  with  many 
dealers  and  collectors  alike  having  their  fingers 
badly  burnt.  It  was  a  very  expensive  lesson  for 
the  Japanese  to  learn  but  they  have  learnt  it 
well.  They  are  now  more  discerning  and  the 
market  is  less  volatile.  In  this  connection, 
since  the  market  is  largely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  (a  state  of  affairs  dubbed 
'Sakoku'  or  closing  of  a  country  by  Sir  John 
Figgess  of  Christie's,  an  authority  on  Oriental 
art)  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  influenced 
almost  entirely  by  domestic  economic  con- 
ditions and  so  long  as  the  Japanese  economy 
has  a  steady  and  sustained  growth  so  will  the 
art  market  itself. 
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What,  then,  is  this  fuss  all  about  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese?  First  and  foremost  kurofune 
merchants  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
|mental  or  psychological  aspect  of  the  response 
by  the  Japanese  to  the  western  challenge: 
namely,  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  ubiquitous 
westernised  features  of  the  modern  Japanese 
way  of  life,  a  certain  amount  of  xenophobia, 
qaijin  konpreks  (inferiority  complex  about 
Western  Europeans)  and  almost  a  sense  of  fear 
of  big  foreign  capital  can  still  be  detected 
underneath  the  most  western-looking  surface. 
This  is  simply  because  the  art  world  is  one  of 
the  most  conservative  fields  of  Japanese  busi- 
ness, defying  too  hasty  a  modernisation,  which 
is  normally  synonymous  with  westernisation, 
and  which  might  undermine  the  foundations 
on  which  traditional  business  customs  are 
based.  Referring  to  the  major  difficulties  for 
western  auctioneers  in  Japan,  Sir  John  Figgess 
said  that  they  were  'protectionism,  protection- 
ism and  protectionism'.  This  explains  what 
would  appear  to  be  an  element  of  over-reaction 
by  Japanese  dealers  against  Christie's  holding 
of  regular  public  auction  sales  in  Tokyo  in 
'good  British  tradition'.  The  feeling  is  best 
summed  up  in  one  of  the  answers  to  my 
enquiries  given  by  Mr.  Shigeru  Okada, 
President  of  Mitsukoshi,  an  old  and  powerful 
department  store  (established  60  years  before 
Sotheby's)  whose  dealing  in  fine  art  is 
stupendous  and  whose  branches  include  the 
one  in  London.  He  says,  'It  is  my  view  that 
auction  sales  like  the  Tokyo  sales  of  Christie's 
are  not  needed  in  Japan  from  the  start  and  that 
they  are  minus  (for  Japan).' 

However,  the  Japanese  dealers  in  their  fear 
have  introduced  a  number  of  defence  policies 
including  changes  in  their  method  of  conduct- 
ing an  auction.  Thus,  the  Tobi  Auction  has 
become  more  like  a  western-type  auction  sale 
since  last  October,  which  is  exactly  what  they 
have  been  telling  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  not 


to  bring  into  Japan.  The  new  changes  include 
the  introduction  of  a  10  per  cent  buyers' 
premium,  the  sale  of  foreign  works  of  art, 
giving  lower  and  higher  estimate  prices  instead 
of  a  single  estimate,  providing  facilities  for 
both  vendors  and  buyers  which  are  much  more 
attractive  than  those  of  Christie's  (e.g. 
payment  35  days  after  items  are  brought  in; 
buyers  are  given  a  month's  credit;  absolute 
guarantee  of  items  bought  etc.),  auctioneers 
taking  the  auction  rather  than  bidders  shouting 
their  bids  like  machine-guns  and  last  but  not 
least  the  transition  of  tightly-closed  dealers' 
auction  sales  into  'public'  ones  by  allowing  the 
general  public  to  participate  in  them  (albeit  in 
a  limited  way).  In  other  words,  they  want  to 
run  'made-in-Japan'  auction  sales. 

Then,  there  is  a  huge  gulf  between  how  the 
Japanese  understand  London-based  auction 
houses  and  how  these  houses  wish  the  Japanese 
to  understand  them.  Since  Japan  had  no  fine 
art  auction  system  like  the  west's  until 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's  went  there  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  of  1969,  it  was  natural  that 
the  Japanese  should  have  regarded  them  as 
unwelcome  intruders  who  are  disruptive  or 
even  destructive  of  their  centuries-old  tra- 
dition and  highly  closed  market.  Just  as  their 
ancestors  heard  of  the  Chinese  people's 
sufferings  in  the  Opium  War  so,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  heard  of  the  experiences  of  New 
York  dealers  after  the  penetration  of  that  art 
market  by  Sotheby's  and  Christie's.  According 
to  Mr.  Fujii,  an  experienced  art  dealer  having 
two  galleries  in  Ginza,  Tokyo's  equivalent  of 
Bond  Street,  these  auction  houses  have  'taken 
away  a  huge  chunk  of  the  trade  in  America 
from  existing  art  dealers  and  now  dominate  the 
market',  a  point  which  was  hotly  denied  both 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  R.  Spira,  Vice  Chairman  of 
Sotheby's  and  by  Mr.  J.  Floyd,  Chairman  of 
Christie's.  In  their  opinion,  far  from  depriving 
American  art  dealers  of  business,  Sotheby's,  to 


2:  Mr  Toshihiko  Hatanaka,  Christie's  representative  in  Japan  and  Sir  John  Figgess. 
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Start  with,  and  then  Christie's,  have  helped  the 
American  art  trade  develop  and  prosper  so  that 
dealers  and  auctioneers  alike  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  an  enlarged  share  of  the  expanding 
market.  The  same  holds  true  in  Switzerland 
and  Hong  Kong.  Basically,  the  Japanese 
market  will  not  be  any  different.  This  is  the 
message  which  both  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
have  in  their  different  ways  tried  to  get  across 
to  the  Japanese  dealers,  collectors  and  indeed 
to  the  general  public.  Initially  it  looked  as 
though  they  had  succeeded,  for  when  Chris- 
tie's held  their  first  ever  sale  in  Tokyo  twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  in  association  with  no  other 
body  than  the  Tokyo  Bijutsu  Club  itself,  the 
citadel  of  the  Japanese  art  dealers.  Sotheby's 
quickly  followed  suit  and  held  an  auction  in 
Tokyo  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  during 
British  Week,  a  trade  fair  to  promote  British 
products  in  Japan.  This  was  all  in  the  good  old 
days.  For  one  thing,  Japan  was  then  heading 
gradually  towards  an  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity in  the  art  market  and  had  plenty  of  room  for 
new  ventures  and  co-operation.  However,  the 
rapprochement  was  short-lived  as  the  climate 
surrounding  the  Japanese  art  market  became 
more  and  more  unfavourable  after  the  Nixon 
shock  and  the  first  round  of  the  oil  crisis. 

In  more  recent  years,  Christie's  and  the 
Tokyo  Bijutsu  Club,  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement  to  continue  jointly-held  Tokyo 
sales  mainly  because  of  two  highly  sensitive 
matters.  One  is  what  the  Japanese  dealers  call  a 
'rebate'  system  whereby  auctioneers  pay  a 
certain  percentage  (say,  10  percent)  to  a  dealer 
if  he  is  involved  with  a  successful  bid.  This  is  a 
well-established  Japanese  practice  but  for 
Christie's  it  would  simply  mean  slashing  the  10 
per  cent  buyers'  premium,  a  totally  unaccept- 
able condition  except  in  the  case  of  their  1969 
Tokyo  sale  where  they  had  to  offer  something 
nice  to  their  Japanese  partners  as  a  'dowry' 
(and  of  course,  the  buyers'  premium  had  not 
yet  then  been  introduced).  The  second  point 
of  disagreement  is  over  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Christie's  would  go  into  the  area  of 
modern  Japanese  paintings  in  both  traditional 
Japanese  style  (Nihonga)  and  western-style 
(Yohga).  This  constitutes  three  quarters  of  all 
Japanese  art  transactions  and  is  therefore  a 
sanctuary  from  which  foreigners  are  told  to 
keep  their  'hands  off. 

The  Japanese  art  dealers  call  western 
auctioneers  'brokers',  a  rather  derogatory'  word 
used  to  contrast  with  their  own  status  as 
respectable  and  honourable  dealers  exclusively 
qualified  to  trade  in  such  sacred  commodities 
as  works  of  art.  In  their  opinion,  auctioneers 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  they  handle  as  in  the  commission  they 
take,  a  point  of  view  which  was  strongly  denied 
by  everyone  at  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
responsible  for  activities  in  Japan.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  fear  among  the  Japanese 
dealers  that  Japan  may  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  works  of  mferior  quality  or  for 
those  which  simply  do  not  sell  in  the  western 
markets.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  works  in 
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3:  Mr.  Seijiro  Matsuoka,  Director  of  the 
Matsuoko  Museum  of  Art,  Tokyo. 

Christie's  sale  in  Tokyo  last  year  were  allegedly 
fake  Foujita  and  two  items  from  the  Chinese 
works  of  art,  withdrawn  before  Christie's 
second  Tokyo  sale  in  February  this  year,  were 
reported  to  be  possible  fakes  and  this  seems  to 
have  worked  to  deepen  the  Japanese  dealers' 
suspicioi;  together  with  their  view  that  in 
general  the  quality  of  the  objects  offered  by 
Christie's  was  not  as  good  as  they  might  have 
hoped.  Ail  in  all,  their  reaction  to  Christie's 
sales  in  Tokyo  has  so  far  been  negative  and 
hostile  though  I  should  hasten  to  add  that  there 
are  not  a  *ew  dealers  who  in  principle  show 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  Christie's 
efforts  and  in  particular  the  relatively  young 
and  the  non-Tokyo  dealers  positively  go  along 
with  the  view  that  Western  auction  houses  will 
do  a  lot  for  the  development  of  the  Japanese  art 
market.  Important  collectors  like  Mr.  Seijiro 
Matsuoka  are  champions  of  this  cause.  There 
are  also  various  Japanese  art  critics  who  have 
advocated  liberal  views  on  this  subject  and 
talked  of  the  need  to  modernise  and  inter- 
nationalise many  of  the  old-fashioned  and 
protectionist  aspects  of  the  Japanese  art 
market.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them  and  I  can 
recall  the  unpleasant  experience  of  visiting  a 
Japanese  dealer  with  some  Ukiyo-e  prints  only 
to  be  intimidated  and  even  humiliated  for 
asking  such  a  lot  of  money  (London  price)  for 
such  rubbish  when  in  fact  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  My  late  grandmother,  when  she  was  very 
old,  was  beguiled  by  a  local  dealer  into  parting 
with  many  family  treasures  for  next  to  nothing 
and  soon  after  that  had  the  rest  of  them 
burgled.  She  could  have  benefited  from 
Christie's  services. 

The  experience  of  1969  seems  to  have  been 
enough  for  Sotheby's  to  judge  that  it  is  just  no 
good  antagonising  and  upsetting  Japanese 
dealers  by  ignoring  their  customs  and  practice 
and  by  imposing  western  auction  sales  on 
them.  Instead,  they  have  increased  their  stake 


in  Japan  by  strengthening  personal  connec- 
tions with  Japanese  dealers  and  by  setting  up 
'terminals'  in  Japan  (three  in  Tokyo  and  one  in 
Osaka)  with  Seibu  Department  Stores  which 
will  connect  Japanese  dealers  and  collectors 
directly  with  Sotheby's  worldwide  network  of 
sales.  Sotheby's  approach  is  more  realistic  than 
cautious.  First  of  all,  they  have  successfully 
established  a  strong  base  in  Hong  Kong  which 
Mr.  Julian  Thompson,  the  firm's  supreme 
commander  for  the  Far  East,  has  described  in 
the  May  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  to  be  'the 
natural  centre  in  Asia  for  art  auctions'.  To  have 
a  similar  centre  in  Tokyo  would  hardly  be  an 
economically  sensible  proposition.  Mr. 
Thompson  told  me  that  it  would  be  neither 
practical  nor  wise  for  Western  auctioneers  to 
start  a  new  auction  centre  in  Tokyo  unless  the 
local  supply  is  there,  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  form  the  bread-and-butter  business. 
Moreover,  it  costs  the  earth,  according  to  Mr. 
Spira,  who  is  an  expert  on  finance,  to  have 
sales  in  Tokyo  in  the  way  Christie's  have  done. 
Mr.  Spira  was  emphatic  in  his  claim  that 
Christie's  Tokyo  sales  in  the  last  two  years 
confirmed  that  Sotheby's  way  was  the  right 
one,  which  is  based  on  their  general  principle 
in  terms  of  Japan:  not  to  rush,  not  upsetting 
Japanese  dealers  but  steadily  building  up 
interests.  Apart  from  day-to-day  services  to 
their  Japanese  clients,  Sotheby's  have  taken 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  art  collections  to 
Tokyo  for  show  before  they  were  auctioned. 
The  items  included  the  Picasso  Saltimbanque 
Seated  with  Arms  Crossed  from  the  Garbich 
Collection  which  was  subsequently  bought  at 
Sotheby's  sale  in  New  York  for  $3  million  by 
the  Bridgestone  Museum  of  Tokyo,  a  favourite 
example  of  the  firm's  successful  Tokyo 
operation.  Sotheby's,  however,  are  not  com- 
pletely without  headaches.  Suspicions  and 
resentment  of  Japanese  dealers  caused  by 
Christie's  move  seem  to  rub  off  on  Sotheby's. 
The  Japanese  don't  look  upon  them  as  being 
particularly  different  from  Christie's  but 
bundle  the  two  together.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  which  should  be  working  in  Sotheby's 
favour  is  not  something  for  them  to  sit  back 
and  watch  with  complacence.  They  are  at 
pains  to  explain  to  the  Japanese  that  Sotheby's 
are  different  from  their  rival.  In  my  view,  if 
Christie's  are  successful  in  their  activities  in 
Tokyo  it  will  benefit  Sotheby's.  After  all, 
Christie's  are  doing  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  job :  to  be  the  vanguard  in  this  operation. 
There  is  a  case  for  friendship  over  rivalry. 
Sotheby's  have  a  very  able  and  energetic  lady, 
Ms.  Kazuko  Shiomi,  as  their  Tokyo  rep- 
resentative who  seemed  to  me  to  be  finding  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  performing  the  unenviable 
duty  of  promoting  Sotheby's  in  that  impen- 
etrable market.  Mr.  Toshihiko  Hatanaka, 
Christie's  Tokyo  representative,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  refined,  amicable  gentleman  with  an 
iron  will  underneath.  He  has  recently  taken 
over  from  Sir  John  Figgess  the  responsibility 
of  overseeing  Christie's  Tokyo  sales  and  his 
real  test  will  be  the  February  sale  in  1982  in 


which  he  is  including  for  the  first  time 
Japanese  paintings  by  modern  artists  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  efforts  of  Japanese  dealers  to 
prevent  this  from  happening. 

Thus  the  Japanese  art  market  is  one  in  which 
new  entry  is  difficult.  Kurofune  auctioneers 
need  a  lot  of  patience  and  Mr.  Floyd  has  plenty 
of  this.  He  is  not  daunted  by  the  inevitable 
initial  slow  progress.  On  the  contrary,  he  and 
his  directors  at  King  Street  are  confident  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Japanese  will  share  their 
views  on  the  importance  of  developing  the 
Japanese  market  as  an  international  art  centre 
and  their  conviction  that  western  auctioneers 
and  Japanese  dealers  can  co-operate  in 
achieving  this.  Sotheby's,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  even  more  patient  at  the  moment  but 
when  the  time  is  ripe  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
they  will  leave  the  Japanese  art  market  alone. 

Some  useful  Japanese  words 

Kokankai  or  Ichi  -  Inter-dealer  auction  or 

inter-dealer  works  of  art  exchange 
Kyobai  -  or  Seri  —  auction 
Ubu  —  virgin :  an  adjective  for  items  new  to  the 

market  and  therefore  keenly  desired  by 

dealers 

Dekidaka  -  net  realised  total  of  an  auction  sale 
Oyabihe  -  bought-in 
Nariyuki  —  lot  without  a  reserve 
Hyojun  Kakaku  -  estimate  price 
Fumi  —  dealers'  estimate  of  the  going  price  for 
an  item 

Assentyo  or  Tesuryo  —  dealers'  commission 
Shuppinsha  -  vendor 
Rakusatsusha  -  successful  bidder 
Saiteikibo  Kakaku  -  reserve 
Kobijutsu  -  antiques 

Yohga  -  modern  Japanese  painting  in 
Western-style 

Nihonga  -  modern  Japanese  painting  in  tradi- 
tional Japanese  style 

Gyosha  -  general  term  for  art  and  antiques 
dealer 

Gasho  -  art  dealer,  especially  the  one  dealing 

in  paintings 
Doguya  -  antiques   dealer   or  second-hand 

dealer 

Kobutsu  Eigyo  Ho  —  Second-hand  Goods 
Transaction  Act,  promulgated  just  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  control  the  sale  of 
stolen  goods  including  works  of  art.  This 
legislation  also  forbids  public  auction  sales 
in  a  Western  sense  from  being  held  in  Japan 

Gansaku  or  Nisemono  -  fakes,  forgery 

The  author  is  ajfapanese  art  critic  and  lecturer 
at  Aston  University. 
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mand  for  the  strong  geometry  of  this  Shirvan  and  other 
ucasian  rugs  has  grown  fast  since  1970. 
wtograph:  Sotheby's. 
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oriental  carpet  market.  It  is  now  cTear  tfiat  tfie' 
typical  collector  to  have  emerged  since  the  1960s, 
partly  for  financial  but  also  for  aesthetic 
reasons,  is  interested  in  the  less  sophisticated  and 
more  earthy  rugs  and  carpets  woven  by  tribes  in 
preference  to  those  produced  in  the  cities.  This  trend 
more  or  less  coincided  with  the  strong  revival  of  demand 
for  oak  furniture  with  which  tribal  pieces  go  so  well . 

The  market  for  the  very  elaborate,  even  flashy,  Persian 
city  carpets  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
Ayatollah's  revolution  in  Iran.  The  buying  power  of 
Iranians  living  in  their  native  country  was  wiped  out  at  a 
stroke  and  the  situation  for  many  expatriates  was  little 
better .  This  was  a  heavy  blow  for  the  market ;  prices  for 
the  carpets  that  were  being  bought  by  Iranians  have 
fallen  by  anything  between  20  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  and 
may  take  some  time  to  recover.  Turkish,  Turkoman  and 
Caucasian  carpets  have  generally  held  up  better . 

Although  carpets  have  been  fairly  seriously  studied 
now  for  over  80  years,  it  is  surprising  that  for  many 
areas,  including  the  Caucasus,  some  confusion  still 
exists  over  the  attribution  of  particular  types  of 
carpet  to  particular  tribes  or  villages.  To  make  things 
worse,  dealers  have  got  used  to  using  names  which  quite 
simply  don't  belong  to  the  carpets  they  purport  to 
describe.  Research  has  thrown  light  on  many  different 
areas  over  the  last  fifteen  years  but  even  the  most 
recently  published  works  will  soon  be  made  obsolete  if 
and  when  the  manuscript  of  a  Russian  survey  of  the 
Caucasus  carried  out  in  1856  is  published.  This  includes 
precise  details  of  production  in  different  villages 
together  with  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  designs  that 
were  being  used.  More  information  was  added  to  the 
manuscript  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  century . 

Even  during  the  late  1960s,  Caucasian  carpets,  along 
with  most  other  tribal  work,  were  regarded  as  the  crude 
country  cousins  of  the  carpet  world.  At  least  fifteen 
names  are  now  in  common  use  to  describe  different  catego- 
ries of  Caucasian  carpet,  of  which  the  four  that  have 
become  the  best-known  and  therefore  most  easily  saleable 
are  Kazakh,  Daghestan,  Shirvan  and  Garabagh.  Each  of 
these  types  has  moved  up  strongly  in  value  since  1970, 
out-performing  the  carpet  market  as  a  whole.  A  Kazak 
deep-pile  rug  measuring  seven  feet  by  five  feet  that  sold 
for  £80  in  1970  would  now  fetch  £4000  to  £5000  .  A  Baku  rug 
ten  feet  by  five  feet  that  made  £1500  in  1970  would  now 
fetch  about  £5000;  a  Daghestan  prayer  rug  worth  £650  in 
1970  is  now  up  to  £3000  and  so  on.  Taking  the  Caucasian 
field  as  a  whole  prices  have  risen  by  between  200  per  cent 
and  2000  per  cent .  It  is  a  wide  range  of  performances  and 
makes  sense  only  in  terms  of  the  pointsbuyers  have  chosen/ 
increasingly  to  emphasise. 

The  most  discerning  carpet  buyers,  and  this  applies  to 
all  sectors  as  well  as  the  Caucasian,  believe  the 
introduction  of  aniline  dyes  into  parts  of  the  Middle 
East  as  early  as  1860  marked  the  beginning  of  a  decline 
which  has  never  been  reversed.  They  were  adopted 
gradually  by  different  tribes  according  to  whether  or 
not  they  needed  them,  liked  them  and  could  afford  them. 
Investors  should  not  buy  carpets  made  after  1900  by  which 
time  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  was  already  widespread. 
Vegetable  dyes  continued  to  be  used  after  1900  and  in 
parts  of  Afghanistan  were  still  in  use  two  years  ago . 
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It  is  not  just  that  the  aniline  dyes  have  a  harsh  tone 
from  the  beginning,  it  is  their  tendency  to  fade  away  that 
makes  them  undesirable .  Fuchsine,  for  instance,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  1880s  has  faded  to  a  dirty  white 
although  the  deep  mauve  it  started  out  as  can  usually 
still  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  knots.  Newcomers  to  the 
carpet  world  often  imagine  that  what  makes  antique 
carpets  in  particular  so  attractive  and  valuable  is 
their  mellowed  colours .  This  is  far  from  being  the  case ; 
the  whole  point  of  natural  vegetable  dyes  is  that  al- 
though the  colours  will  'settle'  a  little  they  always 
retain  their  freshness.  Apart  from  this,  the  closer  a 
carpet  remains  to  its  original  condition  the  more 
valuable  it  is .  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this ;  as ,  for 
instance,  where  iron  filings  were  used  in  the  dye  to 
produce  a  deep  black  or  blue  with  the  result  that  the  pile 
has  been  corroded  away .  In  such  a  case,  dealers,  perhaps 
making  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity,  present  the  resulting 
'  sculptured'  effect  as  an  added  attraction. 

Investors  should  be  careful  to  buy  carpets  in  shapes 
that  are  easily  saleable .  What  this  boils  down  to  is  that 
the  closer  the  shape  gets  to  a  runner  -  that  is  the  long 
thin  type  used  in  the  West  for  corridors  -  the  less 
attractive  a  proposition  it  istoacollector.  One  reason 
is  that  since  condition  is  so  important  to  the  value,  and 
although  owners  will  normally  have  some  carpets  '  in  use ' 
on  the  floor  as  well  as  hanging  on  the  wall,  they  will  be 
careful  not  to  place  them  where  they  will  get  too  much 
wear.  This  consideration  tends  to  exclude  corridors 
where  in  any  case  the  carpets  are  not  seen  to  advantage. 
The  growing  preoccupation  with  the  stronger  geometry  of 
Caucasian  and  similar  carpets  is  perhaps  a  surprising 
developmer.t .  Although  the  variety  of  geometric  patterns 
available  xo  the  designer  or  artist  is  unlimited,  the  act 
of  repetition,  although  sometimes  visually  pleasing,  is 


ultimately  stultifying,  or  at  least  a  heavy  restriction 
on  self-expression.  The  supposed  Moslem  prohibition  on 
flgural  representation  is  of  course  a  main  reason  for  the' 
emphasis  on  abstract  patterns.  But  carpet  design  may  be 
seen  as  one  small  part  of  the  geometric  approach  to  all  the 
decorative  arts,  as  well  as  to  architecture,  music  andi 
even  poetry.  The  need  for  such  a  system  derived  from  the 
Islamic  belief  that  all  creation  is  harmoniously  inter- 
related . 

If  the  Creator  intended  to  implement  this  grand  design, 
it  seems  to  have  run  off  the  rails  annoyingly  early-more 
or  less  at  the  beginning  of  time -and  has  shown  no  signs  of 
returning  to  them.  In  furtherance  of  this  ideal  of 
harmony  the  interpreters  of  the  Prophet's  sayings  have 
in  effect  deprived  Moslem  painters  and  designers  of! 
their  primary  mode  of  self-expression  and  left  them  the' 
amputees,  as  it  were,  of  the  creative  world. 

Yet  working  within  these  confines.  Islamic  art  has^ 
produced  masterpieces .  In  the  case  of  carpets  and  rugs  it : 
is  the  kaleidoscope  of  forms  and  colours  that  makes  so 
impressive  an  effect .  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
more  valuable  a  carpet  or  rug  becomes  if  in  addition  to  the  ' 
geometric  design  there  are  included  just  one  or  two 
animals  or  some  other  evidence  of  the  weaver '  s  personal-  ' 
ity.  The  insatiable  demand  for  oriental  carpets  f rom j 
Germany  and  the  United  States  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  | 
This  certainly  helps  to  underwrite  the  current  price- 
levels,  but  with  a  large  volume  of  convincing  modern' 
copies  emanating  from  China,  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
investors  should  be  sure  they  are  familiar  with  the 
differences. 

A  Chelate  rug  of  about  1900  sold  in  January  1981  for  £1400.  The 
sunburst  medallions  make  this  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
Caucasian  designs.  Photograph:  Sotheby's. 
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Middle  Eastern  numismatists  find  it  rather  rid- 
iculous that  Westerners  refer  to  Islamic  coins 
as  a  special  category.  They  point  out  that  it  is 
hardly  a  more  useful  designation  than  Christian 
jDoinage.  The  market  has  begun  to  take  the  point  that  the 
Islamic  series  covers  a  time-span  from  ad  622  to  the 
present  and  a  vast  area  from  Spain  to  Indonesia  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  considered  in  all  its  different 
aspects . 

Nevertheless  it  is  already  very  clear  which  groups  of 
ioins  are  of  greatest  interest  to  Arab  and  Western 
collectors .  Not  surprisingly  it  is  those  associated  with 
Che  birth  of  Islam  or  at  least  the  first  truly  Islamic 
poinage  to  be  struck  following  its  reform  by  Abd  al  Malik 
|in  AH  77  or  AD  696 .  This  series  of  dated  gold  dinars  known  as 
Ithe  post  reform  Omayyad  coinage  was  struck  year  by  year 
intil  the  Omayyads  were  replaced  by  the  Abbasid  dynasty 
In  AD  749 .  The  fact  that  collectors  can  try  to  build  up  an 
example  for  each  year  of  the  series  is  a  special 
ittraction  in  that  their  buying  becomes  aim-directed 
rather  than  a  vague  process  of  accumulation . 

Within  the  series  the  rare  and  the  very  rare  years  are 
ilready  fetching  some  impressive  prices  while  even  the 
nore  readily  found  years  have  doubled  in  price  to  an 
iverage  of  £350  a  time  over  the  last  three  years  for  coins 
In  Extremely  Fine  condition.  In  1970  the  basic  price  of 
the  dinars  struck  in  years  not  classified  as  par- 
ticularly rare  was  around  25  per  cent  above  their  melt 
^alue.  With  gold  averaging  £15  an  ounce  in  1970  the  melt 
^alue  of  the  average  dinar  was  about  £2 .  The  rare  years  are 
iH  77-81  and  125-132  and  of  those  the  great  rarities  are 
Jl ,  127  and  132.  Amazingly,  even  these  coins  were  only 
retching£5  to  £20  in  1970  .  The  last  auctionprices  for  the 
L27  and  132  were  £13,000  and  £10,000  respectively.  In 
L975  prices  were  again  closely  related  to  the  gold 
jullion  price  which  by  then  had  reached  £72  average  for 
:he  year . 

Sotheby's  began  their  now  regular  twice-yearly  auc- 
tions of  Islamic  coins  in  1978  and  the  existence  of  an 
jfficient  market  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest, 
ioards  of  coins  are  found  from  time  to  time  in  Syria  and 
eventually  reach  the  London  market.  For  the  time  being 
:he  new  supplies  are  readily  absorbed  by  collectors;  in 
.979  a  hoard  bearing  dates  mainly  in  the  '90s  was 
iiscovered  yet  prices  only  dipped  for  a  short  time . 

The  Sotheby  auctions  are  dominated  by  dealers  from 
..ondon  and  Switzerland,  while  the  end-customers  are 
relieved  to  be  Arabs  living  in  Europe.  The  finest 
collections  of  Islamic  coins  are  in  Leningrad  followed 
jy  London,  Paris  and  New  York.  There  has  for  many  years 
been  strong  academic  interest  and  expertise  in  Cairo, 
Baghdad  and  Damascus  and  now  Saudi  Arabia  shows  every 
|3ign  of  opening  museums  in  itsmajor  citieswhich,  if  they 
ire  to  present  an  overall  picture  of  Islamic  culture, 
must  surely  include  a  full  range  of  coins . 

If  the  Omayyad  coinage  has  already  established  itself 
IS  the  market  leader,  there  are  nevertheless  some 
squally  or  indeed  more  interesting  series  which  are  as 
yet  selling  for  lower  figures.  The  spread  of  Islam  was 
[irstly  at  the  expense  of  the  Sassanian  and  Byzantine 
Empires .  The  dramatic  rise  of  this  militant  religion  had 
'In  a  matter  of  a  few  decades  grown  to  control  Palestine, 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Persia .  Before  the  reform  of  the  coinage 
there  circulated  the  imitative  coinages  known  as  Arab- 


1:  Gold  dinar  of  AH  92  and  2:  another  of  AH  100  each  sold  for  £260 

in  April  this  year.  In  1970  these  coins  were  fetching  a  little 

over  their  melt  value  of  £2.  3:  Rare  gold  dinar  of  the  Spanish 

Omayyads  AH 385  struck  at  Andalus  now  worth  £1700  and 

4:  another  of  the  Almoravid  dynasty  of  Spain  and  North  Africa, 

AH  537,  worth  £950. 

Photographs:  Sotheby ' s. 

Sassanian  and  Arab-Byzantine .  The  Arab-Sassanian  coins 
are  almost  all  silver  drachms  and  these  usually  sell  in 
the  £40  to  £80  range  .  The  reverse  in  many  cases  still  shows 
the  Zoroastrian  fire-altar  with  two  attendants  while  the 
obverse  bears  a  conventional  portrait .  Such  reminders  of 
a  heathen  and  vanquished  enemy  do  not  appeal  so  strongly 
to  Arab  buyers  and  these  forerunners  of  the  Omayyad 
coinage  proper  are  unlikely  to  be  in  great  demand .  The  few 
Arab-Byzantine  coins  in  gold  are  already  up  in  the 
thousands,  while  the  majority  were  in  copper  and 
therefore  arouse  far  less  interest . 

The  Omayyad  dynasty  managed  to  survive  in  Spain  until 
AD  1031  and  the  golddinars  they  issued  from  the  mint  at  al- 
Andalus  have  moved  up  in  price  almost  as  strongly  as  those 
of  the  first  Caliphs.  There  has  always  been  some  Spanish 
support  for  this  market  and  the  coins  seem  to  appeal  to 
many  Arabs  because  they  like  to  lookback  to  the  time  when 
they  controlled  a  part  of  Europe . 

Most  collectors  of  Islamic  coinage  seem  to  begin  with 
the  post-reform  Omayyads  and  move  on  to  the  Abbasids 
whose  dynasty  lasted  until  the  Mongol  conquest  of 
AD  1251.  Because  the  coins  circulated  for  so  much  longer 
on  average  than  the  Omayyad  coins  they  tend  to  be  in  worse 
condition .  Abbasid  coins  in  Extremely  Fine  condition  are 
comparatively  rare  and  the  prices  they  fetch  do  not  take 
account  of  this. 

About  a  hundred  different  dynasties  exercised  power  at 
one  time  or  another  over  different  parts  of  the  Moslem 
world  and  although  academics  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
headway  in  the  study  of  the  more  important  of  them  the 
market  is  lagging  far  behind.  For  the  beginner  the 
problems  of  language  are  by  no  means  insuperable .  Arabic 
Coins  and  How  to  Read  Themhy  Richard  Plant,  published  by 
Seaby '  s  Numismatic  Publications  is  one  of  several  useful 
books  on  the  subject .  With  a  little  perseverance  a  whole 
new  world  opens  up  to  the  keen  collector .  Perhaps  the  most 
promising  theme  to  pursue  today  is  to  take  the  Arabian 
peninsular  itself  and  collect  just  the  coins  of  the 
successive  dynasties  that  held  power  there .  Those,  after 
all,  will  be  the  coins  of  greatest  interest  to  the  Saudis 
themselves . 
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The  stamp  world  has  been  waiting,  largely  in  vain, 
for  a  surge  of  interest  from  the  oil-richSaudis  in 
the  stamps-OfSaudi  Arabia.  The  fact  that  this iias 
not  really  even  started  to  happen  has  not  prevented 
a  very  strong  rise  in  values  taking  place . 

The  market  is  at  present  dominated  by  American  collec- 
tors, often  residents  or  one  time  residents  of  the  area. 
M.  Max  Mayo,  who  published  the  first  comprehensive 
catalogue  on  Saudi  Arabia  in  1973  sold  his  own  collection 
of  some  300  items  at  auction  in  Connecticut  last  year. 
Most  of  the  material  on  of  fer ,  which  ranged  over  the  whole 
postal  history  of  the  area,  was  bought  by  Americans . 

Philatelically ,  this  offers  a  fascinating  field  for 
study,  linked  with  the  colourful  figure  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence.  The  first  stamps  of  the  Hejaz  were  issued  in 
1916  when  with  Lawrence's  help,  Husein  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  an  Arab  State.  In  1925,  Ibn  Saud,  the 
Sultan  of  Nejd,  issued  his  first  stamps  and  in  1926  having 
subdued  the  Hejaz  proclaimed  himself  King  of  the  Hejaz. 
Nejd  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Hejaz  were  renamed  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1932 . 

An  indispensable  reference  work,  now  itself  worth 
several  hundred  pounds,  is  Saudi  Arabia:  A  short  Note  on 
the  Design  and  Issue  of  Postage  Stamps  prepared  by  the 


Survey  of  Egypt  for  hisHighness  Husein,  Emir  and  Sheri 
of  Mecca  and  King  of  Hejaz.  Published  El  Qahira  (Cairo 
1918.  Many  of  the  early  issues  are  not  in  themselves 
particularly  rare  but  become  so  when  they  bear  certaii 
overprints .  Lebanese  forgeries  of  these  overprints  hav( 
been  on  the  market  for  many  years  and  have  undoubtedly 
deterred   many   collectors    from   entering   the  field 
Investors  would  be  unwise  to  buy  these  overprints  unless 
they  have  been  expertised.  It  is  also  known  that  many  o 
the  errors  extant  fall  into  the  category  of  forgeries 
These   are  not  even  listed  by  Stanley  Gibbons  anc 
investors  should  beware  of  buying  such  material . 

The  period  that  still  offers  considerable  scope  foi 
research  is  that  of  the  '  forerunners'  ,  that  is  stamps  or 
covers  dating  from  1865  onwards  when  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  Post  Offices  operated  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Those 
bearing  Turkish  stamps  but  with  a  Saudi  cancellation 
such  as  Jeddah  were  fetching  no  more  than  £5  to  £10  in  19701 
but  now  command  over  £100.  Since  each  cover  is  bound  tc 
have  certain  unique  characteristics  perfect  com- 
parisons are  seldom  possible ;  it  is  nevertheless  obvious 
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Frontispiece  of  the  1918  official  account  of  the  issue  of  the\ 
beautifully  designed  stamps  of  the  Hejaz. 
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ri  |at  examples  in  good  condition  are  becoming  quite 
rj  arce.  The  more  easily  found  Saudi  covers  of  the  1920s 
vs  ich  were  fetching  just  £2  a  time  in  1970  are  now  up  to 
ai  jound  £50  and  have  every  chance  of  moving  a  lot  higher . 
37  i^any  of  the  prices  given  in  the  Mayo  catalogue  may  have 
en  little  more  than  enlightened  guesses  at  the  time  it 
li  me  out  since  the  market  was  then  so  restricted.  Never- 
es  eless,  one  key  set,  that  of  twelve  stamps  issued  by  the 
;  w  state  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  1934,  was  valued  by  Mayo  in 
;s  73  at  $145  (then  £60).  This  was  more  or  less  cor- 
borated  by  the  sale  at  a  Robson  Lowe  auction  in 
itzerland   of   a   set   the    following  year    for  the 
iuivalent  of  £50  .  A  set  was  auctioned  again  in  September 
80  for  £425  at  a  time  when  the  Gibbons  catalogue  value 
ood  at  £250  .  The  price  today  is  £500  . 
[What  was  often  described  as  a  collapse  in  stamp  values 
ring  1979  and  1980  certainly  occurred  over  a  wide  front 
t  also  left  many  areas  quite  unaffected.  While  Saudi 
abia  is  one  of  these,  the  performance  of  the  later 
immemoratives  issued  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  is  not 
10  easy  to  monitor.  The  issue  of  commemoratives  in 
lantities  far  beyond  real  postal  needs  began  in  the  19th 
intury.  Although  many  have  performed  well,  serious 
)llectors  take  little  interest  in  them.  Following  the 
sad  of  Portugal  in  1894  more  and  more  governments 
iccumbed  to  the  temptation  of  generating  extra  revenue 
,  the  expense  of  the  stamp-collector . 
Saudi  Arabian  commemoratives  began  to  be  issued  during 
le  1930s,  sometimes  as  overprints  of  definitives.  As 
my  as  ten  sets  a  year  were  issued  at  times  but  none  need 
)ncern  the  serious  investor.  A  very  few  set  values  and 
irities  are  now  worth  £50  and  may  have  a  long  way  to  go  - 
le  performance  of  investments  with  a  low  unit  price  is 
rten  more  impressive  than  those  with  a  high  one.  A  few 
)dern  issues  were  promoted  by  Egyptian  dealers  during 
le  1970s;  the  only  commemorative  that  was  speculated  in 
id  has  held  its  value  was  the  miniature  sheet  issued 
fter  the  assassination  of  KingFaisal  in  1975.  The  sheet 
id  a  face  value  of  some  50  pence  and  now  changes  hands  at 
round  £100. 

Although  early  Saudi  material  is  stillboomingthere  is 
robably  a  limit  to  how  much  further  non-Arab  collectors 
an  take  this  market  without  the  support  of  the  native 
opulation.  The  indications  are  that  the  modern  commem- 
ratives  are  now  bought  not  just  by  outside  specialists 
at  by  the  younger  Saudis  themselves.  The  vast  majority 
f  these  will  never  develop  into  serious  collectors  but  a 
mall  proportion  of  the  fast-growing  middle  class  almost 
ertainly  will.  The  strange  attraction  of  the  postage 
tamp,  is  unlikely  to  fail  with  the  Saudis  even  though  it 
ay  be  ten  years  or  more  before  the  number  of  collectors 
'here  becomes  substantial . 

I  The  way  Saudi  material  is  sold  at  the  moment  reflects 
he  low  level  of  interest  among  collectors  generally  and 
iives  the  patient  and  painstaking  investor  an  excellent 
pportunity .  Pressure  of  time  and  the  shortage  of  expert 
lescribers  in  the  auction  houses  has  meant  that  anyone 
spiring  to  form  a  collection  of  Saudi  postal  history 
lUst  expect  to  have  to  rummage  through  bundles  of  covers 
manating  from  many  di  f  f  erent  Middle  Eastern  countries . 
Successful  investment  usually  depends  on  correctly 
.nticipating  demand;  in  this  case  the  hard  work  an 
nvestor  should  expect  to  do  should  nevertheless  be 
lighly  rewarded. 


The  market  for  Persian  miniatures  has  generally 
been  subdued  since  the  Ayatollah's  revolution. 
Prices  for  even  the  finest  work  have  suffered 
although  not  as  much  as  those  for  the  later  or  more 
moderate  quality  pieces.  Considering  the  depth  of  the 
recession  in  the  West  and  the  disappearance  from  the 
market  of  all  the  Iranians  who  have  been  expropriated, 
jailed  or  executed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  tribute  to  the 
market '  s  defensive  strength  that  prices  have  not  fallen 
even  further. 

The  whole  Persian  market  began  to  overheat  dangerously 
from  the  beginning  of  1975  up  to  the  peak  in  October  1978 . 
During  this  period  the  Iranians  became  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  and  the  chance  to  build  up  their  national 
collections  and  the  effect  of  their  buying  was  felt 
throughout  the  market . 

Most  European  museum  collections  of  Persian  art  were 
formed  during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  but 
Persia  was  not  at  that  date  in  a  state  to  do  the  same .  There 
developed  therefore  something  of  a  scurry  not  to  miss 
what  was  coming  on  to  the  market.  In  this  atmosphere 
prices  for  the  very  good  and  the  not  so  good  rose  almost 

A  leaf  from  a  mid-16th  century  Shiraz  manuscript . 
The  Persian  market  remains  rather  on  edge. 
Photograph :  Sotheby ' s . 
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equally  fast .  Since  the  shakeout  in  1979  and  afterwards 
some  valuable  lessons  were  learnt .  Miniatures  and  manu- 
scripts are  the  most  internationally  collected  of  all 
Persian  art-forms,  but  within  this  field  the  golden  age 
from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries  includes  all  the  most 
inspired  work.  Much  of  the  earlier  painting  shows  a 
Chinese  influence  resulting  from  the  contact  between  the 
Timurids  and  the  Ming  court . 

Prices  for  the  finest  work  of  the  Timurid  and  Safavid 
dynasties  during  the  Islamic  Week  sales  at  Christie's 
and  Sotheby '  s  were  patchy  to  say  the  least .  In  a  few  cases 
where  close  comparisons  were  possible  prices  were  down 
by  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  and  even  more  from  the  highs 
achieved  in  1976-1978,  amounting  of  course  to  an  even 
greater  loss  in  real  terms.  A  year  ago  high-quality 
signed  miniatures  in  good  condition  or  those  that  could 
be  firmly  attributed  to  a  known  artist  were  holding  up 
well ;  now  the  Iranians  in  exile  who  were  then  helping  to 
support  that  market  are  less  in  evidence . 

By  April  1980,  miniatures  of  the  Qajar  dynasty ,  roughly 
speaking  from  the  late  18th  to  the  early  20th  centuries, 
had  already  fallen  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  from  their 
peaks .  On  last  April '  s  showing,  prices  have  steadied  up 

A  leaf  from  Firdawsi  'sShah-nama  of  about  1480.  The  safest 
period  for  investors  in  Persian  miniatures  is  from  the 
14th  centjry  to  the  16th.  Photograph:  Sotheby '  s. 
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somewhat  although  there  was  no  real  sign  of  a  recovery 
The  production  of  this  period  is  of  less  interest  to  art 
historians  and  collectors  generally  since  the  paintin 
style  is  already  showing  European  influences.  It  almosj 
invariably  pays  to  invest  in  works  of  art  produced  durin; 
the  peak  period  of  a  nation' s  cultural  history .  Althougli 
many  Iranians  used  to  bid  enthusiastically  for  Qaja, 
material ,  buyers  today  would  be  better  advised  to  sticl 
to  earlier  work. 

Where  will  prices  go  now?  Iranian  culture  has  survivet 
Mongol,    Turkish  and  other  more   or   less  barbarou 
invasions.  The  present  Islamic  revolutionary  positio 
of  the  Ayatollah  is  as  likely  to  withstand  the  rising  tid( 
of  Western  values  as  was  Canute  when  faced  with  anothei 
tide .  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  artists  who  executed  tht 
miniatures  that  make  up  the  glory  of  Persian  art  arc 
presumed  to  have  been  Moslems ,  but  practised  their  art  i; 
a  climate  of  religious  tolerance  that  might  be  envied  i: 
Iran  today.  The  widely  held  notion  that  the  representa 
tion  of  living  beings  is  specifically  prohibited  in  th 
Qur'an  is  something  of  a  misconception.  It  is  in  thfli 
literature  dealing  with  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet r: 
Muhammad  that  the  makers  of  figured  pictures  are  called: 
'the  worst  of  men'.   Owning  such  pictures  was  onljii 
slightly  better .  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  a  great  many 
artists  were  prepared  to  disregard  these  strictures  att 
least  as  far  as  their  secular  activities  were  concerned.. c 
When  the  violent  religious  backlash  in  present-day  Ira« 
has    spent    its    force,    the   likelihood   is   that   thJ ; 
masterpieces  of  Persian  art  (most  of  the  museums  arer 
currently  locked  up)  will  be  appreciated  as  before.  Ifr 
the  country  doesn'  t  disintegrate  there  will  surely  be  ? 
period  of  political  stabilisation  within  five  or  sc 
years.  The  oil  reserves  will  still  be  there  and  whoever , 
benefits  from  the  wealth  that  must  be  produced  willr 
surely  want  to  buy  the  best  Persian  art  that  is  available . 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  market  should  turn  round: 
quickly;  prices  will  very  likely  drift  for  two  or  three; 
years,  but  on  a  ten  year  view  the  prices  ruling  today  must  i 
be  considered  very  attractive.  Out  of  the  whole  field  of  i 
Islamic  art,  investors  who  do  not  count  on  a  quick  re-] 
rating  would  be  wise  to  start  accumulating  early  signed 
and  dated  Persian  miniatures,  making  sure  they  have  not 
been  repainted  or  even  retouched. 

Ottoman  miniatures  which  are  generally  scarcer  than 
Persian  have  held  up  much  better.  Prices  for  callig- 
raphy, which  has  the  status  of  an  art-form  in  the  Islamic 
world,  have  been  very  strong  at  the  recent  sales.  It  is 
still  possible  to  buy  a  10th  century  vellum  leaf  from  the 
Qur'an  for£300  to£500 which wouldhave  fetched £40  to£60 
in  1970  .  If  in  doubt  about  whether  to  go  for  miniatures  or 
calligraphy,  investors  can  as  it  were  back  two  horses  at 
once  by  buying,  for  example,  a  little  manuscript  book  of 
16th  century  poetry  with  a  few  miniatures  and  with  the 
text  in  the  hand  of  a  well-known  scribe .  Such  a  book  can 
still  be  bought  in  its  contemporary  binding  for  around 
£2000  compared  with  a  1970  price  of  £300  to  £500  . 

If  the  very  fast  rises  in  the  value  of  most  Islamic  art 
objects  during  the  1975-1978  period  had  not  occurred, 
picture  of  strong  and  steady  increases  would  have  beerf 
presented.  As  for  the  future,  the  level  of  buying  and 
selling  by  Iranians  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
market  both  psychologically  and  actually.  While  the 
outlook  remains  so  uncertain  the  recovery  must  be  slow. 
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Por  many  people  wine-drinking  is  one  of  the  great 
sensations  the  world  has  to  offer,  rivalling  even 
the  visual  arts  in  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  it 
can  provide.  For  others  it  remains,  as  it  was 
hroughout  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  more  an  aid  to 
naesthesia  than  a  source  of  enjoyment . 
There  had  been  a  golden  age  of  vintage  wines  that  lasted 
thousand  years  roughly ,  from  700  bc  to  ad  300 ,  and  during 
his  time  Homer,  Ovid  and  other  poets  rhapsodised  over 
heirglories.  When  Rome  fellinAD476,  forwine  too  it  was 
he  beginning  of  the  Dark  Ages  mainly  because  the  earth- 
nware  amphora  was  replaced  by  the  wooden  cask.  The 
taves  of  the  cask  allowed  too  much  oxygen  to  penetrate  to 
he  wine  to  allow  it  to  reach  maturity. 
For  hundreds  of  years  apothecaries  tried  to  recapture 
y  the  addition  of  spices  the  qualities  that  had  so 
nthralled  the  Ancients.  It  was  not  until  the  late  18th 
entury  when  the  port  shippers  of  Oporto  were  experi- 
menting with  a  cylindrical  bottle  that  allowed  the  wine 
0  be  binned  away  horizontally  that  the  secret  of  making 
ne  wines  was  accidentally  rediscovered.  Now  that  the 
ine  was  in  contact  with  the  cork,  the  cork  could  not  dry 
ut  and  thus  only  a  very  little  oxygen  could  enter  the 
ine . 

In  England  and  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
hat  have  not  been  noted  for  their  domestic  wine 
reduction  there  has  been  a  pronounced  swing  over  the 
ast  ten  years  towards  wine-drinking,  usually  at  the 
xpense  of  spirits.  Many  of  the  new  wine-drinkers  have 
ot  had  any  real  idea  of  the  standard  they  might 
easonably  expect  and  this  has  enabled  some  wine- 
lerchants,  who  no  doubt  believe  they  are  acting  in  the 
est  interests  of  their  customers  by  providing  a  range  of 
ines  to  suit  all  purses,  to  sell  liquids  which  have 
othing  but  their  intoxicant  power  to  recommend  them. 

But  a  high  proportion  of  the  new  generation  of  wine- 
irinkers  takes  a  serious  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
.mmense  variety  of  styles  at  different  prices  and  the 
•bservation  that  many  early  vintages  are  now  inor- 
iinately  expensive  leads  many  buyers  on  to  consider  the 
)rice-history  of  these  wines  and  thus  to  weigh  up  their 


very  real  investment  potential . 

Many  buyers  of  fine  wine  today  justify  what  they  feel  to 
be  an  extravagance  by  telling  themselves  it  may  be  a  good 
investment,  but  usually  end  up  drinking  it  themselves. 
It  pays  to  have  a  more  systematic  approach  and  many  wine- 
merchants  have  worked  out  investment  plans  for  their 
customers.  The  general  idea  is  simply  that  the  customer 
buys  each  year  for  five  years  about  three  times  as  much 
immature  wine  as  he  is  likely  to  need  when  it  reaches 
maturity.  As  each  wine  matures,  some  of  it  is  sold  of  f  at  a 
fat  profit  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  new  stock  of 
immature  wine . 

Wines  vary  considerably  in  their  investment  perform- 
ance and  one  of  the  groups  now  beginning  to  en j  oy  a  wider 
popularity  than  ever  before  are  the  sweet  Sauternes. 
These  wines  were  in  considerable  demand  in  England 
during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  when  the 
fashion  for  drinking  them  with  fish,  started  by  Edward 
VII,  was  taken  up  by  wine-drinkers  at  large.  Gradually 
and  inexplicably  it  became  smart  to  prefer  dry  wines  and 
demand  drifted  back  to  the  earlier  state  at  which 
Sauternes  were  appreciated  only  as  accompaniments  to  the 
dessert  course . 

In  the  great  classification  of  leading  French  wines 
undertaken  in  1855,  Sauternes  formed  its  own  special 
category  within  which  Chateau  d' Yquem  was  placed  Grand 
Premier  Cru,  followed  by  eleven  Premiers  Crus.  Twelve 
further  estates  were  named  in  the  Deuxiemes  Crus. 
D' Yquem  of  the  great  1921  vintage  is  now  selling  at  around 
£1200  for  a  case  of  a  dozen  bottles  but  still  some  way 
below  the  world  record  price  for  claret  reached  in  April 
when  Christie's  auctioned  a  case  of  Chateau  Petrus  1961 
for  S5800  (approximately  £2700)  in  Chicago. 

The  1921  vintage  d '  Yquem  was  being  sold  in  1955  at  £27  a 
case  and  this  suggests  a  profit  to  the  buyer  at  that  sale, 
if  he  managed  to  resist  drinking  it  all  up,  of  some  4300 
per  cent.  This  is  no  freakish  performance;  many  of  the 
other  great  vintages  have  performed  almost  as  strongly. 
In  fact ,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  poor  Chateau  d '  Yquem 
since  in  an  unsatisfactory  year  the  proprietors  make  an 
ordinary  dry  wine  marketed  under  a  different  name  . 


PRICE-MOVEMENTS  FOR  CHATEAU  D' YQUEM 


VINTAGE 


1921 


£27  ( 1955 )    £35  ( 1960 )    £62  ( 1970 )    £1080  ( 1977 )    £984  ( 1979 )    £1200  ( 1981 ) 


1937 


£14  ( 1955  )    £17  ( 1960  )    £120  ( 1973 )    £600  ( 1977 )    £840  ( 1978 )  £1380  ( 1979 ) 


1943 


£16(1950)    £17(1955)    £360(1975)  £516(1979) 


1947 


£16(1955)    £17(1960)    £30(1965)    £156(1973)    £384(1975)    £360(1976)    £480(1978)    £828(1979)  £1170(1981) 


1949 


£16(1955)    £20(1960)    £21(1965)    £130(1973)    £220(1975)    £260(1976)    £800(1978)  £872(1981) 


Note  :  Prices  given  are  per  dozen  bottles .  Where  less  than  a  dozen  bottles  were  sold  the  rate  per  dozen  is  given  and  where 
more  than  one  sale  took  place  in  a  year  the  average  of  the  prices  realised  is  given. 
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Because  Chateau  d ' YcfaenFisunOTrMjwscieFSS^aiiEJL^^ 
tional  household  name  it  may  conb' L i lu ItrsllW^aff efs^Osiii-==«- 
vestment  in  this  field.  Yet  the  best-known  of  the  eleven 
Premiers  Crus  Chateaux  Rieussec ,  Coutet,  Climens,  Guir- 
aud,  Lafaurie  Peyraguey  and  Suduiraut  -  are  still  com- 
manding only  about  a  quarter  of  the  price  of  d'  Yquem.  It  is 
amongst  these  lesser  wines  that  the  biggest  potential 
lies.  They  are  underrated  in  that  the  present  prices  do 
not  reflect  the  real  differential  in  quality.  Besides, 
the  growth  in  demand  is  coming  from  potential  buyers  of 
dessert  wines  in  the  £50-£100  range  . 

The  lesser  Sauternes  are  also  undervalued  in  relation 
to  clarets  in  the  same  price-range  as  themselves  in  the 
sense  that  their  extraordinary  intensity  of  flavour 
means  that  very  much  less  Sauternes  actually  gets  drunk. 
Admittedly,  this  is  partly  because  it  is  usually 
offered  at  a  meal  after  those  present  have  made  good 
headway  with  whatever  wines  accompanied  the  earlier 
courses.  Nevertheless,  if  the  power  of  their  sweetness 
satisfies  drinkers  after  one  glass,  then  they  are  offer- 
ing in  a  very  real  sense  better  value . 

In  France  there  has  developed  a  tendency  to  drink 
Sauternes  with  a  starter  such  as  pate  de  foie  gras 
d' Alsace  whose  richness  seems  to  call  for  a  similar 
strength  in  the  wine  that  goes  with  it.  Although  not  to 


ever-ycnrois^rtas^eFsfcH  igst  reTiia^!3:sgtypxcgrIao£lth.e^ro  w  Ijiga 
appjsacgsadrjxsiiioilldiheiseaija^^ 

A  recent  survey  of  botrytised  wines  carried  out  by 
Decanter  included  varieties  made  in  Austria,  Australia, 
California,  Germany,  Italy  andSouth  Africa,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  botrytis  -  the  crucial  factor  distinguishing 
these  from  other  sweet  wines  -  varied  considerably .  This 
obstinate  fungus  -  botrytis  cinerea  -  is  supposed  to  at- 
tack the  grapes  late  in  the  season  and  shrivel  them  up 
until  they  look  almost  like  raisins.  But  even  when  the 
right  damp  and  misty  conditions  are  present  it  will  some- 
times refuse  to  strike  and  the  wines  will  lack  the  desired 
character.  In  California  some  vineyards  have  already 
produced  excellent  botrytised  wines  and  one  vineyard  is 
already  counteracting  the  fickleness  of  nature  by  spray- 
ing unaffected  grapes  with  botrytis  spores. 

Sauternes-type  wines  are  now  being  made  in  most  of  the 
wine-growing  areas  of  the  world.  For  many  years  the 
Sauternes  themselves  were  the  slow  sellers  of  every  wine- 
merchant  '  s  list  even  at  prices  that  now  seem  ridiculous. 
Now,  the  revival  of  demand  for  sweet  wines  gives  sauternes 
a  very  promising  outlook. 

Over  £100  a  bottle  is  now  regularly  paid  for  the  great  vintages 
of  Chateau  d' Yquem.  Photograph:  Christie  '  s . 
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Sandra  Blow,  the  abstract  painter,  remem- 
bers that  'Twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
moved  in,  it  was  still  the  sort  of  brown  period 
for  English  painters,  and  I  think  it's  changed 
from  being  studios  where  Carrington-type 
English  painters  lived  -  Duncan  Grant, 
Henry  Carr,  into  a  smarter,  more  jet-set  place. ' 
When  she  first  moved  in  'Quiet  English 
painters  underplayed  what  they  did,  and  I 
suppose  art  was  still  a  kind  of  gentlemen's 
game,  but  now,'  she  says  regretfully,  'the 
studios  have  really  just  become  part  of 
fashionable  Chelsea.' 

Sandra  Blow  paints  and  constructs  her 
abstracts  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  studios.  An 
enormous  white  cube,  it  has  a  northern 
skylight  and  double  doors  opening  on  the 
garden  that  runs  all  the  way  along  one  side  of 
the  studios.  The  vast  space  is  only  interrupted 
by  an  iron  stove  that  works  and  some 
deckchairs.  The  rest  is  devoted  to  the 
enormous  scale  of  her  work. 


Sandra  herself  is,  in  a  sense,  the  bridge 
between  the  old  Chelsea  English  painterly 
tradition  and  the  new  breed  of  international 
imports.  She  moves  freely  between  the  two 
groups,  who  are  obviously  attracted  by  her 
personality,  which  is  as  lively  and  vivid  as  her 
paintings. 

She  likes  her  studio  because  it  gives  her 
absolute  quiet,  which  she  needs  to  achieve  the 
demanding  precision  she  aims  for  in  her  large- 
scale  work.  She  likes  it  too,  because  she  feels  it 
gives  her  a  sense  of  'Being  alone  and  yet  not.  If 
you  want,  there  is  always  someone  to  talk  to, 
and  while  I  do  miss  the  greenery-yallery 
people,  I've  made  some  very  close  friends  with 
people  who  have  come  after  them.' 


Sandra  Blow  seen  here  in  her  enormous 
studio.  Different  materials  fascinate  her  and 
she  constructs  her  large-scale  abstracts  using, 
acrylic,  plastic  and  pieces  of  wood. 


deredith  Etherington- Smith 


.venue  Studios  still  provides  painters 
nth  the  vital  space,  northern  light 
nd  freedom  within  a  sympathetic 
ommunity  of  their  fellows,  in  the 
entre  of  London. 

Ft  might  have  been  The  Artists  Studio  by 
L  Courbet  that  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
9th  century  and  created  the  studio  reputation 
f  space  and  sin  and  la  Vie  Boheme  in  the 
opular  mind.  Or  it  might,  a  generation  later, 
ave  been  the  unconventional  lives  led  by 
ertrude  Stein  and  Alice  B.  Toklas  in  their 
ue  de  Fleurus  studio,  which  reinforced  the 
Tiage.  Whatever  the  beginnings  of  this  pop- 
lar myth,  the  result  has  been  that  studios  are 
ecoming  increasingly  difficult  for  genuine 
rtists  to  find  in  the  centre  of  London,  and 
nee  found,  to  pay  for. 

In  Chelsea,  the  home  of  painters  since  the 
liddle  of  the  last  century,  the  problem  is 
cute.  The  Pheasantry  Studios  are  long  gone 
nd  the  Rossetti  Studios  are  now  occupied  by 
ihotographers.  But  Avenue  Studios,  hidden 
)ehind  a  parade  of  shops  in  Fulham  Road,  still 
belters  working  artists.  There  is  the  abstract 
lainter,  Sandra  Blow,  the  figurative  painter, 
lodrigo  Moynihan,  the  American  artist,  Jim 
)ine,  and  the  very  English  Royal  Academy 
>ainter,  Robert  Buhler.  The  hyper-realist 
landra  Lawrence  and  the  conservator  and 
estorer  Stavros  Mihalarias  also  live  here. 

Avenue  Studios  has  been  a  home  and  work- 
ng  environment  for  artists  since  the  late  sixties 
»f  the  last  century  when  the  architect,  Charles 
ames  Freake,  converted  mews  workshops  into 
esidential  studios.  After  nearly  a  century  the 
rtists  who  live  and  work  in  this  unique 
ombination  of  privacy,  within  a  sympathetic 
ommunity,  face  the  fact  that  Avenue  Studio's 
lays  as  a  sanctuary  might  be  numbered. 
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Robert  Buhler  is  a  portrait  and  landscape 
.  painter  very  much  in  the  gently  in- 
quisitive English  mainstream  tradition.  His 
studio  is  p  robably  nearest  to  the  conventional 
19th  centTuy  cliche  of  what  an  artist's  studio 
ought  to  look  like.  'Over  the  years,  things  do 
seem  to  have  accumulated',  he  observes  wryly, 
looking  around  him  at  the  three  paintings  in 
varying  stages  of  progress  on  easels,  at  the  dais 
piled  with  books,  at  the  shelving  covering  one 
wall,  filled  with  pictures  and  frames. 

For  the  past  year  or  two,  he  has  been 
concentrating  on  his  landscapes,  amassing 
visual  notes,  'I  go  down  to  the  country,  make 
designs,  take  photographs,  then  I  work  it  out 
peacefully  by  myself  in  the  studio,  with  no 
radio,  no  noise  and  no  people.' 

Over  a  glass  of  wine  at  a  table  bristling  with 
the  impedimenta  of  his  art,  the  genial  Mr. 
Buhler  becomes  quite  militant  about  the  state 
of  play  at  the  studios.  'It's  the  best  studio  I've 
ever  had,'  he  tells  me,  'But  unfortunately,  a 
year  ago  my  rent  was  increased,  and  it  went  up 
enormously.  What  they  don't  understand,'  he 
says,  'is  that  one  can't  increase  the  price  of 
one's  pictures,  because  you'd  price  yourself  out 
of  the  market'. 

Some  of  the  highest  priced  housing  in 
London,  in  and  around  Cheyne  Walk,  has 
replaced  the  community  of  artists  that 
Whistler  knew  so  well.  The  expansive  spirit 
that  inspired  the  19th  century  developers  to 
build  stud:  -  ';l3ea  for  wo)  i 

being  replac  i-;;  ungthat 


enormous  light  spaces  are  eminently  exploit- 
able as  chic  residences  for  those  who  like  the 
idea  of  la  Vie  Boheme. 

Robert  Buhler  is  acutely  aware  of  this; 
looking  around  him  possessively  at  his  private 
landscape  of  past,  present  and  planned 
paintings,  he  told  me  that  above  everything 
else  he  felt  it  was  important  that  he  retained  his 
freedom  to  carry  on  painting.  'It's  buying  time 
really.  I  shan't  leave  this  studio, '  he  says,  'Until 
I'm  driven  out.' 


Robert  Buhler's  studio  conforms  to  the 
conventional  image.  He  is  seen  above, 
working  at  his  desk  amidst  books,  canvases 
and  frames. 


Very  much  within  the  English  mainstream, 
Robert  Buhler  poses  between  two  of  his 
landscape  paintings. 
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^  andpa  Lawrence  has  lived  in  her  studio  for 
3  eight  years,  and  has  converted  it  into  a 
■kyll-and-Hyde  living  and  working  space.  A 
rtue  has  become  a  necessity  for  her,  in  that 
\e  feels  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  her 
udio  is  that  there's  no  view,  just  the  overhead 
y light.  'There  are  no  visual  distractions,  and 
le  could  be  anywhere  really,  one  doesn't 
^cessarily  even  feel  one  is  in  London.' 
Her  working  space  is  just  under  this  sky- 
^ht,  and  her  living  area  and  kitchen  are 
eked  under  a  gallery  she  built  around  two 
les  of  the  studio,  which  contains  her  bed- 
om,  bathroom  and  an  upstairs  sitting  area, 
oking  out  over  the  roof  of  the  central 
■rridor. 

For  four  years  Sandra  executed  a  commis- 
on  to  paint  the  maquettes  for  the  Overlord 
nbroidery,  commemorating  D-Day,  but 
ore  recently  she  has  been  concentrating  on 
V  per-realist  still  life  in  pastels,  a  number  of 
hich  were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Cafe 
oyal. 

She  has  recently  been  commissioned  to 
'aint  quite  a  lot  of  portraits,'  which  she  will 
>:ecute  in  situ.  'I  find  it's  more  unsettling 
orking  elsewhere,  it  isn't  as  good  as  working 
1  one's  own  space'  she  says,  'But  on  the  other 
and,  it's  quite  nice  to  get  something  in  the 
ackground  which  is  part  of  the  sitter.'  Her 
abject  in  the  photograph  below  is  wearing  a 
9th  century  Chinese  mandarin  coat. 


Sandra  likes  the  feeling  of  'The  community 
of  artists.  I  think  if  you  live  and  work  alone  you 
lead  a  very  isolated  life,  and  it's  nice  to  feel  that 
there  are  people  around  one  doing  the  same 
sort  of  thing.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  working 
artists  such  as  Sandra  survive  the  twin  assaults 
of  rising  rents  and  rates,  for  if  they  were  driven 
out,  a  valuable  era  in  London's  cultural  life 
would  go  with  them. 


Sandra  Lawrence  relaxes  in  her  living-area, 
which  is  built  into  a  gallery  on  two  sides  of  the 
studio. 


The  artist  at  work  on  a  portrait  in  her  studio. 
Some  of  her  works  are  seen  in  the  background. 
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Fine  .\rt  Conservator,  Stavros  Mihalarias, 
beli'-'ves  his  studio  plays  an  important  part 
in  correcting  the  conventional  notion  that 
restorers  are  the  same  as  frame  makers  and 
fakers.  'People  expect  me  to  work  in  an  attic, 
they  expect  me  to  be  a  little  man  somewhere 
dealing  with  paintings  by  repainting  them. 
They  think  restorer,  fake  maker,  frame  maker, 
it  is  the  same  thing,  but  to  my  generation,'  he 
says,  'it  isn't.  It's  a  modern  thing.  We  use 
computers.  We  use  the  best  microscopes  and 
stereo  microscopes.  Ultraviolet.  X-rays. 
Spectography." 

'  I  thought  I'd  set  out  to  lift  this  sort  of  smoke 
that  was  around  the  profession,'  he  told  me, 
'And  having  a  very  good  studio  which  has 
become  part  of  me  helps.'  His  studio  really  is 
beautiful.  Painted  white,  with  a  parquet  floor, 
it  is  full,  not  only  of  the  icons  and  paintings  he 
is  currently  working  on,  but  with  em- 
broideries, and,  a  collection  of  19th  century 
mahogany  lay  figures  and  artists'  paint  boxes. 

He  doesn't  live  there,  although  he  can  sleep 
on  the  gallery  if  he  needs  to,  when  particularly 
delicate  work  is  in  progress.  Hanging  from  the 
gallery  at  the  moment  is  the  15th  century 
Deecsis  he's  just  finished  restoring,  from  last 
year's  Hann  sale  in  New  York.  He  tells  me, ' It's 
the  masterpiece  of  the  collection,  seven 
magnificent  icons,  and  it's  the  only  Deecsis 
outside  Russia.' 

Stavros  is  the  secretary  of  '.h  recently- 
formed  Avenue  Studios  R»*.sid'  i't  ■«- 
tion.  'Artists,  we  don't  want  to  be  organised, 


but  we've  had  to.  We  have  to  protect  ourselves 
because  studios  have  become  all  of  a  sudden 
fashionable  places.  Rich  widows  from 
America,  they  want  to  be  here  because  it's  a 
wonderful  place  and  they  can  say  "Come  to  my 
studio".  The  only  thing  I  want,'  he  tells  me, 
gazing  round  his  tranquil  environment,  'is  to 
try  and  preserve  this  place.  It's  very  important 
to  have  your  own  studio,  to  have  your  own 
place  where  you  feel  happy,  and  when  you  put 
a  painting  into  it,  it  feels  happy  too.' 


Stavros  Mihalarias  is  here  surrounded  by  the  ,|  u 
works  he  is  currently  restoring,  and  his  wide 
range  of  materials. 


Stavros's  beautiful  studio  has  a  parquet  floor 
and  is  filled  with  his  collection  of  embroideries 
and  paint-boxes. 
Photographs:  David  Whyte. 
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MariamAzarm  &  Gerald  Bland 


ENGLISH  TASTE:  AMERICAN  FLAVOUR 

The  interest  in  English  art  and  decoration  of  the  18th  century  has  always  been  considerable 
in  America,  but  there  is  probably  no  better  reflection  of  this  taste  than  Westbury  House 


A  mere  twenty  miles  from  the  heart  of 
l\_  Manhattan  is  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
ions  of  furniture  and  pictures  of  18th  century 
England  to  be  found  in  America.  Although 
/ell  known  locally  for  its  acres  of  formal  and 
nformal  gardens,  the  house's  contents  have 
ended  to  be  dismissed  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
urn-of-the-century  lifestyle  enjoyed  by 
)rivileged  Americans. 

Westbury  House  was  built  as  the  country 
eat  of  the  late  financier  John  S.  Phipps  and  his 
inglish  wife,  Margaritta  Grace  Phipps.  John 
'hipps,  whose  father  Henry  S.  Phipps,  was  a 
o-founder  with  Andrew  Carnegie  of  the 
Jnion  Iron  Mills,  eventually  to  become  U.S. 
>teel,  epitomised  a  breed  of  American  whose 
spirations  went  beyond  mere  wealth  and 
)ower.  The  establishment  of  an  'English' 
ountry  house,  with  its  sense  of  tradition  and 
omfort,  was  one  outlet  to  which  they  were 
Irawn.  So  Phipps  set  about  the  construction  of 
IVestbury  House,  much  as  the  English  aris- 
ocracy  had  done  for  centuries  past.  In  this  he 
vas  inspired  and  abetted  by  his  wife,  whose 
;arly  years  were  spent  at  Battle  Abbey. 
;  The  site  they  chose  was  near  the  village  of 
Did  Westbury,  on  Long  Island,  then  primarily 
voodlands  and  small  Dutch  farms,  which 
provided  an  ideal  setting  for  an  Enghsh 
[ountry  house.  In  fact  this  district  was  to 
^ecome  well  known  for  its  manor  houses,  with 
heir  large  estates  and  varied  architectural 
tyles.  While  several  still  remain  in  private 
lands,  many  others  have  fallen  into  decline  or 
ave  been  divided  into  small  surburban 
evelopments.  Westbury  House  survives 
mong  the  best  preserved  of  them  all. 

From  the  inception  of  the  project  in  1906, 
ohn  S.  Phipps  worked  closely  with  the 
nglish  architect,  George  M.  Crawley,  to 
.nsure  a  continuity  of  style  throughout  the 
lOuse.  Not  a  single  detail  was  overlooked, 
iuite  often,  original  18th  century  English 
iecoration  and  architectural  elements  were 
employed.  When  these  were  not  available  Mr. 
I^rawley  enlisted  the  remarkable  Francis 
Derwent  Wood  to  reproduce  faithfully  17th 
ind  18th  century  English  designs,  which  are 
)ften  indistinguishable  from  their  original. 

The  house  itself  was  built  in  the  Stuart/early 
jeorgian  style,  in  red-brick  and  stone,  and 
ncorporated  the  innovation  of  a  steel  frame. 
3ther  novelties  included  a  hydraulic  system  on 
he  colonnaded  west  porch  added  in  1924, 
3ermitting  the  large  glass  panels  between  the 
;olumns  to  be  lowered  into  the  marble  floor 


/;  View  of  Westbury  House. 

2.  The  Dining  Room  is  oak  panelled  and 
contains  a  Georgian  style  dining  table,  eight 
George  II  carved  walnut  dining  chairs  and 
eight  matching  chairs  of  a  later  date.  On  the 
far  wall  hangs  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps 
by  Sargent  above  a  fine  George  III  mahogany 
serpentine  fronted  sideboard.  On  the 

during  the  warmer  season,  thus  creating  a 
spacious  outdoor  area. 

The  rooms  are  as  varied  in  architectural 
style  as  they  are  impressive.  Only  two  of  the 
rooms  reflect  the  17th  century  design  elements 
of  the  facade:  the  entrance  hall,  and  the  dining 
room  added  in  1917,  with  its  rich  oak  panelling 
and  carved  detailing,  some  by  and  others  in  the 
manner  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  These  are  more 
in  keeping  with  the  other  rooms  being 
reproduced  in  America  during  this  period. 
The  other  principal  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
are  mainly  Georgian  in  style ;  these  include  a 
double  cube  drawing-room,  two  panelled 
studies  and  an  enormous  ball-room  hung  with 
red  damask,  which  was  later  enlarged  for  the 
coming-out  party  of  Mr.  Phipps'  daughter, 
and  was  used  primarily  as  a  long  gallery  in  the 
manner  of  the  18th  century. 

The  first  floor  rooms  leading  off  from  a  large 
panelled  landing  are  very  much  Georgian  in 
feeling.  Two  rooms  hung  with  18th  century 
Chinese  wallpaper  are  filled  with  Chinese 
Chippendale  furniture  of  the  same  period. 
Another  room  is  hung  with  18th  century 
English  floral  wallpaper,  while  yet  another  is 
detailed  in  fine  Adam  style. 

The  Phipps'  primary  aim  in  this  project 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  creation  of  a 
comfortable  home.  For  although  filled  with 
important  furniture,  paintings,  and  works  of 
art,  this  is  a  house  in  which  it  is  easy  to  live. 
Every  room  features  several  pieces  of  contem- 


sideboard  are  a  pair  of  Chinese  Kangxi 
famille  verte  vases.  Flanking  the  window  are 
two  portraits;  one  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  Earl 
of  Shannon,  by  Reynolds;  the  other  of  Juliana, 
Countess  Skerrin,  by  Stephen  Slaughter. 
Below  the  portraits,  a  pair  of  parcel  gilt 
mahogany  sidetables  in  the  manner  of  William 
Kent,  support  two  pairs  of  glazed  biscuit 
Fu  Dogs,  Kangxi. 

porary  faded  chintz,  overstuffed  furniture, 
alongside  secretaires  by  William  Vile,  a  writing 
table  by  Thomas  Chippendale,  and  chairs  by 
Giles  Grendey.  In  these  elegant  rooms  hang 
family  portraits,  occasionally  self-portraits, 
and  portraits  of  pets,  interspersed  by  outstand- 
ing Gainsboroughs,  Reynolds,  Raeburns, 
Morelands,  a  Turner  and  a  Sargent.  The 
overall  effect  is  that  of  a  house  which  is  lived  in 
and  appreciated. 

The  gardens,  inspired  largely  by  Mrs. 
Phipps  in  remembrance  of  her  family  estate, 
have  included  extensive  stables,  a  golf-course, 
and  a  polo  ground  which  has  drawn  many 
notable  visitors.  There  are  also  vegetable 
farms,  greenhouses,  a  delightful  fairyland 
cottage,  and  a  bountiful  range  of  rare  and 
exotic  plants,  flowers  and  trees  around  the 
lakes,  pools,  flower  beds  and  winding  paths. 

Since  1959,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phipps'  daughter,  Mrs.  Etienne 
Boegner,  the  house  and  gardens  have  been 
administered  by  the  Old  Westbury  Foun- 
dation. The  Foundation  committee  and  the 
staff  are  seeking  actively  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  academic  world  and  the 
public  at  large,  in  the  house's  contents,  while 
still  preserving  Old  Westbury  House  and 
Gardens  in  its  original  state. 

7  he  house  and  gardens  are  open  to  the  public 
jrom  late  April  to  late  October  on  Wednesdays 
to  Sundays  10  a.m.  -  5 p.m. 
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3:  Mr.  Phipps'  Bedroom  features  18th  century 
English  hand-painted  floral  wall-paper,  two 
George  III  carved  burr  arm-chairs,  a  mid- 
18th  century  carved  mahogany  bed  and  a  late 
1 9th  century  marquetry  mahogany  inlaid 
wardrobe.  The  English  cut-glass  chandelier 
dates  from  about  1770. 

4:  George  II  carved  mahogany  secretaire 
cabinet  in  Mr.  Phipps'  study  attributed  to 
William  Vile.  Housed  within  is  a  collection  of 
Chinese  ceramics  including  a  glazed  biscuit 
figure  of  a  deity,  a  biscuit  vase  and  stand  of 
the  Kangxi  period,  and  a  pair  of  glazed  biscuit 
Kangxi  lion-form  vessels. 

S:  George  III  bombe-forme  secretaire  in  Mrs. 
Phipps'  bedroom.  Ormulu-mounted  and 
serpentine  fronted,  it  is  attributed  to  William 
Vile.  A  portrait  of  two  children  by  John 
Dowman  and  a  pair  of  19th  century  French 
ormulu  candlesticks  are  displayed  above. 


6:  The  White  Drawing-Room  is  a  perfectly 
proportioned  double-cube.  Featured  are  two 
portraits  by  Reynolds,  one  by  the  door,  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Murray,  the  other  over  the 
chimney-piece,  a  woman  painting  with  a 
cupid.  Between  the  two  Reynolds  are  Angelica 
Kauffman's  'Tancred  and  Clorinda' and 
T.  Stoddard's  'Opera  Minor'.  The  furniture 
includes  a  Georgian  spider-leg  tea  table, 
laden  with  Georgian  silver,  a  pair  of  George 
III  painted  mahogany  shield-back  arm-chairs, 
and  a  George  II  carved  mahogany  two  chair 
back  sette.  Illuminating  the  room  is  a  George 
III  cut-glass  chandelier  together  with  a 
matching  copy. 

Photographs:  Robert  Lorenzson. 
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Anna-Met  Chadwick 

JOHN  MAKEPEACE  AT  WORK 

John  Makepeace  has  established  a  reputation  as  an  original  designer  and  maker  of furniture. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  tried  to  make  the  craft  movement  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  the  20th  century. 


I 


rohn  Makepeace  is  a  modest  man  who  does 
I  not  wish  to  'make  history',  preferring  to 
mphasise  the  low  key  aspects  of  his  work, 
lowever,  Makepeace  has  made  a  distinctive 
nd  distinguished  mark  on  the  craft  movement 
nd  furniture  design  in  the  20th  century.  His 
uccess  has  been  based  on  his  skills,  both  as  a 
lesigner  and  craftsman  and  at  promotion  and 
narketing.  Inevitably,  his  abilities  in  the  latter 
ields  are  viewed  with  unease  by  the  more 
raditional  elements  in  the  craft  movement. 
Despite  this,  he  has  followed  his  own  road 
owards  distinction,  relying  on  his  natural 
iesign  sense,  his  high  level  of  craftsmanship 
^nd,  above  all,  on  his  desire  to  break  out  from 
he  restrictive  cul  de  sac  into  which  the  craft 
novement  has  driven  itself. 

As  a  child.  Makepeace  was  fascinated  by 
vood.  He  remembers  seeing  cricket  bats  being 
nade  in  Birmingham  and  collecting  the  offcuts 
>f  willow  and  bamboo  which  he  tried  to  carve. 
\  small  pen-knife,  his  only  tool,  quickly  cut  his 


hands  and  then  snapped,  becoming  a  sort  of 
chisel.  Undeterred  by  this  first  experience  and 
by  his  father's  desire  for  him  to  go  to  univer- 
sity, he  resolved  to  become  a  craftsman.  The 
desire  to  design  he  inherited  from  his  father,  an 
innovator  who  designed  cars  for  the  disabled. 
Makepeace  approached  several  leading  crafts- 
men to  try  to  become  an  apprentice.  They 
responded  with  scorn,  and  hinted  at  the  folly  of 
such  a  course;  Edward  Barnsley,  for  example, 
insisted  that  there  was  no  future  for  craftsmen 
and  the  best  the  young  boy  could  do  for  himself 
was  go  into  industry.  Finally  Makepeace 
persuaded  Keith  Cooper  to  take  him  on, 
despite  his  warning  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  an  adequate  living  as  a  craftsman.  Such 
was  the  depressed  state  of  the  crafts  movement 
during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

While  working  for  Cooper,  Makepeace 
began  to  establish  a  reputation  as  a  designer- 
craftsman.  Encouraged  by  family  and  friends, 
he  then  set  up  his  own  workshop  near  Banbury 


in  Oxfordshire.  This  venture  was  successful, 
encouraging  him  to  develop  in  new  directions. 
In  the  early  1970s,  the  economist  Clifford 
Barclay  proposed  to  him  the  idea  of  a  school  for 
craftsmen.  Makepeace  decided  to  finance  this 
new  project  by  selling  his  converted  barn,  and 
so  in  1976  he  was  able  to  buy  Parnham  House 
and  launch  the  school.  Today,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  this  Dorset  house,  which 
dates  back  to  the  12th  century,  should  have 
been  brought  back  to  life  by  Makepeace's 
family,  his  tutors  and  his  students. 

It  is  to  his  students  that  John  Makepeace 
hopes  to  pass  on  his  skills.  Twenty  attend  the 
intensive  two-year  residential  course,  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  with  wide-ranging 
interests.  Makepeace  believes  his  students  are 
highly  motivated  towards  success,  a  feature 
that  distinguishes  them  from  the  craftsmen 
and  women  of  the  past  who  traditionally 
turned  to  their  hands  for  a  living  either  because 
of  failure  in  commercial  life  or  in  pursuit  of 
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some  romantic  form  of  escapism.  The  students 
are  encouraged  to  be  self-sufficient  and  con- 
fident in  their  abilit}-  to  market  themselves  and 
their  work.  Under  the  guidance  of  Robert 
Ingham,  Principal  of  the  John  Makepeace 
School,  the  other  tutors  and  the  flow  of 
distinguished  visiting  lecturers,  students  work 
on  projects  with  realistic  time  and  budget 
restrictions,  learning  commercial  skills  as  well 
as  craftsmanship.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
luxury  of  believing  that  quality  or  hand- 
craftsmanship  alone  will  be  the  salesman. 

Makepeace  defines  his  role  in  the  school  as 
being  responsible  for  overall  direction  and 
policy,  for  promoting  contemporary  crafts  and 
industrial  design  and  as  an  example  that  a 
craftsman  can  earn  a  living,  without  com- 
promise. His  main  ambition  at  the  moment  is 
to  raise  sufficient  money  for  the  school  to  be 
able  to  award  scholarships  to  those  students 
who  cannot  afford  the  fees. 

The  house  itself  is  run  along  well  cstaL 


commercial  principles.  The  woods  that 
surround  Parnham  provide  some  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  workshops,  while  during  the 
tourist  season  up  to  600  visitors  a  day  tour  the 
house  and  help  to  increase  the  revenue. 
Collectively,  these  and  other  activities  help  to 
ensure  that  the  house  is  permanently  alive.  It  is 
a  part  of  Makepeace's  dynamism  to  believe  that 
the  craft  movement  is  a  living  part  of  history, 
and  so  there  are  continual  exhibitions  of  work 
by  contemporary  artists  in  the  house. 

Makepeace  also  believes  that  the  only 
criteria  for  craftsmen  are  excellence  and 
quality,  with  intellectual  and  physical  skill.  In 
his  own  workshop,  which  is  separate  from  the 
school,  he  employs  eight  staff  who  execute  his 
commissions.  From  here  the  Makepeace 
designs  emerge,  aiming  to  satisfy  the  client, 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  function  and  be 
*^aithful  to  the  materials  chosen.  Makepeace  is 
iccessful  because  he  is  able  to  combine  his 

cative  integrity  with  a  natural  understanding 


1:  Parnham  House,  Beaminster,  Dorset.  The 
home  of  the  Makepeace  school  and  workshop. 

2:  Laminated  ebony  and  nickel  silver  chess- 
player's chair  in  the  form  of  a  bishop's  mitre. 
Designed  by  John  Makepeace  and  made  by 
Andrew  Whateley,  1978. 

3:  A  work  table  inspired  by  Ruhlmann. 
Designed  by  John  Makepeace  and  made  by 
Derek  Christison,  1980. 

4:  One  of  a  pair  of  chairs  made  from  a  root  of 
burr  myrtle.  Designed  by  John  Makepeace 
and  made  in  his  workshops,  1979. 

5  &  6:  A  recent  commission  was  for  a  suite  of 
boardroom  furniture  for  British  Caledonian 
Airways.  Here  Makepeace  and  his  assistants 
assemble  the  furniture,  which  was  delivered  to 
Adam  Thomson,  Chairman  of  British 
Caledonian,  in  April  1981. 

Colour  photographs:  Dimitri  Kasterine. 

of  commercial  marketing.  Most  of  his  work  is 
sold  at  the  upper  end  of  the  market,  and  much 
of  it  is  specially  commissioned  by  companies, 
institutions  and  private  collectors.  However, 
he  prefers  to  see  his  work  in  use  and  not 
considered  as  purely  decorative  or  for 
investment.  This  utilitarian  attitude  towards 
his  skills  is  reflected  by  his  admiration  for 
Ruhlmann,  the  great  French  designer  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s  of  modem,  luxurious  but 
essentially  functional  furniture.  Makepeace 
would  like  his  work  to  be  part  of  a  clear 
historical  sequence,  developing  further  the 
principles  established  by  Ruhlmarm  and  his 
followers.  Inevitably  he  rejects  the  emotive  or 
sentimental  aspects  of  tradition.  While  re- 
specting the  skills  and  virtues  of  hand  work,  he 
sees  they  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  Modern 
machines  and  techniques,  veneers  and  modem 
finishes  do  not  necessarily  produce  inferior 
results.  In  fact,  rather  the  opposite  applies,  to 
judge  by  the  aesthetic  quality  that  Makepeace 
achieves.  Quality  is  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
number  of  hours  used  to  make  it.  Equally, 
technical  proficiency  alone  does  not  produce 
the  creativity  required  to  evolve  a  successful 
piece. 

Makepeace  is  a  man  who  has  given  to  craft 
the  distinction  as  an  art  form  that  it  has  so  often 
been  denied.  It  is  easy  to  be  convinced  by  his 
pursuit  of  a  highly  personal  vision,  his  ability 
as  a  designer  and  craftsman,  and  his  role  as  a 
promoter  of  crafts  on  an  international  scale.  It 
is  also  easy  to  understand  the  aims  and  value  of 
the  school,  even  though  the  long-term  effects 
cannot  yet  be  adequately  assessed.  By 
dynamism  and  ambition.  Makepeace  has 
revived  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for 
high  quality  custom  made  furniture  in  markets 
that  would  not  normally  have  considered  the 
creations  of  craftsmen.  For  this  reason  above 
all,  the  entire  crafts  movement  is  greatly  in  his 
debt. 
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In  its  latest  exhibition  of  Mughal  paintings, 
the  British  Museum  is  providing  yet  again 
a  magnificent  glimpse  of  the  splendours  of  its 
collections  of  Indian  miniatures.  These  treas- 
ures are  rarely  seen  by  the  general  public  due  to 
the  lack  of  exhibition  space,  the  most  recent 
occasion  when  some  of  the  masterpieces  were 
on  view  was  in  1976,  as  part  of  the  Festival  of 
Islam. 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  exhibition 
however,  the  selection  has  not  simply  been  to 
display  artistic  bravura  and  excellence.  Be- 
cause of  the  original  purpose  of  the  exhibitions 
in  Bradford,  it  is  an  important  landmark  in  the 
mounting  of  an  exhibition  for  sociological 


purposes,  by  emphasising  the  artistic  heritage 
of  a  minority  group  so  as  to  give  that  group  an 
insight  into  its  own  cultural  heritage  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  to  allow  others  to 
develop  a  respect  for  the  cultural  heritage  of 
that  group.  On  seeing  this  exhibition  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Bradford  City 
Council  did  not  achieve  its  objective  of  giving 
pride  in  their  historic  background  to  their 
population  from  the  Indian  sub-continent,  and 
of  showing  others  in  Bradford  the  cultural 
magnificence  of  Hindustan  which  aroused 
such  wonderment  and  admiration  among 
contemporaries  at  the  Elizabethan  and  early 
Stuart  Courts. 


PRINCELY  PAINTINGS 


Philippa  Vaughan 


The  themes  of  the  exhibition  were  chosen 
with  those  ideas  in  mind.  The  original  number 
of  about  fifty  paintings  which  formed  the  ' 
travelling  exhibition  has  been  expanded  to 
over  a  hundred,  with  a  few  three-dimensional 
objects  added  to  fill  the  cases. 

The  cultural  interests  of  the  Mughals  are 
shown  through  folios  from  the  vast  libraries  of 
works  on  history,  literature  and  religion.  The 
impressive  eclecticism  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  j 
(1556-1605)  whose  quest  for  a  faith  transcend-  ' 
ing  sectarian  divisions  of  Muslim  and  Hindu 
led  him  to  have  the  principal  religious  epics  i 
translated  into  Persian,  is  evidenced  by  the 
Razmnama  and  the  Dastan-i  Amir  Hamza. 


Paintings  from  Mughal  India,  on  show  at  the  British  Museum  until  20  September  1981 


1:  Teaching  in  a  Mosque,  c.  1610. 


2:  The  Emperor  Babur  reading,  c.  1605-15. 
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heir  pre-occupation  with  portraiture  is  fasci- 
tingly  depicted,  showing  the  many  purposes 
0  which  it  was  put  -  symbohcally  exalting  the 
)Osition  of  the  monarch,  strengthening  the 
lynastic  hnks  with  the  past  by  imaginary 
)ortraits  of  revered  ancestors  such  as  Babur, 
or  whom  there  is  no  known  portrait  tradition, 
»r  as  a  means  of  gaining  some  insight  into 
he  character  of  monarchs,  emissaries,  or 
ninisters  with  whom  the  court  had  to  deal. 
The  animal  studies  give  an  indication  of 
heir  interest  in  nature  and  their  devotion 
0  favourite  beasts,  while  on  a  lighter  note 
he  genre  pictures  of  ladies  of  the  harem  or 
)rinces  hunting,  balance  those  of  religious 


scenes  or  princes  visiting  ascetics. 

All  of  this  will  more  than  satisfy  the 
inquisitive  as  to  how  life  was  lived  in  16th  and 
17th  century  Hindustan  at  the  Court  of  the 
Grand  Moghul.  The  many  masterpieces 
selected  will  fascinate  those  more  interested 
from  an  artistic  point-of-view,  and  demon- 
strate the  artistic  excellence  of  the  court 
painters  who  can  take  their  place  among  the 
masters  of  the  world.  The  sheer  brilliance  of 
Kidr-Ilyas  rescuing  Prince  Nur  al-Dahr  from 
drowning  is  magnetically  inspiring,  and  the 
ability  of  painters  to  adapt  to  foreign 
influences  and  yet  produce  a  work  of  great 
force  as  in  the  copy  of  an  engraving  of  a 


painting  by  Isaac  Gillisz  Coninxlo  -  is  start- 
ling. 

But  this  was  the  tradition  established  by  one 
of  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  arts,  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  whose  personal  awe  for  the  ability  of 
the  painter  must  have  inspired  those  in  his 
atelier  to  even  greater  excellence.  'There  are 
many  that  hate  painting;  but  such  men  I 
dislike.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  a  painter  had 
quite  peculiar  means  of  recognising  God ;  for  a 
painter  in  sketching  everything  that  has  life, 
and  in  devising  its  limbs,  one  after  the  other, 
must  come  to  feel  he  cannot  bestow  individual- 
ity upon  his  work,  and  is  thus  forced  to  think  of 
God,  the  giver  of  life  .  .  .' 


3:  Equestrian  Deity,  possibly  Bellona, 
spearing  a  Ganges  crocodile,  17th  century. 

4:  Khidr-Ilyas  rescuing  Prince  Nur  al-Dahr 
from  drowning  in  the  Indus,  from  the 
Dastan-i  Amir  Hamza,  156 7- 1582. 


5:  Birds  by  a  pool,  18th  century. 
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Jenny  Rees 


COUNTRY  HAVEN 


Michael  Davis  relaxes  from  the  pressures  and  problems  of  shipping 
art  and  antiques  around  the  world  in  a  country  retreat  in  Wiltshire 


There  is  a  gentle  charm  about  Manor 
House  Farm,  in  the  Wiltshire  village  of 
Wootton  Rivers.  A  gaggle  of  geese  share  the 
front  lawn,  which  runs  down  to  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal,  with  a  ewe  and  her  two  black-faced 
lambs  and  the  air  is  sweet.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  master  of  the  house  can  be  in  his  Lon- 
don office  in  Kew  in  just  over  an  hour  by  belting 
up  the  M4,  or  that  ten  years  ago  this  comfort- 
able, busy  family  home  was  virtually  a  ruin. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  people  who  would 
even  have  dreamed  of  taking  on  the  trans- 


formation. Two-thirds  of  the  farmhouse's 
massive  thatched  roof  had  fallen  in  and  great 
holes  in  the  walls  exposed  the  interior  of  the 
mainly  15th  century  house  to  the  elements.  It 
was  hardly  a  snip  at  £58,000,  with  all  and 
everything  to  be  done,  but  Michael  Davis  is 
not  a  man  who  lets  obstacles  get  in  his  way. 
Now  33  and  head  of  Michael  Davis  Shipping, 
he  runs  a  vast  and  highly- respected  inter- 
national company  which  shifts  treasured  and 
valuable  collections  and  possessions  about  the 
world. 


He  was  determined  to  buy  the  house,  and 
remembers,  'We  were  looking  for  a  country 
cottage,  but  what  attracted  me  to  the  house  was 
its  proximity  to  work,  yet  in  this  completely 
rural  setting.  We  saw  it  in  August  and  it  was 
overgrown  and  wild  like  the  palace  of  Sleeping 
Beauty.  It  had  been  empty  for  a  couple  of 
years,  though  the  previous  tenant  had  tried  to 
live  there  in  one  room  and  a  curious  bathroom 
built  with  a  grant.  There  were  a  couple  of 
animals  in  the  cottages  but  otherwise  no  sign  of 
life.  I  could  see  the  potential  of  the  situation.' 

The  house  was  then  a  bizarre  mixture  of 
styles,  an  architectural  mongrel,  part  15th 
century,  with  a  Victorian  extension.  In  hisj 
researches  since,  Davis  found  that  it  had  oncej 
belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  who  haC 
left  it  to  Cambridge  University.  Favourec 
undergraduates  used  it  as  a  retreat  whilt 
working  on  theses. 
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He  bought  it  in  1973  from  the  university, 
ilong  with  outhouses,  now  turned  into  staff 
ind  guest  cottages,  nine  acres  of  land  and  then 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  entire  interior  of  the 
liouse. 

j  'So  many  windows  had  been  bricked  up  to 
avoid  window  tax',  he  remembers,  'that  we 
virtually  had  to  hold  up  all  the  outside  walls 
vith  steel  braces  while  we  blasted  them  out 
kgain*.  With  determination,  single-mind- 
idness  and  all  the  qualities  that  make  him  a 
successful  businessman  he  went  ahead  with  the 
ponversion.  'The  whole  thing  was  done  very 
buickly  because  I  found  a  local  builder  to  do 
the  job,  inserted  a  stiff  penalty  clause  into  the 
pix- month  contract,  and  he  was  out  of  here  in 
seven  months',  he  says. 

'  Out  of  the  chaos  emerged  not  only  a  rather 
large  country  cottage,  in  which  the  Davis 
family  now  live  permanently,  but  a  home  that 
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has  been  put  together,  lovingly,  with  each 
room  created  with  a  purpose  and  a  style.  Says 
Michael  Davis,  'The  structural  alterations  cost 
so  much  that  we've  had  to  be  economical  with 
the  furnishings.  We've  gone  in  for  decorative 
antiques  rather  than  quality.' 

The  house  divides  perfectly  into  three 
sections.  The  downstairs  living  rooms  are  all 
adjoining,  with  open  log  fires  and  with  views 
over  the  garden.  On  the  first  floor  are  four 
bedrooms,  each  with  a  bathroom,  designed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  visiting  overseas  clients  and 
friends,  and  the  top  floor,  which  has  a  huge 
playroom  under  the  eaves,  is  given  over  to  the 
children. 

Despite  the  space,  the  Davis's  favourite 
room  is  the  dining-room,  once  an  outside 
laundry,  with  stone  flagged  floor  and  a  huge 
chimney-piece.  Here,  South  African-born 
Carol  Davis  has  installed  a  blue  Aga  to  keep  the 


place  warm.  'It's  the  only  thing  that  worked  in 
here',  she  says,  'and  it  keeps  the  room  very 
cosy'.  Next  door,  the  kitchen  itself  was  once 
the  dairy  and  all  the  original  features  have  been 
kept. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  dining  room  was 
the  first  room  to  be  furnished  properly  that  it 
feels  like  the  heart  of  the  house,  the  chan- 

1:  Michael  Davis  on  horseback,  and  his  son 
Jonathan.  Manor  House  Farm  can  be  seen  in 
the  background. 

2:  The  Davis 's  entertaining  in  their favourite 
room,  the  dining  room.  This  was  once  an 
outside  laundry  and  has  a  stone-flagged  floor. 

3:  Michael  Davis  relaxing  in  the  living-room 
with  his  wife,  Carol,  and  children. 
Colour  photographs:  Dimitri  Kasterine. 
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delier  is  18th  centun-  English  and  the  long, 
inviting  oak  table  makes  entertaining  effort- 
less. 

The  house  is  filled  with  a  kind  of  magpie 
collection  of  oddities.  The  contents  of  a  church 
in  Bradford  have  been  broken  up  and  pew  ends 
and  railings  pop  up  sporadically  all  over  the 
house  and  blend  in  with  the  interior  timbering 
and  open  brick  and  stonework.  On  one's 
travels  around  the  house  one  will  come  across  a 
bidet  from  the  Paris  flea-market,  statues  from 
junk-yards,  Victorian  stained-glass  windows 
used  as  door  panels  and  antique  bathroom 
fittings  picked  up  at  random.  'We  have  things 
because  we  like  them',  says  Davis. 

It's  a  house  that's  not  only  a  home,  but  a  way 
of  life.  Says  Carol  Davis,  'At  first  we  thought 
we  could  manage  it  as  a  weekend  place,  but  the 
weekend  was  always  so  rushed  and  we  never 
had  time  to  settle  in.  So  we  moved  here  from  a 
flat  in  London  and  Michael  manages  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  here,  which  he  loves.' 

It  is  she  who  deals  with  the  four  dogs,  the 
sheep  that  has  been  bought  as  a  lawnmower, 
the  peacocks,  the  geese  and  the  bantams.  She 
also  hunts  with  the  Tedworth  and  they  have 
two  hunters,  an  eventer  and  a  donkey. 
Although  it  was  always  Carol  who  wanted 
horses,  Michael  Davis  began  to  ride  two  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  31  and  had  never  been  on  a 
horse  m  his  life  before.  He  now  gets  up  at 
6  a.m.  to  exercise  his  eventer  before  driving  to 


London  to  work  and  has  become  a  well-known 
figure  in  local  horsey  circles. 

The  Davis  life-style  is  domestic  rather  than 
grand  and  Carol  and  Michael  Davis  are  not 
people  given  to  taking  themselves  over- 
seriously.  They've  run  into  the  usual  problems 
that  face  newcomers  to  country  communities 
and,  says  Carol,  'I  think  we're  regarded  as 
being  a  little  strange,  particularly  as  I'm  not 
English. 

'I  don't  belong  to  the  Women's  Institute  and 
I  don't  go  to  church,  except  at  Easter,  and  I 
suppose  we  do  keep  ourselves  rather  to 
ourselves.'  She's  very  good  at  laughing  at  her 
own  mistakes,  like  trustingly  buying  what  she 
though  were  two  genuine  antique  stone  lions 
for  the  drive  gates.  'The  man  I  got  them  from 
assured  me  they  were  real',  she  says.  'But  about 
two  months  later  we  were  asked  to  ship  for 
someone  and  thousands  of  the  same  lions 
arrived,  so  I  realised  that  mine  were  in  no  way 
unique  .  .  .' 

She  also  bought  a  Victorian  letter  box  to  put 
in  the  drive  gates  for  the  postman  to  deliver  the 
mail  into,  but  recalls,  'I  soon  had  a  visit  from 
the  Post  Office  to  tell  me  that  I  had  to  block  it 
up  as  people  in  the  village  would  think  it  was  a 
real  letter  box  and  use  it.  So  that  was  rather  a 
failure,  too.' 

The  Manor  House  Farm  is  very  much  a 
place  where  Michael  Davis  can  relax  and 
breathe.  He's  a  highly  domesticated  person 


and  is  happiest  sitting  in  front  of  the  Aga,  his 
dogs  at  his  feet,  talking  to  his  children,  Sophie, 
5,  and  Jonathan,  4.  He  makes  time  for  family 
life. 

Not  a  country  person,  he  was  brought  up  in 
London,  where  his  father  had  a  musical 
instrument  shop  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road. 
When  his  father  emigrated,  when  he  was  18,  he 
went  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  France. 
There,  he  met  Carol  when  he  went  to  work  for 
Onassis  in  Monte  Carlo.  'She  was  the  typist', 
he  says,  with  a  smile,  'and  I  was  the  office  boy.' 

Later,  working  for  an  American  deep-sea 
diving  outfit  in  Monte  Carlo,  as  a  marketing 
manager,  he  was  transferred  back  to  London, 
taking  Carol  with  him.  But  soon,  he  left  and 
joined  a  container  leasing  company  as  UK 
manager.  'That  was  wonderful  training,  in 
retrospect',  he  says.  'I  had  one  hand  on  the 
'phone  and  the  other  on  the  telex  machine,  I 
got  very  good  at  it  and  had  to  decide  whether  to 
stay  there  or  launch  out  on  my  own.' 

His  own  business,  like  many,  began  through 
a  chance  encounter.  'Carol  asked  me  out  to 
dinner  one  evening  with  one  of  her  American 
clients  -  she  was  then  a  courier  -  who 
complained  endlessly  about  the  inefficiencies 
of  packers  and  forwarding  agents.  I  then  went 
out  and  bought  a  container  of  my  own  and 
started  up  from  a  flat  in  South  Ken.' 

From  the  flat,  he  offered  a  full  service  to 
American  dealers.  He  planned  itineraries, 
packed,  shipped  and  found  that  English 
dealers  were  very  much  on  his  side  as  he 
removed  antiques  swiftly  off  the  the  premises, 
and  so  his  name  spread.  Now  he  has  offices  in: 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  Hong  Kong  and 
Tokyo,  and  has  expanded  and  diversified  intoi 
travel  and  household  removals.  He  now  also 
offers  the  same  service  to  Europeans  in  the 
States  as  he  once  offered  to  Americans  in 
London,  and  in  1978  received  the  Queen's 
Award  for  Export. 

'That  was  somewhat  ironic',  he  says.  'I  was 
actually  exporting  30m.  dollars-worth  of  20th 
century  antiques,  that  is  reproduction  fur- 
niture, to  the  States  and  I  was  bringing  back 
about  Sim.  dollars-worth  of  our  own  quality 
antiques.  I'm  rather  pleased  that  it's  all  worked 
out  this  way.  I'm  not  exporting  our  national 
heritage,  I'm  bringing  it  all  back  home  again.' 


4:  Manor  House  Farm  with  its  massive 
thatched  roof  and  geese  on  the  lawn. 
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DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 


CHARLTON  PARK,  MALMESBURY,  WILTS, 
IS  A  GRADE  I  LISTED  JACOBEAN  HOUSE  WITH  SOME 
GEORGIAN  ALTERATIONS  MADE  IN  THE  1770s 
TO  DESIGNS  BY  THE  YOUNGER  BRETTINGHAM. 
CHARLTON  PARK  IS  SET  IN  25  ACRES 
OF  PARKLAND  AND  GARDENS. 
THE  BUILDING  HAS  BEEN  PAINSTAKINGLY 
CONVERTED  BY  PERIOD  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSES  LTD, 
61 HARCOURT  TERRACE,  LONDON  SWIO  9JP,  01-373  5180 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  CHRISTOPHER  BUXTON 
INTO  18  UNITS  FOR  SALE,  COMPRISING 
TOWER  HOUSES,  FLATS  AND  MAISONETTES. 
MANY  OF  THE  ROOMS  RETAIN  THEIR  GEORGIAN 

OR  JACOBEAN  CHARACTER,  WITH  MUCH 
HNE  PLASTERWORK,  PANELLING,  FIREPLACES, 
STAIRWAYS  AND  BALUSTERS. 


A  SPECIAL  PROMOTION  DESIGNED  BY  KENNETH  CARLSON 
PHOTOGRAPHED  AT  CHARLTON  PARK,  MALMESBURY,  WILTS. 

COMMISSIONED  FOR  AND  ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED 
BY  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  MAGAZINE. 


IDE:  CARPETS  BY  BOSANQUET  IVES 

ITAINS  BY  FIONA  CAMPBELL 

LLPAPERS  AND  FABRICS 
PALLU  &  LAKE 

bqUE  REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE  BY 
kER,KNAPP&TUBBS 

FAS  AND  CHAIRS  BY  JBD  FURNISHINGS 


LAMPS  BY  CHAPMAN  LIGHTING 

OBJECTS  FROM  ASPREY 

FIREPLACE  AND  STATUARY 
BY  CROWTHER  OF  SYON  LODGE^ 


PICTURES  FROMtELLA  9  AND 
THE  MANGSTE  GALLERY 

FLOWERS  FROM  THE  GREENERY^ 


THE  DRAWING  ROOM 

Carpet  by  Bosanquet  Ives 

'Bournville'  design  in  Belvoir  quality,  cut-and-loop,  pure  new  wool  Wilton,  69cm  wide.  Made  in  Britain  to  each 
client's  colour  specification.  Available  only  through  leading  interior  decorators  and  designers. 
Curtains  by  Fiona  Campbell  in  fabric  by  Pallu  b  Lake 
Curtains  in  'Trad  Street  Moire'  with  five  swags  linked  with  fishtails  and  long  tails  at  either  side,  lined  in  pale  coral  and 
bound  in  darker  coral  sungleam  chintz. 
Sofas  and  armchair  by  JBD  Furnishings 

'Bookey'  design  with  sprung  interiors  on  solid  beech  frames  with  feather  cushions  and  Dacron-wrapped  seat  cushions, 
all  close-covered  in  fabrics  by  Pallti  &  Lake.  Three-seater  sofa  (foreground)  in  'Macao';  four-seater  sofa  (right)  in 
'Thistle';  armchair  in  'King  Street  Stripe'.  Upholstered  Parson's  table  (top  picture)  also  by  JBD  Furnishings,  covered 
in  'Thistle'  to  match  sofa.  Skirted  table  (main  picture,  foreground)  covered  in  'Trad  Street  Moire'  by  Pallu  Ef  Lake. 
Antique  reproduction  furniture  by  Baker,  Knapp  b  Tubbs 

Breakfront  bookcase  in  mahogany  with  satinwood  banding  on  drawer  fronts,  and  English  crown  glass.  Mahogany 
butler's  tray-table  (in  front  of  fireplace).  Both  are  reproductions  of  18th-century  English  designs.  Rosewood  sofa-table 
(extreme  right),  inlaid  with  tulipwood  and  satinwood,  is  a  replica  of  an  original  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Hand-decorated 
tortoise  shell  finish  commode  (in  the  bay-window)  is  from  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs'  Alessandro  collection. 
Hepplewhite-style  elbow  chairs  flank  the  commode.  Black  and  gold  lacquer  chair  (by  fireplace)  is  copied  from  an 
original  in  The  Russell  House  in  Charleston. 
Lamps  by  Chapman  Lighting 

Crystal  wall-sconce  (left)  holds  five  candles,  one  of  a  pair.  Crystal  column  table-lamp  (centre)  with  brass  fittings. 
Floor-lamp  with  brass  shell-shaped  shade  extends  to  58  in. 
Objects  from  Asprey 

Including  (foreground)  opaline  cornucopia  (one  of  a  pair)  on  ormolu  and  alabaster  base,  and  George  III  ivory  tea-caddy 
(one  of  three)  with  tortoiseshell  stringing  lines  and  engraved  silver  plaque,  c.  1790.  Octagonal  lacquer  Regency  box 
from  Asprey's  antiques  department.  Also  from  Asprey,  the  Baccarat  crystal  urns  (holding  pink  and  white  flowers)  and 
candlesticks  (right),  the  lapis-lazuli  plaque  and  box  (on  butler's  table);  Thomas  Tompion  clock  (on  bookcase),  and 
ebonised  bracket  clock  by  Lupton  (on  sofa  table). 
Wallpaper  by  Pallu  b  Lake 
'Lascaux'  in  vinyl  (4.60m.  ■  68cm  wide). 
Statuary  by  Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge 

Enchanting  marble  figures  of  children  (19th-century  Italian)  in  bay-window, 

and  19th-century  bronze  toad  in  fireplace  (one  of  a  pair). 

Lithograph  from  Zella  9  'Carnations'  (above  chimneypiece)  by  Chloe  Cheese. 


THE 
DINING 
ROOM 


Furniture  by  Baker,  Knapp  b  Tubbs 

Sheraton-style  dining  table  with  mahogany  pedestals 
and  satinwood  top  inlaid  with  tulipwood.  from  a  1776 
original  at  The  Treasure  House,  Preston. 
Chippendale-style  mahogany  chairs,  mahogany  sideboard 
with  holly  inlays  and  mahogany  trolley  with  removable 
glass  tray-shelf  are  all  from  the 
'Historic  Charleston'  collection. 
Table-settings  and  objects  from  Asprey 
Dinner-service,  'Chef  d'Oeuvre'  by  Bernardaud  from 
Limoges,  after  an  18th-century  design  for  Emperor  To 
Tchen.  Matching  coffee  service  (left).  Cutlery  and 
flatware,  'Stuart'  sterling  silver  in  a  trefid  pattern  first 
made  in  the  1860s.  Silver  condiment  set  in  Queen  Anne 
style.  Glassware,  Baccarat's  'Harcourt'  crystal,  including 
decanters  (on  sideboard),  and  wineglasses  in  a  pattern 
first  made  in  1865,  and  later 
used  by  the  Vatican.  Silver-plated 
ice-bucket  and  double  champagne  cooler  (on  sideboard) 
by  Christofle.  Cache-pots  (with  tulips),  'Cathay'  by 
Havilland.  Pair  of  silver  George  III  style  candelabra, 
holding  four  candles. 
Curtains  by  Fiona  Campbell  in  fabric  by  Pailu  &  Lake 
Pull-up  curtain  in  'Picardie'  fabric  with  four  swags  and 
two  tails,  bound  in  green  sungleam  chintz. 
Wallpaper  and  fabrics  by  Pallu  b  Lake 
Wallpaper,  'Bukhara'  in  68cm  width,  4.6m  length; 
seven  colourways.  Seat  cushions  covered  in 
'Sea  Island  Poppy'. 
Carpet  by  Bosanquet  Ives 
Basle  quality  Wilton  in  pure  new  wool 
honeycomb  textured  loop, 
4m  wide  broadloom,  shown  here  in 
'Woodsmoke  and  available  in  eight  other  colours,  from 
'pading  interior  decorators  and  designers  only. 
Chimneypiece  by  Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge 
French  18th-century  chimneypiece  in 
white-veined  marble. 
Wall-sconces  and  planter  from  Chapman  Lighting 
Crystal  wall-sconce  lone  of  a  pair)  to  take  five  candles. 

Brass  planter  (on  chimneypiece). 
Lithograph  from  Zella  9 
'Two  Mirrors'  (centre)  by  Adrian  George. 


Three  Gouaches  by  Martin  Fuller 
'lowers  from  The  Greenery 
Wallpaper  trimmed  by  Peter  Topp 
Wallcoverings 
Wallpaper  hung  by  Alistair  Dickson  from 
Treliganus  Ltd. 


THE  STUDY 


Carpets  by  Bosanquet  Ives 

Tassitweed'  sisal  with  latex  backing,  in  4m  wide.  Available  in  different  textures  from  leading  furnishing  stores  and 


decorators.  Portuguese  rug  in  pure  new  wool  available  in  an  extensive  range  of  designs  and  colours,  from  leading  decorators. 

Sofa,  chair  and  footstool  by  JBD  Furnishings  in  Pallu  b  Lake  fabrics 
'Lucas'  design,  loose-covered  in  cotton  fabric  'Mitsuko'  by  Pallu  &  Lake.  Parson's  table  close-covered  in  same  fabric. 

Antique  reproduction  furniture  by  Baker,  Knapp  b  Tubbs 
Games  table  (foreground)  with  painted  chinoiserie  finish  and  inset  leather  top.  Faux-bamboo  chairs  in  Regency  style. 
Nest  of  two  tables  (one  far  left,  one  by  fireplace)  in  Louis  XVI  style  in  walnut  with  ormolu  mounts.  Secretaire 
(left  of  fireplace)  in  William  and  Mary  style.  Black  and  gold  lacquer  Coromandel  screen  in  far  right  corner. 

Mirror  and  lamps  by  Chapman  Lighting 
Brass-framed  mirror  with  bevelled  glass  (over  chimney-piece);  black-shaded  brass  floor  lamp  (left  of  fireplace)  and 

brass  and  black  candle-lamp  (right). 

All  objects  from  Asprey 

Including  George  III  tabls  globe  in  mahogany  by  Senex  (c.  1780);  overscaled  Staunton-type  chess  set  in  ivory 
(English,  c.  1850);George  III  jardiniere  in  brass-bound  mahogany  (by  fireplace);  Dresden  porcelain  teapot  (extreme  right). 

Firebasket  from  Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge 
19th-century  iron  and  brass  dog-gratp  Both  the  fireplace  and  the  wall  panelling  are  original  but  Crowther's 
can  supply  similar  fittings  fro    'heir  ey»<"  Ivc  ranij-.  such  as  the  19th-centurv  nh\'  panelling  of  Jacobean  style  (right). 

Watercolours  from  the  Mangate  Gallery 
Pair  of  still  lifes,  (abo/'  /  (right)  'A  Rare  Edition',  19"x  15",  by  Henry  Stacy- IVIarks. 
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THE  BEDROOM 

Carpet  by  Bosanquet  Ives 

Classic  velour  in  Dusky  Rose'  and  20  other  colours. 

Anso  X  nylon,  stain-resistant  and  anti-static,  12ft.  wide.  Available  from  leading  furnishing  stores. 
Curtains,  cushions  and  bed-furnishing  by  Fiona  Campbell  in  fabric  -    ^allu  b  Lake 

Lined  and  interlined  curtains  with  hand-gathered  headings  and  plaited  (it  -  icks,  frilled  pelmet  with  dropped  sides,  in 
'Structure'.  Bed-curtains,  pelmet  and  valance,  and  diamond-quilted  th'  .  .ver  bedcover  in  Sissi'. 
Chair,  footstool  and  tables  by  JBD  Furnishings 

Chair  and  footstool,  'Monique'  design,  loose-covered  in  'Florentine'  by  Pallu  &  Lake.  Window-tables  in  matching  fabric. 
Antique  reproduction  furniture  by  Baker,  Knapp  b  Tubbs 

Magnificent  four-poster  with  hand-carved  rice  design  copied  from  an  original  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 

Sheraton-style  mahogany  night-stand  (right  of  bed,  see  inset)  and  the  tall  chest-on-chest  (after  a  design  by  Thomas 

Elfe)  are  both  copied  from  Charleston  originals,  from  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs'  'Historic  Charleston'  collection. 

Serpentine  mahogany  chest  in  the  manner  of  Chippendale  (left  of  bed);  black  and  gold  chinoiserie  mirror  above  it. 

Wallpaper  by  Pallu  b  Lake 

'Amelie'  in  66cm  width,  4.6ni  length;  four  colours. 

Objects  from  Asprey 

Including  papier-mache  tray  (one  of  three),  signed  Promoli  Mansberg,  Church  St,  Liverpool;  pair  of  Herend  china  vases; 
Lalique  scent-spray;  silver  dressing-table  set  with  Chinese  motifs  in  Charles  II  style  (1915);  Mont  Blanc  fountain  pen 
(foreground)  and  Buffalo  desk-diary.  'Hortense'  breakfast  set  by  Bernardaud.  French  porcelain  clock  (inset). 
Lamp  by  Chapman  Lighting  (Left)  Porcelain  with  pleated  shade. 
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Asprey  h  Company  Ltd 

165-169  New  Bond  Street.  London  W1Y0AR 
(493  6767) 

Asprey's  shop  is  a  Bond  Street  treasure- 
house  of  fine  jewels  and  luxury  goods, 
including  fine  china,  glass,  silver,  leather 
goods,  antique  furniture  and  objets  d'art. 
This  year  is  their  bi-centenary.  Asprey 
Interiors,  16  Grafton  Street.  London 
W1Y  OAR  (629  2608),  is  the  newly- 
established  interior  design  and  decoration 
department. 


Baker,  Knapp  fr  Tubbs  Ltd 

26  King  Street.  London  WC2E  8JD 
(379  6366) 

Hand-crafted  reproductions  of  classic 
European.  American  and  Far  Eastern 
furniture,  now  available  in  this  country 
from  the  London  showrooms  of  this 
American  company.  Some  500  reproduction 
antiques  and  contemporary  pieces  are 
displayed  on  five  floors.  Customers  need 
an  introduction  to  the  showrooms  from 
their  interior  decorator,  architect  or  fine 
furniture  dealer. 

^   V    N  \ 


Bosanquet Ives  Ltd 

3  Court  Lodge.  48  Sloane  Square.  London 
SWIW  SAT  (730  6241) 
Suppliers  of  a  wide  range  of  fine  carcets 
from  high  quality  custom  made  Wiltons  in 
loop,  cut  and  loop  and  velvets,  to  exclusive 
stock  velvet  and  textured  broadlooms  and 
unusual  sisals.  Available  only  through 
leading  stores,  interior  decorators  and 
designers. 


Fiona  Campbell  Ltd 

259  New  King's  Road.  London  S 
(731  3681) 

Fiona  Campbell  is  an  imaginative 
designer  and  curtain  specialist 
highest  quality.  She  will  also 
undertake   overall   schemes  to 
individual  requirements.  All  the  v 
organised  in  her  own  workrooms  an 
noted  for  detailed  estimates  andj 
delivery.  | 


CHAPMAN«(S  (i^^ft^j^^a'O'ff   JBD  FURNISHINGS  pQlIU  &  IQ' 


Chapman  Designs 

26  King  Street.  London  WC2E  8JD 
(379  5366) 

Chan.;eliers,  table,  floor  and  wall  lighting 
and  decorative  accessories  encompassing 
antique  reproductions  and  adaptations  as 
well  as  transitional  and  contemporary 
stylinq.  Expertly  hand-crafted  and  finished 
with  proper  restraint  in  solid  brass, 
leather,  ceramic  and  porcelain,  comprising 
a  full  range  of  over  150  original  and 
innovative  designs.  View  by  appointment 
through  the  trade  at  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs 
showroom. 


Certrfcanon  Trade  Marv 

Pinv  new  wi  h 


International  Wool  Secretariat 

Wool  House,  Carlton  Gardens.  London 
SW1  5AE  (930  7300) 

The  Woolmark  ensures  that  products  are 
made  from  100  per  cent  pure  new  wool  and 
meet  strict  manufacturing  standards  ana 
quality.  Wool  Interiors',  published  by  the 
IWS.  is  a  helpful  countrywide  directory  of 
designers  and  decorators  using  wool 
products;  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
UK  Carpet  Marketing  Group. 


Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge 

Syon  Lodge.  Busch  Corner.  London  Road. 
Isleworth,  Middlesex  TW7  5BH  (560 
7978  7985) 

Third-generation  family  firm  specialising 
world-wide  in  English  18th  and  19th- 
century  statuary,  garden  ornaments, 
wrought-iron  work,  chimneypieces  and 
fire-grates  and  period  panelling.  The  Syon 
Lodge  workshops  will  restore  period  pieces, 
and  Derek  Crowther  will  accept  com- 
missions to  seek  out  special  items  for 
customers. 


JBD  Furnishings  Ltd 

13  Eccleston  Street.  Belgravia.  London 
SW1W9LX  (730  7951) 
Chairs  and  two-,  three-  or  four-seater  sofas 
in  twelve  different  styles,  designed  and 
manufactured  by  JBD  with  hand-made  solid 
beech  frames,  sprung  interiors,  Dacron- 
wrapped  seats  and  all-feather  cushions. 
Customers  may  specify  loose  or  close- 
covering.  Scatter  cushions  in  any  shape 
or  size  and  Parson's  and  skirted  tables  can 
be  covered  in  matching  fabrics  to  order. 


J .  Pallu  Et  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd  j 

18  Newman  Street.  London  W1 : 
(636  0615) 

Trade  specialists  in  fine  wallcoven 
furnishing  fabrics  from  simple  chif^ 
handwoven  silks  and  velvets.  In 
ranges  from  Zumsteg,  Jay  Yang,, 
Charming  and  wallcoverings  froif 
Campbell.  Brunschwig  EtFilsand  Ja 
as  featured  in  Charlton  Park.  A 
only  through  interior  decoratoi 
designers. 


MICHAEL  DAV 


TRELIGANUS  LIMITED  Mangate  Gallery  Zslla  9 


Treliganus  Ltd 

23  Crabtree  Lane.  London  SW6  (385  1654) 
Alistair  Dickson's  specialist  f  irm  of  boiiders 
and  decorators  offer  a  personal  service, 
executmg  all  refurbi^.H-e-^?  skills  to  an 
exacting  standard. 


MARTIN  FULLER 

58  Fentiman  Road.  London  SW8  1LF 
(582  7198) 

Modern  figurative  arti'' 
oils,  gouaches  .i 
can  be  seen  at  ' 

Christopher  Buxton  of  Pf    '  ■•  i 

Restorer  important,  but 
(our  magnificent  Tow'  •■ 
and  arrangements  ar> 
Rome  unit^  are  ttill  lor  ^rin 


Mangate  Gallery 

3  Chiswick  Lane.  London  W4  2LR  (995  9867) 
Specialists  in  English  watercolours  from 
1750  to  1950.  viewing  by  appointment  only. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available,  showing 
prices.  Cleaning  and  framing  undertaken. 


Zella  9  Art  Gallery 

2  Park  Walk.  London  SW10  OAD  (351  0588) 
Specialists  in  contemporary  etchings  and 
lithographs  by  leading  British  artists, 
framed  and  unframed. 


DESIGN 
FOR  LIVING 


Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Ltd  i 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road.  Kew.  Richmond  I 
TW9  4AU  (876  0434) 
Specialists  intransporting.  packing 
import  and  export  of  fine  arts  t 
int-erior  designers  and  contract  fui 
and  for  the  general  public.  Offices  ; 
York.  Los  Angeles.  Hong  Kong  and 

PctcrTopp 
Wallcoverings 

Peter  Topp  Wallcoverings 

343  Fulham  Palace  Road.  London  31 

(736  4821) 

Suppliers  of  wallcoverings  and  | 
including  full  range  by  Pallu  h  Lakf' 
paper  trimming  done  by  hand-mac 
rare  service  done  to  highest  standard  | 

THE  GREENERY 

4  Shepherd  Street.  London  W1  (4; 
Floral  designs  by  Barry  Spencer  ani 
Smart:   specialists   in   fresh  an( 
flowers,  and  will  make  up  any  de: 
customers'  requirements. 


ui 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PETER  WARNER 

I  Mditourt  TerrdLe.  London  SW10  9JP  (373  5180.  370  1465) 

>^Md  converts  them  into  residential  units  for  sale.  Charlton  Park  is  divided  into  18  units  for  sale  on  99-year  leases, 
•   'laisonettes.  Purchasers  pay  annual  maintenance  charges  ranging  from  f250  to  C450  p  a,  depending  on  the  size  ol 
. iiice  ol  the  common  parts  of  the  house,  including  the  fine  entry  cloister  and  panelled  entry  leading  into  the  great 


I 
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ING  MARK 
AND  PERIOD 


4  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Qing 
wares  will  be  on  view  at  S.  Marchant 
&  Son  from  12  to  24  July  1981. 

The  theme  of  S.  Marchant  &  Son's  summer 
exhibition  this  year  is  Qing  mark  and  period 
Tionochromes  and  enamelled  wares  often  re- 
ferred to  as  'Imperial'  wares.  The  exhibition, 
which  has  taken  five  years  to  assemble, 
comprises  68  items  in  all  with  Imperial  marks, 
including  doucai,  famille  rose  and  famille 
verte,  and  monochromes  ranging  from  the 
Kangxi  period  (1662-1722)  to  the  Guangxu 
period  (1874-1907).  There  is  a  fine  selection  of 
yellow-ground  dishes  and  a  number  of  iron- red 
pieces.  Marchant  has  purposely  excluded  blue 
and  white  wares  as  there  are  plans  to  devote  a 
future  exhibition  to  that  field. 

Of  particular  interest  is  an  unusual  Qianlong 
pink  graviata  vase  and  a  rare  Jiaqing  ruby- 
ground  graviata  bowl.  Among  the  mono- 
chromes is  a  superb  pair  of  gu-shaped  lavender 
Qianlong  vases,  and  of  similar  colour  and 
importance  is  the  pair  of  Yongzheng  dishes, 
identical  to  a  pair  in  the  Percival  David  1 
Elphinstone  Bequest.  There  is  a  fine  pair  of 
Kangxi  blue  and  yellow  dragon  dishes  and  a 
remarkable  green  and  aubergine  dragon  dish 
on  a  yellow  ground  with  the  mark  of 
Yongzheng. 

The  traditional  market  for  such  wares  has 
been  Europe,  and  Qing  works  are  to  be  found 
in  many  notable  Western  collections  such  as 
those  formed  by  Sir  Percival  David,  Elphin- 
stone and  Baur.  Several  pieces  in  this 
exhibition  are  similar  to  those  in  major 
collections  such  as  the  doucai  waterpot  which 
is  virtually  a  double  to  the  one  in  the  Baur 
Collection  in  Geneva.  In  the  last  ten  years 
Hong  Kong  has  become  a  significant  market 
place  and  there  has  been  growing  interest  in 
Qing  wares  from  Japanese  and  Taiwan 
collectors. 

I  Samuel  Marchant  founded  the  business  in 
1925  in  Cursitor  Street  in  London,  having 
himself  served  an  apprenticeship  with  an 
established  antique  dealer.  He  specialised  in 
Oriental  porcelain  and,  despite  being  bombed 
during  the  war,  carried  on  dealing  from  home 
until  he  was  able  to  open  a  new  gallery  in  Duke 
Street.  The  business  moved  to  its  present 
premises  in  Kensington  Church  Street  in  the 
1950s,  and  Richard,  who  now  runs  the 
business,  joined  his  father  in  1953. 

/:  Famille  verte  saucer  dish,  marked  Kangxi. 
Formerly  in  the  H.  M.  Knight  Collection. 

2:  One  of  a  pair  of  doucai  saucer  dishes  with 
lipped  rim,  bearing  seal  mark  of  Qianliong.  2 


II 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helfried  Krug  began  to 
collect  glass  after  a  chance  purchase 
during  a  wet  holiday  in  Holland  in  1952. 
Unable  to  go  swimming,  they  went  shopping 
in  the  Hague,  and  bought  some  pretty  glasses 
from  an  antique  shop.  Back  at  home,  in 
Mulheira,  they  bought  a  book  to  help  them 
identify'  iheir  purchase,  and  from  that  moment 
they  became  serious  collectors.  Today  the 
collection  includes  over  800  items,  ranging  in 
date  from  the  4th  century  bc  to  the  late  19th 
century'. 

Mr.  Krug  had  grown  up  with  glass.  His 
grandfather,  chief  engineer  to  a  Belgian  com- 
pany, was  involved  in  the  chemical  side  of  glass 
making,  ai  d  passed  on  to  his  grandson  a  small 
collectio'^;  of  antique  glass.  Later,  Krug 
himself  was  involved  in  the  glass  industry,  as 
President  of  Ruhr  Glass  from  1952-1959. 
However,  his  enthusiasm  for  collecting  soon 
dominated  his  professional  interest,  an  en- 
thusiasm greatly  encouraged  by  his  wife.  He 
recalls  with  amusement  how  excited  he  would 
become  when  his  wife  rang  him  at  his  office  to 
describe  her  latest  discovery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krug  are  dedicated  collectors, 
and  their  enthusiasms  span  many  fields.  Apart 
from  glass,  they  have  also  collected  netsuke 
and  snuff  bottles.  Their  decision  to  sell  the 
glass  collection  was  taken  with  difficulty,  but 
reflected  their  determination  to  allow  others  to 
enjoy  and  share  their  pleasures.  They  knew 
their  children  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  collection,  a  fact  they  regarded  as  sad  but 
inevitable.  From  their  own  experience  they 
know  that  the  greatest  pleasure  lies  in  forming 
a  collection  and  not  in  inheriting  one  already 
made. 

The  Krug  collection  will  be  dispersed 
during  four  sales  to  be  held  in  London  by 
Sotheby's.  The  first,  of  about  200  lots,  will  be 
held  on  7  July,  and  will  concentrate  on  glass  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  from  Germany, 
Italy,  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Holland. 


THE  KRUG  &IJOEWY 
COLLECTIONS 

Antique  glass  and  the  space  shuttle  would  seem  to  have  little  in  common,  yet 
both  feature  in  dramatically  different  sales  to  be  held  in  London  during jfuly. 


/ 

/ 


•  German  Reichsadlerhumpen,  1651. 

:  Mr.  Helfried  Krug. 

Left  to  right:  Saxon  goblet  and  cover 
graved  byjohann  Franz  Trumper,  mid- 
8th  century;  one  of  ten  Nuremberg  engraved 
Iver-gilt  mounted  case-bottles,  c.  1720; 
aeon  de  Venise' filigree  goblet  and  cover,  late 
6th  century,  probably  South 
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Netherlands;  Silesian  Hochschitt  goblet  and 
cover  by  Frederick  Winter,  late  17th  century; 
a  Potsdam  royal  goblet  and  cover,  c.  1 720. 

4:  Loewy  with  model  of  crew 's  quarters 
planned  for  ejection  from  the  shuttle  orbiter. 

5:  A  Loewy  study  for  the  shuttle  orbiter. 

6:  Model  of  Apollo  -  Saturn  V. 


Raymond  Loewy,  America's  leading  commer- 
cial and  industrial  designer,  has  been  working 
closely  with  NASA  since  1967,  as  their 
habitability  consultant.  During  this  period, 
which  culminated  in  the  successful  launch  of 
the  space  shuttle  in  April  1981,  Loew^'  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  interior 
design  and  planning  of  both  skylab  and  the 
shuttle.  His  role  was  to  impose  ergonomic  and 
human  conditions  upon  an  environment  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  entirely  clinical 
and  mechanical.  As  such,  he  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  physical  and  psychological 
comfort  of  the  crews,  and  thus  contributed 
towards  their  safety  during  long,  dangerous 
and  exotic  missions  in  alien  conditions. 

Loewry's  recommendations  influenced  not 
only  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  space 
craft,  and  the  leisure  and  relaxation  activities 
of  the  astronauts,  but  also  the  design  of 
helmets,  clothing  and  waste  disposal  systems. 
Throughout  this  period  Loewy  collected 
together  a  surprising  range  of  material 
associated  with  his  work,  a  highly  personal  and 
unique  archive.  These  Loewy  files,  which 
include  documentation,  drawings,  designs, 
models,  photographs  and  actual  pieces  of 
equipment,  form  a  unique  documentary 
record  of  American  space  exploration,  a  record 
not  even  surpassed  by  NASA's  own  collection. 

The  Loewy  files  will  be  sold  as  one  lot  at  a 
special  sale  to  be  held  by  Sotheby's  in  London 
on  the  evening  of  20  July. 
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Sue  Bond 

'It  is  easier  to  sell  a  property  for  £    million  plus  than  for  £200, 000  downwards 

Geoffrey  van  Cutsem,  Savills,  London. 


A particularly  desirable  property  on  the 
market  recently  in  Great  Britain  is 
Checkendon  Court  in  the  Oxfordshire  Chil- 
terns.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  archetypal 
miniature  country  estate  with  a  period  house  of 
the  16th/17th  centur\'  and  four  staff  cottages. 
45  acres  of  parkland  ensure  privacy  and  a 
degree  of  security,  a  key  factor  in  purchasing 
countn,-  property  these  days.  This  estate  has 
the  added  attractions  of  a  heated  swimming 
pool  and  a  hard  tennis  court,  but  one  of  its 
greatest  assets  is  its  convenient  position,  only 
40  miles  from  London  by  motorway. 

The  house  itself  is  in  good  repair,  has  been 
well  decorated  and,  if  perhaps  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  is  in  good  taste.  Some  modernisa- 
tion is  necessary  particularly  to  the  rather 
antiquated  kitchens  and  domestic  quarters. 
The  lucky  buyer  of  this  attractive  mini-estate 
should  expect  to  spend  about  £100,000  on 
'doing  it  up'.  Savills  expect  to  sell  Checkendon 
Court  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  £400,000  probably 
to  an  affluent  English  businessman  or,  of 
course,  a  foreigner.  After  all,  Checkendon 
Court  would  make  a  very  sensible  small 
business  base  by  using  the  cottages  in  the 
courtyard. 

Checkendon  Court  is  obviously  special  but 
as  Geoffrey  van  Cutsem  points  out  there  are 
certain  issues  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
considering  purchasing  a  property  in  this 
league.  The  following  elements  should  be 
considered  having  found  the  property  that 
seems  to  be  'it',  starting  with  position.  Mr.  van 
Cutsem  warns  that  one  should  never  spend  big 
money  on  a  property  unless  its  position 
justifies  it.  Too  often  people  over-improve  a 
house  above  its  station  and  then  when  they 
come  to  sell  are  disappointed  when  the  price 
fails  to  reflect  the  expenditure.  'The  best  house 
in  a  bad  area  is  always  difficult  to  sell' 
comments  Mr.  van  Cutsem.  Fifteen  years  ago 
security  would  not  have  been  so  important  but 
now  it  cannot  be  ignored  and  again  is  relative 
to  position,  preferably  a  private  secluded  one. 
Position  also  means  convenient  location  in 
terms  of  the  nearest  city  centre,  airport, 
motorway  and  station.  Assuming  the  house  is 
in  good  structural  repair,  the  running  costs 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  price.  Buying  a 
property  around  the  CVz  million  mark  usually 
implies  staff  wages  and  costs  such  as  central 
heating  and  the  annual  repairs.  Generally  the 
higher  priced  properties  have  been  better 
maintained. 

July  traditionally  marks  the  end  of  the 
summer  selling  peru -'t>'1  it  is  a  fitting  time  to 
examine  the  phenom    on  resulting  from  the 


J:  Checkendon  Court,  a  16th/ 17th  century 
period  house  in  the  Oxfordshire  Chiltems. 

current  recession.  There  are  very  few  proper- 
ties in  the  £400,000  upwards  range  and  they 
can  really  be  divided  into  two  categories:  the 
period  country  house  with  some  land  and  the 
'entertainment'  home  which  has  fantastic 
modern  facilities  such  as  is  found  on  the 
Wentworth  Estate  in  Surrey  and  St.  George's 
Hill,  Weybridge,  the  Beverley  Hills  of  Great 
Britain. 

Currently  houses,  preferably  period,  with 
land  are  in  demand  because  the  investment 
potential  of  land  is  greater  and  such  properties 
always  hold  their  value  whatever  the  economic 


2;  Checkendon  Court,  the  drazving-room. 


climate.   Potential  buyers  of  this  type  ofl 
£1/2  million  property  are  members  of  the  top' 
bracket  who  have  been  relatively  unaffected  by 
the  recession.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
buyer  of  property  in  the  price  range  of 
£100,000  to  £200,000,  typically  a  senior 
company  executive  or  professional  man  whose 
present  income  will  reflect  the  malaise  of  th 
economy.  However  this  is  the  area  of  th 
market  where  an  upturn  can  be  expected  by  th 
end  of  July  because  there  is  less  competitiol 
and  with  sensible  buying  an  area  where  one  cal 
expect  some  movement  in  the  market. 
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JOHN  D  WOOD 


Substanticil  villa  near 
4  bedrooms,  3  bathrooms,  separate 
flat,  swimming  pool.  $500,0( 


r  ^ 


AIN  -  COSTA  DEL  SOL 

m  D  Wood  in  associatpn  with  Promosql  Internatjonal  have  now 
largest  selection  of  vm^,  apartmients  and  plots  for 
,!  on  the  Costa  del  SolSVtces  from  about  £200,000  to£i 
iV  cost  inspection  flights  can  be  arranged. 
:ails  from  John  D  Wood,.ger"keley  Square  Office, 
■idon,(RefYS)r*^  '^,  ^ 

; ,  23  Berkeley  Square,  London  WIX  6AL.  TcL  01-629  9050.  Telex  21242 


>>  at  Edinburah.  Harncndcn. 


Martin  &  Pole,  John  D;  Wood  arc  in  the  Thames  Vj 


West  Sussex 

Pulborough  5  miles.  London  55  miles. 

A  14th  Century  Castle 
scheduled  as  an  Historic  monument 


3  houses  listed  grade  1  within  the  Castle  walls. 

Ottaee  and  about  1  1  Vd  arrp<;  of  HarHpn^i  and  P^c\r\nr\c^ 


■ 


428  acres  of  let  farmland  producing  £8600  per  annum. 


ibout  439  acres 

Joint  Agents:  / 
rksKMORh.  Pctworth  (  Id:  0798  42011 J  and 
•j4k  RUTLtY.  London  Office  ( Id:  01-629  S17I) 


y  +R   20  Hanover  Square      _  />oQO|  71 

LondonWlROAH  Telex 265384  vFl   VlXcJ  Qli  I 


HILTON  tHnK,  tooii^o  I  ON,  STAFFORDSHIRE     ABOUT  22  ACRES 

London  130  miles.  Birmingham  20  miles.  Coventry 38 miles.  Wolverhampton  3  miles.  MGlimiles. 
National  Exhibition  Centre  31  miles. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  QUEEN  ANNE  MANSION  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS  modernised  and  converted  for  use  as  Home  for 
Elderly  People  WITH  40  BEDROOMS 

Approximately  21 ,000  sq.  ft. 

Present  Use  Classes  include  Convalescent  Home, 
Sanatorium,  Childrens'  Home,  Nursing  Home. 


Administrative,  Institutional  or  Commercial  use  possibilities 
subject  to  Planning  Consent. 

ABOUT  22  ACRES 

OFFERS  IN  THE  REGION  OF  £325,000 

SAVILLS,  21  Horse  Fair,  Banbury,  Oxon. 
Tel.  (0295)  3535 


ESSEX,  SAFFRON  WALDEN 


ABOUT  1 9  V2  ACRES 


Audley  End  station  1  mile.  Liverpool  Street  50  minutes.  Mil  Smiles.  Bishop's  Stortford  9i  miles.  Cambridge  17i  miles. 


Outstanding  residential  site  with  planning  consent  for  a 
unique  Georgian  replica  after  the  style  of  the  Grade  I  listed 
Shortgrove  Hall,  set  in  mature  parkland. 

Detailed  plans  for  4  reception  rooms,  5/8  bedrooms, 
3/5  bathrooms. 

About  3000/5000  square  feet. 

Also  consent  for  staff  cottage,  garaging  and  stabling. 


Timbered  gardens  and  grounds. 
Paddock.  Mature  woodland. 
ABOUT  191/2  ACRES 

SAVILLS,  Country  Residential  Department,  5  Mount  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  London  W.I.  Tel.  01-499  8644 
SAVILLS,  136  London  Road,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Tel:  Chelmsford  (0245)  69311 


Completely  restored  and  redecorated,  George  Hamilton's  magnificent  pre-Civil 
War  antebellum  plantation  home  is  listed  with  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  16  charmingly  exquisite  rooms  on  137  rustic  acres  with  lake  and 
streams.  17  miles  from  Natchez. 
$1,200,000.  C81173.  Previews  Palm  Beach  (305)  832-7131 


Built  in  1840,  the  'Fitch-Gorham-Brooks  House",  in  Marshall  Michigan  is  a 
registered  historic  structure.  The  11 -room  mansion  has  5  bedrooms,  sitting 
&  family  rooms,  servants'  quarters.  Lovely  landscaping  by  Jens  Jensen.  Easy 
commuting  to  Lansing,  40  miles,  Ann  Arbor,  60  miles. 
$325,000.  075420.  Previews  Chicago  (312)  648-0313 


Luxurious  living  and  entertaining  in  this  palatial  8,200  sq.ft.  residence  in 
prestigious  "Little  Tuscany',  overlooking  Palm  Springs.  13  rooms  with  5  bed- 
rooms, huge  living  &  dining  areas,  game  rooms,  pool,  landscaped  grounds. 
Near  4-season  recreation,  shopping,  schools. 
$1,850,000.  071431.  Previews  Los  Angeles  (213)  937-0703 


"Birch  Hill  Farm",  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  has  been  meticulously 
restored  and  remodeled.  10  rooms,  4  bedrooms,  on  93  rustic  acres.  Serene 
and  private,  yet  minutes  from  famous  Lake  Sunapee  winter/summer  resort. 
Great  family  environment.  Air/bus  commuting  to  Boston. 
$500,000.  C52229.  Previews  Boston  (617)  482-4686 


Magnificent  Florida  Gold  Coast  retirement/vacation  retreat.  250-ft.  private 
beach,  boat  dock,  exceptional  landscaping.  10  huge  rooms  with  3  bedrooms, 
family  rooms.  Great  indoor/outdoor  living.  4  golf  courses,  recreation,  enter- 
tainment nearby  Palm  Beach,  10  miles. 
$1,950,000.  C81165.  Previews  Palm  Beach  (305)  832-7131 


Breathtaking  ocean  views  are  offered  from  this  gracious  5V2-acre,  20-room 
estate  atop  Watch  Hill,  near  Westerly  Rhode  Island.  15,000  sq.  ft.  of  living 
space,  7  bedrooms,  many  family  rooms,  servants'  quarters.  Near  recreation, 
schools.  Providence,  35  miles. 
$575,000  C52222.  Previews  Boston  (617)  482-4686 


A  wide  variety  of  properties... for  a  wide  variety  of  lifestyles. 
Luxurious  classic  estates... or  contemporaries.  For  a  permanent  home, 
or  vacation  retreat.  For  information  and  color  brochures  on  these  and 
other  fine  properties,  please  contact  the  Previews  office  nearest  you. 
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^^■P  CORPORATE  OFFICE:  Greenwich  Office  Park,  I 
Hp  Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830  (203)  622-8600 

REGIONAL  OFFICES:  Boston  /  New  York  /  Washington,  D.C.  /Palm  Bead 
Chicago  /  Denver  /  Scottsdale,  Arizona  /  Los  Angeles  /  Honolulu 


ANTIQUES  AND  COLLECTING       OTHER  SUBJECTS 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  S  HANDBOOK  OF  ANTIQUE  COLLECTING 

.rdispe' saCiie  a.^nabef  C3  giossaf"/  *of  the  coiieclof.  pro- 
'  1  '     esserfiai    authvtai^ve  irilormation  m  one  convenient, 

,'>-5'ed jrne  CH    tS.SS    320  page* 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS  Edited  by  Margaret  MacDonald-Taylor 
'nis  IS  a  compfehensive  relefence  guide  to  the  marks  on  British 
and   Amefican   metalwork.   British   and   European  ceramics, 
(arniture  and  tapestry  It  wilt  prove  m valuable  to  all  who  collect 
antiques  a^d  obiets  d  art     DM    t4.95    320  psget 
LOOK  AFTER  YOUR  ANTIQUES  John  FitzMaurice  Mill* 
A  complete'/  practical  guide  to  the  care  and  repair  of  everything 
from  furniture  to  sculpture  to  textiles,  mrntien  by  one  ol  the 
country  s  leading  antique  rettorers  The  entries  reflect  all  the 
(visdorr-i  and  inside  knowledge  o(  the  professional  restorer, 
^ese'ted  m  a  ii  rely  arK)  entertaining  way 
LA    teSO  IMpagM 

ANTIQUE  COLLECTING  FOR  PLEASURE  Edited  by  David  Coomb* 

Aith  o^er  900  photographs  this  t/00i»  a  superb  survey  of  the 
broad  range  of  collecting  that  is  enjo/ed  today  Useful  as  an 
overview,  indi*pen*able  a*  a  guide  to  market  value*,  this  i*  a 

lovely  txx>k  to  own 

AC  Hardback  tS.OO    Softback  C4.M    '  page* 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR  S  PICTU   <  OUIDf  TO  PRICES 
Edited  by  David  Coombs 

Antique  lirmtur*.  silver,  p'-'  es 
— this  highly  illuttrafe*}  -  ,  'or 

P/easure  cover*  all  the  higr  wd,  ,  1 
highly  illustrated  volume    PO   t7.M    i  '   .  • 


A  WOMAN'S  PLACE  Irom  casUe  to  collage  Marjorie  Filbee 

The  extraordinary  story  of  what  It  was  like  to  live  in  the  homes 
of  the  past  from  the  Roman  villa  to  the  Victorian  town  house 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  women  who  tended  them.  A  highly 
Illustrated  and  beautifully  written  book  by  the  author  of  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Country  Furniture     AW    £7.50    160  pages 
CLASSIC  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES  David  Burgess  Wise 
The  classic  cars  from  the  mid-twenlies  to  the  late  forties,  a 
cavalcade  of  memorable  names  and  stunning  shapes  from  the 
great  years  of  design  200  photographs  m  colour  and  black  and 
white  and  text  by  an  acknowledged  expert  make  this  an  unforget- 
able  tribute     CA    CS.SO    192  page* 
THE  JEEVES  COCKTAIL  BOOK 

A  lovingly  accurate  pastiche  ol  Wodehouse.  with  superb  period 
illustrations,  giving  cocktails  for  every  need  and  mood.  The 
perfect  present  for  Wodehouse  lovers  everywhere 
JC    U.9S   to  page* 
PLAY  THE  GAME  Brian  Love 

More  than  fr.^ty  beautiful  colour  games  from  the  Golden  Age  ol 
board  games  m  a  large  format  book  that  can  actually  be  played 
Complete  with  counters  and  rules     PO    U.50    M  pago* 
GREAT  BOARD  GAMES  Brian  Love 

Following  on  from  Play  tho  (jnmn.  more  auperb  game*  that  ca' 
be  played,  b.i'  if.iwn  irofn  ih  s  cenlury  Complete  with  counters 
and'uls*     OB    t(        M  page* 
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Name 


The 
ultimate 
"wish  book." 
Previews'  renowned 
catalogue  of  exciting  real 
estate  from  around  the  world. 
There  are  luxurious  estates,  award- 
winning  contemporaries,  historic  colo- 
nials, private  islands,  mountain  and  water- 
^       front  retreats,  European  villas,  horse  farms,  huge 
ranches,  and  investment  properties.     All  are  lavishly 
described.  Over  500  photographs,  many  in  color;  320  pages. 
Please   send   me  copies  of  the  Previews  Guide  at 


$15.00  per  copy.  Price  includes  interim  supplements.  For  outside  the  U.S. 
please  add  $8.00  for  surface  mail  or  $25.00  for  airmail. 
PREVIEWS  INC.   51-HQC  WEAVER  STREET   GREENWICH,  CT  06830  USA 
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(State) 
Country 
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Vlt 


The  world  renown  designer,  Charles  W.  Phillips  has  captured  the  romanticism  of  the  1930's  in  the  image  of  the 
legendary  540K. 

This  classic  vehicle  will  have  a  limited  edition  of  500.  Therefore,  only  a  select  few  will  ever  possess  a  "Berlina 
Coupe."  For  an  appointment  to  test  drive  the  Berlina  or  for  additional  information,  contact  Byron  R.  Cooper. 

Berlina  Motor  Car  Sales,  Division  of  Cooper's  Inc. 
561 1  Broadway,  Knoxville,  TN  37918  -  615-687-8303 
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>}orman  Adams 

1-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
^.ondon  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Vorks  of  Art 

rhos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

3  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
>1:  01-629  6176 

^aintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
ngravings  of  all  schools 

Vlaria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

62  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

cons  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
furniture,  ethnic  jewellery,  embroideries. 
Valuations  &  Restorations 

\renski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5pe 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

ine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
nonzes,  objets  d'art 

\sprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

65-169  New  Bond  Street, 
^ondon  wiyoar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
I^ables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures ,  fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass, 
objets  d'art  and  Faberge 

\i.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

19  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

31ond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

i3  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Fel:  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and 
culpture,  original  prints  and  graphics 

Sluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

jl-8  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

rel:  01-629  4018/3397 

priental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 


Irod  Gallery 

H  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 
el:  01-839  3871 
tables:  Brodart  London  swi 
Did  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ^m/^'  1981 


The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baio  gab 
Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries:  Ayrton,  Barye, 
Bourdelle,  Carpeaux,  Carrier  Belleuse , 
Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Maillol,  Moore, 
Plazzotta,  Rodin,  Wlerick 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints,  Oriental  Art 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and 
Americana.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  10-4 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 
20th  century  British,  European  and 
American  Artists  of  exceptional  merit.  Daily 
10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 

Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request. 
Dealer  in  Turkoman  Carpets  from  the 
presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian 
period  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces  and  accessories,  oak  and  pine 
room  panelling  and  garden  ornaments 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1Y6DF 
European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India, 
Africa,  South  East  Asia,  China  and  the 
West  Indies 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings, 
17th  and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian.  17th  to  19th  century  European 
Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro 
plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London  wiy  iaa 

Tel:  01-499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English 

enamels.  Papier  Mdche,  Tole,  Treen, 

Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and  prints.  Fine 

contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8  an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture, 
clocks  and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations 
and  restorations 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen 

Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 
marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 


tx 


S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 
Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 


Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings ,  Japanese 
screens  and  prints 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  ^737 


Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and Jine 
Modern  Silver 


Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialis  ing  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 


Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of  fine  china  and  crystal 
stockists  of  all  leading  collectors  items. 
Specialists  in  commemorative  plates  and 
mugs.  Send  for  full  colour  catalogue  stating 
interest 


Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  qdd 
Tel:  01-629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental 
Rugs  and  Carpets 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 

Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Armour 


Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01 -937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p. m. 
or  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
IHth,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours 
and  Drawings 


D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10 a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B.A.D. A.  Specialist  in  fine 
English  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Delftware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3hf 
Tel:  01-629  5161 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 

Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  by  appointment. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th, 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 

generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Philips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum 
quality,  British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8lb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil 
paintings  and  watercolours 

G.  T.  Ratcliff  Ltd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex  cm8 

3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr. 
Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8  7LN 
Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration,  frame 
repairs,  fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and 
screens,  black  glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too 
small  for  us  and  we  like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London SWI 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art; 
English  Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery; 
Paperweights  and  19th  century  Glass 
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Sc  Company 

ount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

-499  1784/1785 

9  E.  57th  Street, 

fork,  NY  10022,  USA 

nglish  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

'7th  and  18th  centuries 

m  Tillman  Ltd. 

fames 's  Street,  London  swi 

-839  2500 

tglish  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early 

entury  and  Quality  Reproductions  of 

^ePeriod.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 

ning  Room  Furniture 

y  Van  Haeften 

<e  Street,  St.  James's, 

n  swiY  6db 

-930  3062 

aster  Paintings,  principally  of  the 
and  Flemish  Schools 

D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

ompton  Road,  London  SW3 
:-589  8481/3398 

943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 
m  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
•dock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
glish  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

m  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

in  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

in  WC2A  IQS 

-242  3248/9 

ists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield 
.roughout  the  world 


Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wiF  lAF 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 

Yvonne  Willcocks  Antiques 

Chenil  Galleries,  Stand  22-25 

181  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-352  2123.  Evenings  01-789  4206 

African  Art,  Indonesian  Wayang,  General 

antiques 


Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 
Important  18th  century  English  and  *^ 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 


W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6  QU 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours ,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  Redchffe  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
We  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
secondhand  and  Antiquarian  Books  on  the 
history  of  science  and  technology 
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The  Opinion  page  is  for  readers' 
comments,  either  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  activities  and  events  in  the 
art  tcorld.  Please  address  your  comments  to 
the  Editor. 

New  Monograph  on  Cornells  Springer 

Dear  Sir, 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a 
monograph  on  Cornelis  Springer,  the  pre- 
eminent townscape  painter,  we  should  like  to 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  your  readers  in  tracing 
works  of  this  artist. 

The  work  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
mid- 1982,  is  to  be  entitled  Cornelis  Springer 
(1817-1891),  and  is  being  written  and  edited 
by  H.C.  de  Bruijn,  Dr.  J.H.A.  Ringeling  and 
Wim  van  der  Laan. 

The  authors  would  be  \try  pleased  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  possesses  works  by  Cornelis 
Springer,  or  who  has  any  information  on  his 
life  and/or  works. 

Please  contact  us  at:  Govert  Flinckstraat  17, 
1506  LK  Zaandam,  The  Netherlands. 
Telephone:  010-31-75-173955. 

Wim  van  der  Laan,  Zaandam, 
The  Netherlands. 


Calotype  Controversy 

Dear  Sir, 

The  disreputable  proceedings  which  evolved 
when  'The  Connoisseur  commissioned  three 
calotype  prints  which  duped  the  experts'  were 
not  made  less,  but  more  shameful,  by  the 
hypocritical  humbug  of  Isabelle  Anscombe's 
report  in  your  issue  of  May  1981. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  engage  in  such  antics 
if  there  had  been  a  true  desire  not  to  allow  'the 
science  of  photography  to  remain  obscure'. 

R.  Derek  Wood,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  interested  to  read  the  article  on  calotype 
photographs  in  your  May  issue  which  should 
be  of  great  value  to  collectors.  I  have  long 
believed  the  market  in  old  photographs  to  be 
risky,  having  been  created  by  a  number  of- 
dealers  largely  for  their  own  ends.  I  suspect 
that  later  prints  and  even  fakes  abound  but, 
more  important,  few  collectors  seem  to  have 
paused  to  consider  what  they  are  buying 
-  essentially  mechanically  reproduced  items 
bearing  at  best  the  finger-print  of  the  original 
photographer. 

Your  article  should  encourage  collectors  to 
think  harder  in  the  future  before  parting  with 
their  money. 

Robert  Anderson,  Harrogate 


KisiNQ  oajccxl 


'It  was  either  public  apathy  or  metal fatigue. " 


Information  on  Hyam  Myer 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  preparing  a  memoir  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  my  uncle,  the  artist  Hyam  Myer 
(1904-1978).  He  studied  at  the  Slade,  Munich 
and  Paris,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1926  and  1946,  was  a  member  of  the  London 
Group,  exhibited  at  Agnew's,  1931,  etc.  His 
work  was  reproduced  frequently  in  The 
Studio,  and  Drawing  and  Design.  He  taught  at; 
St  Martin's  1950-1975.  I  should  be  grateful  iij 
former  students,  colleagues,  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  owners  of  his  works  (most 
of  which  were  signed)  could  contact  me. 
Michael  Grosvenor  Myer,  34  West  End 
Haddenham,  Ely,  Cambs,  CB6  3TE 

Investment  File 

Dear  Sir, 

I  think  Mrs.  Waldstein's  objections  to  Tht 
Investment  File  arise  partly  from  a  misunder 
standing  of  its  purpose. 

No-one  would  dispute  that  prices  in  th( 
various  sectors  of  the  art  market  have  movec 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards  at  times  and  at 
different  rates  in  response  to  all  kinds  o! 
market  forces.  In  my  experience  those  wh< 
care  about  art  usually  appreciate  several  quiU 
different  fields  equally.  Suppose  a  collecto; 
wished  to  own  ancient  Greek  coins,  Im 
pressionist  prints  and  Sung  ceramics.  Wha 
could  be  more  reasonable  and  sensible  thai 
that  he  should  try  to  identify  which  field,  ove; 
and  above  its  aesthetic  values,  offers  thi 
prospect  of  strong  growth  in  value,  which  i 
the  least  hazardous  in  terms  of  forgeries,  whicl 
enjoys  an  efficient  two-way  market  and  ii 
which  are  dealing  costs  acceptable? 

It  is  of  course  the  dismal  performance  o 
most  conventional  investments  that  ha 
directed  attention  towards  the  markets  for  a 
and  collectables.  The  growi:h  records  in  the; 
markets  vary  from  spectacular  to  disastrou 
but  the  important  thing  is  that  an  analysis  < 
the  influences  at  work  over  a  period  ca 
provide  a  very  good  idea  of  what  buyers  ma 
expect  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  people  shoul 
not  choose  to  buy  art-objects  they  vali 
aesthetically  but  which  they  also  expect  i 
perform  well  as  investments.  Every  one  neea 
to  reckon  up  the  financial  consequences  c 
buying  in  these  markets.  In  helping  readers  t 
do  so  The  Connoisseur  is  providing  a 
objective  and  unique  service. 

Robin  Duthy,  Londo 

The  Connoisseur  in  August 

We  take  to  the  moors  for  the  Glorious  Twelft 
with  the  guns  of  Holland  &  Holland  and 
traditional  shooting  party.  We  will  also  vis 
Hoghton  Tower  and  Sissinghurst,  a  Londo 
apartment  designed  by  David  Hicks,  and 
private  collection  of  Iranian  textiles.  Th 
marine  paintings  of  Charles  Brooking,  prj 
cision  clockmaking,  and  the  furniture  of  N«| 
York  State  will  help  to  make  I^he  Connoissei 
in  August  an  enjoyable  holiday  companion. 


I'ruiird  in  ':,,,,f  fir,' 
(intrh  '  \  u 
CoTldltiiir, 

rem/ld.  In 

mutilated  (ouatuui, 


>'ihk.  Agi'/it<i  in  Canada ,  Thr  W'm.  Dannoa  Siilmrriplioa  Sen  ire.  Lid.  Sole  agents  for  Australia  and  .\eir  Zealand,  (io 
irn,  Centra'  \eiis  A(/enry  Lid.  (l/nidon  .\f/enls.  Cordon  <{•  Colrh  Lid.),  Hifjt/inholham  A-  Co.,  in  Homhay  and  Calvul 


'ml  in  sold 
'iij  II  ay  of  Trad 
'III, fined  rarer  by  ii  v 


irdon  & 
Ilia. 

f.rt  to  the  folloii  inij  ronditions:  Thai  it  shall  not,  ii  ilhant  Ihe  ii  rilirn  ronseni  of  the  /mhlishers  first  yiren,  be  lent, 
/•pt  at  the  full  retail  price  ofL^.tJO;  and  that  it  shall  mil  lie  lent,  resold,  hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a 
'iiiie;  or  affixed  Io  or  as  pari  of  ami  iiubl  iralion  or  adi  ertisniii.  lilerarii  or  iiirtorial  matter  ii  hatsoerer. 


An  outstandingly  important  example  of  English  furniture  of  the 
Chippendale  period  -  a  carved  mahogany  secretaire  cabinet.  Circa  1765 

Width  43r  1 10.5  cms.        Depth  2U"54  cms.       Height  89^"  227.3  cms. 

A^pm^Arc  f\f  TliA  (Kritich  AntlrtnA  Pl^^^l^^f  A 


the  great  American  Art  Gallery  for  great  American  Art 

J^ENNEDY  GALLERIES 


J^ENNEDY  GALLERIES 

^  %  \hM'\s\\cr  o\  The  American  Art  J oiirndl 

40  West  57th  Street  (5th  Floor)  New  York  10019  (212)  54l-%()() 
^        Monchiy  -  I  'ritlay  9:30  -  5:30;  Saturday  by  appointment  only 


Rare  San  i    i.  in.  Color  Biscuit  Porcelain 
Figure  of  a  Taoist  Scholai 
Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  period,  1662-1722  A.l  ). 
Height :  9  inches 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  G  illER 

ESTABUSHEO1910  WORKS  or  : 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M    Ti«E  QUEEN 
GOL.OSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  ft  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  a<  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


prey 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
M    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THF  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY   a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


^^^^^  /  ^/i7/ 


Pair  fine  quality  French 
ormolu  mounted  vases.  Circa  1830 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR  TEL:  01-493  6767 

;ilternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1 
^®'®9'  'I  Aipr.       /   ''.erteva.  40  fue  du  Rhone.  Geneva  Telex  25110 

Telephone  28  72  77 


E  Y  V  I  N  D 

EARLE 


TWELVE  CALIFORNIA  MASTERPIECES 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

OPENING  SEPTEMBER  ELEVENTH 
134  MAIDEN  LANE    SAN  FRANCISCO   C  A  L  I  F  O  R  N  I  A  9  4  1  0  8 
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A  Heritage 
or  Hospitality 


Spend  a  day  in  the  country  viewing  a 
treasury  of  English  antique  furniture, 
silver  and  decorative  accessories.  The 
Wahefield-Scearce  collection  is  housed 
under  one  historic  roof  with  the  unique 
Shops  of  Science  Hill  and  the  charming 
dining  room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your 
day  in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its  elegance, 
its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of  hospitality  the 
South  has  perfected.  Whether  you  are  a 
casual  visitor  or  a  connoisseur,  we 
anticipate  your  visit  with  pleasure. 

A  magnificent  1 8th  Century  Chippendale 
Canopy  bed  with  cluster  column,  foot  posts 
and  blind  fret  canopy  with  hangings  of  English 
Chintz 

c-l780-England 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL(C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
S02-633-4382 

DIREa  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFRELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES 

Member  of  the  Art  and  ArKique  Dealers  League 
of  America.  Inc.  Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue,  ss.oo. 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 

liuiirpur.ili-il 


Dictionary 

ofthe 
Belgian  painters 

born  bolween 

1750^^1875 


This  reference  book,  indispensable  to 
those  interested  in  art,  collectors  and  art 
historians,  takes  the  format  of  a  thick 
dictionary  (size  25  x  19  cms)  and 
comprises  the  names  of  1,750  Belgian 
painters,  born  between  1750  and  1875,  each 
with  a  bibliography.  The  book  is  enhanced 
by  approx.  1,150  illustrations,  including 
250  in  colour.  There  are  two  editions:  one 
in  French  and  the  other  in  English. 
The  selling  price  of  this  book  is  £86/$178 
plus  £2/$5  Forwarding  cost 


ORDER  FORM  Kustlaan  163.  Le  Zoute. 

to  be  sent  to  Editions  Berko,  Sprl       B-8300  KNOKKE-HEIST  1. 

BELGIUM. 

I  would  like  to  receive   

 copy(ies)  of  the  Dictionary  of  Belgian  Painters 

□  in  English  □  in  French,  at  the  price  of  £86/$178  per  issue  plus 
£2/$5  forwarding  cost. 

1  enclose  a  cheque  for  

I  transfer  the  amount  of  to  account  number 

476  512061 1-73  at  the  Kredietbank. 

Please  invoice  me  and  my  V.  A.T.  number  is  

Name  


Address  

Country  

Dale:  Signature. 


Aupjst  1981 

The  Connoii«eur  (I  S  I'S  563-320) 
Setond-f.lM" 


Vol.  207  No.834 

'  My  by  I  hr  .Natiunal  Mm)(h/iiic  ( 'oiripaiiy  I  .muted,  National  MaKa/mc  i  ioust,  72  Kroadwick  Street,  London  wiV2BP,  England. 
*  York,  N  V.  Siil)M  rijition  price :  ii.s.  a.  and  posscHBiorw  $48.00  for  one  year.  (°anada  J.S.S.OO  for  one  year. 
1  (.»iii«»iei  -  tend  3579  forma  to  I'hcConnoisMur,  I'.O.  Box  BI0120,  DcsMoincs,  Iowa  50350. 


AUCTION 

Wednesday,  September  23  at  7  p.m. 

Old  Master,  19th-  and  20th  Century  American  &  European  Paintings 


JOHANN  GEORG  MEYER  VON  BREMEN  (German  1813-1886) 
Two  Proud  Mothers 

Signed  Meyer  von  Bremen,  inscribed  Berlin  and  dated  1867 
Oil  on  canvas       15^/*  x  IS-V*  inches 


ETIENNE  PROSPER  BERNE-BELLECOUR  (French  1838-1910) 

Before  the  Duel 

Signed  E.  Berne-Bellecour  and  dated  1879 
Oil  on  canvas      52 'A  x  39%  inches 
Exhibited:  Paris  Salon,  1878 


EXHIBITION 

Sat.,  Sept.  19, 10  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Sun.,  Sept.  20,  noon-5  p.m. 
Mon.,  Sept.  21,  9  a.m. -7:30  p.m. 
Tues.,  Sept.  22,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue, 
including  post  sale  list  $11  in  the  US,  $16  in  Europe 

William  Doyle  Galleries'  standard  charge  to  the  Seller  will  be  a  commission  ol  10% 
in  addition  to  the  10%  premium  paid  by  the  Buyer  as  part  ol  the  purchase  price. 

Vfilliam  Doyle  Galleries 

175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 

We  are  interested  in  the  Purchase  and  Consignment  of  15th-early  20th  Century  paintings  and  prints. 
10%  commission  with  no  extra  charges.  Please  contact  Susan  Powell. 


FRANCISCO  DOMINGO  Y  MARQUEZ  (Spanish  b.  1842) 
The  Cavaliers'  Concert 

Signed  Domingo,  inscribed  Paris  and  dated  1883 
Oil  on  panel       24  x  20  inches 
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A  very  fine  GEORGE  IV  1 8  ct  gold  SNUFF  BOX,  made  in  LONDON  date  1 822,  maker  JOHN  LEE  III  who  worked 
in  Noble  Street,  Foster  Lane  E.G.  The  box  measures  31"  x  21"  x  1"  and  is  in  pristine  condition. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  tine  country. 


S.|.SHRU^E 

~OUUjN  43  museum  street  LONDON  WCI  a  ILY  TEL  01  4052712  NEWYORK  104EAST57thSTREET  NEWYORK  10022TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers  Association  of  America 


MALLETT 

BY  AFPOOmtENT  TO  THE  IXTE  QUEEN  MAKY 


An  extremely  line  and  iinportant  pair  of  18th  ceiitLuy 
C^hinesc  cloisonne  vases  with  magnificent  flowers  witli  jade 
leaves  and  agate  berries.  C'hincse  circa  1  7W. 
Height  r  11"  Maxinnwa  dianiefci  2'  i" 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WtY  oBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  74"  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  oBS  and  at  BOURDON  >IOUSE,  a  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  W.Y  iLj 


"The  Rug  Merchant" 
Ettore  Forti 
19th  century 
Canvas  size:  21"  x  33" 
53.5  X  83.5cm. 
Outside  Frame:  32J"  x  44^' 
82.5  X  112.5cm. 


"In  Toronto" 
Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Constant  Artz,  Guiseppe  Aureli, 
N.  H.  J.  Baird,  Sir  F.  Brangwyn,  E.  C.  Barnes,  Edgar  Bundy, 
J.  Chelminski,  Vincent  Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A,,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Pierre  O.  J.  Coomans,  Auguste  Daini,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw, 
R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East, 
Dietz  Edzard,  E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski, 
Edouard  Frere,  Edourd  Garrido,  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A., 
Paul  Grolleron,  W.  Hendriks,  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  de  Hagemann, 
Georges  Haquette,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  Paul  Hughes,  David  James, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  Henry  Lerolle,  J.  C.  Maggs, 
Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  Hans  van  Meegreren, 
M.  Moretti,  Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker,  James  Peel, 
H.  Davis  Richter,  George  Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Ferdinand  Roybet, 
Philip  Sadee,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  H.  Hugues 
Stanton,  C.  Stoiloff,  Charles  Stuart,  J.  Thors,  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat, 
E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Maurice  Wilks, 
and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  41 6-921  5322 
Areacode:416 
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^iare  St^&^A  and  G)ntmenia£  cJlitkr^  c/fUrua/of^ 


candlesticks  by  Paul  Lamerie,  London,  1713. 
Height:  6.25  inches. 
Weight:  48.75  ounces. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Trtrphonr:  01-629  6261    Trlegraphic  AddrfSi  "Euclase  London  W.l" 


WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


PAUL  STORR 


Magnificent  Soup  Tureen  date  1 798 
Weight  1 35  troy  ozs. 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS       CHANCERY  LANE        LONDON        WC2A  IQS 

Telephoned  -242  3248/9    Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1 QS 
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RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
MAYFAIR 
LONDON  W1  Y  5FE 
Telephone: 
01  -493  5288 


Decorative  Late  1 9th  Century  Chinese  Carpet  with  dark  blue  background  &  beige, 
pink  &  pale  blue  flowers,  leaves  &  ducks. 
Size:3m  X  2.52m 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  AugUSt  1981 
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A  silver  sculpture 
on  a  bronze  base  overlaid  with 
silver,  height  23^4  inches. 
Makers  Hancock  and  Co., 
date  Victoria,  1865. 


The  sculpture  depicts  a 
group  of  ancient  Britons, 
inspired  by  a  Druid, 
awaiting  the  landing  of  the 
Romans  at  Pevensey  Bay. 


112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W1A  2JJ  TELEPHONE     01-734  7020 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN' 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO  LTD,  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown 
Jewellers 


Important  American  Art 

FENN 

GALLERIES  LTD. 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralta 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

505/982-4631 


Fenn  Publishing  Company  is  seeking 
paintings  and  biographical  information  for 
forthcoming  books  on  Taos  artists: 
Joseph  H.  Sharp,  Leon  Gaspard,  and  E.  L  Blumenschein. 


GEORGE  CATLIN1796-1872 


Beggars  Dance  of  Teton  Sioux  1832  wotercoior  6V4"xioV2" 


BY  APPOINIMENT  TO  OV  APPOINIMf  NI  10 

HU  IMt  QUEEN  HM  OUEENELlZAeETM  rnt  QUEENMOtMEfl 
SILVERSMITHS  0  JEMaEBS  JEIMHESS  6  SIlvtsSMITMS 

C4BRINGT0N  ft  CO  IID  CARHINOION  0  CO  LTD 

LONDON  tONOON 


A  teapot  by  Benjamin  Smith, 
date  William  IV,  1830. 


Silver  from 
the  reign  of 

William  IV 


A  tea  caddy  in  the  Chinese  style, 
height  6  inches.  It  is  one  of  a  pair 
.y  Edward  Farrell,  date  William  IV,  1832 
%Dd  1836. 


A  table  snuffbox  by 
Nathaniel  Mills,  Birmingham, 
length  33/4  inches, 
date  William  IV,  1834. 
The  lid  is  engraved  with  a 
Presentation  inscription 
ofl836. 


(.Altiii;  -(j  i        All  AsbouaLf  of  Mappiii  &  VVcljb 

2'  Old  Bond  Street,  ^ondon  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727      ESTABLISHED  1851 


Russian  enamel  tea  service. 
Maker:  Ivan  Saltikoff. 
Moscow  1895. 

In  the  original  fitted  case  of  the  retailer  -  ' 
Ovchinnikov.  j 

I  ( ^  Salional  ^ 
I  'Jytders 

\  rjnc.  / 


Edward 
Hopper 

.J  (188:>-iy()7) 

4h  Trees^ 
if    East  Gloucester 

Watcrcolor.  14  x  inches 
Ca.  19^28 

Signed  and  inscrilx'd: 
Edward  Hopper/f  iloiicesler 


Our  current  catalogue 
American  Paintings, 
1850-1950 
is  now  availal)le 
at  $7.00  post  paid. 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc.  7... 


Cables  BERRY  HILL  NEW  YORK 
nil  Avenue,  at  57lh  Street.  New  York  100-2^2  •  (21-2)  371-fi777 

Member  i)f  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America .  Inc. 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

MemberoftheBAUALtd. 


38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.  i.        Telephone:  c  1-629  4 195 


An  excellent  FLEMISH  Verdure  Tapestry  panel,  c.  1700,  shewing  a  verdant 
scene;  superb  colours  and  condition,  finely  woven  in  naturalistic  tones  of  green, 
ochre,  ivory  saffron,  brown  etc.  in  silks  and  wools.  Edged  with  gold  and  blue 
galoon  border:  3'  7^  x  5'  8"(1.105  x  1,72m) 


Important  floral  still  life  by 
BalthaserVANDFR  A':! 


Abundantly  illustr.  catalogue:  DM  15 
Tel.  0711/60  80  00-60  80  02 

RT 

UCTION  BBi^H 

22nd-24th  September.  Inspection  19th-21st 
September  (Sunday  also)  from  1 1  a.m.  to 6  p.m. 
ANTIQUES— important  FAY  "ENCES— antique  fur- 
niture—PAINTINGS  incl.  old  and  more  recent  masters 
ASIATICA— COLLECTOR  CARPETS— including 
those  from  estates, 

Stuttgarter  Kunstaukionshaus  Morikester,  17-19 

DR.  FRITZ  NAGEL  D-7000  STUHGART 


A  Harlequin  Pembroke  Table 


Christie's 


Geneva 


Record  Prices  for  Faberge 

in  Geneva 
on  12  May,  1981 


Giltmounted  hardstone  perfume 
bottle,  sold  for  Sfr.  60,000 
(£13,700) 


Enamelled  silver-gilt  barometer, 
sold  for  Sfr.  65,000 
(£14,750) 


Hardstone  figure  of  Faberge's 
"Dvornik",  sold  for  Sfr.  320,000 
(£73,500) 


All  sold  in  a  record  breaking  specialised 
Faberge  sale  totalling  Sfr.  3,300,000 
(£765,000)  for  127  lots. 

The  next  sale  of  Faberge  is  scheduled  for  November  1981  in  Geneva. 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 

Dr.  Geza  von  Habsburg,  Christie's.  8  Place  de  la  Taconnerie, 
CH  1204  Geneva.  Tel:  (022)  28  25  44 

or 

Alexander  Solodkoff,  Christie's.  8  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SWl  Y  6QT.  Tel.  (01)  839  9060 


Christie's.  Fine  Art  Auctioneers  since  1 766 


Eva  Rosenstand 
& 

The  Danish 
Embroidery  Centre 

Does  embroidery  fascinate  you? 

At  the  Danish  Embroidery  Centre  there  are 
thousands  of  designs  to  excite  and  inspire. 
The  beginner  and  the  expert  will  be  equally 
pleased.   You  are  invited  to  enjoy  browsing; 
or  send  for  four  colour  catalogues: 

Eva  Rosenstand  Clara  Weaver  90p  post  paid. 
The  Danish  Handcraft  Guild  70p  post  paid. 
Permin  Design  70p  post  paid. 
OOE  70p  post  paid. 

World  wide  mail  order  requirements 
receive  prompt  attention. 

The  Danish  Embroidery  Centre  Ltd. 
The  Old  Rectory,  Claydon,  Ipswich, 

Suffolk  IP6  OEQ. 

Tel:  (0473)  830340 


Ummi 


i;■^ig■^■^J 
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Two  events  in  July  have  served  to 
concentrate  the  mind  upon  the 
nature  of  patronage  today.  In 
London,  the  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Tate  Gallery  were 
published,  an  event  made  mem- 
orable by  a  combination  of 
unusual  factors.  The  new  exten- 
sion will  house  the  Turner 
Bequest,  a  collection  of  290  oil 
paintings  and  thousands  of  water- 
colours  and  drawings  that  has 
never  been  displayed  satisfac- 
torily since  the  painter's  death. 
To  be  named  the  Clore  Gallery, 
the  building  will  be  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  financier  Sir 
Charles  Clore,  whose  family  has 
funded  the  entire  project.  This 
represents  a  major  breakthrough 
in  Britain,  where  public  in- 
stitutions have  been  notoriously 
slow  in  following  the  American 
pattern  of  raising  private  finance 
for  public  projects. 

Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Clore  bequest,  the  Tate  has 
responded  admirably  by  com- 
missioning James  Stirling  to 
design  the  building.  Stirling  is  an 
architect  of  extraordinary  para- 
doxes. A  lion  in  the  United 
States,  the  recent  recipient  of  the 
Pritzker  Prize,  the  ultimate  acco- 
lade in  his  profession,  he  is  still 
little  known  in  his  own  country. 
Stirling  has  designed  major  build- 
ings in  Houston,  New  York,  and 
at  Harvard  since  1979  but  the 
Tate  extension  will  be  his  first 
building  in  London.  Like  any 
revolutionary  architect,  Stirling 
arouses  extreme  reactions:  for 
this  reason  alone  the  Tate  com- 
mission is  a  bold  act  of  patronage. 

Patronage  of  a  different  kind  is 
reflected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment's acquisition  of  the  private 
collection  of  paintings  formed  by 
the  late  Count  Seilern.  By  ju- 
dicious and  intelligent  manipula- 
tion of  recently  introduced  tax 
laws,  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Cezanne,  Degas,  Manet,  Rubens, 
Tiepolo,  Claude,  Diirer,  Rem- 
brandt, Michelangelo  and  others 
will  be  on  permanent  public  view. 
Inspired  official  patronage  of  this 
type  could  have  far  reaching 
effects.  It  could  weaken  the 
position  of  the  auction  houses  as 
the  major  means  of  disposing  of 
important  private  collections, 
and  ultimately  reduce  the  signifi- 
cance of  London  as  a  centre  for 
the  art  maker. 


ABC 


MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  mss.  accompanied  by  photographs  suitable  for  reproduction.  Although  due  care  is  taken  the  publishers  do  not  accept  responsibility  for 
MSS.  or  photographs  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner's  risk.  The  Editor's  decision  is  final  in  all  editorial  matters. 


Thefts 

During  the  night  of  18-19  Januan* 
1981  thieves  broke  into  Temple 
Newsam  House  in  Yorkshire  and 
stole  a  collection  of  81  snuff 
bottles.  Just  over  a  month  later, 
on  26  Februar}-,  the  house  was 
raided  again,  presumably  by  the 
same  thieves,  who  this  time  took  a 
collection  of  gold  boxes  worth 
over  £400,000.  To  date,  nothing 
has  been  recovered.  Temple 
Newsam,  a  mansion  set  in  park- 
land, is  part  of  Leeds  City  Art 
Galleries,  and  is  well  known  for 
its  collection  of  paintings,  works 
of  art,  contemporan,-  crafts  and 
fashion. 

The  Leeds  museums  have  been 
visited  bv  thieves  before.  A  year 
ago  the  entire  contents  of  a  room  in 
one  museum  were  taken,  includ- 
ing furniture,  clocks  and  por- 
celain. In  this  case,  everything 
was  recovered,  thanks  to  the  sharp 
eyes  of  a  porter  in  Christie's  in 
London  w^ho  recognised  some  of 
the  stolen  items  when  they  were 
advertised  for  sale  after  they  were 
pictured  in  a  museum  journal. 
The  thefts  at  Leeds  highlight  the 
security  problems  that  museums 
and  collections  open  to  the  public 
have  to  face.  Total  security  and 
public  access  are  incompatible, 
and  so  compromises  have  to  be 
made,  some  of  which  are  directly 
benericial  to  the  thief. 

At  first  sight,  the  two  Temple 
Xewsam  thefts  would  seem  to 
suggest  a  rather  inadequate  atti- 
tude towards  security.  However, 
this  is  actually  far  from  the  case  as 
the  house  is  protected  by  a  very 
sophisticated  system  that  in- 
cludes pressure-sensitive  alarms. 
Furthermore,  the  system  was 
changed  after  the  January  break- 
in.  There  was  also  a  high  level  of 
co-operation  with  the  police,  with 
the  result  that  British  ports  and 
airports  were  notified  and  Inter- 
pol involved  w  ithin  an  hour  of  the 
discovery  of  the  theft.  Despite 
this,  the  police  are  not  optimistic 
about  their  chances  of  recovering 
the  property.  They  feel  that  it  has 
probably  all  been  taken  abroad, 
partly  because  small  objects  of 
high  value  are  so  easy  to  trans- 
port. All  the  gold  boxes  could 
have  been  carried  in  a  briefcase  or 
a  large  handbag.  They  also  feel 
that  in  this  case  the  professional- 


ism of  the  thieves  reduced  con- 
siderably the  potential  effective- 
ness of  the  security  precautions. 

Museums  and  public  collec- 
tions are  always  at  risk,  par- 
ticularly when  faced  by  well 
informed  and  highly  professional 
thieves.  All  security  systems  are 
vulnerable,  particularly  when 
attacked  by  adversaries  who  ha\  e 
time,  money  and  knowledge.  It  is 
relatively  straightforward  to 
study  the  systems  used  in  a 
building  that  is  regularly  open  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  not  hard  for 
an  informed  thief  to  identify  the 
most  desirable  and  most  easily 
marketable  objects.  At  the  same 
time,  many  museums  have  rather 
inadequate  security  because  of 
shortage  of  money  which  affects 
both  the  level  of  manning  and  the 
use  of  sophisticated  electronic 
techniques.  There  is  also  an 
understandable  but  nonetheless 
unfortunate  feeling  in  many  mu- 
seums that  modern  methods  of 
electronic  surveillance  are  against 
the  public  interest.  Despite  staff 
shortages  and  the  increasing 
difficultv  in  finding  suitable 
personnel,    there    is    still  the 


reliance  on  the  old-fashioned 
wardens;  their  presence  may 
make  the  public  feel  more  at 
home,  but  they  are  no  match  for 
the  modern,  sophisticated  thief. 

Equally  understandable,  but 
even  more  unfortunate  is  the 
desire  in  many  museums  to  avoid 
adverse  publicity  at  all  costs. 
Thefts  are  therefore  frequently 
not  reported  at  all,  or  are  reported 
in  a  very  tardy  manner.  The  close 
relationship  between  Temple 
Newsam  and  the  police  that 
enabled  international  action  to  be 
taken  so  quickly  simply  does  not 
exist  in  many  museums.  This 
attitude  naturally  makes  the  task 
imposed  on  the  police  well  nigh 
impossible,  for  the  property  will 
generally  have  left  the  country 
before  any  action  can  be  taken. 
The  successful  recovery  of  stolen 
property  is  always  dependent 
upon  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  information.  Newspapers, 
television  and  all  other  media  can 
contribute  by  publicising  thefts  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Howsver, 
normal  channels  of  publicity  are 
powerless  when  museums  impose 
unreasonable  levels  of  secrecy. 


I 

There  are  certainly  some  that 
seem  to  think  it  more  important  to 
protect  their  staff  than  the  objects 
in  their  care. 

One  of  the  best  safeguards 
against  thefts  from  museums  and 
collections  open  to  the  public 
should  be  the  fine  art  and  antique 
trade  itself.  Details  of  stolen 
property  are  regularly  circulated 
by  the  police,  who  know  that  a 
good  proportion  are  likely  to  ap- 
pear sooner  or  later  on  the  market . 
Many  dealers  realise  that  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  look  out  for  stolen 
property  but  unfortunately  there 
is  a  fairly  significant  criminal 
element  in  the  art  and  antique 
trade.  Also,  there  is  always  a 
fanatical  or  unscrupulous  collec- 
tor somewhere  who  is  prepared  to 
buy  the  most  well-known  or  fami- 
liar objects  without  asking  too 
many  questions. 

The  events  at  Temple  New^sam 
are  by  no  means  exceptional.  A 
number  of  other  museums  in 
Britain  have  suffered  losses  re- 
cently, including  the  Ashmolean 
in  Oxford.  This  trend  is  bound  to 
continue  as  knowledge  about  the 
rising  value  of  works  of  art 
becomes  more  widespread.  At  the 
same  time,  many  thieves  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  just  how 
vulnerable  museums  and  public 
collections  can  be  and  how  readily 
marketable  many  of  the  objects 
on  display  are.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  police,  adequate 
security  would  mean  taking  small 
and  valuable  items  out  of  the 
display  cases  each  night  and 
locking  them  in  a  safe,  a  task  quite 
beyond  the  manpower  resources 
of  most  museums.  Ultimately  a 
museum  is  no  different  from  a 
bank,  jewellery  shop  or  any  other 
public  building  that  offers  a  great 
temptation  to  the  criminal,  and  so 
it  should  be  prepared  to  make  use 
of  the  most  advanced  security 
systems.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
money  spent  on  security  each 
vear,  and  a  little  less  on  objects 
would  at  least  help  to  ensure  that 
those  objects  are  likely  to  remain 
in  the  museum's  possession  and 
accessible  to  the  public. 

(U-ft) 

(lold  boxes  from  the  I'ulford 
collection  stolen  recoitly  from 
I'emple  Xeusam  House  in 
\  orkshire,  both  made  in  Pans 
bet7Leen  1760  and  J7S0. 
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Childe  Hassam  Graphics 

Until  18  October  1981 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
1285  Elmwood  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 

Childe  Hassam,  1859-1935,  is 
known  primarily  as  an  American 
Impressionist  painter,  and  his 
work  most  closely  resembles  that 
of  French  painters  of  the  period. 
Yet,  at  the  age  of  56,  he  became 
involved  with  etching  -  during 
the  first  year  alone,  Hassam 
produced  62  etchings.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  drew  and 
printed  subjects,  usually  Ameri- 
can and  often  New  England,  that 
he  had  formerly  painted.  From  its 
own  collection  and  as  the  inaug- 
ural presentation  in  its  newly- 
constructed  Print  Corridor,  the 
Albright-Knox  Gallery  is  pre- 
senting nearly  50  prints  and  two 
chalk  drawings  from  the  prolific 
career  of  Childe  Hassam. 

The  Saltillo  Sarape 

5  August  -  20  September  1981 
Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art 
1130  State  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  California  93101 

The  uniquely  beautiful  Saltillo 
sarapes  of  Northern  Mexico  claim 
a  fascinating  history  of  merging 
cultures,  arts,  crafts  and  weaving 
techniques  which  result  in  one  of 
the  great  achievements  in  the 
history  of  textile  arts.  The 
Saltillo  sarape  was  developed  in 

(Bight) 

Childe  Hassam.  Old  Warehouses, 
Portsmouth,  1915,  etching,  5'/2  X 
7  inches.  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Gift 
of  Mrs.  Childe  Hassam. 


(Above) 

A  bold  cut  Japanese  stencil 
showing  the  crane  and  the 
tortoise,  symbols  of  longevity. 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Northern  and  Western  Mexico, 
and  although  its  beginnings  are 
not  exactly  known,  the  late  18th 
century  marks  the  apogee  in  its 
weaving.  The  Saltillo  was  a 
useful  and  prized  possession  as 
well  as  a  sought-after  collector's 
item.  Its  many  uses  were  depicted 


(Bight) 

Classic  Saltillo  sarape,  late  18th 

century,  wool  and  cotton, 

94  X  65  inches. 

New  Worlds  Arts  Collection. 

by  artists  of  the  period,  with 
horsemen  -  vaqueros,  caballeros 
and  charros  -  among  the  greatest 
users  and  admirers. 

During  Mexico's  struggle  for 
independence  in  the  early  19th 
century  the  Saltillo  sarape  was 
associated  with  the  native  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries  and  became  a 
symbol  of  'Mexicanismo'.  The 
end  of  the  Mexican  War, 
1846-1848,  also  marked  the  end 
of  the  classic  Saltillo  era  and  its 
time-consuming  artistry.  It  did 
not,  however,  end  the  burgeoning 
Saltillo  industry.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  19th  century  the 
Saltillo  sarape  became  an  almost 
fabled  textile  for  marketing. 
In  the  American  Southwest  - 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California  -  it  was  the  object  of 
many  trading  transactions.  Many 
of  the  woven  Indian  garments, 
blankets  and  rugs  were  influenced 
by  the  Mexican  prototypes  of  50 
or  100  years  before.  Today,  there 


is  a  renewed  interest  in  the  rich 
Mexican  and  Indian  legacy  of 
weaving  and  textiles.  This  exhi- 
bition is  a  tribute  to  the  artistry 
and  skills  of  these  craftsmen  and 
includes  examples  of  Rio  Grande 
and  Navajo  weaving,  as  well  as 
post-classic  Mexican  sarapes.  It 
is,  however,  the  classic  Saltillo 
sarape  of  the  18th  and  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  which  remains 
the  focal  point  of  this  fascinating 
exhibition. 
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35th  Edinburgh  International 
Festival 

16  August  -  5  September  1981 

Promising  the  public  a  spectacu- 
lar month,  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival forges  its  way  into  its  35th 
year. 

It  is  an  exciting  month  with  a 
wide  range  of  exhibitions,  drama, 
opera,  dance  and  music.  Edin- 
burgh becomes  alive  with  art, 
starting  with  the  opening  process- 
ion of  the  participating  com- 
panies, which  helps  to  create  the 
carnival  atmosphere.  The  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  welcome  the  gaiety, 
and  the  income,  from  the  artlovers 
and  foreign  tourists,  who  increase 
in  volume  each  year.  The  only 
danger  with  Edinburgh  is 
'overkill'  -  one  has  to  be  careful  to 
pace  the  visit,  as  there  istheoppor- 
tunity  to  see  a  performance  from 
9.00a.m.  to  12p.m. everyday. 

The  Fringe  drama  is  also  an 
important  part  of  the  Festival, 
with  companies  coming  from 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bristol  and 
the  National  Student  Theatre. 
Here  some  of  Britain's  leading 
young  actors  can  be  spotted  on 
their  way  to  Stratford  and  the 
National  Theatre.  The  estab- 
lished theatre  companies  include 
the  National  Theatre  performing 
Tom  Stoppard's  new  play  'On  the 
Raz7le',  Birmingham  Repertory 
Theatre  and  Haymarket  Produc- 
tions and  three  foreign  theatre 
companies  from  France,  Greece 
and  Rumania.  Dancing  their  way 
to  Edinburgh  is  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  and  the  London  Contem- 
porary Dance  Theatre  showing  a 
new   ballet   bv   their  talented 


Artistic  Director,  Robert  Cohan. 
Music  is  well  represented  by  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 
giving  the  first  performance  in 
Edinburgh  of  Bach's  'Saint  Mat- 
thew Passion',  and  by  the  BBC 
Symphony,  the  National  Youth, 
the  Polish  Chamber,  the  Scottish 
Chamber  and  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras.  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  the  King  Singers,  the 
Cologne  Opera  and  Scottish 
Opera  complete  the  distinguished 
list  of  recitals  and  concerts. 

There  are  also  several  excellent 
exhibitions  including  works  from 
the  United  States  never  pre- 
viously exhibited  in  England. 


American  Abstract 
Expressionists 

13  August  -  12  September  1981 
City  Art  Centre 
and  Fruitmarket  Gallery 
Market  Street,  Edinburgh 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was 
looking  at  a  beaten  copper  box 
entitled  The  Lovers,  I  was  forced 
to  reconsider  my  conventional 
approach  to  art.  The  work  of  the 
American  Abstract  Expression- 
ists demands  the  self-same  up- 
heaval of  traditional  aestheticism. 

Abstract  art  in  the  1950s 
brought  America  for  the  first  time 
to  the  forefront  of  Western  art.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  Abstract 
painters  found  that  the  irrational- 
ity of  war  had  rendered  all 
traditional  forms  of  expression 
meaningless  and  they  searched 
for  something  beyond  the  Ab- 
stract Surrealists  or  Cubists.  New 
York  was  the  centre  for  artists  like 
Gorky,  Gottlieb,  Hofman,  Kline 
de  Kooning,  Krasner,  Mother- 
well, Newman,  Pollock,  Rein- 
hardt  and  Rothko.  They  wanted 
art  to  free  itself  from  all  relation  to 
reality;  it  was  a  revolt  against 
old  and  new  styles  and  a  demand 

(Left) 

David  Smith.  Australia,  195 L 
painted  steel,  202  X  274  ^.41 
cm.  The  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 


(Above) 

Jackson  Pollock.  Untitled,  1951, 
brush  and  black  coloured  inks, 
61.5  X  86.4  cm.  The  Museum  of 
Modem  Art.  The  Joan  and  Lester 
Avnet  Collection. 

for  freedom  of  expression. 

This  exhibition,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Heinz  II  and  the 
Scottish  Arts  Council,  consisting 
of  67  works  of  art,  was  organised 
by  Waldo  Rasmussen,  Director  of 
the  International  Program  of  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  A  large 
number  of  the  exhibits  are 
appropriately  by  Paul  Jackson 
Pollock,  1912-1956,  the  major 
innovator  of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism. For  him  the  act  of  creating 
became  more  important  than 
the  finished  product  -  painting 
was  a  ritual.  Many  of  his  works 
are  overpoweringly  large,  reflect- 
ing the  earlier  influence  of 
American  Indian  art  and  the 
Mexican  mural  (Rivera,  Orozco, 
Alfaro).  For  example  the  twenty 
foot  mural  Peggy  Guggenheim 
commissioned  for  the  entrance  to 
her  gallery.  'I  feel  nearer,  more 
part  of  the  painting,  since  this 
way  I  can  walk  round  it,  work 
from  the  four  sides  and  literally 
be  in  the  painting.' 

Pollock's  work  was  known  as 
the  'all-over'  style  which  illus- 
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trates  the  homogenous  nature  of 
his  work.  He  continually  devel- 
oped away  from  any  European  in- 
fluence towards  works  that  have  a 
network  of  lines  and  rhythm,  all 
the  forms  were  accented;  there  is 
no  sense  of  focus  or  pictorial 
climax  only  of  continuous  linear 
fields  pushing  outwards,  boldly 
and  aggressively  towards  the  mar- 
gins. He  avoided  'the  usual  pain- 
ters'tools' preferringto  use 'sticks, 
trowels,  knivesanddrippingpaint' 
so  that  the  freedom  of  his  expres- 
sion was  unhindered.  His  work 
was  a  major  influence  on  other 
Abstract  Expressionists  including 
Arshile  Gorky  1904-1948. 

Other  leading  artists'  works  on 
view  include  Robert  Motherwell, 
whose  Freudian  elegies  to  the 
Spanish  Republic,  in  oval  and 
rectangular  planes  {Open,  1968) 
give  the  illusion  of  space  invaded 
by  symbols.  Hans  Hofman, 
1880-1966,  and  Willem  de  Koon- 
ing, born  1904,  two  artists  closely 
associated  with  the  Cubists  are 
also  exhibited.  Their  paintings 
have  been  labelled  under  the  titles 
of  'action'  and  'gesture'.  Both 
have  a  dynamism  and  vigour 
which  has  a  spontaneous  spirit. 
Hofman  is  more  concerned  with 
the  dynamics  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  while  de  Kooning  is 
closer  to  representational  art  - 
his  emphasis  is  on  the  figure  of  the 
woman.  The  Seated  Woman,  c. 
1940,  which  develops  into  the 
brash,  bold,  yellow  and  greens  of 
Woman  on  a  Bicycle,  1952-3, 
attaining  an  incandescent  quality. 
In  contrast,  Mark  Rothko, 
1903-1970,  has  softness  in  his 
diffusive  colours  which  gives  his 
work  a  spiritual  nature.  The 
subtlety  of  Number  118,  shows 
this  quality  through  the  blurred 
colour  vibrations  of  the  edges, 
which  prevent  his  rectangle  be- 
coming a  geometric  solidity.  His 
exploration  of  the  substance  of 
colour  brings  him  closer  to 
Newman,  Still  and  Reinhardt  and 
further  from  the  spatial  explora- 
tions and  imagery  of  Gottlieb. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for 
Edinburgh  to  see  the  work  of 
these  major  Abstract  Expression- 
ists, to  educate  their  understand- 
ing of  the  movement  and  to 
absorb  the  enormity  of  many  of 
the  works,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  gleaned  from  the  small  plates 
in  any  book  on  the  subject. 


Mirrors  and  Windows 
American  Photography 
Since  1960 

13  August  -  12  September  1981 
City  Art  Centre,  Market  Street 
Edinburgh 

The  title  of  this  exhibition  is 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  its 
organiser,  John  Szarkowski,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of 
Photography.  The  Introduction 
to  the  catalogue  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  photograph  seen 
as  the  'mirror',  the  projection  of 
the  photographer's  sensibilities 
and  the  world  and  as  a  'window'  - 
through  which  the  exterior  world 
is  explored  in  all  its  presence  and 
reality.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
well  researched  thesis  but  at  times 
not  always  fair,  discrediting  the 
artistic  sensibilities  of  some 
photographers  in  order  to  endorse 
his  theory  -  for  example  his 
casual  dismissal  of  the  work  of 
photo-journalist  Donald  Mc- 
CuUin  as  a  mere  'stomach- 
wrencher',  unable  to  capture  the 
process  of  war.  A  surrealist  image 
of  the  war  atrocities  cannot 
simply    be    said    to    be  more 


evocative  than  a  documentary 
photograph.  Both  seek  to  explore 
this  experience  and  both  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  sensibilities 
of  the  man  holding  the  camera. 
To  deny  the  humanity  in 
McCullin's  photographs  is  to  lack 
imagination. 

However,  it  is  a  fascinating 
exhibition  which  fulfils  its  aim  of 
showing  the  changes  in  American 
photography  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  wide  range  of 
work  shows  the  development  in 


(Above) 

Jerry  Uelsmann.  Untitled,  1964. 
The  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

this  medium  since  the  photogra- 
phers in  the  1950s  and  the  close 
association  of  their  artistic  ex- 
pression and  the  beaurocracy  of 
the  popular  magazine  to  the  more 
radical  change  in  the  photo- 
graphers role  with  the  emergence 
of  men  like  Bill  Brandt,  Henri- 
Cartier  Bresson  and  Dorothea 
Lange. 

The  artists  are  distinguished  in 
the  two  categories  of  the  exhi- 
bition. In  the  'mirror'  group  is  the 
work  of  Paul  Caponigro,  Jerry  N. 
Uelsmann,  Robert  Heinecken, 
and  the  painter  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg.  In  the  'windows'  group  is 
G&ry  Winogrand,  Lee  Friedlan- 
der,  Diane  Arbus,  Ray  Metzker 
and  Ed  Ruscha.  The  last  section 
includes  the  colour  photography 
of  William  Eggleston,  Stephen 
Shore  and  Joel  Meyerowitz. 

Of  the  works  on  display  my 
preference  is  for  the  Untitled 
tableau  by  George  Krause,  which 
has  effectively  evoked  a  sense  of 
the  surreal  and  the  enigmatic. 
The  romantic  image  of  a  lady  in 
mourning  by  a  tombstone  is  given 
a  wider  significance  and  force  as 
she  too  appears  to  be  carved  from 
stone  and  only  the  upturned 
flower  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 
Other  works  include  views  of  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  the  prairie, 
airports,  landscapes,  and  people 
which  are  all  given  a  new 
dimension. 

(Left) 

Mark  Cohen,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  June  1975. 
The  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
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Seeing  is  Not  Believing 

1  July -20  September  1981 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland 
The  Mound,  Edinburgh 

'WTien  you  come  into  an  art  gallery 
you  expect  to  be  shown  rows  of 
apparently  faultless  masterpieces. 
Fakes  and  inferior  pictures  are 
hidden  away,  and  damages  to  the 
pictures  on  show  are  skilfully 
repaired  to  make  them  unnotice- 
able'  -  Cohn  Thompson,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Galleries  of 
Scotland  and  organiser  of  this 
exhibition. 

The  nature  of  faking  or  copying 
is  not  dwelt  on  at  great  length  by 
many  visitors  to  art  galleries  -  for 
it  is  a  confusing  field  of  thought, 
everchanging  with  new  and  con- 
troversial discoveries  and  theo- 
ries. Most  painters  start  by 
copying  the  %tw\t  of  their  masters 
and  a  copy  of  another  artist's  sty\t 
in  a  new  work  does  not  always 
make  it  less  valuable  in  its  own 
right.  Therefore,  a  copy  and  a 
conscious  attempt  to  deceive  and 
fake  are  difficult  to  separate, 
especially  since  it  was  an  accepted 
custom  before  the  advent  of 
photography  to  produce  replicas 
of  paintings  for  patrons. 

The  strength  of  this  exhibition 
lies  in  the  judicious  organisation. 
There  are  39  examples  which 


have  been  divided  into  six  sec- 
tions. The  first  three  are  concer- 
ned with  what  the  paintings  were 
when  painted:  Copies,  Fakes, 
Followers;  the  last  three  with  the 
life  of  the  paintings  since  they 
were  painted:  Mutilation,  Im- 
provement, Deterioration  and 
Recovery.  Each  of  these  sections 
inspire  a  new  look  at  old  paintings 
and  a  redefinition  of  the  word 
'fake'. 

The  detection  of  fakes  inten- 
ded to  deceive  has  become  easier 
with  modern  scientific  methods 
and  thorough  research  on  most 
masters.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  fakes  were  produced  only 
when  the  original  artist  was  in 
fashion,  it  is  usually  the  incentive 
of  money  that  tempts  the  faker  to 
simulate  crackled  surfaces  by 
drawing  canvases  over  a  sharp 
edge  of  a  table  (Imitator  of 
Duccio  di  ^uomnstgndi, Triptych) 
or  to  take  pieces  from  the  artist's 
original  works  (Imitator  of  Cam- 
ille  Corot,  Evening  Landscape) . 

The  followers  of  an  artist  were 
consciously  imitating  their  mas- 
ters and  an  interesting  example  in 
this  section  is  Constantin  van 
Renesse's  work  Human  Before 
Esther,  altered  by  Rembrandt. 
The  work  of  the  master  is  evident 
with  his  sure  visual  sense  and 
ability  to  provide  unity  of  colour, 


light  and  focus;  techniques  which 
made  him  a  great  painter  and 
distinct  from  his  pupil. 

Mutilation  is  more  common  an 
occurrence  in  the  art  world  than 
most  would  like  to  believe.  Every 
dealer  can  relate  such  horrors 
over  a  dinner  table  and  still  it 
produces  the  horrified  giggles  of 
disbelief.  Yet  from  the  man  in 
Portobello  Road  upwards,  a 
butchering  of  works  to  make  them 
more  acceptable,  commercial  or 
decorative,  is  common  practice. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  many 
of  the  old  masters  suffered  great 
indignities  in  their  history,  due  to 
the  artist,  political  circum- 
stances, profit  and  neglect.  This 
is  more  usual  with  mediaeval 
Italian  altarpieces  which  Thomp- 
son describes  as  being  'systemati- 
cally dismembered'.  Wings  and 
panels  were  sawn  off,  protruding 
arches  were  removed  to  produce 
rectangles  and  the  small  panels 
from  the  predella  made  ideal 
decorations  for  the  fashionable 
houses.  A  tragic  example  in' this 
exhibition  is  The  Death  of  Saint 
Ephraim,  attributed  to  Guiliano 
Amedei,  which  was  cut  into 
twenty  small  pieces. 

The  improvements  to  paint- 
ings vary  with  the  formal  niceties 
of  the  period  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  similar  exam- 


ples to  Noli  me  Tangere,  attri- 
buted to  Marko  Zoppo,  where  the 
naked  thighs  of  the  lady  are 
painted  over.  Added  details  can 
be  distinguished  in  paintings  and 
the  restoration  to  their  original 
form  is  difficult  to  decide  and 
relies  on  the  skill  and  discretion  of 
the  art  historian  in  charge.  He  has 
to  decide  what  was  definitely  in 
the  original  without  falling  into 
the  same  category  as  the  mutilator 
and  placing  what  he  thinks  should 
be  in  the  picture.  The  final 
section,  Deterioration  and  Re- 
covery shows  both  the  restored 
and  unrestored  paintings,  em- 
phasising the  skill  needed  to 
perform  even  the  most  minor 
renovations.  Damage  can  be 
caused  by  abuse  but  even  the 
most  careful  handling  cannot 
counterbalance  the  claws  of  age 
which  change  pigment  colours, 
turn  the  old  oils  into  transparent 
shades,  showing  the  brown  back- 
ground commonly  used  as  a  wash 
beneath  the  paintings  in  the  17th 
century.  The  difference  between 
a  cleaned  painting  and  its  former 
deteriorated  state  can  be  a  fasci- 
nating subject  for  study. 

In  each  section  of  this  exhibi- 
tion the  examples  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  originals,  which  are 
part  of  the  gallery's  collection. 
Several  works  are  also  on  loan, 
notably  from  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Queensberry,  the 
British  Museum  and  anonymous 
lenders. 

Daumier  1808-1879 

13  August  -  12  September  1981 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh 

In  1976  Dr.  Hammer  acquired  the 
George  Longstreet  collection  of 
over  5,000  works  by  Daumier. 
The  collection  was  the  result  of  a 
lifetime  of  collecting  and  Dr. 
Hammer  has  since  added  several 
major  works  including  twelve 
drawings,  36  bronze  bust  carica- 
tures, a  rare  lithographic  stone, 
two  watercolours  and  five  oil 

(Left) 

Paolo  Veronese.  Saint  Anthony 
Abbot  with  a  Donor.  Left: 
reconstruction  before  cleaning. 
Right:  reconstruction  after 
cleaning,  drawn  by  Dr.  Linda 
Murray.  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland. 
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paintings  -  The  Lawyers  once 
owned  by  Corot,  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza,  The  Reading 
Lesson,  Two  Actors  and  The  Pic- 
ture Connoisseurs. 

Dr.  Hammer  stated  in  his  fore- 
word to  the  exhibition  catalogue : 
'My  joy  in  assembling  this  collec- 
tion isexceededonlyby  thesharing 
of  it.'  For  those  who  missed  the 
Daumier  exhibition  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
is  a  rare  second  chance  to  see  the 
political  turmoils  of  mid-  19th  cen- 
tury France  through  the  satirical 
cartoons. 

Daumier  was  born  in  Mar- 
seilles, the  son  of  a  glazier.  In  1830 
he  was  commissioned  by  William 
Duckett  to  provide  lithographs  for 
the  review  La  Silhouette.  How- 
ever, it  was  with  Charles  Philipon 
that  Daumierworked  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  producing  drawings  for  La 
Caricature.  Daumier  produced 
approximately  two  to  three  litho- 
graphs a  weekf  or  the  paper  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  Philipon 
provided  the  captions.  During  the 
period  1830-1872  he  produced 
over  4,000  lithographs  each  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  of  republi- 
canism and  the  1789  revolution. 
His  attacks  on  the  political  figures 
of  the  period  are  both  humorous 
and  bitter. 

With  such  a  vast  output  of  work 
Daumier  had  little  time  to  develop 
his  ambition  of  becoming  an  ac- 
claimed painter  and  sculptor  but 
Champfleury's  words  should 
leave  us  with  no  doubt  of  the  skill 
of  this  artist:  'Henceforth,  Dau- 
mier belongs  to  the  family  of 
masters.  Let  him  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  Old  Masters,  let  him 
search  within  himself,  and  he  will 
produce  good  paintings.'  'Salon 
de  1849',  La  Silhouette,  22  July, 
1849. 


(Left) 

Honore  Daumier.  Don  Quichotte, 

pen  and  brown  ink, 

51.7  X  43.5 cm. 

Armand  Hammer  Foundation. 

Photographs  by  Norman 
Parkinson 

National  Portrait  Gallery 
London  WC2 

7  August  -  25  October  1981 

Tall,  elegant  and  still  refreshingly 
outspoken,  Norman  Parkinson  is 
celebrating  his  50  years  as  a 
photographer  with  a  major  retro- 
spective exhibition  at  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don. A  rare  event,  for  Parkinson 
has  strenuously  resisted  similar 
exhibition  projects  in  the  past. 
He  has  pursued  this  rather 
modest  course  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  believing  firmly  that 
photography  is  a  technique  and 
not  a  creative  art.  In  conversation 
he  blows  away  much  of  the  aura  of 
reverence  that  surrounds  photo- 
graphy today,  dismissing  the 
trend  that  has  turned  it  into  an  art 
form,  and  denying  that  it  can  ever 
be  a  substitute  for  painting.  He 
also  believes  that  the  high  prices 
fetched  today  by  both  contempor- 
ary and  historical  photographs  are 
often  the  result  of  manipulation 
by  dealers  and  photographers' 
agents:  'I  would  pay  a  few 
hundred  pounds  for  a  photograph 
that  I  particularly  admired,  but 
for  that  price  I  would  expect  to 
find  the  negative  attached. 

Parkinson  is  in  many  ways  an 
old-fashioned  photographer.  He 
learnt  his  trade  apprenticed  to  the 
Court  photographer  Richard 
Speaight,  and  found  the  ex- 
perience invaluable.  The  mastery 
of  the  large  plate  camera  was  an 
essential  step  in  his  education, 
teaching  him  to  be  a  technician 
above  all.  'The  camera  must  be 
the  slave,  not  the  master,'  he  says, 
remembering  how  he  was  sent  out 
in  the  late  1940s,  a  period  when 
colour  film  was  very  expensive,  to 
take  four  fashion  shots  with  four 
pieces  of  film.  'There  was  simply 
no  room  for  error,  you  had  to  be 
technically  perfect.'  He  regards 
the  current  infatuation  that  many 
photographers  have  with  their 
equipment  with  amusement,  stat- 
ing blandly  that  'the  polaroid  is 
the  greatest  invention  since  the 
wheel'.  At  the  same  time,  he 


1^ 


laments  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
excitement  and  elegance  that 
used  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
photography;  'I  have  rather  fallen 
out  of  love  with  fashion  photo- 
graphy. Traditional  elegance 
only  survives  in  France  and  Italy, 
which  is  why  I  like  to  work  for 
French  and  Italian  Vogue.  I  also 
like  Town  &  Country,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  magazines. 
Nowadays  I  prefer  to  use  real 
people  rather  than  models.  A  real 
person  always  gives  more  to  the 
camera.    Models   today  always 


(Lefi) 

Xoel  Coward. 

Norman  Parkinson,  1939. 

seem  to  carry  the  imprint  of 
previous  photographers.  As  soon 
as  I  start  to  work  with  a  girl,  I  can 
tell  at  once  who  she  was  with 
yesterday  or  the  day  before.' 

Parkinson  is  the  magazine 
photographer  par  excellence.  'A 
photographer  without  a  magazine 
is  like  a  farmer  without  fields,'  he 
says  and  believes  that  the  most 
rewarding  relationship  is  that 
between  the  photographer  and 
the  Art  Director. 

About  230  photographs  will  be 
on  show,  including  190  in  colour, 
dating  back  to  the  late  1930s. 
They  have  been  collected  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  Terence 
Pepper  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  has  had  to  explore  many 
archives.  The  result  is  an  amusing 
and  colourful  record  of  50  years 
work  . 

(Below) 

Golfing  at  Le  Touquet. 
Norman  Parkinson,  1939. 
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German  Expressionists  from 
the  Buchheim  collection 

28  June  to  23  August  1981 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne 
1  rue  du  Vieux-Marche-aux- 
Poissons 

67000  Strasbourg 

These  paintings,  drawings  and 
engravings  -  nearly  250  in 
number  -  are  only  a  part  of  the 
remarkable  collection  formed  by 
the  editor  Lothan  Giinther 
Buchheim  just  after  the  First 
World  War.  Some  of  the  works 
were  seen  at  the  Centre  Pom- 
pidou's  'Paris  -  Berlin'  in  1979, 
but  the  totality  has  never  been 
exhibited. 

While  all  the  great  names  of 
German  Expressionism  are 
present,  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
Die  Briicke  group.  After  Stras- 
bourg, this  important  show  will 
go  to  Cologne,  Kiel,  Leningrad 
and  Moscow. 


(Above) 

Alexej jfazulensky.  Tete  en 
bleu,  1 912.  Strasbourg:  German 
Expressionists. 

Paris  -  Paris:  Creations  en 
France, 1937  -  1957 

Until  2  Xovember  1981 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
75004  Paris 

This  immense  retrospective  was 
already  in  the  bud  before  the 
inauguration  of  Beaubourg  five 
years  ago. 

Deahng  encyclopaedically  with 
the  art,  literature,  philosophy, 
cinema,  theatre,  photography, 
decoration,  architecture  and 
design  of  the  period,  it  is  certainly 
an   enormous   undertaking.  If 


a  certain  style  of  parallel  painting 
has  been  neglected  and  some 
artists  poorly  represented,  the 
exhibition  brings  together  all 
the  names  which  marked  art 
and  thought  in  recent  Western 
culture. 

Beginning  with  the  1937  Paris 
International  Exhibition,  the 
show  presents  a  mirror  of  society 
during  the  War,  with  the  occupa- 
tion and  resistance,  and  finally 
with  the  post-war  years  .  .  .  two 
decades  of  tension,  contradictions 
and  diversification. 

Equus 

Until  11  October  1981 
Le  Louvre  des  Antiquaires 
2  place  du  Palais  Royal 
75001  Paris 

The  theme  is  the  representation 
of  the  horse  through  the  ages. 
The  earliest  pieces  include  a 
horse's  head  in  white  marble  from 
the  Hellenistic  period  and  a 
collection  of  archaeological  jewels 
and  gold  and  silver  antique 
coins.  Exhibits  from  the  East 
include  Indian  wooden  poly- 
chrome horses  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  and  Chinese 
ceramics. 

Besides  many  paintings,  there 
are  three  hunting  tapestries 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  and  a  17th  century 
Aubusson  tapestry,  Alexandre  et 
Bucephale. 

The  animaliers  are  well  rep- 
resented with  bronzes  by  Barye, 
Mene  and  Fremiet,  as  well  as 
sculptures  of  horses  by  20th 
century  artists  such  as  Hilbert, 
Gargallo,  Orloff  and  Tour- 
gueneff. 


(Left) 

Pierre  Soulages.  Peinture, 
1947-9.  Centre  Pompidou, 
Paris  -  Paris. 

C.I.N.O.A.  Award 
17  June  1981 

The  C.I.N.O.A.  prize  this  year, 
has  been  awarded  to  Genevieve 
Aitken,  French  writer,  for  her 
book  Painters  and  the  Theatre 
around  1900  in  Paris.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  prize  has  gone  to 
France. 

New  President  of  the  Syndicat 
National  des  Antiquaires 

3  June  1981 

Monsieur  Philippe  Brame,  world 
authority  in  19th  century  paint- 
ing, of  the  internationally  renow- 
ned Gallery  Brame  et  Lorenceau, 
succeeds  Pierre  Vandermeersch. 
Mr.  Vandermeersch  remains 
honorary  President. 

(Belou:) 

A  harlequin  Pembroke  table, 
designed  by  Sheraton,  1792. 
Stuttgarter  Kunstauktionshaus. 


(Above) 

Charles  Kiffer.  Maurice 
Chevalier,  poster,  c.  1941.  Centre 
Pompidou,  Paris  -  Paris. 

Art  Auction 

22  -  25  September  1981 
Stuttgarter  Kunstauktionshaus 
17  -  19  Dr.  Fritz  Nagel 
D  7000  Stuttgart 
West  Germany 

The  sale  includes  antique  fur- 
niture, paintings,  Asiatica,  and 
collectors  carpets. 
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'Summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual 
severity'. 

Lamb's  letter  to  V.  Novello. 


Despite  the  somnolence  of  sum- 
mer descending  on  the  art  world, 
there  are  still  some  notable  events 
to  be  recorded. 

The  Henry  Moore  exhibition 
opened  in  Madrid  at  the  Palacio 
Cristal  and  the  Palacio  de 
Velasquez  in  the  Retiro  Park, 
with  a  grand  array  of  guests 
surrounded  by  the  smooth,  curv- 
ing works  of  the  artist.  The 
British  Ambassador,  and  his 
wife  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons 
were  present,  and  other  guests 
included  Piga  Andrade,  Director 
of  the  Prado  Museum,  and  Xavier 
de  Salas,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Prado.  The 
exhibition  is  on  view  until  the  end 
of  August. 

Also  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  art  world  was  the  opening  of 
Baroque  Paintings  on  18  June, 
1981,  in  Matthiesen's  new  gallery 
in  Mason's  Yard,  London.  The 
impressively  large  works  gathered 
many  art  historians  and  experts: 
Charles  McCorquodale,  Dennis 
Mahon,  Lady  Charlotte  Bonham- 
Carter,  James  Byamshore,  Dr. 
Eric  Schleier,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Berlin  Museum  and 
Dr.     Nicola     Spinoza,  Vice- 


Superintendent  for  Naples. 

This  year's  Museum  of  the 
Year  Award,  Britain,  went  to 
the  Hunday  National  Tractor  and 
Farm  Museum  at  Westside, 
Newton,  Northumberland.  The 
contest  is  sponsored  by  The 
Illustrated  London  News  and 
National  Heritage.  Michael 
Heseltine,  MP,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Environment,  presented 
the  prize  at  a  lunch  on  23  June, 
1981. 

The  judges,  led  by  Sir  Hugh 
Casson,  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  also  awarded  prizes  to 
four  other  museums:  an  award 
sponsored  by  Imperial  Tobacco 
went  to  Broadfield  House 
Museum  at  Kingswinford,  West 
Midlands;  the  Sotheby's  award 
went  to  the  Cecil  Higgins 
Museum  in  Bedford;  a  special 
award  from  the  judges  went  to 
Camden  Works  Museum  at  Bath 
and  the  Award  for  the  best 
exhibition,  sponsored  by  James 
Bourlet  &  Company,  was  won  by 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Also  awarding  prizes  this 
month  was  De  Beers  for  the 
winners  of  the  1981  Diamonds 
Today  competition.  The  theme 
was  Diamonds  in  the  21st 
Century  which  aimed  to  en- 
courage new  ideas.  Both  students 
and  professional  jewellers  were 


asked  to  submit  their  work.  The 
contest  had  three  categories: 
solitaire  engagement  rings  with  a 
retail  value  of  not  more  than 
£1,000;  jewellery  for  women  or 
men  with  a  retail  value  of  not 
more  than £3,000;  accessories  for 
women  or  men,  all  diamonds  had 
to  be  five  points  or  under  with  a 
retail  value  of  not  more  than 
£1,000.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  winners  by  Anthony 
Oppenheimer,  Director  of  De 
Beers. 

Chaumet's  Crown  Jewel  Ball 

at  the  Dorchester  in  aid  of  Spina 
Bifida  was  another  dazzling 
event.  The  guests  danced  their 
way  through  a  fashion  show 
where  the  models  wore  Chau- 
met's jewellery.  The  evening  was 
hosted  by  Assaad  Daou,  Manag- 
ing Director  of  Chaumct  and 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Jacobs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Abrahams,  Chairman  of  Aqua- 
scutum,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
Prince  and  Princess  Massimo  and 
Princess  Helena  Moutafain. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United 
States,  Jane  and  Leonard 
Harber  were  holding  their 
cocktail  party  in  their  townhouse 
in  New  York.  The  gathering  was 
in  aid  of  the  libraries  of  North- 
wood  Institute  and  to  celebrate 
The  Limited  Editions  club. 


/.•  L^'ft  to  right:  Jeffrey  Daniels, 
Curator  of  the  Geffrye  Museum, 
Mrs.  Olga  Matthiesen,  Prince 
Antoine  de  Bourbon- Si(;ile s , 
Patrick  Matthiesen. 
Baroque  Paintings  at  Matthiesen . 

2:  Ilallie  Gay  Walden,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Paris  Review  and 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  author. 
Jane  and  lA'onard  Ilarher. 
Photograph:  Black  Star. 

3:  Anthony  Oppenheimer, 
Director  of  De  Beers  (centre), 
with  the  prizewinners  of  the 
De  Beers  19HI  Diamonds  Today 
Gompetition. 

4:  I  Aft  lo  right:  Assaad  Daou, 
Managing  Director  of  ( liaunu  t, 
iMdy  Londondeny  and  Barry 
\\  ieland.  Director  of  Public 
Relations.  Gro^vn  feivel  Ball. 

5:  lA'ft  to  right:  jfai  ier  'Tussell, 
Director  General  de  Belles  .  \rlcs, 
Inigo  Cazwm,  Ministm  de 
Gultura,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Ileniy  Moore  exhibition,  Spain. 

6:  U'fl  to  right:  John  Moffitt, 
Owner  of  the  llunday  National 
'Tractor  and  Farm  Museum, 
receiving  the  trophy  front  Michael 
Heseltine,  MP.  Museum  of  t  he 
Year  Award. 
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The  Paul  Mellon  Centre  for  Stu- 
dies in  British  Art  at  Yale  grows  in 
stature  yearly,  not  merely  in  its 
expanding  collection  but  through 
its  top  quality  publications.  Its 
latest  contribution  to  scholarly 
art-historical  literature  is  Martin 
Butlin's  (Keeper  of  the  Historic 
British  Collection  at  the  Tate 
Gallery')  catalogue  raisonne  of 
William  Blake's  paintings,  water- 
colours,  drawings  and  colour 
prints.  The  work  is  divided  into 
t\vo  massive  tomes  (text  and 
plates)  and  is  helpfully  sub- 
divided into  roughly  chronolog- 
ical sections  grouping  related 
subjects  together,  for  instance 
The  Large  Colour  Prints,  Illus- 
trations to  Milton's  Poems, 
Tempera  Paintings.  This 
monumental  tour  de  force  is  the 
definitive  book  on  Blake  and  will 
be  an  essential  reference  work  for 
Blake  enthusiasts.  The  Paint- 
ings and  Drawings  of  William 
Blake  (by  Martm  Butlin,  Yale 
University-  Press,  New  Haven 
and  London,  £100). 

Recent  books  on  English  prints 
before  1900:  The  renewed  in- 
terest in  English  prints  has  seen 
the  publication  of  a  number  of 
books  on  the  subject;  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  review  them  all 
individbally  in  these  pages 
readers  may  find  a  surv  ey  of  some 
use. 

There  has  been  no  general  book 


(Right) 

William  Blake.  The  Ancient  of 
Days,  1 794,  metal  cut  with 
tvatercolour.  Collections  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

on  English  prints  since  Basil 
Gray's  English  Print,  of  1937, 
written  at  a  time  when  reproduc- 
tive prints  were  out  of  favour. 
Two  recent  attempts  to  fill  the 
gap  are  therefore  welcome.  The 
first  to  appear  was  Richard 
Godfrey's  Printmaking  in 
Britain  (263  pages,  over  160 
illustrations,  six  in  colour,  Ox- 
ford :  Phaidon,  £9.95).  The  text  is 
rather  short,  but  represents  a 
succinct  and  well  balanced  sum- 
mary of  the  main  developments. 
Many  of  the  author's  illustrations, 
as  well  as  his  observations,  are 
unfamiliar,  and  the  book  is  worth 
study  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject,  whether  as  collector  or  as 
art  historian.  A  more  recent  book 
is  Stephen  Calloway's  English 
Prints  for  the  Collector  (232 
pages,  250  illustrations,  twenty  in 
colour,  Guildford:  Lutterworth 
Press,  £18).  This  is  a  more 
attractive  book,  with  the  plates 
integrated  into  the  text,  and  is  a 
readable  introduction  for  anyone 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  book  is  of  less  value  as  a 
reference  work  than  Godfrey's,  as 
the  text  is  not  documented  and 
there  are  a  number  of  noticeable 


mistakes,  for  example  the 
abbreviation  'ex.'  on  prints  is 
given  as  meaning  engraved  by, 
rather  than  published  by.  Collec- 
tors may  not  find  the  book  as 


helpful  as  its  title  suggests  since 
its  standpoint  is  on  the  whole  an 
aesthetic  one  and  it  does  not 
adequately  cover  some  of  the 
subject  areas  which  appeal  to 
collectors,  for  example  sporting 
prints.  Lovers  of  this  kind  of  print 
can,  however,  be  consoled  by  the 
news  that  a  classic  work,  Frank 
Siltzer's  The  Story  of  British 
Sporting  Prints,  has  been  re- 
printed (413  pages,  Peter  Love- 
day  Prints,  46  Norland  Square, 
London Wll,  £33  post  paid  UK). 
With  all  its  shortcomings  this 
book,  remains  immensely  useful. 

Not  all  the  renewed  interest  in 
English  prints  has  come  from  the 
collecting  angle:  thus  in  turning 
to  discuss  other  print  books  in 
chronological  order,  one  finds 
that  Graham  Parry,  of  the 
University  of  York,  has  used 
Hollar's  prints  to  show  what  they 
tell  of  the  England  of  his  day. 

(Left) 

William  Blake.  The  Complaint  of 
Jfob,  grisaille  tvatercolour  on 
paper,  32.3  x  48.2  cm.  Dr.  T. 
Lduard  and  Tullah  Hanley 
Collection. 
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Hollar's  England:  a  mid- 17th 
century  view  (144  pages,  121 
illustrations,  Salisbury:  Michael 
Russell,  £15)  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  intelligent  use  of 
prints  as  historical  documents. 
Two  other  books  on  the  early  days 
of  English  printmaking  deserve 
mention.  Edward  Hodnett's 
Francis  Barlow:  First  Master 
of  English  Book  Illustration 
(220  pages,  108  illustrations, 
London:  Scolar  Press,  £25)  is  a 
careful  and  well  produced  study, 
though  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  taken  to 
examine  Barlow's  career  as  a 
whole.  Margery  Corbett  and 
Ronald  Lightbown  The  Comely 
Frontispiece:  The  Emblem- 
atic Title-Page  in  England 
1550-1660  (248  pages,  18  illustra- 
tions. London:  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul,  £13.50),  takes  the 
form  of  a  long  introduction  which 
is  followed  by  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  twenty  frontispieces, 
which  is  a  work  of  some  scholar- 
ship. 

In  the  18th  century  separately 
issued  prints  came  into  their  own, 
but  many  interesting  printmaking 
ventures  were  still  associated  with 
the  book  trade  and  Ian  Maxted's 
The  London  Book  Trades, 
1775-1800:  A  Preliminary 
Check-list  of  Members  (257 
pages,  Folkestone:  Dawson,  £16) 
contains  a  great  deal  of  informa- 


tion about  engravers  and  pub- 
lishers, much  of  it  not  readily 
available.  Another  book  which  is 
of  wider  interest  than  its  title 
indicates  is  Robert  N.  Essick, 
William  Blake,  Printmaker 
(236  illustrations  and  frontispiece 
in  colour,  Princeton,  £28.40). 
This  is  a  most  impressive  work 
which  brings  together  all  that  is 
known  about  Blake's  career  as  a 
reproductive  engraver  and  as  a 
printmaker  of  genius;  the 
advances  in  our  understanding  of 
the  subject  which  Professor 
Essick  has  made  are  based  not 
only  on  years  of  study  but  also  on 
his  printmaking  experiments  to 
discover  Blake's  techniques. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  the  late 
18th  century  print  trade  was  the 
topographical  print  and  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  from  its  beginnings 
through  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  in  Ronald  Russell's 
Guide  to  British  Topographi- 
cal Prints  (224  pages,  5 1  illustra- 
tions, Newton  Abbot:  David  and 
Charles,  £10.50).  In  contrast  to 
this  general  book  Basil  Hun- 
nisett's  Steel  Engraved  Book 
Illustration  in  England  (288 
pages,  65  illustrations,  London: 
Scolar  Press,  £17.50)  breaks  new 
ground  as  a  specialised  study  of 
the  process  which  enabled  the 
book  trade  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  from  the  1820s.  It 
discusses  the  discovery  of  the 


means  whereby  steel  was  used  to 
replace  the  less  durable  copper 
plates,  and  has  chapters  on  the 
artists,  engravers,  publishers  and 
printers  who  worked  with  steel 
plates.  The  same  author  has 
incorporated  additional  bio- 
graphies in  A  Dictionary  of 
British  Steel  Engravers  (148 
pages,  Leigh-on-Sea:  F.  Lewis, 
£18.50).  A  third  work  on  steel- 
engraving  is  a  straightforward 
bibliographic  exercise:  Merlyn 
Holloway's  Steel  Engravings  in 
Nineteenth  Century  Books, 
(205  pages,  London:  Holland 
Press,  £20),  which  provides  lists 
of  the  plates  to  be  found  in  168  of 
the  books. 

Another  worthwhile  volume  of 
19th  century  interest  is  Richard  A 
Vogler  The  Graphic  works  of 
George  Cruickshank  (186 
pages,  261  black  and  white 
illustrations,  and  eight  in  colour. 
New  York:  Dover,  £5  paper- 
back), a  selection  of  Cruick- 
shank's  singly  issued  satires  as 
well  as  his  book  illustrations,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes. 

The  most  ambitious  book 
recently  brought  out  on  19th 
century-prints  is  unfortunately 
the  weakest;  this  is  Rodney  K. 
Engen's  Dictionary  of  Vic- 
torian Engravers,  Print  Pub- 
lishers and  their  Works  (243 
pages,  39  illustrations,  Cam- 
bridge: Chadwick-Healey,  £28). 


This  will  no  doubt  sell  on  the 
strength  of  its  title,  but  is  not  a 
book  of  any  real  value,  and  for  a 
book  which  is  typewritten  rather 
than  set  in  conventional  type 
seems  over-priced.  It  has  210 
pages  of  biographical  entries  on 
engravers  which  bring  together 
information  from  readily  access- 
ible sources;  this  is  not  tho- 
roughly performed,  thus  the 
entry  on  Percy  Martindale,  of 
whom  we  are  told  little  is  known, 
omits  to  mention  the  revealing 
book  he  wrote  on  engraving,  even 
though  this  was  listed  in  the 
bibliography  of  Engen's  previous 
book  on  Victorian  engravings. 
The  entries  are  largely  incom- 
plete and  haphazardly  arranged 
lists  of  the  prints  given  in  the 
catalogues  of  prints  issued  by  the 
Printsellers'  Association.  These 
catalogues  are  indexed;  this  Dic- 
tionary is  not,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  used  to  find  out 
about  prints  after  a  particular 
painter.  Some  of  the  entries  are 
misleading,  for  example  the  entry 
on  the  Art  Union  of  London  in 
the  nineteen  pages  on  publishers 
contains  several  small  inac- 
curacies which  will  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  read  Anthony 
King's  article  on  the  Union  in 
Victorian  Studies  which  is  not 
cited. 

Another  disappointing  volume 
is  Hilary  Guise's  Great  Vic- 
torian Engravings:  A  Collec- 
tors' Guide  (192  pages,  226 
illustrations,  London:  Architec- 
tural Press,  £15.95).  As  Hilary 
Beck  she  wrote  a  helpful  Victoria 
&  Albert  catalogue  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  large  Victorian  line 
engravings;  her  new  book  is  an 
expansion  of  this.  It  is  arranged 
by  themes,  rather  than 
chronologically,  and  the  reader 
cannot  expect  to  get  any  idea  of 
the  development  of  Victorian 
engraving;  this  seems  a  missed 
opportunity  as  the  useful  notes  on 
the  prints  show  that  Mrs  Beck 
could  have  produced  a  book  of 
some  value  instead  of  an  an- 
thology. David  Alexander 

(Left) 

Francis  Barlow,  Holland 
Satyrically  depicted  as  a  Cow, 
c.  1670,  plate  5,  page  27. 
Francis  Barlow:  First  Master  of 
English  Book  Illustration,  by  E. 
Hodnett. 
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On  the 
Twelfth  Day 
of  August 

Rachael  Feild 

'Eat  as  much  game  as  you  please, 
but  I  hope  you  will  never  kill 
any  yourself;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
you  are  above  any  of  these  rus- 
tick,  illiberal  sports  of  guns, 
dogs,  horses,  which  characterise 
our  English  Bumpkin  Country 
Gentleman.'  Thus  Lord  Chester- 
field to  his  godson  in  the  18th 
century'  when  Scotland  had 
barely  been  discovered  and  was 
certainly  not  exploited.  Intrepid 
sportsmen  rose  at  half  past  four  in 
the  morning  to  breakfast  on  cock- 
a-leekie  broth  before  setting  out 
for  the  moors.  They  buried  their 
champagne  in  the  snow  above  the 
treeline  and  returned  at  eleven 
o'  clock  at  night  with  a  ptarmigan 


(Right) 

The  Twelfth  of  August  - 
Luncheon  on  the  Moors. 
The  Manse II  Collection. 

or  two  and  a  brace  of  grouse  if 
they  were  lucky. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  made  Scot- 
land romantic.  Queen  Victoria 
rode  up  the  hills  on  her  pony  to 
watch  darling  Albert  shoot 
grouse,  and  the  architectural  style 
of  Scottish  Baronial  was  born. 
Shooting  lodges  were  built  in 
lowering  granite,  with  crenellated 
towers  and  battlements,  minia- 
ture cannon  and  flagstaffs  stand- 
ing proudly  on  the  lawn.  While 
the  butler  unpacked  and  polished 
the  crested  silver,  the  steward 
supervised  the  provisions.  What 
could  not  be  brought  down  by  the 
gun  was  brought  up  by  the 
railway. 

Purv^eyors  of  high-class  goods 
to  the  gentry  dispatched  chests  of 
China  tea  and  Indian  tea.  Mocha 
coffee,  breakfast  coffee.  Corona 


Coronas  and  hand-rolled  Turkish 
cigarettes.  The  night  train  ear- 
ned cases  of  claret  and  bur- 
gundy, hock  and  seltzer  water, 
Sauternes,  Yquem  and  cham- 
pagne. Crates  and  crates  of  it. 


Buckets  of  bubbly,  bags  of  fizz. 
Daily  by  the  Flying  Scotsman 
came  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  prolific  walled  gardens 
of  country  seats  in  the  southern 
shires  to  feed  the  household  in  the 
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manner  to  which  it  was  accus- 
tomed. Moors  were  ringed  with 
game-keepers  clad  in  suits  made 
from  identical  tweed,  loaders  and 
dogs  loitered  on  the  lawn  and  the 
nobility  came  out  to  sniff  the  wind 
and  prepare  for  a  day's  sport. 
Arguments  raged  furiously  about 
the  new  custom  of  driven  game: 
'We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
unsportsmanlike  practice  of  driv- 
ing grouse  is  still  continued  on 
Mr.  Stanhope's  moors:  this 
I  method  of  shooting  cannot  be  too 
severely  reproved  .  .  .'  But  when 
noble  lords  were  invited  to 
famous  moors  for  drives  it  sud- 
denly became  the  right  thing  and 
highly  popular.  Highly  dan- 
gerous too,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
'a  driven  grouse  fell  on  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  full-cocked  gun 
standing  against  the  battery  ready 
for  use  and  knocked  it  down  with 
such  force  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  did  not  go  off.  Had 
it  done  so,  the  direction  in  which 
it  fell  must  have  caused  serious 


(Right) 

The  Twelfth  of  August  — 
Luncheon  on  the  Moors,  J 886. 
The  Mansell  Collection. 

accident  to  a  lady  who  was 
looking  on  at  the  sport.' 

Ladies  on  the  moor?  Indeed, 
and  in  considerable  numbers, 
unless  the  weather  was  very  calm 
and  clear,  fine  enough  for  them  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  household's 
sea-going  steam-yacht  anchored 
in  the  loch,  eating  cold  salmon 
and  cucumber  under  the  gently 
stirring  awnings,  attended  upon 
by  half  a  dozen  monkey-jacketed 
members  of  the  crew.  Ladies 
were  very  fond  of  arriving  in  time 
for  the  shooting  lunch  in  neatly 
tailored  tweed  jackets  and  tarn 
o'shanters  and  swirling  skirts, 
beneath  which  warm  knicker- 
bockers were  anchored  firmly 
below  the  knee  to  box-cloth 
gaiters  which  in  turn  met  but- 
toned boots  just  above  the  ankle. 

The  hedonistic  behaviour  of 
the  ill-fated  Lord  Cardigan  at  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  can 
surely  be  traced  to  his  experiences 
on  the  moors.  A  steam  yacht  in 
the  bay,  a  field  kitchen,  several 
magnums  of  chilled  champagne, 
a  lady  or  two  to  punctuate 
the  male  monologue,  campaign 
chairs,  half  a  regiment  of  beaters, 
keepers  and  loaders,  and  after  the 
port  and  Stilton  would  he  care  if  it 
were  grouse  or  the  enemy? 

At  eleven  o'clock  came  the 
pony-man  with  turtle  soup  in 
straw-packed  silver  tureens, 
madeira,  iced  punch  and  crisp 
water  biscuits  to  sustain  the 
gentlemen  in  the  butts  or  the 
battery.  Luncheon  at  one,  out  of 
the  sun  or  the  searing  wind, 
behind  a  gloomy  break  of  Scots 
pine,  the  tactless  as  ever  kilted 
servants  offered  a  little  souffle  of 
grouse  to  follow  cider-soaked 
Yorkshire  hams  in  a  powdering  of 
toasted  breadcrumbs,  spiked  with 
cloves  and  cooked  in  heather 
honey.  Then  a  raised  game  pie  or 
two,  encrusted  with  golden  pastry 
leaves  and  flowers.  Then  perhaps 
a  little  potted  mutton  or  brawn, 
glistening  like  slabs  of  agate  on 

(Left) 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
Highlands:  Luncheon  in  the 
Forest,  188L  The  Mansell 
Collection. 


gold-crested  plates.  Pressed 
against  well-greased  ankle-boots 
shining  like  chestnuts  the  exhaus- 
ted dogs  lolled  their  tongues  and 
listlessly  lapped  spring  water 
from  Rockingham  dishes.  Their 
ears  pricked  with  hopeless  optim- 
ism to  the  clatter  of  heavy  silver 
on  fine  bone  china  and  the  ring  of 
Waterford  glass  as  their  masters 
drank  a  toast  to  the  next  drive. 

Hopefully  the  ladies  left  with 
the  dirty  dishes  to  be  borne  side- 
saddle down  to  the  Lodge  and  an 
afternoon  rest  on  the  chaise 
longue.  Then  silver  tea-pots  and 
cream  jugs,  Royal  Worcester  cups 
and  saucers,  equilateral  triangles 
of  potted  meat,  seed  cake  and 
macaroons.  Up  on  the  moors, 
their  pigskin-covered  silver  flasks 
comfortingly  close  against  a  sud- 
den unromantic  Scottish  mist  the 
sportsmen  settled  on  their  dry 
turf  seats,  dogs  tied  to  stout  posts 
beside  them  and  fastened  the 
flaps  of  their  deerstalker  hats 
firmly  over  their  ears  as  a 
protection  from  voracious  clouds 
of  midges. 

Warily  they  eyed  the  sky  for 
birds,  and  glanced  down  the  line 
to  ascertain  the  position  of 
dangerous  guns.  It  is  a  dangerous 
sport.  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
was  shot  in  the  face  by  the  seventh 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  hit  so  hard 
that  the  blood  ran  down  over  His 
Grace's  shirt.  He  was  shot  at  a 
distance  of  180  yards,  which  had 
been  carefully  measured  with  a 
ball  of  string.  Ice  cold  champagne 
was  the  only  remedy  for  a 
sweltering  August  day  on  the 


moors  in  high  collars,  waistcoats, 
jackets,  tweed  knickerbockers, 
leggings,  ankle  boots,  shooting 
gloves  and  the  weight  of  spy- 
glasses and  binoculars  on  weary 
shoulders. 

In  the  evenings  a  dozen  pairs  of 
Purdeys  glinted  in  gun  racks. 
Over  the  gleam  of  mahogany, 
silver  and  porcelain  the  day  was 
dissected  with  the  breast  of 
grouse  a  la  sauce  proivrade. 
Shameless  records  such  as  7,000 
birds  in  a  season  at  Dalnadamph 
and  10,600  at  Glenbucket  were 
set  against  the  unbeaten  and 
unbeatable  1,070  by  my  Lord 
Walsingham  in  twenty  drives  at 
Blubberhouse,  Northumberland 
in  a  single  day.  The  braw  Scottish 
cooks,  hired  from  the  best  agen- 
cies in  Edinburgh  or  brought 
unwillingly  North  with  the  party, 
devised  cold  grouse  dishes  for 
breakfast,  grouse  salad  with  tar- 
ragon and  mayonnaise  for  lunch 
and  filletted  grouse  with  mush- 
rooms, parsley,  hard  boiled  eggs 
and  bacon  baked  en  feuillette  for 
dinner. 

They  did  not  care,  these  lords 
of  the  moor  that  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  had  to  reach 
deep  into  their  pockets  for  the 
privilege  of  tasting  fresh  young 
grouse  at  tht  Ritz  or  Savoy.  They 
had  fresh  cranberry  sauce  and 
bilberry  stuffing,  fresh  salmon 
from  the  rivers  and  chilled  fresh 
gooseberry  fool.  But  by  the  end  of 
their  season  in  those  unrefrige- 
rated  days,  they  probably  did  not 
care  much  for  the  taste  of  grouse 
either. 
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The  Fairest 
Cape 

Patrick  Grubb 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
provided  the  earUest  Dutch 
traders  en  route  to  Batavia,  then 
their  important  colony  in  the  East 
Indies  or  on  their  return  voyage, 
with  a  splendid  harbour  at  which 
to  draw  fresh  provisions  and  to 
stretch  their  legs  after  weeks  at 
sea.  It  must  have  been  hard  to 
resume  the  outward  voyage  to  a 
land  with  an  unpleasant  climate, 
leaving  behind  the  temperate 
weather  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Cape.  No  wonder  that  the 
Dutch  colony  established  at  the 
foot  of  Table  Mountain  in  the 
17th  centur}-  so  quickly  expan- 
ded. Today  Stellenbosch  is  an 
attractive,  small  town  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  outskirts  of 
Cape  Town.  Many  of  the  Cape 
Dutch  buildings  have  been 
preserved,  bordering  the  quiet 
streets,  with  gardens  a  mass  of 
colour.  A  large  area  of  the  town  is 
devoted  to  the  important  univer- 
sity. It  is  acknowledged  as  the 
cradle  of  rugby  football.  Today 
as  your  aircraft,  coming  from  the 
north,  begins  its  descent  to  Cape 
Town,  you  can  see  Paarl  moun- 
tain and  surrounding  it  an  un- 
even chequerboard  of  vineyards 
stretching  west,  and  to  the  east 
behind  the  Drakensteins  is  Fran- 
schhoek.  Other  equally  important 
centres  for  the  production  of  table 
wines  are  Durbanville,  Malmes- 
hxiry,  Robertson,  Tulbagh  and  of 
course  Constantia  of  which  more 
later. 

In  comparison  with  the  great 
vineyard  areas  of  Europe,  well 
established  since  before  the 
Roman  civilisation  the  vineyards 
of  the  Cape  are  so  young.  For 
those  earliest  settlers  brought  up 
in  the  Low  Countries  on  Bor- 
deaux or  Rhenish,  the  embryo 
Cape  wines  must  have  tasted 
rather  mawkish.  However,  only 
about  80  years  after  the  first  wine 
was  produced,  a  new  star  was  in 
the  ascendant  and  known  to  every 
connoisseur  and  wine  snob  in 
Europe.  Constantia  was  the 
product  of  two  vineyards  at  the 
foot  of  Table  Mountain  and 
within    sight   of    the  Atlantic 


Ocean.  Wine  is  still  made  at 
Groot  Constantia  today  and  it 
belongs  to  the  Government.  In 
the  early  days  the  grape  was 
probably  a  Muscadelle,  but  no 
records  of  production  were  kept. 
Experts  surmise  that  the  wine 
destined  for  export  was  probably 
treated  with  brandy.  Some  say 
that  ox  blood  was  mixed  with  the 
wine,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  long  sea 
voyage  would  have  congealed  the 
nasty  concoction.  Dried  blood  is 
used  in  the  clarification  of  wine  in 
some  areas  today.  There  was  a 
famous  scandal  a  few  years  ago  in 
Italy,  when  wine  was  purported 
to  have  been  made  from  among 
other  things  blood  and  banana 
skins.  In  my  opinion,  based  upon 
a  tasting  of  a  Constantia  white  of 
about  1790  the  grapes  were 
probably  dried,  either  on  the  vine 
or  after  picking  and  this  helped  to 
concentrate  the  sugar  remaining 
in  the  resultant  wine.  Also  the  sea 
voyage  across  the  equator  perfor- 
med the  same  function  as  it  did 
for  the  wines  of  Madeira,  shipped 
to  India  and  back.  The  action  of 
heat  in  the  ship's  hold  con- 
centrated the  wine  and  gave  it 
that  special  longevity  I  associate 
with  old  Malmsey  or  Bual.  The 
Cape  wine  was  still  superb  despite 
its  great  age  and  retained  fruit  and 
a  hint  of  sweetness.  Its  perfume 
filled  the  little  tasting  room. 

Sadly  too  many  farmers  clim- 
bed on  the  19th  century  equiv- 
alent of  the  'band  wagon'.  By  1850 
over  production  and  adulteration 
had  lost  them  a  very  important 
market.  Constantia  disappeared 
forever  from  the  tables  of  palaces 
and  aristocratic  homes  in  Europe. 


The  Cape  wine  industry  strug- 
gled on  and  its  production  was 
largely  destined  for  distillation 
into  brandy,  for  which  demand 
grew  apace.  In  the  1930s,  Dr. 
Charles  Niehaus  of  the  KWV 
perfected  the  growth  of flor  on  the 
sherry  type  wines.  This  revolu- 
tionised the  quality,  making  it 
sometimes  difficult  to  place  but 
on  a  par  with  sherry  from  Spain. 
Their  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  rose  to  two 
million  gallons. 

Another  milestone  was  reached 
about  30  years  ago,  when  some 
winemakers  first  produced  white 
wines  by  the  chilled  fermentation 
technique.  Until  then  whites  had 
lacked  a  good  fruit-acid  balance 
and  were  generally  too  quickly 
oxidised  and  continuous  im- 
provements have  been  made  and 
with  the  reds  as  well. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
select  my  favourites  among  the 
better  wines  of  the  Cape.  There  is 
no  great  divergence  between  the 
finest  wines  and  the  blended 
proprietary  brands  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  price  scale.  The 
climatic  conditions  and  the  skills 
of  the  younger  generation  of 
winemakers,  all  of  whom  have 
trained  for  at  least  a  time  in  the 
great  schools  of  viticulture 
and  vinification  at  Geisenheim, 
Beaune  or  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Davis,  as  well  as  at  Stellen- 
bosch, ensure  a  high  standard  in 
the  production  of  all  wines.  The 
growers  too  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  quality  of  the  grapes  is 
as  high  as  possible.  The  subsidies 
for  sub-standard  crops  are  not 


very  attractive.  Generally  tastes 
in  Europe  tend  towards  the  dry 
and  medium  dry  whites  produced 
and  the  softer,  blended  reds. 
Some  of  the  reds  which  I 
particularly  enjoy  need  bottle  age 
and  are  more  alcoholic  than  we 
are  used  to. 

Farmers  have  tended  to  make  a 
spread  of  many  different  wines  on 
their  estates,  but  in  recent  years 
the  wiser  ones  have  been  more 
selective,  planting  the  vine  varie- 
ties, which  are  most  suited  to 
their  local  soil  and  micro-climate. 
My  preferences  have  been  partly 
prejudiced  by  the  individual  wine 
makers,  whose  charm  and  enthu- 
siasm have  won  me  over,  as  well 
as  the  atmosphere  and  beauty  of 
their  old  homesteads  and  the 
wonderful  backdrop  of  moun- 
tains and  blue  skies.  Not  al- 
together rational,  but  under- 
standable to  anyone  who  has 
visited  the  Cape. 

Excellent  wines  I  have  had 
from  Nederburg,  Meerlust,  Del- 
heim,  Kanonkop,  Theuniskraal, 
Overgaauw,  Montpellier,  Rus- 
tenberg,  Boschendaal,  and  some 
of  the  export  brands  of  the  co- 
operatives are  good  under  the 
KWV  label.  Nearly  all  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nicki  Krone's  Twee  Jon- 
gegezellen  is  good  too,  but  suffers 
a  little  in  the  travelling. 
I  have  a  bias  towards  Nederburg, 
because  I  go  there  each  year  to 
undertake  an  auction,  but  their 
wine-maker  Gunter  Brozel  is  an 
acknowledged  expert  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  propagation  of  new 
vine  varieties. 

For  more  information  about 
particular  wines  I  recommend  a 
visit  to  the  Cape  Wine  Centre  at 
43  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
London  Wl.  If  you  have  not 
already  tried  Cape  wines,  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  find  a  style  to 
suit  your  palate  and  at  a  very 
modest  price.  They  are  nearly  all 
less  than  £A  a  bottle  over  here. 
They  come  from  one  of  the 
loveliest  wine  areas  in  the  world 
and  I  recommend  you  to  go  and 
see  the '  Fairest  Cape'  for  yourself. 

Patrick  Grubb  is  a  Master  of 
Wine  and  Head  of  Sotheby's 
Wine  Department. 

(Left) 

The  Homestead,  Nederburg. 
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some  taller  modern  buildings.  Beyond  are 
splendid  views  to  distant  horizons  over  the 
Ribble  estuary,  the  Fylde,  and  fells,  towards 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales,  the  Lake 
District  and  the  Irish  Sea  where  on  a  clear 
day  can  occasionally  be  seen  the  outline  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  proximity  of  Victorian 
industry,  far  from  detracting  from  the  set- 
ting of  the  house,  enhances  its  romantic 
impact  because  of  the  contrast  with  its 
timeless  seclusion. 

The  symmetrical  fortified  front  with  a 
central  castellated  gatehouse  and  flanking 
towers  is  reached  by  a  steep  straight  avenue 
half  a  mile  long,  a  simple  yet  majestic  approach 
which  forms  the  perfect  overture  to  the  austere 
grandeur  of  the  architecture.  The  stone  of  the 
walls  and  flagged  roofs  is  darkened  by 
centuries  of  exposure  to  the  weather  and 


r  Toghton  Tower  is  the  most  dramatic 
L  X.  looking  house  in  Lancashire.  It  stands 
)aronially  conspicuous'  in  the  centre  of  the 
jounty  and,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  the 
9th-century  historian,  'appears  at  a  distance 
Imost  like  a  fortified  town'.  Dark,  aloof, 
omantic,  it  is  situated  above  the  River  Dar- 
ken, on  an  abrupt  outcrop,  the  last  southwes- 
irly  spur  of  the  Pendle  range  of  the  Pennines, 
nd  commands  a  vast  stretch  of  country, 
ndeed  it  enjoys  more  extensive  and  more 
ramatic  views  than  almost  any  other  house  in 
England.  Immediately  in  the  foreground  is  its 
wn  estate,  an  unspoilt  stretch  of  landscape 
rith  neatly  hedged  fields,  dark  stone  farm- 
louses,  small  compact  sycamores  and  oak 
rees,  while  close  at  hand  on  either  side  are  the 
lid  industrial  towns  of  Preston  and  Blackburn 
vith  their  church  spires,  factory  chimneys  and 


jfohn  Martin  Robinson 

HOGHTON 
TOWER 

Dark,  aloof  and  romantic  Hoghton 

Tower  is  the  most  dramatic 
house  in  Lancashire.  It  has  reflected 

the  changing  fortunes  of 
the  Hoghton  family  since  the  Middle 

Ages.  A  ruin  in  the  19th  century, 
it  was  completely  restored  by  1901 . 
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Lancashire  smoke  and  over  the  gatehouse  flies 
the  black-and-white  flag  of  the  de  Hoghtons; 
the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  heraldr\'  attesting 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  family  which  had 
held  land  at  Hoghton  since  1203  when  Adam 
de  Hoghton  first  assumed  the  family  name,  the 
present  owner  represents  the  twenty-third 
generation  in  the  direct  male  line  from  him. 
Many  of  the  mediaeval  de  Hoghtons  were 
knighted,  represented  their  shire  in  Parliament 
and  fought  for  the  King  in  the  Scottish  wars. 
This  tradition  was  repeated  in  later  genera- 
tions. All  the  heads  of  the  family  in  the  18th 
centur}-  represented  Preston  in  Parliament, 
while  several  19th  centur}'  members  of  the 
family  had  militar}^  careers  especially  Major- 
General  Daniel  Hoghton  who  was  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  officers,  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  .^Ibuera  in  the  Peninsular  War  in 
1811  and  is  commemorated  by  a  huge  marble 
monument,  by  Chantrey,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London. 

Nothing  much  is  known  about  the 
mediaeval  house  at  Hoghton,  but  it  was 
probably  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on 
the  bank  of  the  River  Darwen  rather  than  on 
the  present  site.  Sir  Richard  de  Hoghton  was 
granted  a  Royal  Licence  to  enlarge  his  park  in 
1386;  it  was  stocked  with  deer  and  wild  cattle, 
the  memory  of  the  latter  being  perpetuated  in 
the  white  bull  of  the  de  Hoghton  crest.  The 
presenr  house  was  built  almost  entirely  by 
Thomas  Hoghton  in  1562-1565,  though 
stylistically  it  could  easily  date  from  100  years 
earlier.  It  is  planned  around  two  courtyards  on 
the  late  mediaeval  model,  the  lower  one  with 
the  wel! -house,  granary,  kitchen,  stables  and 
servants'  accommodation,  the  upper  one 
flanked  by  the  domestic  quarters  and  the  great 
hall.  The  master  mason  was  Bernard  Townley, 
whose  name  is  known  because  he  became  the 
subject  of  a  legal  wrangle  when  Thomas 
Hoghton  sued  Ralph  Holden  for  taking 
Townley  away  to  build  his  own  house  of 
Holden  Hall  before  Hoghton  Tower  was 
completed. 

Just  as  the  style  of  his  house  looked  back 
towards  the  Middle  Ages,  so  also  did  Thomas 
Hoghton's  religious  views.  Like  many  of  his 
Lancashire  neighbours  he  refused  to  conform 
to  the  Elizabethan  church  settlement  and 
remained  a  Catholic.  He  was  a  close  friend 
both  of  the  Jesuit  Edmund  Campion,  who 
visited  Hoghton  Tower,  and  of  Cardinal  Allen 
(born  at  Rossall  in  Lancashire),  who  founded 
the  English  college  at  Douay  to  educate  priests 
for  the  English  Catholic  missions.  Such  an 
uncompromising  position  meant  that  he  had  to 
go  into  exile  for  'blessed  conscience  sake'  soon 
after  his  new  house  was  finished  and  he  died, 
and  was  buried,  at  Douay  in  1580.  Later 
generations  swinging  to  the  other  extreme 
became  noted  for  Presbyterian  non- 
conformity, but  eventually  reverted  to  Cath- 
olicism again. 

Hoghton's  moment  of  glory  came  in  April 
1617  when  James  I  stayed  at  the  house  on  his 
progress  through  the  North  on  his  way  back  to 
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1:  The  Gateway  to  the  Inner  Courtyard.  The 
17th  century  gates  mark  the  site  of  the  original 
central  tower  blown-up  in  the  Civil  War. 

London  from  Scotland,  and  was  received  with 
great  state  by  Sir  Richard  Hoghton,  created 
first  baronet  in  1611,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
family  fortune.  Sir  Richard  himself  having 
later  to  spend  some  years  in  the  Fleet  prison  for 
debt.  According  to  local  legend,  as  the  King 
advanced  up  the  drive  to  the  sound  of  trumpets 
between  long  lines  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
(all  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  the  Hoghton 
livery)  he  beheld  a  large  boulder  bearing  the 
words  'Tome  me  o're  and  I'll  tell  thee  plain'. 
With  much  effort  the  stone  was  turned  over 
and  the  oracle's  reply  read:  'Hot  porrtich 
softens  hard  butter-cakes,  so  tome  me  o'er 
again'. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  the  royal  dinner  has  been 
preserved  and  is  still  displayed  in  the 
banqueting  hall,  comprising  two  similar 
courses  in  the  mediaeval  manner  with  meat 
and  sweet  things  served  simultaneously, 
chickens,  ducks,  capons,  geese,  plovers, 
partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  turkey,  boiled 
rabbit,  fried  rabbit,  cold  rabbit,  hot  mince 
pies,  custards,  and  much  else.  The  King  is 
supposed  to  have  knighted  the  sirloin  of  beef  in 
the  course  of  his  dinner  at  Hoghton  and  the 
table  at  which  he  sat  is  still  in  the  banqueting 
hall. 

Sir  Richard's  son,  Gilbert,  who  had  been 
prominent  at  Court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  where  his  polite  accomplishments, 
especially  dancing,  had  made  him  a  notable 
participant  in  the  elaborate  masques  written  by 
Ben  Johnson  and  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  was 
an  active  Royalist  in  the  Civil  War.  As  a 
resultHoghton  was  captured  and  occupied  by  a 
Parliamentarian  force  under  Captain  Starkie. 
While  the  Roundheads  were  in  occupation  the 
central  tower  between  the  two  courtyards  was 
blown  up  -  whether  by  accident  or  design  is 
not  known  -  causing  some  loss  of  life.  The 
remains  were  subsequently  cleared  away  and 
the  tower  never  rebuilt,  its  site  being  laid  out 


2:  The  south  side  of  the  house  from  the  walled 
garden.  Reconstructed  in  the  17th  century, 
this  now  forms  the  family  residence. 

with  neatly  railed  lawns  and  a  flight  of  steps  iri 
the  late  17th  century.  This  vanished  tower 
however,  gave  its  name  to  the  house  and  it  has 
always  been  correctly  referred  to  in  the 
singular  as  Hoghton  Tower. 

After  the  Civil  War,  in  the  late  17th  century 
Sir  Charles  Hoghton,  fourth  baronet,  'a  great 
scolar  and  mathmaticon'  repaired  and  moder 
nised  the  house  installing  plain  bolectio 
moulded  panelling  with  box  cornices  in  th 
first  floor  state  rooms  round  the  upper 
courtyard  and  rebuilding  the  south  side  of  the 
outer  courtyard,  which  now  contains  the 
family's  private  apartments.  Interestingly, 
though  up-to-date  inside,  he  stuck  to  the 
original  16th  century  style  outside,  repeating 
the  gables,  tall  stone  chimneys  and  mullion 
windows.  Sir  Charles  probably  also  planted 
the  formal  avenue  along  the  front  drive,  shown 
in  its  infancy  in  Arthur  Devis'  painting  of 
Hoghton  Tower  in  1734. 

Following  Sir  Charles'  death  the  family 
ceased  to  live  permanently  at  Hoghton  Tower 
and  moved  to  their  other  Lancashire  house, 
Walton  Hall  which  was  more  convenient.  For 
nearly  150  years  the  Tower  was  left  in  the 
occupation  of  a  handful  of  game-keepers,  farm 
labourers  and  broad-loom  weavers,  'bereft  of 
its  venerable  timber,  its  court  grass-grown,  its 
fine  oak  staircase  rotten,  its  domestic  chapel 
neglected,  its  marble  chamber  broken  and 
minous,  its  wainscotings  and  ceilings  cracked 
and  mouldering  .  .  .  the  wreck  of  its  former 
grandeur'.  The  Romantic  Movement,  in  thci 
early  19th  century,  however,  with  its  revival  of 
interest  in  'ye  mansions  of  olden  tyme'  ensured; 
the  house's  return  to  favour.  The  picturesquej 
hilltop  site  and  the  ancient,  almost  Gothic, 
architecture  came  to  be  seen  as  positive 
advantages  rather  than  drawbacks.  When 
Walton  Hall  was  burnt  down  in  1830  Sir  Henry 
Philip  Hoghton  considered  restoring  Hoghtoni 
as  the  principal  family  seat  and  commissioned 
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3:  The  Banqueting  Room,  bay.  This  is  the 
finest  of  the  original  16th  century  rooms.  Here 
James  I  was  entertained  in  1617  and  is 
reputed  to  have  knighted  the  sirloin  of  beef  in 
the  course  of  the  dinner. 

4:  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Sir  Charles  Hoghton, 
Fourth  Baronet.  He  was  a  'great  scalar  and 
mathmaticon',  and  extensively  repaired  and 
modernised  the  whole  house  in  the  late 
1 7th  century. 

5:  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck.  Lady  Hoghton,  wife 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton,  Second  Baronet.  She 
and  her  husband  were  prominent  at  Court 
when  they  took  part  in  the  masque  written  by 
Ben  Johnson  and  Inigo  Jones. 

6:  The  Buckingham  Room.  The  raised  and 
fielded  panelling,  box  cornice  and  bolection 
moulded  chimney-piece  are  typical  of  the  re- 
fitting of  the  first  floor  state  rooms  carried  out 
in  the  late  17 th  century  by  Sir  Charles 
Hoghton,  Fourth  Baronet. 
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a  somewhat  drastic  scheme  from  the  Kendal 
architect  George  Webster.  In  the  event  Walton 
Hall  was  rebuilt  (probably  by  Webster)  and 
the  fate  of  Hoghton  was  left  undecided  for  a 
few  more  years  till  1862  when  Sir  Henry  de 
Hoghton  succeeded  and  immediately  began 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  house,  as 
well  as  'restoring'  the  mediaeval  'de'  to  his 
surname,  a  further  sign  of  the  antiquarian 
enthusiasm  which  caused  him  to  move  back  to 
Hoghton.  Sir  Henry  employed  to  supervise  the 
work  the  excellent  Lancaster  architects  Paley 
&  Austin  who  were  responsible  for  so  many 
churches  and  country  houses  in  the  county  in 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  work 
at  Hoghton  was  carried  out  with  admirable 
conservatism;  all  the  old  work  which  could  be 
salvaged  was  saved  and  anything  new  was  so 
carefully  matched  to  the  original  that  now, 
after  a  century's  weathering,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  tell  the  difference. 

The  restoration  was  completed  by  Sir  James 
de  Hoghton  in  1901  under  a  London  architect, 
R.  D.  Oliver,  who  designed  the  ballroom  in  a 
competent  neo-Elizabethan  manner  with  a 
geometrically  ribbed  plaster  ceiling,  two  grand 

7;  The  Outer  Courtyard.  The  stone  walls  and 
stone  flagged  roof  are  darkened  by  centuries  of 
exposure  to  Lancashire  weather  and  smoke. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  careful  J  9th  century 
restorations  by  Paley  &  Austin  of  Lancaster. 


chimneypieces  of  contrasting  form  and  mat- 
erials, and  beautiful  panelling  made  by 
Gillows  the  well-known  Lancashire  cabinet- 
makers. The  other  principal  rooms,  King's 
Ante-Chamber,  King's  Bed  Chamber  and  the 
Buckingham  Room  retain  their  late  17th 
century  panelling  and  chimney  piece.  The 
staircases  have  late  17th  century  twisted 
balusters,  as  has  the  unusual  screen  in  the 
Banqueting  Hall.  The  latter  is  the  largest  room 
in  the  house,  rising  through  two  storeys  and  lit 
by  two  splendid  full-height  bay  windows  with 
mullions  and  transoms,  the  southern  of  which 
forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  upper 
courtyard.  The  walls  are  stone-faced  above  a 
panelled  dado . 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  family  heir- 
looms, paintings,  tapestries  and  furniture, 
were  stored  in  the  Pantechnicon,  the  famous 
warehouse  in  Motcomb  Street,  London  (now 
Sotheby's  Belgravia)  while  the  house  was 
being  repaired  and  were  there  destroyed  in  a 
fire.  As  a  result  much  of  the  furniture  now  in 
the  house  has  had  to  be  bought  subsequently, 
some  of  it  recently,  but  a  number  of  interesting 
family   pictures  still  hang  in  the  rooms 

8:  Arthur  Devis.  Hoghton  Tower  in  1 734.  This 
shows  the  dramatic  setting  of  the  house  on  its 
wedge-shaped  hill,  and  the  long  straight 
avenue  to  the  front  gatehouse,  then  in  its 
infancy. 


including  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  and  Kneller 
and  views  of  Hoghton  Tower  by  Arthur 
Devis  (a  local  artist,  born  in  Preston) 
and  George  Cattermole,  the  latter  a  fanciful 
view  of  James  I's  visit  in  1617  which  is  of 
particular  interest  for  the  artist's  imaginative 
restoration  of  the  missing  central  tower  as  an 
enlarged  version  of  the  surviving  gate- 
house tower. 

Following  the  death  of  Sir  Cuthbert  de 
Hoghton  in  1958  the  house  was  for  a  brief 
period  partly  empty  and  fell  into  a  somewhat 
neglected  state,  the  early  eighteenth-century 
lead  statue  of  William  HI,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  upper  courtyard,  being  sold  (it  is 
now  in  the  Mellon  Centre  for  British  Art  at 
Yale).  But  shortly  before  the  accession  of  the 
present  owner,  Sir  Bernard  de  Hoghton, 
fourteenth  Baronet,  in  1978  a  programme  of 
restoration  was  begun  which  has  made  good 
progress  and  all  the  state  rooms  have  been 
repaired,  redecorated  and  opened  to  the 
public,  the  family  having  a  self-contained 
residence  in  the  South  wing. 

The  house  is  therefore  now  in  very  good 
heart  and  the  future  seems  well  assured. 

9:  George  Cattermole.  The  visit  of  Fing  James 
I  to  Hoghton  Tower  as  part  of  his  Lancashire 
'progress'  in  161 7.  This  shows  the  front  of  the 
hou§e  as  it  still  exists  but  the  tall  inner  tower 
is  a  romantic  reconstruction  of  the  one  which 
was  blown  up  in  the  Civil  War,  but  gave  the 
house  its  name. 


Hoghton  Tower  is  situated  on  the 
A625  six  miles  east  of  Preston.  It  is 
approximately  a  three  and  a  half 
hour  journey  from  London,  M6,  and 
30  minutes  from  Manchester,  M61. 
Opening  hours:  Sundays  from 
Easter  to  October,  Saturdays  in 
July  and  August.  Inquiries  to:  the 
Secretary,  Hoghton  Tower,  nr 
Preston. 

Telephone:  (STD  0254-85)  2986. 

Hotels  in  the  area: 

The  Tickled  Trout,  Salmesbury,  nr 

Preston. 

The  Trafalgar,  Preston  New  Road, 

Salmesbury,  nr  Preston. 

The  Saxon  Inn,  Preston  New  Road, 

Blackburn. 

The  Crest  Motel,  Preston. 
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/;  The  Priest's  House.  On  the  edge  of  the  white 
garden  it  enhances  this  charming  part  of  the 
garden. 


2:  The  Purple  Border,  showing  Vita  Sackville- 
West's  idea  of  having  areas  of  a  certain 
colour;  and  for  flower-gardens  to  he 
well-tended  but  not  too  neat. 


3:  The  White  Garden.  Vita  Sackville-Wesi 
described  it  as  the  'grey  and  white  garden 
»  essentially  a  garden  to  sit  in  on  a  warm 
evening,  because  it  looks  so  cool  and 
unaffected  by  the  long  hot  day'. 


3 


Nigel  Nicolson 


A  GARDEN  OF 
PERENNIAL  PROMISE 


Sissinghurst  lies  in  the  heart  of  Kent.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  English 
gardens,  it  was  created  by  Vita  Sackville-West  following  the  purchase  of  the 
battered  remains  of  an  Elizabethan  castle  in  1930.  It  is  a  garden  of  continual 
pleasure  and  carefully  planned  surprises  which  never  fail  to  delight.  Her  son, 
Nigel  Nicolson,  who  lives  there  still,  describes  its  creation  and  development. 


I saw  Sissinghurst  for  the  first  time  in  April 
1930,  when  I  was  13,  and  I  live  there  still, 
[t  was  a  cheerless  day,  raining  on  and  off,  and 
[  went  with  my  mother.  Vita  Sackville-West, 
n\\o  had  been  advised  by  a  friend  that  there 
NZ&  a  castle  for  sale,  and  the  very  word  aroused 
tier  romantic  instinct  to  acquire  it.  I  do  not 
mow  what  she  expected,  but  I  had  visions  of  a 
-larlech  or  a  Bodiam,  certainly  of  stone, 
jrobably  moated  and  battlemented.  Instead 
ve  found  the  battered  relics  of  an  Elizabethan 
)rick  house,  its  entrance  walled  up,  its  win- 
iows  glassless  and  its  doorways  gaping  as 
agged  holes  in  the  brickwork.  Inside  there  was 
lot  a  single  habitable  room.  Everywhere  there 
vere  dumps  and  humps  of  rubble  and  old  tin 
;ans.  The  rain  fell  steadily.  My  mother  turned 
lo  me.  'I  think  we  shall  be  very  happy  here',  she 
;aid.  A  month  later  she  bought  it,  with  the 
surrounding  farm  of  400  acres,  for  £12,000. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  its  dilapidation.  I 
lave  photographs  to  prove  it.  But  there  was 
Dne  feature  which  redeemed  the  rest,  a  slim 
3rick  tower  which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the 
uture  garden,  two  octagonal  turrets  flanking 
hree  rooms  imposed  one  above  the  other  to  a 
parapet  height  of  60  feet.  This  is  what  caught 
v'ita's  fancy.  As  a  child  at  Knole  she  had 
^vritten  to  her  mother,  'I  want  to  spend  the  rest 
3f  my  life  writing  books  in  a  tower'.  Here  it 
A'as,  and  what  was  better,  a  tower  built  in  1560 
3y  a  Sackville  ancestor.  In  the  lower  room  of 
:he  three,  she  wrote  for  32  years,  until  her 
death. 

My  father,  Harold,  like  his  two  sons,  was  not 
It  first  as  enthusiastic  as  Vita.  The  purchase 
price  exhausted  almost  all  their  capital,  and  a 
small  fortune,  which  could  only  be  earned  by 
writing  more  books,  would  be  needed  to  make 
the  ruins  habitable.  But  they  did  it.  There  was 
a  streak  of  adventurousness  in  both  of  them 


4:  Vita  Sackville-West  zuith  her  dog,  in  the 
orchard,  about  1955. 


5:  The  Tower  at  Sissinghurst.  Built  by  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  an  early  owner  of  the  house 
between  1560  and  1570. 
Colour  photographs:  The  National  Trust. 
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6:  View  of  Sissinghurst  Castle  Garden  showing  the  layout,  with  the  well-clipped  yew  and  box 
hedges  created  by  Harold  Nicolson  in  geometrical  shapes,  bordering  the  rose  gardens. 
Photograph:  The  National  Trust. 


and  the\  survived  for  several  years  the  discom- 
fort of  a  waterless  (except  for  wells),  lightless, 
gasless,  Jrainless,  and  wickedly  cold  house  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  work-of-art,  a  garden. 

Sissinghurst  is  known  today  as  Vita 
Sackville-West's  garden  and  a  memorial 
inscription  under  the  tower,  composed  after 
her  death  by  Harold,  claims  no  credit  for 
himself.  In  fact  the  garden  was  their  joint 
endeavour.  He  designed  it.  She  planted  it. 
Their  children  just  did  what  they  were  told. 
One  evening  in  1934  my  father  took  me  into 
the  field  beyond  the  garden  wall,  and  with  a 
pair  of  stakes  joined  by  a  length  of  string, 
forming  a  rough  compass,  I  was  made  to  score 
the  grass  in  a  circle,  marking  the  position  of  the 
tiny  yew  trees  which  would  be  planted  there 
the  next  day.  They  have  now  grown  into  a 
thick  hedge,  which  we  call  the  Rondel,  the 
centre  of  the  present  rose-garden. 

This  sounds  very  amateurish,  but  Harold 
had  carefully  plotted  on  paper  the  exact  spot 
where  he  would  centre  the  Rondel  and 
calculated  its  precise  radius,  in  order  to  create 
views  in  four  directions  through  gaps  in  the 
hedge.  His  idea  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
old  walls,  the  scattered  buildings,  two  arms  of 
a  mediaeval  moat,  and  other  walls  and  hedges 
which  he  added,  to  form  separate  gardens 
which  would  only  be  revealed  as  one  walked 
down  the  vistas  which  linked  them.  He  once 


defined  Sissinghurst  as  'a  succession  of 
privacies  .  .  .  combining  the  element  of  ex- 
pectation with  the  element  of  surprise',  the 
expectation  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to 
find,  and  the  surprise  of  finding  it.  The  design 
of  the  garden  was  indeed  a  master-stroke.  Vita 
said  that  in  another  life  he  should  take  up 
garden-design  as  a  profession.  In  fact  he  did  it 
in  the  intervals  of  extremely  busy  literary, 
political  and  social  activity. 

Vita  willingly  accepted  Harold's  formal, 
classical  framework  as  necessary  to  give  the 
garden  cohesion,  but  her  own  ideas  were  more 
exuberant.  She  would  fill  his  squares,  oblongs 
and  ovals,  his  neat  patterns  of  yew  and  box, 
with  overflowing  roses  and  sheets  of  cyclamen, 
and  cover  the  many  outside  walls  (their 
possibilities  had  excited  her  on  that  first  visit) 
with  wisteria,  clematis,  figs  and  honeysuckle. 
The  garden  must  be  well-tended,  but  not  as 
tidy  as  a  municipal  garden.  Let  creeping  plants 
creep  not  only  over  soil,  but  over  pathways. 
Let  self-seeded  plants  grow  where  the  seeds 
had  fallen,  and  if  wild  flowers  invaded  the 
garden,  they  had  as  much  right  to  stay  there  as 
those  she  planted  herself.  Certain  features  like 
lawns  and  hedges  must  be  kept  as  trim  as  tools 
could  make  them,  but  flower-gardens  are 
different.  They  must  be  permitted  to  riot  as 
the  summer  season  advanced. 

It  was  also  her  idea,  with  Harold's  full 


support,  to  confine  parts  of  the  garden  t( 
certain  kinds  of  flower,  by  species,  season  O} 
colour.  His  design  had  given  her  thtj 
opportunity  to  form,  distinct  and  hidden  fronj 
each  other,  a  herb-garden,  a  spring-garder 
bordered  by  an  avenue  of  limes,  a  rocky  garder 
modelled  on  what  she  had  seen  growing 
naturally  on  the  island  of  Delos,  an  orcharc 
underplanted  with  daffodils,  a  garden  of  litth 
else  than  roses,  a  border  in  which  all  th< 
flowers  were  blue  or  purple,  another  in  whicl 
they  were  red,  orange  or  yellow,  and  (ho 
supreme  triumph)  the  White  Garden,  at  it» 
best  in  early  July,  when  a  white  owl  couk 
sometimes  be  induced,  for  a  large  fee,  to  floa 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the  full  moon. 

Their  joint  creation  took  many  years  t( 
mature,  and  one  can  read  in  their  manj 
surviving  letters  how  they  became  mon 
ambitious  as  their  knowledge  grew.  Few 
people  have  come  away  from  the  annua 
Chelsea  Flower  Shows  more  heavily  ladei 
with  new  ideas.  Thus  she  wrote  to  him  in  Julj 
1935:  'I've  decided  that  I  hate  aubretia.  T 
looks  up  at  me  with  its  silly  little  face,  or  faces 
which  smirk.  What  about  Chaenomalei 
instead?'.  And  he  to  her,  two  years  later,  'Yo\j 
simply  must  plant  the  azaleas  in  masses,  alon| 
the  bank  facing  the  moat  wall.  Not  singly,  ] 
know  that  they  flower  only  a  very  short  time 
bilt  the  point  is  that  when  they  do,  they'll  lool 
amazing,  and  you'll  be  able  to  smell  them  fron 
the  village'.  There  was  constant  changt 
without  altering  the  original  intention,  tc 
create  a  garden  out  of  a  dozen  separatt 
gardens.  It  simply  became  more  experimental 
more  sophisticated,  as  they  and  it  grew  older. 

Today  it  is  in  places  subtler,  in  others  mon 
brilliant,  than  either  of  them  foresaw,  becaust 
it  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  our  head 
gardeners,  both  women,  who  worked  undei 
Vita  for  four  years  before  her  death,  neve 
slavishly  to  replace  a  dead  or  dying  plant  by  th< 
same  equivalent,  but  to  introduce  new  species 
as  she  would,  in  order  to  vary  the  planting 
audaciously,  but  always  in  the  spirit  of  he 
conception  of  what  a  garden  should  be  - 
muted,  seductive  and  eternally  promising 
Harold,  too,  if  he  could  revisit  Sissinghurst 
would  look  down  with  pleasure  from  the 
tower-top  on  the  firm  lines  which  he  hac 
conceived  so  imaginatively  50  years  ago. 

They  would  be  astonished  to  find  hov 
rapidly  the  fame  of  Sissinghurst  has  growr 
since  the  National  Trust  took  it  over  in  1967 
10,000  visitors  came  in  1962,  the  year  of  Vita': 
death.  In  1980  there  were  125,000.  Thii 
flattering  popularity  creates  problems  thej 
were  never  faced  with  -  overcrowding  on  busj 
days,  damage  to  grass  and  tender  plants,  th< 
necessity  for  carparks,  a  tearoom,  lavatories,  s 
shop.  Sissinghurst  has  become  a  minoi 
industry.  How  they  would  laugh  to  remembei 
their  first  visit  in  an  April  shower,  theil 
reckless  investment  in  a  ruin  and  a  junkyard 
and  now  see  their  private  adventure  grown  int( 
one  of  the  most  famous  gardens  in  England 
which  means  in  the  world. 
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JohnBuckland 

AIMING  HIGH 

Among  connoisseurs  of  sporting  guns,  the  London  makers 

stand  supreme.  To  many  the  name  of 
Holland  &  Holland  represents  quite  simply  the  best.  A  long 

tradition  of  excellence  combines 
with  a  high  level  of  craftsmanship  at  Holland  &  Holland,  to 
produce  sporting  guns  without 
equal  on  the  grouse  moors,  on  the  Glorious  Twelfth. 


:  The  Holland  &  Holland  factory  is  old-fashioned,  but  it  is  an 
ntirely  suitable  setting  for  the  creation  of  magnificent  sporting  guns. 


There  is  a  cool  wind  blowing  over  the 
moor  and  the  sun  shines;  the  heather  is 
in  purple  blossom  and  expectation  runs  high. 
The  scene  is  set,  the  day  is  12  August.  The 
Twelfth,  the  start  of  the  grouse  season  and  a 
brief  concession  to  tradition  is  being  made, 
though  serious  shooting  will  take  place  later 
when  the  young  birds  are  larger  and  stronger; 
but  it  is  a  day  to  be  out,  walking  the  hills  after 
the  game  bird  unique  to  the  British  Isles — 
the  red  grouse. 

The  best:  grouse  streaming  over  the  butts, 
dark,  menacing,  speeding  -  take  two  for- 
ward, and  turn  to  take  two  behind.  It  is  team 
work,  the  first-class  driven  birds  flying  well, 
the  smooth  co-ordination  of  gun  and  loader, 
and  the  guns  themselves.  'Best'  guns  still,  and 
apparently  always  will,  mean  a  London 
maker.  There  are  theorists  who  will  argue  for 
and  against  the  names  such  as  Purdey,  Boss 
and  Holland  &  Holland,  but  in  some  shooting 
men's  minds  where  theory  is  less  important 
and  practice  pre-eminent,  the  name  Holland 
&  Holland  stands  to  the  fore. 

This  company  was  started  in  1835  by  Mr 
Harris  J.  Holland  in  Holborn,  London.  It  is 
reported  he  shot  a  great  deal  on  the  grouse 
moor,  as  well  as  being  a  noted  pigeon  shot. 
His  nephew  Henry  William  Holland  joined  in 
1858  as  an  apprentice  and  on  completion  of 
apprenticeship  was  taken  into  partnership; 
Holland  &  Holland  was  formed  in  1876.  At 
that  time,  the  factory  was  based  at  527 
Harrow  Road,  and  most  work  was 
concentrated  on  rifles.  The  Field  magazine 
organised  a  series  of  trials  for  all  classes  of 
rifle  from  rook  to  4-bores  in  1883,  and 
Holland  &  Holland  took  the  prizes  for  all 
classes!  The  name  was  now  firmly  made, 
followed  in  May  1885  by  the  patenting  of  the 
name  'Royal'  to  describe  the  best  quality 
double  barrel  guns  and  rifles. 

The  basic  requirements  of  a  double  barrel 
breechloading  shotgun  were  established 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  12-bore  is  an 
ideal  gauge,  throwing  a  suitable  charge  of 
shot  with  excellent  ballistics,  yet  light  enough 
to  handle  comfortably  and  easily.  The 
sidelock  mechanism  is  robust  and  reliable, 
and  offers  more  space  for  engraving  than  the 
boxlock  action. 

The  best  guns  made  by  Holland  &  Holland 
today  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  made 
80  years  ago,  although  detail  refinement  has 
progressed  over  the  years;  in  1923  a  self- 
opening  action  was  introduced,  whereby  a 
little  time  is  saved  when  reloading  at  great 
pace.  The  period  from  the  1920s  to  the 
Second  World  War  was  marred  with  recession 
and  strife,  but  this  probably  was  a  period 
when  the  Holland  &  Holland  reputation  for 
craftsmanship  and  style  was  firmly  esta- 
blished. Part  of  Holland  &  Holland's  strength 
has  been  its  complementing  one  service  with 
another.  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  an 
excellent  gun;  it  is  better  to  present  it  in  an 
ideal  showroom,  and  also  an  advantage  to 
have  a  shooting  ground  in  which  to  fit  the  gun 
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2;  After  barrels  for  double  guns  are  carefully 
matched  and  brazed  together,  the  ribs  are 
soldered  in  place. 

3:  After  complex  processes  of  machining  and 
brazing,  the  matched  barrels  azuait  the 
marriage  zcith  the  lock  mechanism. 

4:  After  machining  from  one  solid  casting, 
action  and  barrel  are  brought  together.  Orders 
such  as  this,  for  a  4-bore,  are  rare  today. 

to  the  customer,  test  the  weapon,  and  give 
instruction  in  shooting.  The  present  100-acre 
shooting  ground  at  Northwood,  Middlesex  was 
bought  in  1932.  The  rolling  wooded  terrain 
enables  the  presentation  of  a  great  variety  of 
simulated  sporting  birds  with  at  the  moment, 
over  70  years'  experience  in  teaching  shooting 
among  the  staff  there.  The  aspiring  grouse 
shooter  can  be  taught  both  accurate  shooting 
and  all  the  important  safety  and  etiquette 
aspects  of  the  sport  less  than  an  hour's  travel 
from  the  heart  of  London's  West  End. 

What  goes  into  the  making  of  a  Holland  & 
Holland  best  gun?  Perhaps  the  first  quality  is 
its  proven  design.  The  sidelock  reigns  su- 
preme. Barrel  design  is  on  the  'chopper-lump' 
principle  -  the  anchoring  attachments  of  the 
barrel  to  the  rest  of  the  mechanism  are  integral 
with  the  rest  of  the  material  forming  the 
barrels,  giving  flawless  strength.  This  really  is 
the  secret  of  the  best  guns,  that  the  right 
material  of  the  best  quality  is  ideally  matched 
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5:  The  walnut  for  the  stock  is  selected  and 
stored  tcith  the  greatest  care.  Most  comes  from 
France,  and  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
£300- £400 for  the  wood  alone. 

6:  The  preparation,  carving  and  finishing  of 
the  stocks  represents  the  same  degree  of 
craftsmanship  as  the  making  of  the  gun.  Each 
craftsman  zuill  have  made  all  his  own  tools  as 
a  vital  stage  in  his  apprenticeship. 

for  its  purpose,  and  that  there  is  no 
compromise  to  keep  within  bounds  of  price. 
Assemblies  are  made  both  over-size  and  under- 
size,  and  then  reduced  and  increased  by  hand 
to  a  perfect  fit.  Machinery'  is  brought  into  play, 
but  it  is  the  hand  finishing  where  the  quality 
comes  in.  To  maintain  their  high  standard 
Holland  &  Holland  have  an  apprentice  school 
at  the  Harrow  Road  factory. 

The  components  and  functions  of  a  gun  are 
simple,  but  as  history-  shows  in  the  patents,  the 
simplicity  is  based  on  the  best  of  engineering 
empiricism.  With  a  light  film  of  lubrication 
and  capable  of  operation  in  reasonable 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  closely  fitted  parts 
must  fulfil  their  function  each  time  without 
defect.  If  it  takes  an  average  four  hours  to  fit 
the  barrels  to  the  action  in  the  'blacking'  stage 
it  is  quite  understandable  that  a  completed  gun 
is  the  product  of  a  number  of  days  or  even 
weeks.  The  perfect  fit  is  checked  time  and 
again  with  the  black  smoke  from  a  small  wick. 


7:  Guns  frequently  pass  from  father  to  son  and 
so  h(fve  to  return  to  the  factory  for  alteration. 
Here  a  stock  is  being  reset  underpressure, 
softened  by  boiling  linseed  oil. 

8:  Almost  a  century  separates  the  Holland  3" 
Holland  4-bore  double  hammer  rifle  from  the 
.458  magnum  Royal  model  de  luxe  made  in 
1980,  engraved  with  all  the  wild  cats  of  the 
world.  The  gun  in  the  centre  is  a  continental 
boxlock,  shown  for  comparison. 

and  then  the  parts  are  pressed  together;  the 
high  spots  show  metallic  through  the  fine 
smoke  residue,  so  out  come  the  stones  and 
files,  and  the  process  continues,  with  mi- 
crometers to  hand  to  check  that  those  parts 
now  made  to  fit  are  within  the  dimensions 
required. 

There  is  a  magnificence  about  perfectly 
finished  metal  surfaces.  This  is  enhanced  by 
engraving  —  ver\'  few  guns  managed  to  retain 
their  dignity  with  no  engraving  and  engraving 
also  melds  well  with  the  hardening  colour  that 
the  metal  finishes  with.  Engraving  is  not 
scratching  onto  a  metal  surface,  it  is  the  actual 
removal  of  metal,  and  is  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Most  usual  is  by  hammer  and  chisel,  and 
finer  work  is  done  by  a  burrin,  a  hand-held 
instrument  with  a  similar  cutting  point  of 
diamond  section,  which  takes  a  lighter  and 
more  delicate  cut. 

Most  engraving  executed  on  game  guns  is 
scroll,  a  series  of  arabesques  within  a  formal 
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design  framework,  or  with  carefully  stylised 
flower  and  foliage.  It  is  not  very  deep  cut  and 
has  a  restraint  and  conservatism  that  has 
appealed  to  the  English  over  many  decades. 
More  recently  game  scenes  have  featured. 
Pheasants,  duck,  partridges  and  grouse  are 
favoured  subjects  as  well  as  other  species  such 
as  woodcock,  or  even  depiction  of  sporting 
dogs.  Again  with  this  form  there  is  a 
conser\ative  restraint,  which  saves  the  gun 
from  any  chance  of  becoming  garish. 

To  many,  the  quality  of  the  timber  is  a 
make-or-mar  feature  of  a  gun.  A  perfectly 
blued  barrel  has  little  interest,  but  a  glowing 
patterned  walnut  stock  makes  the  whole 
weapon  an  object  of  beauty.  Despite  much 
enthusiastic  homecrafting  and  attempts  with 
other  woods  in  many  countries,  still  there  is 
no  equal  to  the  walnut,  Juglans  regia.  It  has 
a  dense  grain,  is  light  in  weight,  is  supple 
enough  to  absorb  recoil  well  and  not  deform, 
and  takes  a  magnificent  oil  finish.  Many  are 


the  names  given  to  the  patterns  and  colours, 
but  they  are  irrelevant  if  the  wood  is  sound 
and  the  grain  runs  true. 

A  good  buyer  will  find  for  his  firm  what 
will  make  first  class  timber  for  fore-ends  and 
stocks.  It  will  be  sawn  to  the  correct 
dimensions  dried  to  within  10-14  per  cent 
moisture  content  and  the  end  grain  sealed 
with  wax  to  prevent  splitting.  When  it  is 
selected  for  the  gun  it  will  be  fitted  with 
infinite  care,  chequered  to  give  a  comfortable 
hand  grip  and  polished,  smoothed  and 
rubbed  with  linseed  oil  to  give  a  wonderful 
lustre  yet  with  good  weatherproof  qualities. 

Man  is  still  very  primitive  at  heart.  Our 
ancestry  as  hunters  is  still  close,  and  our 
strong  feeling  of  possessiveness  about  any 
item  on  which  we  depend  springs  from  the 
hunting  instinct.  We  all  have  our  favourite 
pocket  knife  or  fishing  rod  to  which  we 
attribute  almost  mystic  prowess.  It  is  the 
same  for  a  gun  or  rifle,  even  more  so  if  we  can 


specify  exactly  what  we  want,  how  it  shall  fit, 
what  charges  it  will  throw  best,  and  how  it 
shall  be  engraved  and  look.  Go  to  a  mass- 
production  range  of  guns,  and  it  will  possibly 
take  a  moment  before  your  eye  alights  with 
pleasure  on  a  combination  of  engraving,  and 
pattern,  and  grain  and  figure  on  the  stock. 
With  a  Holland  &  Holland  order  the  variables 
are  immense.  You  may  choose  the  timber 
blanks  for  your  gun  or  pair  of  guns,  you  can 
consult  many  folios  of  engraving  examples,  or 
even  select  a  unique  design,  you  can  specify 
some  of  the  additional  features  such  as  high 
rib,  single  (or  double)  trigger  and  so  on. 

An  order  for  a  Holland  &  Holland  gun  is  no 
light  matter.  It  is  very  expensive,  and  takes 
four  years  to  complete.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
function  and  finish,  and  with  proper 
maintenance  will  see  many  hundreds  of 
'Glorious  Twelfths'.  j 
John  Buckland  is  Deputy  Editor  of  Shooting 
Times  &  Country  magazine. 


9:  There  are  always  a  great  variety  of  interesting  guns  in  for  restoration  or  repair,  a  tangible  reminder  of  the  Holland  &' 
Holland  tradition  of  excellence.  Photographs:  Graham  Miller. 
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y.  Patrice  Marandel 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  NAPLES 

Originally  scheduled  to  open  in  February  1981, 
the  exhibition  was  postponed  by  the  Italian  earthquake.  Despite  this  natural 
disaster,  the  organisers  have  managed  to  assemble 
the  exhibition  in  time  for  its  opening  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in  August 


Modern  art  history  is  often  the  result  of  the 
reassessment  of  the  past.  Broader, 
nore  extensive,  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
listorical  periods  can  lead  to  the  rediscovery  of 
giants  such  as  Georges  de  la  Tour,  who  has 
Deen  called  'an  invention  of  modern  scholar- 
ship', or  of  a  group  of  painters  such  as  French 
ollowers  of  Caravaggio  recently  revealed  to 
:he  public  in  the  major  exhibition  'Valentin  et 
es  Caravagesques  Frangais'.  The  questioning 
if  authorship,  the  reattribution  of  known 
aaintings  to  lesser  known  masters,  the 
wringing  to  light  of  hitherto  forgotten  artists,  is 
more  than  a  mere  intellectual  game  in  which 


the  sole  skills  are  quickness,  virtuosity,  and 
showmanship.  The  cult  of  the  petit  maitre  has 
too  often  been  denigrated  as  the  result  of  an 
increasingly  rarefied  art  market.  This  kind  of 
scholarship  can  often  involve  extremely 
unglamorous,  even  tedious  work,  and  it  can 
result  in  important  shifts  in  our  way  of 
approaching  a  subject.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  17th-century  French 
painting  without  considering  Poussin,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  this  master 
without  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
works  of  less  important  artists  and  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  the  creation  of 


/;  Francesco  de  Mura.  Allegory  of  the  Arts, 

1744-50, 

142  X  132  cm. 

The  Louvre,  Paris. 

Poussin's  masterpieces.  Thus,  the  cult  of  the 
petit  maitre  is  important;  like  Champollion's 
discover}'  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  it  helps 
us  to  realise  that  a  language  we  have  been 
reading  or  using  for  years  possesses  basic 
features  we  did  not  know  before. 

When,  some  five  years  ago,  a  small  group  of 
friends  and  scholars  of  the  18th  century 
gathered,  almost  by  chance,  on  a  warm 
summer  night  on  a  terrace  of  the  Certosa  di 
San  Martino  in  Naples  and  dreamed  up  an 
exhibition  devoted  to  18th  century  Neapolitan 
art,  no  one  knew  exactly  what  surprises  the 
project  would  yield.  The  subject  was  not  a 
complete  terra  incognita.  For  years,  his- 
torians, philosophers,  dilettantes,  and  art 
historians  had  worked  on  the  period:  from 
Benedetto  Croce,  who  devoted  some  of  his 
most  vibrant  and  well-informed  writing  to  the 
past  of  his  native  city,  to  Sacheverell  Sitwell, 
whose  acute  sensibility  inevitably  drew  him  to 
the  finesse  and  ambiguities  of  Neapolitan 
civilisation;  from  Neapolitan  art  historians, 
who  over  the  years  had  studied  and  preserved 
the  heritage  of  their  city,  to  encyclopaedic 
spirits  like  Roberto  Longhi  and  Anthony 
Clark,  who  in  their  work  on  18th  century 
Italian  painting  could  not  avoid  consideration 
of  the  achievements  of  Neapolitan  culture. 
Yet,  despite  all  this  previous  interest  and 
research,  the  task  of  the  organisers  of  the 
exhibition,  which  came  to  be  called  'The 
Golden  Age  of  Naples:  Art  and  Civilisation 
under  the  Bourbons  1734—1805',  was  tremen- 
dous. In  many  instances,  we  had  to  start  from 
archival  documents.  There,  names,  payments, 
and  commissions  were  recorded,  but  the 
objects  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Acting  on  the 
assumption  that  objects  of  quality  do  not 
disappear  but  rather  are  put  away  because  of 
changes  in  taste,  we  embarked  on  the  task  of 
matching  documents  with  works  of  art  that 
more  often  than  not  were  buried  in  dust  in  the 
storage  areas  of  Neapolitan  museums.  With 
the  help  of  deft  restorers,  these  objects 
suddenly  came  back  to  life:  large  and  dusty 
altarpieces  regained  the  eclat  of  their  first  day, 
demonstrating  the  qualities  the  Nea- 
politan school  traditionally  has  been  famous 
for:  light,  high-spirited  design,  an  astonishing 
and  often  peculiar  sense  of  colour,  and  a  taste 
for  drama  that  is  so  typically  Neapolitan.  More 
remarkable  was  the  rediscovery  of  objects  - 
mainly  examples  of  decorative  arts  -  that  had 
been  relegated  to  dark  corners  of  Capodi- 
monte,  the  Palazzo  Reale,  and  Caserta,  and 
other  museums.  These  works  of  art  exhibit  the 
great  achievement  of  Neapolitan  artisans  in  a 
variety  of  materials  -  local  coral,  tortoiseshell, 
silver,  wood,  pietre  dure,  and  precious  stones. 
Indeed,  a  civilisation  materialised  before  us. 

The  Bourbon  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  relatively  short-lived,  lasting  just  over  100 
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2:  The  Porcelain  Seller,  1 744145, 
polychrome d  porcelain,  18.5  cm. 
Museo  di  Capodimonte,  Naples. 


years,  with  a  clear  break  at  the  turn  of  the  19th 
centur}'.  Curiously  its  history  seems  to  have 
been  determined  by  events  that  occurred  far 
from  Naples:  the  partition  of  Poland,  which 
put  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Naples;  and 
the  French  Revolution,  which  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  despite  its 
restoration  in  1816.  During  the  period  sur- 
veyed h\  'The  Golden  Age  of  Naples'  -  from 
the  arrival  of  Charles  to  the  take-over  of  the 
city  of  Joachim  Murat  and  the  French  -  other 
kinds  of  coincidences  occurred  which  helped 
give  the  kingdom  its  very  distinctive  character. 
Almost  by  chance,  the  buried  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  rediscovered 
at  a  time  when  a  taste  for  classical  motifs  was 
already  manifest  throughout  Europe.  The 
opportunity  to  see  actual,  almost  intact  ancient 
cities  made  Naples  a  principal  stop  on  the 
Grand  Tour  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Co- 
incidental, too,  is  that  the  great  generation  of 
painters  of  ilie  late  17th  century  -  Preti, 
Giordano,  Solimena  (names  still  associated 
with  the  Neapolitan  Baroque  School)  -  died 
just  before  or  during  the  first  years  of  Charles' 
reign  -  leaving  the  field  open  to  a  group  of 
younger  artists,  nourished  by  their  example 
but  eager  to  find  new  solutions  to  the 
iconographic  and  formal  problems  they  were 
facing.  Coincidental,  too,  perhaps,  is  that 
Naples  became  an  important  Mediterranean 
outpost  for  the  British  and  that  two  famous 
British  citizens.  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  met  there  and  embarked  on  one  of 
the  century's  most  publicised  love  affairs. 
The  richness  of  the  period  seems  to  defy  any 


attempt  to  fully  suggest  them  within  the 
context  of  an  exhibition.  Can  a  dozen 
landscapes  really  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  views  and  physical 
features  of  the  city  and  its  environs  (interes- 
tingly, view-painting  was  practised  more  by 
foreign  painters  than  by  Neapolitans).  In  the 
city  and  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  ostentatious 
aristocrats  displayed  their  tremendous  wealth 
in  palaces  that  were  at  least  as  accomplished 
and  sumptuous  as  those  in  Rome,  Venice  or 
Florence.  Because  the  city  was  so  enticing  and 
struck  its  visitors  with  such  awe,  they  wrote  a 
great  deal  about  it.  These  records  -  letters, 
diaries,  memoirs,  essays  -  provide,  perhaps, 
more  information  about  life  in  Naples  than  any 
other  city  in  Italy  at  that  time.  Even  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  put  aside  his  passionate 
intrigues  to  record  his  feelings  about  the 
beauty  and  unusual  qualities  of  the  city.  These 
entertaining,  very  human  documents  im- 
mediately add  meaning  to  the  objects  presen- 
ted in  the  exhibition.  They  should  be  imagined 
against  the  background  of  life  that  originally 
produced  and  surrounded  them  -  the  music  of 
Pergolesi  sung  by  the  finest  castrati  of  Europe, 
the  fascinating  and  constantly  bustling  street 
life,  the  strong  light  of  sunny  days  elegantly 
filtered  through  the  intricate  constructions  of 
architects  San-felice  or  Vanvitelli. 

It  was  a  time  of  building.  Like  every  other 
European  monarch  of  the  age,  Charles 
dreamed  of  having  his  own  Versailles,  and  he 
managed  to  match  the  overpowering  French 
palace  with  Caserta,  a  huge  project  that  kept 
artists  and  craftsmen  busy  for  decades  under 
the  strict  direction  of  Luigi  VanvitelH  and, 
later,  his  son.  Carlo.  This  was  not  the  King's 
only  residence.  The  old  Palazzo  Reale  in  the 
centre  of  Naples  was  renovated  between  1743 
and  1748,  Capodimonte  was  begun  in  1738, 
and  the  Court  occupied  other  palaces  and 
villas,  as  well.  Specialised  craftsmen  were 
lured  to  Naples  from  nearby  Rome  and  more 
distant  centres  to  furnish  and  decorate  the 
court's  many  residences.  Following  the 
example  of  Louis  xiv,  Charles  created 
manufactories  for  rare  and  precious  wares: 
tapestries,  porcelain,  pietre  dure .  The  tapestry 
workshop  was  not  an  entirely  successful 
undertaking,  but  the  porcelain  manufactory, 
established  with  German  artisans,  created 
products  that  became  well  known  in  Europe 
and  that  were  always  favourably  compared  to 
those  from  Meissen.  Curiously,  Charles  did 
not  leave  the  porcelain  manufactory  behind 
when  he  left  Naples  in  1759  to  become  King  of 
Spain  but  took  many  of  his  craftsmen  to 
Madrid,  where  they  provided  the  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Buen  Retiro  manufac- 
tory. His  son  Ferdinand  iv  eventually  re- 
established a  factory  in  Naples  which  also 
achieved  widespread  recognition  under  the 
intelligent  direction  of  Marcello  Venuti. 

While  foreign  artisans  settled  in  Naples  and 
eventually  created  pieces  with  a  truly  original 
Neapolitan  flavour,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  many  foreign  painters  who  passed  through 


or  settled  in  Naples  during  the  period.  Many  of  ■ 
them  were  German  and  came  to  the  Kingdom  j 
of   the  Two  Sicilies  in  response  to  the  i 
patronage  of  Queen  Maria  Amalia,  who  was) 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  iii  of  Saxony- 
Poland,  and  later,  that  of  Viennese-bom 
Queen  Maria  Caroline.  Between  the  foreign 
painters  working  in  Naples,  and  the  group  of 
Neapolitan  painters  presented  in  'The  Golden 
Age  of  Naples',  there  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  any  communication.  While  the  foreign 
artists  often  displayed  a  resolutely  'modern' 
character,  in  their  Neapolitan  work  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Neapolitans  faithfully 
continued  the  decorative  style  established  by 
Solimena  -  one  of  grandiose  and  energetic 
compositions,  executed  with  brio.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  their  major 
patron  was  not  the  court  but  rather  the  much 
more  conservative  Church.  Related  to  the 
predominance  of  Church  commissions  is  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rightly 
famous  Traversi,  there  is  only  a  handful  of] 
Neapolitan  genre  painters.  This  figure  is  truly 
paradoxical,  when  one  considers  the  impor- 
tance of  popular  life  in  the  culture  and  literature 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  many  street  scenes 
worthy  of  the  Commedia  dell  'Arte  that  cap- ' 
tured  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  city.  , 
Perhaps  the  very  small  number  of  Neapolitan  | 
view-painters,  in  comparison  to  the  many 
French,  English,  and  German  landscape  paint- 
ers who  united  so  enthusiastically  in  Naples,  is 
also  due  to  the  special  patterns  of  patronage  that 
operated  in  Naples  for  its  native  painters. 

The  Italian  version  of  the  exhibition, 
'Civilita  del  '700  a  Napoli',  opened  in  nearly 
half  a  dozen  locations  in  Naples  in  December 

1979,  Closed  only  by  the  tragic  earthquake  that 
rocked  the  city  and  Campania  in  November 

1980,  causing  untold  damage  to  the  people  and 
the  artistic  sites  of  the  region,  the  exhibition 
attracted  many  thousands  of  visitors  and 
received  high  praise  by  European  reviewers. 
In  Naples,  of  course,  visitors  could  also  visit 
the  churches  and  palaces  in  which  the 
hundreds  of  objects  on  view  once  belonged. 
Naturally,  the  concept  of  the  American 
exhibition  had  to  be  quite  different.  Consisting 
of  over  200  examples  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  decorative  arts  of  the  period,  it  includes 
many  works  from  American  and  European 
collections  not  present  in  Naples.  'The  Golden 
Age  of  Naples'  was  scheduled  to  open  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  February  1981. 
Due  to  the  earthquake,  it  had  to  be  postponed. 
In  great  part  through  the  valiant  efforts  and 
persistence  of  the  Fine  Arts  Administration  of 
Naples,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Raffaello  Causa,  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
posed  by  this  disaster  the  exhibition  will  open 
at  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in  August 

1981,  followed  by  a  showing  in  Chicago 
beginning  in  December  1981.  It  is  our  belief 
that  American  audiences  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  by  the  profound  originality  and  very 
individual  character  of  the  arts  produced  in 
Naples  under  the  Bourbons.  i 
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Davidjoel 

BROOKING'S  MARINE  ARTISTRY 

Charles  Brooking  was  probably  the  greatest  British  marine  painter,  and  yet  his  work  is  still 
poorly  represented  in  many  national  museums. 
Despite  his  early  death,  his  output  was  considerable,  and  his  reputation  among  private  collectors  is  growing  steadily . 
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y  coking  back  to  the  1930s  I  am  told  that  that 
-L-J  great  collector/scholar  the  late  Sir  Bruce 
Ingram  once  said  'Never  pay  more  than  £200 
for  a  Brooking'  though  looking  through  the 
records  I  see  that  he  did  occasionally  exceed 
that  figure.  However  since  he  was  buying  fine 
Van  de  Veldes  for  little  more  than  that,  one 
begins  to  realise  how  the  value  of  money  has 
changed  and  by  how  much  more  our  remaining 
marine  masterpieces  are  valued.  When  In- 
gram's paintings  came  up  for  sale  not  only  was  it 
apparent  that  his  Brookings  and  Van  de  Veldes 
had  hung  side  by  side  but  also  that  the  former 
too  had  very  greatly  appreciated  from  the  £200 
mentioned.  Sotheby's  sold  seven  of  his  eight 
fine  Brookings  on  one  day  in  1964  together  with 
seven  Van  de  Veldes  but  on  this  occasion  the 
highest  price  was  paid  for  Brooking's  Calm  with 
an  English  Yacht  Saluting  -  one  of  his  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  paintings  and  it  sold  for 
over  £15,000.  In  that  year  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum  had  22  Brookings  in  the  National 
Collection  at  Greenwich,  whilst  the  Tate 
Galler}-  had  three. 

However  another  collector  was  on  the  scene 
at  about  this  time  and  now  the  Mellon  Collec- 


tion houses  at  least  1 8  paintings  by  Brooking.  I  n 
1966  the  Paul  Mellon  Foundation  for  British 
Art  arranged  an  exhibition  of  Brooking's  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  engravings  at  the  Alde- 
burgh  Festival  and  thence  it  went  on  to  Bristol 
City  Art  Gallery.  Cohn  Sorenson,  later  to 
become  the  Director  of  the  Foundation,  asked 
me  to  assist  him  and  altogether  66  paintings, 
supported  by  1 1  drawings  and  a  similar  number 
of  engravings  were  shown  in  the  two  exhibi- 
tions. The  compilation  of  a  catalogue  raisonee 
of  Brooking's  works  has  continued  ever  since 
but  regrettably  not  more  than  one  or  two  new 
works  come  to  notice  each  year  now  and  even 
this  seems  to  be  slowing  up.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  36  and  it  is  fortunate  that  so  much  has  been 
preserved.  It  would  appear  that  the  Mellon 
exhibition  covered  over  one-third  of  the  works 
known  today  of  which  a  similar  number  are 
already  locked  away  in  museums  and  galleries. 
Those  in  private  collections  are  steadily  reduc- 
ing, with  substantial  numbers  going  abroad. 

Brooking  is  a  west  country  name  and  a  fairly 
rare  one  at  that.  I  suspect  that  Charles 
Brooking's  father  came  from  Plymouth, 
though  I  cannot  give  conclusive  proof  of  this  as 


yet ;  he  lived  later  in  Deptf ord  and  amongst  ^, 
other  occupations  took  work  at  Greenwich 
Hospital  as  a  house  painter  and  decorator.  His  "f' 
name  was  also  Charles  and  there  are  entries  inff 
the  Greenwich  Book  of  Works  which  show 
payment  to  him  from  1729. 

The  English  marine  painters  of  the  period 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  Van  de  Veldes 
who  after  leaving  Holland  in  1672  lived  at 
Greenwich  for  nearly  20  years  before  moving 
to  Sackville  Street,  Westminster.  We  know 
that  the  younger  one  was  still  making  drawings 
at  Deptf  ord  as  late  as  1701.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  therefore  to  assume  that  there 
was  a  following  amongst  marine  painters  who 
worked  in  London  and  particularly  the 
Greenwich/Deptford  area  and  even  if  there 
was  no  direct  connection  they  must  at  least 
have  seen  some  of  Van  de  Velde's  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  Charles  Brooking  is  scant. 
We  only  have  two  direct  references  to  him. 
The  first  occurs  in  Farrington's  'Diary'. 
Sawrey  Gilpin,  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Scott,  once 
saw  Brooking,  and  records  'He  was  a  man  of 
sickly  appearance  -  he  had  been  much  at  sea. 
Scott  greatly  admired  his  works'.  Despite 
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/;  C.  Brooking.  A  small  ship  close  hauled  on 
the  starboard  tack  in  a  fresh  breeze,  off  Dover 
lee  housing  the  tide,  signed, 
30  X  25 '/s  inches. 
Private  rollection. 


2:  C.  Brooking.  The  Royal  George  at  anchor, 
an  100  gun  ship  of  the  line  built  in  1756, 
pen,  ink  and  grey  wash,  signed, 
13V4  X  20'/4  inches. 
Christie's,  London. 


3:  C.  Brooking.  A  two  decker  of  74  guns, 
pen,  ink  and  grey  wash, 
12  X  12J/2  inches. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 
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lensive  searches  his  name  has  not  yet  been 
ind  in  any  list  of  maritime  trades  or  any 
ip's  company,  though  his  paintings  reveal  a 
ep  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  this  surely 
jld  only  be  obtained  first  hand,  which  ties  in 
th  Gilpin's  statement.  The  second  is  an 
ecdote  often  repeated  from  Edwards'  Anec- 
tes  of  English  Painters  which  was  given  upon 
J  authority  of  the  late  Dominic  Serres,  to 
lom  Brooking  was  well  known.  In  fact 
rres,  later  to  be  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
lyal  Academy,  was  for  a  short  time  a  student 

Brooking  which  is  evident  from  his 
intings.  Apparently  Brooking  was  kept  pot- 
iling,  painting  for  a  certain  dealer  who 
vays  removed  his  signature,  before  showing 
:m  in  his  window.  One  day  the  dealer's  wife 
iced  a  painting  in  the  window  with  the 
:nature  intact,  and  thus  Brooking  was 
icovered,  by  Taylor  White,  the  Treasurer  of 
J  Foundling  Hospital.  Taylor  White  had 
mired  his  paintings  for  some  time  and 
ving  at  last  found  the  artist  he  persuaded 
Ti  to  paint  a  magnificent  sea  piece  for  the 
lundling  Hospital,  a  charitable  institution, 
t  also  the  most  important  art  gallery  in 
)ndon.  Brooking  was  elected  a  Governor  of 
i  Foundling  Hospital  as  a  result  of  the  gift. 
Alas  he  had  but  four  years  to  live.  He  died  of 
nsumption  at  his  lodgings  in  Castle  Street, 
;icester  Square  in  the  spring  of  1759 
:ording  to  Edwards.  Dayes  states  in  his 
ofessional  Sketches  of  Modem  Artists  that  he 
5d  prematurely  through  injudicious  medical 
vice,  given  to  cure  a  perpetual  headache, 
lis  is  so  sad,  but  looking  at  his  late  finished 
)rks  I  cannot  see  how  some  of  the  great  detail 
uld  have  been  painted  without  the  use  of  a 
ignifying  glass,  which  might  go  some  of  the 
ly  to  explaining  his  migraine. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields 

25  March  1759,  the  graveyard  of  which  was 
kared  for  the  building  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
d  appropriately  enough  in  front  of  the 
itional  Gallery.  The  headstones  were 
Tioved  to  Camden  Town  Cemetery,  but 
'ooking's  has  so  far  not  been  found.  His  wife 
d  children  were  left  in  poverty  but  were  from 
ne  to  time  assisted  by  the  Society  of  Artists 

Great  Britain.  This  is  recorded  in  the 
rliest  records  of  the  Royal  Academy  which 
IS  founded  in  1769,  10  years  after  his  death. 
Edward  Dayes  wrote  in  1805  that  'Brooking 
s  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  his 
louring  is  bright  and  clear,  his  water  pellucid 
d  transparent,  with  a  firm,  broad,  spirited 
jch'.  No  one  disagrees  that  he  is  one  of  our 
eatest,  if  not  our  greatest,  marine  painter 
■ccluding  Turner  who  cannot  be  called  just  a 
irine  painter).  One  can  see  the  depth  of  his 
owledge  of  ships  and  spars,  sails  and 
jging;  he  obviously  understood  all  their 
implications  and  in  the  detail  in  his  paintings 
u  can  see  which  ropes  are  taut,  the  way  a 
3ck  is  working,  where  the  crew  is  hauling  on 
rope  or  a  sail  pulling.  Thus  the  ships  and 
ats  are  alive  -  it  is  as  if  we  are  looking  at  a 
nti  which  has  been  stopped  for  a  brief  instant. 


4:  C.  Brooking.  A  dismasted  ship  about  to  be 
driven  ashore  in  a  gale,  signed. 
Detail,  4x4  inches. 
Private  collection. 


Of  particular  interest  is  the  sea  and  sky. 
Constable  did  not  start  his  cloud  studies  until 
60  years  after  Brooking's  death.  The  paintings 
illustrated  in  this  article  show  some  of  the 
latter's  cloud  studies  painted  as  early  as  1754. 
He  has  a  remarkable  sense  of  atmosphere, 
movement  and  colour.  In  contrast  to  other 
painters  of  the  time  who  often  used  a  brown 
under-painting,  Brooking,  like  the  French 
Impressionists  later  on,  used  a  light  toned 
ground  which  is  partly  why  his  paintings 
remain  so  bright.  He  appears  to  have  painted 
rapidly  and  was  a  master  in  the  use  of  glazes  of 
paint  by  which  he  obtained  the  translucence 
for  his  skies  and  water.  Unfortunately  thin 
glazes  have  often  been  damaged  or  removed  by 
later  restorers.  He  worked  on  a  well  prepared 
smooth  canvas,  and  in  his  composition 
achieved  great  depth  in  the  paintings  by 
causing  the  eye  to  move  in  a  series  of 
shallowing  diagonal  movements  into  distance 
and  sky. 

Throughout  his  works  he  uses  recurrent 
sketches  of  ships  -  the  same  sketch  of  a  vessel 
is  used  again  and  again.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  have  his  sketch  books  but  undoubtedly  this 
was  his  main  reference.  Two  paintings  exist  of 
a  man  with  a  sketch  book  and  I  am  sure  that 
these  are  his  self-portraits  even  though  they  are 
small  figures  in  large  compositions.  He  often 
painted  the  same  scenes  many  times.  Some  of 
the  'duplicates'  are  so  precise  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  decide  their  differences  even  with  all  the 
aids  at  our  disposal.  The  sizes  are  sometimes 
identical,  though  often  they  vary  both  in  size  or 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  'standard'  ships. 
There  are,  for  instance,  at  least  10  variations 
on  the  Foundling  Hospital  painting,  some 
sketches  and  some  highly  finished  paintings. 
The  engravings  too  are  most  important  and 
relate  to  the  sketches  and  thus  to  paintings 
often  in  reverse.  Engravings  were  made  by 
Revenet,  Godfrey,  Canot  and  Boydell. 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  today  there  is  no 
painting  by  our  greatest  marine  painter  in  the 
National  Gallery-,  though  there  are  paintings 


by  Van  de  Velde  and  de  Vlieger,  his  Dutch 
predecessors,  and  by  Vernet  who  was  painting 
at  the  same  time.  This  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  lack  of  interest  in  marine  paintings 
when  the  National  Gallery  was  founded  and  by 
Brooking's  all  too  short  period  of  success.  But 
surely  this  should  be  put  right  now.  We  remain 
a  maritime  nation  dependent  on  seaborne 
trade,  with  an  unrivalled  maritime  history;  not 
to  show  our  best  marine  painter  in  our  own 
National  Gallery  is  quite  wrong. 
The  author  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
Brooking  owners  who  have  not  yet  had  their 
paintings  included  in  the  catalogue  raisonee. 


5:  C.  Brooking.  A  ship  becalmed  with  cutters 
and  luggers,  signed,  23 '/2  X  37^/4  inches.  This 
beautiful  calm  painting  is  a  late  example. 
Private  collection. 

6:  C.  Brooking.  An  English  Frigate  and  coastal 
craft  becalmed  by  moonlight,  signed,  1 1  X  15 
inches.  So  far  only  three  moonlight  paintings 
have  been  discovered.  Private  collection. 

7.  C.  Brooking.  Dutch  fishing  boats  in  a  calm 
estuary,  signed,  18  X  25'/2  inches.  A  very 
fir\ished  hard  painting  from  the  late  period. 
Private  collection. 
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me  Bond 


TOY  TACTICS 


iniature  soldiers  date  back  to  ancient 
times  having  been  used  by  children 


nd  military  experts  alike  through  the  ages. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  interest  in 
uch  models  had  spread  through  Europe  and 
tven  to  America.  It  was  in  the  second  half  of 
>ie  19th  century  that  toymakers  moved  to- 
wards mass  production  using  cheaper  ma- 
jrials  such  as  wood,  paper,  papier  mache  and 
letal  alloys.  Until  then  such  items  had  been 
lade  in  small  numbers  for  the  children  of  the 
i^ealthy.  German  manufacturers  dominated 
arly  production  with  the  fiat  and  semi-flat 
oldiers.  In  the  1890s  William  Britain,  a 
Jritish  toymaker,  took  the  lead  when  his  firm, 
Jritains,  pioneered  the  hoUow-cast  technique 
nd  introduced  a  wider  range  of  models 
ncluding  boy  scouts  and  footballers. 

The  collection  of  the  late  L.  W.  Richards, 
he  largest  of  its  kind  to  be  offered  at  auction, 
ncludes  a  section  of  Britain  models  which 
irtually  represents  the  complete  range  from 
his  factory.  Len  Richards,  a  founder  member 
tf  the  British  Model  Soldier  Society,  made  a 
ifelong  study  of  the  products  of  William 
iritain  and  collected  all  the  variations  and 
arities  as  well  as  the  basic  types.  His  collection 
vhich  numbers  approximately  25,000  was 
loused  in  the  loft  of  his  terraced  house  in 
ingland.  It  also  includes  the  works  of  other 
Jritish,  French  and  German  makers  and  is 
xpected  to  realise  between  £60,000  and 
]80,000  when  it  comes  up  for  sale  at  Phillips 
L,ondon  saleroom  on  12  and  13  August. 

Rarities  in  this  remarkable  collection  range 
rom  a  set  of  very  early  Scots  Greys  with  plug- 
n  arms  to  a  comparatively  late  group  of 
.Voman's  Royal  Army  Corps  specially 
prepared  for  a  Coronation  display  in  1953. 


.-  The  band  of  the  Bahamas  Police,  an 
xtretnely  rare  post-war  set  made  by  Britains 
or  export  only. 

:  A  foxhunting  scene  by  Britains.  In  the 
]^oreground  is  the  rare  Britains  motorcycle 
"ombination. 

I ' ;  A  group  of  Arab  figures.  Of  particular 
merest  is  the  small  group  of  five  on  foot  in  the 
oreground  which  come  from  Britains  rare 
Eastern  People'  set. 

i:  A  fighting  'square' of  Highland  troops, 
nainly  by  Britains,  made  up  into  a  formation 
ised  by  Richards  as  the  cover  of  his 
luthoritative  'Old  British  Model  Soldiers 
1893-1918',  a  bible  for  collectors. 
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FOR  SALE  ATGLENEAGLES 


1:  Robin  Gavin  ,  R.SA.  At  the  Well,  26  x  24 
inches.  This  typifies  the  work  of  the  mid- J  9th 
century  Scottish  genre  artists. 

2:  Alfred  de  Breanski.  The  Head  of  Loch 
Lubnaig,  24  x  35  inches.  An  example  of  the 
Scottish  taste fornaturalism. 

3:  David  Fulton.  A  Lazy  Afternoon,  20  x  29 
inches.  An  outstanding  work  by  a  fringe 
member  of  the  Glasgow  school. 

4:  George  Henry.  On  Goodwood  Downs,  40  x 
50  inches.  A  decorative  work  by  an  artist  who 
is  better  known  for  his  colourist  paintings. 


In  August  1968  Sotheby's  held  its  first 
auction  of  Scottish  and  other  works  of  art 
at  Gleneagles  Hotel,  Perthshire  and  recognis- 
ing that  they  had  a  successful  formula,  the  sale 
became  an  annual  event.  Gleneagles,  known 
for  its  famous  golf  courses,  provides  a 
marvellous  venue  for  what  is  now  as  much  a 
social  event  as  a  fine  art  one.  Set  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Scottish  countryside,  it  is  by  necessity  self- 
contained  with  its  own  post  office,  bank,  shops 
and  sporting  facilities. 

The  Scottish  flavour  and  sporting  element 
of  the  sale  makes  sense.  Where  else  would 
views  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  sporting 
scenes,  guns  and  fishing  tackle  be  better 
received?  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
many  of  Sotheby's  clients  are  private  buyers. 
The  two-day  sale  is  split  into  four  sessions 
commencing  with  sporting  guns  and  fishing 
tackle  at  6  p.m.  followed  by  Scottish  and  other 
silver  at  9  p.m.  on  Monday  31  August.  The 
sale  of  Scottish  and  sporting  paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours  is  divided  into  two 
sessions  at  the  same  times  on  Tuesday  1 
September.  For  those  unable  to  view  the  sale 
in  Scotland,  the  items  will  be  on  view  at 
Sotheby's  Belgravia  in  London  from  18  to  21 
and  24  August.  Viewing  at  Gleneagles  is  on  29 


and  30  August.  There  will  be  a  private  view  fol 
guests  of  the  hotel  on  28  August,  many  cl 
whom  are  staying  there  for  grouse  shooting  o| 
salmon  fishing  and  so  may  be  attracted  t[ 
something  in  the  sale,  perhaps  the  stuffed  21 
pound  salmon  trophy  by  Williams  of  Dubli 
which  was  caught  in  Lough  Conn  in  1909. 

The  unused  pair  of  D.B.  12  bore  sell 
opening  sidelock  ejector  sporting  guns  com 
pleted  in  1975  by  J .  Purdey  &  Sons  provides  a; 
opportunity  to  jump  the  four-year  waiting  lisi 
Fishing  tackle  includes  a  wide  selection 
antique  reels,  rods  and  flies.  The  silver 
mainly  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  an 
features  a  rare  Dundee  tea  pot  by  Alexande 
Johnston,  1745,  and  a  pair  of  Edinburgh 
'thistle'  cups  by  Thomas  Cleghorne,  1703. 

The  patriotic  nature  of  the  pictures  wii 
appeal  to  Scottish  collectors  and  dealers  alike 
There  are  good  examples  of  works  by  artists  o 
the  more  modern  Scottish  School  from  188f 
onwards  such  as  Hornel,  and  the  Scottisi 
colourists.  A  watercolour  of  a  lowland  farm  b] 
Samuel  John  Peploe,  a  still  life  by  Georgj' 
Leslie  Hunter  and  works  by  Robert  Gemmel' 
Hutchison,  a  Scottish  follower  of  the  Dutcl 
School  are  just  some  of  the  pictures  that  comJ 
under  the  hammer  on  Tuesday  evening.  J 
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Geoffrey  Ashton 

BEHIND  A  PAINTED  SMILE 

The  elegant  and  romantic  paintings  by  Geoffrey  Rawlins 
suggest  a  new  trend  in  British  portraiture 

{ 
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~^  eoffrey  Rawlins  owes  his  success  as  a 
_X  portrait  painter  to  his  great  daring,  his 
^ fling  for  elegance  and  style  and  his  ability  to 
ifect  his  sitters  with  an  eagerness  to  experi- 
l^nt.  The  four  portraits  to  be  discussed  here 
|i  ideal  examples  of  his  achievements,  with 
;ir  daring  use  of  pose  and  iconography,  the 
gance  and  style  with  which  each  of  the 
ters   is   imbued   and   the  experimental 
mpositions   reminiscent   of  15th-century 
orentine,  17th-century  Flemish  and  18th- 
atury  English  portraits.  Rawlins'  aim,  like 
;at  of  any  serious  portrait  painter,  is  to 
pture,  on  his  own  canvas,  the  likeness  and 
rsonality  of  his  sitter  in  a  manner  calculated 
please  the  client  and  convince  the  viewer, 
s  greatest  achievement  is  to  satisfy  this  basic 
n  with  the  connivance  of  his  sitter,  who 
vays  has  a  say  in  the  final  form  of  the 
frtrait.   The  strong  impact  of  Rawlins' 
rtraits  is  produced,  therefore,  by  a  perfect 
iion  between  artist  and  sitter. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
imbridge  that  Geoffrey  Rawlins  discovered, 
ther  to  his  own  surprise,  that  he  had  a  talent 
■  drawing.  Most  of  his  early  experiments 
re  landscape  sketches  although  he  drew,  for 
n,  portraits  of  several  friends.  He  allowed 

Mrs.  Keinonen  sitting  for  her  portrait  in 
".offrey  Rawlins'  studio  whilst  the  artist  does 
preliminary  sketch. 


Princess  Katarina  Esterhazy 
7  on  canvas,  170  X  101.5  cm. 


the  talent  to  lie  dormant  for  a  period  after 
coming  down  from  university  and  only 
brought  out  the  sketch-pad  when  short  of 
money  during  a  stay  in  New  York.  This  time 
he  determined  to  take  things  more  seriously 
and  began  to  study,  notably  with  David  Leffel 
of  the  Art  Students'  League  where  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  application  of  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  the  Old  Masters. 
Whilst  he  was  studying  in  this  traditionalist 
atmosphere,  the  great  Florentine  fresco 
exhibition  was  shown  in  New  York  and 
repeated  visits  convinced  Rawlins  of  his  future 
career.  After  three  years  in  New  York,  during 
which  time  he  had  his  first  one-man  show,  he 
returned  to  London.  He  visited  the  Slade 
where  Sir  William  Coldstream  put  him  in 
touch  with  Peter  Greenham  ra.  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  encouraged  him 
to  take  a  course  of  private  study  with  Rodney 
Wilkinson.  The  period  of  study  in  London 
ended  with  a  Grand  Tour  of  the  major  art 
galleries  of  Europe,  the  particular  aim  being 
the  study  of  the  work  of  the  great  portrait 
painters  such  as  Velasquez,  Hals,  Rembrandt 
and  Van  Dyck. 

Rawlins'  travels  took  him  inevitably  to 
Florence  where  he  telephoned  the  most 


celebrated  portrait  painter  of  the  present  day, 
Pietro  Annigoni.  Annigoni  was  extremely 
encouraging  and  agreed  to  take  Rawlins  on  as  a 
pupil  for  a  year.  He  found  a  studio  in  Florence 
and  took  his  work  in  progress,  drawings  from 
casts,  life  studies,  sketches  in  oil  and  tempera, 
portraits,  landscapes  and  still-lifes,  up  to 
Annigoni  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  Annigoni 
arranged  for  him  to  study  with  Romano 
Stefanelli  and  Rawlins  financed  his  ten  year 
stay  in  Florence  with  the  sale  of  portraits 
painted  on  occasional  visits  to  England  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Rawlins,  although  he 
deeply  admired  the  work  of  both  Annigoni  and 
Stefanelli,  felt  that  he  should  try  to  make  some 
attempt  to  avoid  any  one  dominating  personal- 
ity and  return  to  the  common  source  of  their 
inspiration,  the  portraits  of  the  Old  Masters. 
For  instance,  immediately  before  painting  his 
first  major  Florentine  portrait,  Mrs.  Darea 
Browne,  he  was  taking  a  copy  of  Rubens' 
portrait  of  Isabella  Brandt  in  the  Uffizi. 

The  portrait  of  Darea  Browne  was  com- 
missioned by  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  husband 
after  seeing  Rawlins'  relaxed  full-face  portrait 
of  June  Whyte,  one  of  Stefanelli's  models. 
The  uncompromising  profile  of  Darea 
Browne's   portrait  would  suggest  a  fairly 

3:  Mrs.  Harriette  Keinonen 
Oil  on  canvas,  184  X  121  cm. 


4:  Mrs  Homayoun  Mazandi 
Oil  on  canvas,  152.5  X  92.5  cm. 
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5:  Profile  of  Mrs.  Darea  Browne,  Rawlins'  first  major  Florentine  portrait.  The  sitter  is 
shown  against  two  landscapes,  one  of  Northumbria  and,  to  the  left,  a  Tuscan  scene. 
Oil  on  canvas,  60  X  50  cm.  Photographs:  Prudence  Cuming. 


fulsome  influence  of  the  mid- 15th-century 
portraits  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Antonio 
del  Pollaiuolo,  not  an  unlikely  stylistic 
provenance  for  a  portrait  painted  in  Florence. 
However,  Rawlins  insists  that  the  pose  chose 
itself  and  that  the  similarity  to  Battista  Sforza 
is  fortuitous.  He  sat  Mrs.  Browne  down  on  a 
trunk  and  walked  around  her;  the  right  profile 
was  the  most  like  but  the  left  profile,  the  one  he 
chose  to  paint,  was  the  most  magnificent.  Mrs. 
Browne  chose  her  dress  (and  therefore  the 
dominating  green  hue  of  the  picture),  arranged 
her  own  hair  and  decided  which  of  her  jewels  to 
wear,  thereby  unconsciously  reproducing  the 
string  of  pearls  usually  worn  in  15th-century 
Florentine  female  profile  portraits.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  community  in  Florence  she 
wished  the  portrait  to  reflect  her  two  loyalties. 
Rawlins  ingeniously  overcame  this  problem  by 
painting  two  small  landscapes,  glimpsed  on 
either  side  of  the  sitter;  behind  is  a  lush  and 
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stormy  English  landscape  and  in  front  a 
bracing  Tuscan  scene. 

Homayoun  Mazandi,  a  well-known  London 
hostess,  asked  Geoffrey  Rawlins  to  paint  her 
portrait  after  seeing  a  photograph  of  the 
portrait  of  Darea  Browne.  He  saw  Mrs. 
Mazandi  dance  at  one  of  her  famous  parties 
and  immediately  knew  how  to  approach  the 
portrait.  She  helped  him  to  crystallise  Rawlins' 
ideas  by  asking  to  be  painted  against  an  English 
background  with  her  clothes  blowing  in  the 
wind,  a  reflection  of  her  breezy  personality. 
Lawrence's  Pinkie  springs  to  mind  but  like  the 
15th-century  prototypes  for  the  Darea  Browne 
portrait  the  connection  is  more  sub-conscious 
that  intentional.  However,  the  example  of 
Lawrence,  a  painter  Rawlins  greatly  admires, 
is  particularly  relevant  in  a  portrait  painted  to 
hang  in  a  late  Georgian  house. 

The  freshness  and  vitality  of  the  Mazandi 
portrait,   as  well  as  its  stately  presence. 


determined  the  choice  of  artist  for  what  turned 
out  to  be  Rawlins'  next  major  portrait.  The 
husband   of   Princess   Katarina  Esterhazx 
wished  to  see  his  wife  in  a  similarly  informa' 
pose  and  painted  with  similar  distinction. 
Princess  Esterhazy  arrived  at  Rawlins'  studic 
with  a  selection  of  dresses  and  together  the) 
chose  the  one  she  was  to  wear  in  the  portrait; 
the  taffeta  gown  they  selected  was  made  by  tht 
Princess  herself.  The  original  commission  hac 
stipulated  a  seated  portrait  but  a  number  oi||| 
preparatory  drawings  produced  a  preferrecil 
solution  of  the  Princess  leaning  informalljjU 
against  the  back  of  a  chair.  Rawlins  thoughil 
that  the  rich  red  velvet  curtain  would  reflecB 
the  sitter's  imperial  background  whilst  thtfl 
fresh  English  landscape  would  serve  not  onhlj 
to  soften  the  formality  of  the  picture  but  also  til 
indicate  the  Princess'  connections  with  Engl 
land.  The  small  dog,  Bertie,  is  an  ideal  anci 
amusing  counterpart  to  his  stately  mistress.  I 

The  portrait  of  Princess  Esterhazy  has  beerU 
completed  only  recently.  Although  inspired  bAM 
the  portrait  of  Homayoun  Mazandi  it  strikes } 
much  more  dignified  and  subdued  tone  thar 
the  earlier  portrait;  the  Rococo  exuberance  has 
been  toned  down  to  a  Neo-classical  formality 
On  the  other  hand,  the  portrait  of  Mrs 
Mazandi  has  inspired  another  female  portrai 
very  similar  in  feeling  and  at  least  its  equal  ir 
exuberance. 

Geoffrey  Rawlins  was  invited  to  Helsink 
whilst  in  Copenhagen,  drawing  portraits  of  thi 
Danish  Royal  Family,  and  their  relatives  anc 
friends,  for  Queen  Margarethe.  Once  ii 
Helsinki  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Keinonen 
the  Greek  consul,  and  his  wife.  They  wert 
shown  a  photograph  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs 
Mazandi  and  immediately  commissioned  ;i 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Keinonen,  giving  over  the  tt)j 
of  their  house  as  a  studio.  Mrs.  Keinonen  hat 
strong  ideas  about  the  portrait  and  apart  fron' 
wanting  it  to  be  totally  different  from  any  othe 
portrait  ever  painted  she  asked  to  be  depictet. 
gathering  white  lilies  by  the  sea-shore  against ; 
stormy  sky  wearing  a  white  dress.  She  als( 
hked  the  idea  of  an  arched  top  to  the  canvas  a 
her  aim  was  to  design  a  room  around  tbi 
picture.  One  recalls  the  frustration  of  Man 
tegna  when  presented  with  a  similarly  detailc' 
programme  by  Isabella  d'Este,  but  Mantegn 
had  a  less  than  sympathetic  relationship  wit) 
his  patron.  Conversely,  Rawlins  was  able  ti 
use  his  detailed  programme  to  produce  what  i 
perhaps  his  most  striking  portrait  to  date. 

Such  extravagant  and  original  portraits  ar  i 
bound  to  provoke  an  energetic  reaction 
Geoffrey  Rawlins  does  not  believe  in  playin] 
safe  with  his  portraits  of  beautiful  an( 
distinguished  ladies;  he  attempts  to  create 
strong  and  striking  image  and,  consequently, 
strong  and  striking  work  of  art.  Apart  fror 
their  beauty  and  distinction,  Rawlins'  femal 
sitters  are  notable  for  their  willingness  t 
involve  themselves  in  this  artistic  process.  Th 
results  of  their  combined  efforts  will  surel 
give  today's  portrait  painters  and  today's  sitter 
much  food  for  thought. 
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Michael  Turner 


LESLIE 

CROWTHER 
AT  HOME 


Actor  and  comedian  Leslie  Crozvther 
has  found  time  between  his  stage 
appearances  to  collect  an 
extraordinary  range  of  Victorian  pot 
lids  and  other  decorative  ceramics 


here  are  various  ways  of  living  with  a  spe- 


X  cialised  collection.  It  can,  with  unboun- 
ded enthusiasm,  develop  from  an  interest  and 
hobby  into  a  tolerated  but  space-consuming 
display,  liningwalls,  crowdingtables  and  filling 
shelves.  Or  it  can  be  contained,  locked  away  in 
drawers,  cabinets  and  cupboards,  inspected 
reverently  on  special  occasions  in  solitude  or 
with  a  fellow  enthusiast.  Rarely,  it  becomes  part 
of  a  family  home,  a  reflection  of  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  enjoyed  consciously  and  subcon- 
sciously by  the  family  and  guests.  Leslie  and 
Jean  Crowther  have  found  this  delicate  balance, 
displaying  a  collection  of  pot  lids  and  Prattware 
with  discrimination  and  taste,  despite  busy 
work  and  social  calendars  and  a  full  family  life. 

'It  all  started  when  I  bought  this  little  framed 
picture  some  26  years  ago'  explains  Leslie.  So 
began  the  Crowther  collection.  'When  Jean  and 
I  were  first  married  we  lived  in  a  rather  large 
Victorian  house.  Of  course,  it  needed  to  be 
furnished  and  we  bought  19th-century  fur- 
niture and  decorations  which  at  that  time  were 
considerably  less  expensive  than  today'.  Close 
examination  of  the  little  framed  picture  proved 
that  the  'miniature'  he  had  purchased  was  not  a 
painting,  and  a  visit  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
museum  satisfied  his  inquisitive  mind.  It  was, 
in  fact,  identified  as  a  pot  lid.  He  was  shown  a 
book,  at  that  time  the  standard  reference  book 
on  pot  lids  by  H.  G.  Clarke,  and  his  interest  was 
roused.  The  interest  became  a  hobby,  and  the 
hobby  became  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
collections  of  pot  lids  and  wares  in  the  world. 

/  .•  There  are  over  600 pot  lids  and  other  related 
colour  printed  u;ares  in  the  Crouther  collection, 
shovnng  the  extraordinary  variety  of the  subject 
matter. 

2:  Collections  of  both  decorative  and  functional 
items  fill  the  special  display  cabinets,  giving  the 
house  a  colourfully  Victorian  feeling, 
emphasised  by  the  Parian  figure  sand 
ornaments. 

3:  Actor  Leslie  Crowther  holding  a  Prattware 
moustache  cup,  one  of  the  more  unusual  pieces 
in  the  collection. 
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4:  Prattzcare  and  Parian  porcelain  are  two  different  but  harmonious  aspects  of  the  collection, 
revealing  the  continuity  of  many  Victorian  wares. 


Briefl^  ,  the  history  of  pot  lids  and  similarly 
decorated  wares  can  be  traced  back  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century.  During  the  late  1840s, 
Jesse  .iustin,  the  engraver,  and  Felix  Edwards 
Pratt  of  the  Fenton  firm  F.  &  R.  Pratt, 
developed  the  process  of  colour  printing  on  a 
ceramic  body.  The  process  proved  highly 
successful,  especially  in  the  mass-production 
market,  and  was  used  especially  in  decorating 
the  lids  of  pots  filled  with  a  variety  of  pastes 
and  pomades.  No  doubt  the  pots  were  an 
example  of  Victorian  marketing  and  their 
decorative  appeal  was  realised  at  an  early  date. 
They  were,  Leslie  firmly  believes,  collected 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  in  popular 
production,  and  the  acquisition  of  sets  of 
similar  subjects,  such  as  bears  or  well  known 
views,  would  have  helped  the  sale  of  the 
contents.  The  subjects  depicted  range  from 
portraits  of  royalty  to  the  humblest  of  rustic 
interiors,  some  easily  found  today  in  antique 
shops,  others  so  rare  as  to  be  seen  only  once  or 
twice  in  half  a  century. 

The  Crowther  collection,  numbering  about 
400  lids  and  200  other  colour-printed  items, 
includes  numerous  plates,  jugs  and  even  a 
chamber  pot  and  cover.  It  contains  examples 
of  every  well  known  lid,  and  also  many  rarities. 
The  lids  are  housed  mainly  in  large  display 
cabinets,  in  the  central  hall  of  the  house, 
immaculately  laid  out  with  attention  to  subject 


matter,  size  and  colouring.  One  cabinet, 
acquired  years  ago  from  another  collector  after 
the  dispersal  of  her  collection,  has  stepped 
shelves  enabling  the  lids  to  be  set  at  an  angle, 
thus  shown  to  their  best  advantage.  In  other 
rooms  there  are  smaller  cabinets  and  wall 
shelves  that  complement  the  larger  displays, 
containing  specialised  subjects  such  as  birds, 
bears  or  exhibition  views.  Additionally,  a 
series  of  decorative  plates  with  rustic  scenes, 
flowers  and  shells,  are  arranged  around  the 
picture  rail  of  the  reception  room,  set  off  by  the 
rich  brown  of  the  wood  panelled  walls.  In 
other  rooms,  complementing  the  display,  are 
several  small  panels  of  mounted  lids  and  a 
variety  of  framed  prints,  some  of  which  depict 
similar  views  and  subjects  to  those  found  on 
the  pot  lids. 

They  are  both  fascinated  by  the  numerous 
scenes  and  subjects  depicted  on  the  lids,  many 
reflecting  aspects  of  Victorian  life,  from 
domestic  incidents  and  pleasures  to  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  Crimean  War.  One  of  his 
favourite  lids  is  The  Picnic,  showing  a  party  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  complete  with 
crinolines  and  top  hats,  sitting  on  the  grass 
before  Gothic  ruins  and  a  lake.  'Such  a  typical 
Victorian  scene'  he  comments.  Both  Leslie  and 
Jean  have  a  great  interest  in  the  19th  century, 
and  their  library  includes  much  reference 
material.  Jean,  with  much  enterprise  has  built 


up  a  collection  of  bound  periodicals,  including 
The  Art  Journal,  which  provide  enormous 
scope  for  personal  research.  The  books  anc 
leather-bound  volumes  line  the  walls  of  ar, 
upper  hall,  an  area  reserved  for  study  and 
reflection.  Both  enjoy  the  painstaking  researcl'! 
that  develops  naturally  with  the  deepenin| 
interest  in  a  growing  collection.  i 
It  takes  a  little  time  to  realise  that  there  ij 
another  collection  in  the  house.  Becoming 
accustomed  to  the  colourful  display  of  lids,  on( 
is  then  aware  of  the  softer  shapes  and  warn 
creamy  colour  of  Parian.  This  porcelain  bodj 
introduced  by  Copeland  and  Minton  in  tht 
early  1840s,  leant  itself  to  the  production  o 
figures  and  busts,  mainly  of  classical  inspira 
tion.  Prized  by  the  Victorians,  the  figures  ther 
declined  in  popularity,  only  recently  enjoyinj 
renewed  appreciation.  Jean  has,  for  man; 
years,  collected  attractive  examples  of  Parian 
mainly  figures  and  busts,  but  also  centrepieces 
and  other  tablewares.  The  two  collections 
apparently  very  different,  are  compatible.  Ii 
several  cases,  the  subject  of  a  pot  lid  is  the  sam» 
as  that  of  a  piece  of  parian.  On  one  shelf,  fo: 
instance,  a  white  group  of  Uncle  Toby  sits  nexi 
to  the  lid  printed  with  the  same  scene,  anc' 
nearby  a  bust  of  Wellington  stands  below  twc 
colourful  lids  with  portrait  prints  of  tht 
statesman. 

*The  collection  has  grown  steadily  over  th« 
years,  and  lids  have  been  acquired  from  man^ 
sources.  His  career  and  fame  have  helped 
After  an  article  mentioned  his  collection  in  th( 
Radio  Times,  he  was  deluged  with  letters  abou 
pot  lids,  and  even  sent  the  lids  themselves 
'Many  were  sent  without  packing,  in  Basildoi 
Bond  envelopes',  he  remembers, '  -  and  mos 
survived!'  He  is  expected  to  travel  all  ove: 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  playing  i 
summer  season  or  pantomime,  opening  a  feti 
or  appearing  for  one  of  his  favourite  charities 
With  the  travelling  and  the  time  betweei 
rehearsals  and  appearances,  there  have  beei 
ample  opportunities  to  explore  antique  shops 
stalls  and  markets  in  many  towns  and  villages 
Jean  also  admits  to  the  hunting  instinct,  and  i 
not  above  a  little  subterfuge.  'I  found  a  shop,  ii 
Surbiton  I  think  it  was,  where  they  often  ha( 
rather  good  lids.  I  kept  it  a  secret  from  Lesli< 
so  that  I  could  buy  presents  for  him  of  lids  hi 
hadn't  seen'. 

Presently,  the  collection  is  an  integral  part  o 
Leslie's  life.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  of  pas 
experiences,  bringing  into  focus  hi 
phenomenal  memory  for  names  and  places. ' 
can  remember  where  I  bought  every  lid  in  thi 
collection,  and  in  most  cases  the  name  of  thi 
person  who  sold  it  to  me!'  The  lids  bring  bad 
a  variety  of  reminiscences,  such  as  the  retiree 
policeman  who  offered  to  send  him  a  rarity 
and  whom  he  contacted  by  telephone  in  tb 
interval  of  a  matinee  performance.  SucI 
anecdotes  make  the  collection  intense!; 
personal,  a  feeling  heightened  by  its  prominen 
display  in  a  family  home. 

Photographs:  Loma  Cattell. 
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lin  '  s  The  Brother  and  Sister.  This  15V4  inch  cast 
'.hout  a  foundry  mark  sold  for  £28,  000  in  June . 
-)tograph:  Christie  '  s . 


The  market  for  Rodin  bronzes  is  considered  par- 
ticularly hazardous  for  the  inexperienced. 
Firstly,  no  catalogue  raisonne  of  Rodin's  work 
including  details  of  the  various  editions  made  of 
his  sculpture  during  his  lifetime  and  thereafter  has 
been  attempted.  The  reference  work  with  the  most 
information  is  Rodin  by  lonel  Jianou  and  Cecile  Gold- 
scheider  but  this  is  inadequate  in  many  respects.  It 
lists  some  450  separate  works  and  in  a  few  cases  the  number 
of  casts  editioned  by  the  Barbedienne  and  Fumiere 
foundries  between  1898  and  1918.  Rodin  was  not  above  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  his  most  popular  pieces.  A 
few  were  cast  in  quite  large  numbers  :  over  300  of  The  Kiss 
in  four  different  sizes,  over  200  of  Eternal  Springtime 
again  in  four  sizes  and  so  on  . 

The  degree  of  rarity  obviously  has  an  important  effect 
on  the  market  price  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
desirable  to  know  how  many  were  cast  in  the  first  place  .  It 
is  probably  impossible  to  establish  at  this  late  stage 
just  what  was  cast  in  Rodin  '  s  lifetime  .  The  foundries  did 
not  always  keep  accurate  records  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  editioning  was  not  very  rigorously  controlled 
in  the  first  place . 

However  many  extra  may  have  been  cast  in  those  days  the 
effect  on  the  market  would  be  negligible  compared  to  the 
now  serious  danger  posed  by  the  regular  appearance  on  the 
market  of  surmoulages .  These  are  quite  simply  casts 
taken  from  moulds  which  are  in  turn  taken  from  existing 
bronze  casts .  They  are  blunt  in  detail  and  dull  in  colour 
and  texture.  Those  in  circulation  are  believed  to 
emanate  from  France,  England  and  Italy  and  more  may  be 
expected  to  appear  as  the  prices  for  Rodin  bronzes 
continue  to  rise . 

As  the  table  indicates,  the  price  for  a  14V4  inch  cast  of 
The  Thinker  is  up  from  an  average  of  £9200  in  1970  to 
£29,000  in  1980  -  an  increase  of  some  215  per  cent. 
Similarly,  the  average  price  of  the  three  24  inch  casts  of 
The  Kiss  sold  between  1968  and  1972  was  just  over  £3500, 
while  the  latest  example  to  be  sold  fetched  £16 , 400  -  an 
increase  of  368  per  cent .  On  the  other  hand ,  an  example  of 
the  29  inch  version  sold  for  £13 , 500  in  1968  and  another 
sold  in  1980  fetched  only  £15  ,  000  .  It  ispossible  that  the 
erratic  movement  of  prices  results  in  some  cases  from 
those  bidding  not  being  satisfied  that  the  casts  were  all 
they  should  be  . 

Most  of  the  non-commercial  casting  done  in  Rodin's 
lifetime  was  undertaken  by  Alexis  Rudier.  Rudier's  son 
Eugene  continued  to  cast  bronzes  and  stamp  them  Alexis 
Rudier  until  1952  when  his  nephew  Georges  began  a  new 
foundry  company  whose  products  are  stamped  Georges 
Rudier.  The  market  usually  places  a  premium  on  the 
earlier  casts . 

Although  much  of  Rodin's  work  was  considered  revolu- 
tionary at  the  time  it  appeared  and  even  as  late  as  1916 
there  was  some  violent  opposition  to  the  proposal  that 
the  French  State  should  accept  his  entire  oeuvre,  partly 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  sensual,  it  is  now  more  or 
less  universally  admired.  This  was  not  always  so.  After 
his  death,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  period  if  not  of 
neglect  at  least  of  suspended  enthusiasm  that  lasted 
until  the  spate  of  exhibitions  in  the  1940s  and  1950s 
brought  his  work  to  the  notice  of  a  wider  public .  It  was 
then  that  many  who  had  previously  thought  of  his 
sculptures  as  being  on  too  large  a  scale  to  own  themselves 
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realised  that  there  was  also  much  to  choose  from  on  a 
domestic  scale . 

Certainly,  no  sculptor  of  modern  times  has  approached 
his  fame.  What  this  means  as  far  as  the  market-place  is 
concerned  is  that  every  museum  in  the  world  feels  some 
need  to  have  his  work  represented.  The  rights  to  the 
reproduction  of  his  work,  together  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  drawings,  maquettes  and  finished  sculptures,  passed 
to  the  French  State  on  his  death.  The  most  important 
sculptures  are  housed  at  the  Hotel  Biron  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  made  before  his  death ,  became  the 
Musee  Rodin,  while  a  large  number  of  sketches,  moulds, 
plasters  and  maquettes  are  shown  at  the  Villa  des 
Brillants  at  Meudon  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life . 

Many  museums  had  bought  or  commissioned  works  from 
Rodin  during  his  lifetime,  but  for  those  that  had  not 
there  was  very  little  on  the  market  when  he  died .  The  Musee 
Rodin  proceeded  to  cast  in  bronze  a  selection  of  his 
finest  works  in  editions  of  twelve.  There  was  a  vast 
amount  to  choose  from  and  the  process  of  editioning  began 
in  the  1920s  and  still  continues  today  although  there  is 
no  reference  to  this  production  in  Rodin  published  in 
1967,  even  though  its  co-author  Goldscheider  was  also 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum.  The  quality  of  the  casting  over 
the  years  had  been  variable ,  some  of  the  best  coming  from 
the  Coubertin  and  Godard  foundries.  Even  within  an 
edition  there  is  sometimes  a  variation  in  quality 
between  casts  and  this  can  result  in  a  25  per  cent  premium 
being  paid  for  an  outstanding  cast  as  compared  withoneof 
average  quality . 

The  limitation  of  the  editions  to  twelve  certainly  does 
not  correspond  to  the  number  of  collectors  who  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  quite  a  substantial  sum  for  a  Rodin 
bronze,   and  this  is  where  the  fakers,   or  makers  of 


surmoulages .  have  grabbed  their  opportunity. 

The  psychology  of  the  limited  edition  is  complica 
and  has  to  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone  attempting  to  sei 
multiple  art.  There  was  a  time  in  the  1960s  when  a  f 
galleries  published  prints  in  unlimited  editions, 
development  that  seemed  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  ft 
graphic  art  could  be  made  available  cheaply  to  all  a 
sundry.  The  experiment  was  not  a  success  and  it  w: 
concluded  that  print-buyers  really  prefer  to  fei 
themselves  to  be  part  of  a  limited  number  of  people  wl 
will  ever  own  an  impression . 

Print-publishers  still  have  difficulty  in  decidii 
how  large  or  small  that  number  should  be  .  In  practice  tl 
success  of  the  print  usually  depends  more  on  the  imaj 
than  whether  50,  75  or  even  200  are  printed.  Neverth< 
less,  print-buyers  are  dimly ,  albeit  misguidedly ,  awaj 
that  printing  presses  can  work  at  speed  and  remaa 
sensitive  to  feelings  of  being  exploited  if  an  editi« 
strikes  them  as  unduly  large  .  The  same  does  not  or  shouj 
not  apply  to  editions  of  cast  bronze  sculpture.  Ev|j 
small  Rodin  bronzes  are  very  heavy  and  therefore  posses 
a  substance  and  durability  that  cannot  be  claimed  for 
print.  A  sculptor  may  decide  to  restrict  the  number  c 
casts  in  an  edition  for  a  good  reason,  as  for  example  i 
the  case  of  some  living  sculptors  who  do  a  great  deal  | 
finishing  work  on  each  bronze  after  it  has  been  cast .  Thj|(; 
will  therefore  tend  to  restrict  the  edition  to  two 
three  quite  simply  because  it  is  boring  to  do  the  salli 
finishing  work  on  a  greater  number. 

The  growth  in  value  for  most  Rodin  bronzes  makes  thH] 
look  an  attractive  proposition .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  t| 
new  curator  of  the  Musee  Rodin  will  publish  detailsofti 
various  editions  that  have  been  cast  and  those  that  ar 
not  yet  complete .  At  all  events  investors  should  be  sui 
to  take  proper  advice  before  buying. 


RODIN  BRONZES 


Year 

The  Thinker 
Height  Price 

Eve 

Height  Price 

TheKiss 
Height  Price 

Age  of  Bronze 
Height  Price 

1970 

143/4"        £9 ,  200  ( AR ) 

29"            £2 , 500 
283/4"        £7 , 500 

24"            £4, 000(B) 

1971 

34"  £14,800(AR) 
33"  £10,400(GR) 

413/4"  £16,000(AR) 

1972 

143/4"  £12,000(GR) 

27"  £8,400(AR) 

24"            £3 , 000 

391/2"  £12,400 
25"            £6 , 600 

1973 

1974 

- 

1975 

1976 

143/4"  £17,800 

291/2"  £15,600(AR) 

251/2"         £12, 200(B) 

41"  £16,000 

1977 

34"            £45 , 700 ( AR ) 

1978 

26"  £10,000(AR) 

1979 

291/2"        £29,900  (AR) 
68"  £90,800(AR) 

10"  £23,200(AR) 

251/2"  £5,300(AR) 

1980 

143/4"         £29 , 100 

291/2"  £18,200 

283/4"         £15, 000(B) 
24"  £16,400 

1981 

28 1/4"  £65,900(AR) 

68"  £70,700(GR) 

93/4"           £28  ,  000  (  B  ) 

41"            £52,000  (GR) 

Note  :  AR  stands  for  Alexis  Rudier,  GR  for  Georges  Rudier ,  B  for  Barbedienne  . 
Inmany  casescataloguedescriptionsdidnot  include  the  name  of  the  foundry. 
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11 


COLOUR-PLATE 
BIRD  BOOKS 


olour-plate  books  have  often  been  regarded  as  the 
w  barometer  of  the  book  market  although  their  use- 
m  fulness  in  this  role  should  now  be  questioned. 
^  They  tend  to  be  in  the  limelight  because  they  fetch 
gh  prices  and  because  the  plates  they  contain  are  very 
Lourful  and  exotic  .  In  reality  those  who  buy  them  have 
be  in  common  with  print-collectors  than  book- 
Llectors.  As  with  many  of  the  great  illustrated 
olications  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  the  commen- 
fies  interleaving  the  bird  plates  are  quite  flimsy  and 
)bably  rank  among  the  least  read  texts  ever  published, 
n  the  field  of  natural  history,  botanical  works  were 
plished  long  before  ornithological  works,  partly 
:ause  an  understanding  of  plants  was  more  important 
r  medicinal  as  well  as  agricultural  reasons  and  partly 
:ause  they  were  easier  to  collect.  Early  ornitholog- 
il  works  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  are  artistic- 
Ly  striking  but  often  inaccurate.  Almost  all  the 
awings  were  based  on  dead  specimens;  but  things  could 
wrong.  In  Africa,  Levaillant  for  example  was  brought 
ad  birds  and  parts  of  dead  birds  by  the  natives, 
though  he  fitted  them  together  as  he  thought  best  his 
forts  have  resulted  in  several  composite  birds  which 
ild  not  have  existed. 

'he  greatest  bird  book  of  all  time  is  of  course 
iubon's  Birds  of  America.  It  was  published  between 
27  and  1838  at  the  then  enormous  price  of  £250  .  In  1970  a 
Tiplete  copy  with  all  435  plates  was  sold  for  £90 , 000  . 
though  it  was  for  long  maintained  that  a  complete 
lour-plate  book  was  worth  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts 
Id  individually,  this  has  now  been  proved  false  by  the 
le  in  New  York  in  1980  of  just  174  Audubon  plates  for 
14,000,  not  far  short  of  the  half  million  dollars 
putedly  paid  for  the  complete  work  of  435  plates  a  short 
Tie  earlier . 

5ut  subtle  distinctions  between  different  copies 
thin  an  edition  are  constantly  made  .  This  is  perfectly 
tional  where  the  water-colours  used  have  faded  and 
St  their  freshness,  and  this  was  a  factor  in  the  very 
gh  prices  paid  for  the  Audubon  plates  referred  to 
ove.  What  is  more  difficult  to  justify  is  the  fuss  made 
out  the  quality  of  the  hand-colouring.  Although  it  was 
ssible  in  the  18th  century  to  print  engraved  copper 
ates  in  colour,  it  was  far  quicker,  cheaper  and  just  as 
fective  to  print  the  plates  in  black  and  colour  them  by 
nd.  This  colouring  was  basically  hack-work  and 
[though  some  of  the  artists  were  more  precise  than 
Ihers  their  contribution  is  really  of  minimal  artistic 
gniflcance.  Harsh  as  this  judgement  may  seem,  it  is 
rne  out  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  colourist's  name 
s  celebrated  then,  or  even  remembered  today.  Sim- 
arly,  dealers  are  inclined  to  ask  higher  prices  for 
pies  in  which  the  colouring  is  enlivened  with  special 
ghlights.  Buyers  should  be  aware  that  these,  and 
deed  the  colouring  of  the  plates,  can  be  and  are 
ecuted  even  today .  Modern  colouring  is  worth  less  . 
The  table  shows  a  rather  mixed  performance.  The  Gould 
it  ions  have  grown  by  just  over  300  per  cent  over  the  last 
n  years  or  rather  better  than  the  280  per  cent  for  the 
oup  as  a  whole.  The  remarkable  price  achieved  by  the 
dubon  plates  sold  in  1980  has  been  adjusted  in  the 
erall  calculation  to  a  figure  of  £682 , 000  such  as  might 
ve  been  achieved  had  all  the  plates  been  sold.  Before 
ng  someone  is  going  to  sell  separately  the  plates  of 


Gould's  Birds  of  Australia  and  the  results  will  almost 
certainly  add  up  to  a  far  higher  figure  than  has  ever  been 
achieved  for  the  work  sold  as  a  whole.  The  sacrosanct 
concept  of  an  unbreakable  set  has  already  been  shaken  by 
auctioneers  who  are  quite  ready  to  recommend  their 
customers  to  break  up  a  Meissen  dinner  service  or  a  large 
block  of  rare  stamps  for  example  . 

Although  the  growth  in  value  of  colour-plate  bird  books 
over  the  last  ten  years  is  reasonably  satisfactory,  the 
market  has  faltered  in  many  cases  over  the  last  two  or 
three  .  High  prices  for  certain  editions  achieved  during 
the  late  1970s  have  as  usual  brought  several  more  copies 
on  to  the  market  and  this  has  kept  prices  on  a  plateau .  The 
tendency  to  break  up  books  has  continued  sporadically 
for  years  as  interior  decorators  ransacked  print- 
sellers'  shops.  The  fact  that  some  resistance  to  the 
present  high  prices  for  colour  plate  books  has  already 
been  experienced  makes  it  likely  that  a  new  wave  of 
breaking  will  develop  as  owners  of  damaged  or  incomplete 
copies  realise  they  can  make  mo  re  by  selling  inthis  way . 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  from  Gould  '  s  Birds  of  Great 

Bri  tain .  Prices  for  some  expensive  bird  books  have  been 

on  a  plateau  for  two  years.  Photograph  :  Christie  ' s. 
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COLOUR-PLATE 

BIRD  BOOKS  continued 


Plate  from  Elliot  '  s  Thrushes .  Photograph :  Christie  '  s .       Gould '  s  Birds  of  Asia .  Photograph :  Christie  '  s. 


COLOUR-PLATE  BIRD  BOOKS  1970-1981 


1970 


1972 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1980/81 


Audubon,  John  James  ( 1785-1851 ) 
Birds  of  America,  London  1827-38 
1st  Ed.  435  hand-coloured  plates 
Birds  of  America  1st  Octavo  Ed. 
New  York,  1840-44.  500  hand- 
coloured  plates 


£90,000 


£62,000 
£2, 100- 

£2,400  {4 


£2, 200- 
£3,800  (4; 


£187,000 
£2, 200- 

£7,800  (4) 


£540,000 
£1,900- 

£2,800  (5 


Edwards,  George  ( 1694-1773 ) 
A  Natural  History  of  Birds , 
1743-51 

362  hand-coloured  plates 


£1 ,400- 
£1,800  (2) 


£1,000- 
£2,000  (2) 


£2,200 


£3,600- 
£4,800  (3) 


£3,200- 
£4,500  (3 


Elliot,  Daniel  Giraud  (1835-1915) 
A  Monograph  of  the  Birds  of 
Paradise.  London,  1873,  37  plates 


£2 , 800 


£5, 100 


£5,800 


Gould,  John  (1804-81 ) 
Birds  of  Asia,  1850-83 
530  hand-coloured  plates 
Birds  of  Australia  1840 
681  hand-coloured  plates 
Birds  of  Europe  1832-37 
449  hand-coloured  plates 
Birds  of  Great  Britain  1862-73 
367  hand-coloured  plates 
Monograph  of  Trochilidae  1861-87 
418  hand-coloured  plates 


£4,000- 
£6,500  ( 
£6,200- 
£6,800  ( 
£2,300- 
£2,800 
£1,500 
£3 , 000 


3) 
2) 


£5,000- 
£5 , 300 


(5 


2) 


£7,200 

£7,500 
£4,000- 
£5,000  (4) 
£3,200- 
£4,500  (3) 


£8,500 


£6,000- 
£8,200  (2) 
£10,000- 
£13.000 (3) 
£8,000- 
£9,500  (4) 

£12,000- 
£13.000  (2) 


£11,500 

£12,000 

£10,000 
£5,000- 
£7,500  (6 

£12,500 


£17,500 

£15,000 
£5,000- 
£9,900  (2) 
£7,500- 
£8,300  (2) 

£10,000- 
£14,000  (2: 


£15,000- 

£20,000 

£24,000- 

£46,000 

£13,000- 

£16,500 

£10,000- 

£11,000 

£13,000- 
£19,000 


(2: 
(2; 
(3; 

(21 


Note:  To  avoid  misleading  prices,  badly  damaged  copies  and  those  missing  a  significant  number  of  pages  have  been  excluded. 
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^Collections  of  books  are  very  often  auctioned  off 

•  after  their  owners  have  died.  Edmond  Goncourt, 

•  the  famous  French  man  of  letters,  stipulated  in 
10  his  will  that  his  collection  should  be  sold  in  this 
7,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  wanted  to  renew  for  his 
How  collectors  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in  making 
9  collection . 

;uch  occasions  sometimes  provide  an  excellent  chance 
analyse  the  changes  in  value  over  the  period  in  which 
3  books  have  been  bought .  Eric  Sexton ,  who  died  in  1980  , 
3  a  formidable  collector  of  incunabula ,  that  is  books 
inted  before  1500  . 

je  set  out  to  buy  at  least  one  book  printed  in  each  of  the 
jor  printing  centres  of  Europe  .  That  is  now  considered 
at  her  old-fashioned  and  purposeless  style  of  collect- 
Indeed  the  obsession  with  the  15th  century,  which 
1  at  times  to  absurd  price  distortions  where  one  book 
Lnted  in  1499  might  be  worth  three  times  as  much  as  a 
nilar  book  dated  1501 ,  has  now  largely  disappeared . 
lever  the  less  in  Sexton '  s  case  the  method  resulted  ina 
3d  representative  collection  of  some  200  books,  some 
which  were  very  fine  and  exceedingly  rare  and  most  of 
Lch  were  of  a  quality  and  condition  to  interest  even  the 
5t  fastidious  collector .  The  sale  of  his  collection  at 
ristie  '  s  in  New  York  produced  some  exceptionally  high 
Lees  and  proved  once  again  that  shrewdly  chosen  books 
^e  put  up  a  strong  investment  performance.  The  table 
)ws  an  average  compound  growth  rate  of  just  over  IIV2 
:  cent  per  annum  over  the  various  periods  measured, 
t  is  only  to  be  expected  that  in  the  world  of  books  where 
:'onological  priority  arouses  such  passionate  feel- 
z;s  that  the  15th  century,  the  very  first  century  of 
Lnting  in  Europe,  should  have  been  so  sedulously 
Llected . 

'he  impact  ofprintingonlife  in  the  15th  century  could 
:'dly  have  been  greater.  Hitherto,  every  text  in 
Lstence  had  been  laboriously  copied  by  hand  and  so  the 
ssibility  of  literacy  had  been  restricted  to  a  tiny 
)portion  of  the  population.  For  many  people  the  first 
)k  ever  printed  in  Europe ,  the  Gutenberg  Bible ,  isalso 
3  most  beautiful .  The  price  of  over  two  million  dollars 
Ld  for  the  last  copy  to  appear  at  auction  bears  this 
mion  out.  Yet  even  if  the  book  were  not  so  beautiful 
;re  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
It  ion  ever  would  command  an  enormous  sum .  Even  a  humble 
/■estment  of  £50  in  the  1930s  in  a  single  leaf  from  a 
f,enberg  Bible  would  by  now  be  worth  £4000  -  £5000. 
1  of  the  books  in  the  Sexton  collection  had  been  bought 
auction  in  New  York  or  London  over  the  course  of  the 
3t  40  years .  After  converting  the  sterling  prices  paid 
o  dollars  at  the  exchange  rates  ruling  in  the  years  of 
chase,  an  extraordinarily  consistent  pattern  of 
ureases  in  value  emerges.  However,  the  prices  the 
)ks  fetched  at  their  earlier  auction  appearances 
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A  woodcut  from  Hartmann  Schedel  ' s  Liber  Chronicarum  and 
a  detail  of  a  leaf  from  the  Letters  of  St  Augustine . 
Photographs:  Christie ' s  New  York 
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15th-CENTURY  PRINTED  BOOKS 


Sexton  Sale -Christie  '  s.  New  York  April  1981 


Periodof Buying 


Number  bought 


Average  Years  Held 


Average  Gain 


CompoundGrowth per  annum 


1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 


1949 
1959 
1969 
1976 


9 
8 

29 
16 


35 

28.5 
16.2 
7.8 


3414% 
2390% 
422% 
164% 


10.7% 
11.9% 
10.7% 
13.3% 
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15th  CENTURY 

PRINTED  BOOKS  continued 

are  not  necessarily  those  paid  by  Sexton  himself.  He 
often  used  dealers  to  buy  for  him  at  auction  and  in  such 
cases  he  would  no  doubt  have  paid  them  more  or  less 
standard  commission  of  10  per  cent  of  the  hammer  price  . 

On  other  occasions  the  books  were  probably  bought  by 
dealers,  possibly  with  Sexton  or  some  other  well-known 
specialist  collector  in  mind,  and  in  such  cases, 
although  he  was  known  as  a  very  mean  buyer,  he  probably 
ended  up  paying  at  least  50  per  cent  mark-up  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  100  per  cent . 

In  spite  of  that  the  'auction  to  auction'  price- 
comparisons  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  movements  in  the 
market  over  the  period.  What  collectors  of  15th  century 
books  really  go  for  are  copies  still  in  their  contempor- 
ary bindings;  in  that  state  copies  are  often  worth  twice 
as  much  as  those  with  a  19th-century  morocco  binding. 
What  collectors  do  not  like  is  upgraded  books.  Everyone 
in  the  book  world  is  aware  that  damaged  books  get  'fixed 
up'  .  This  can  mean  anything  from  having  facsimile  leaves 
made  where  the  originals  are  missing  to  washing  and 
bleaching  away  foxing  and  other  stains . 

Text  is  of  prime  importance  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  collectors,  even  those  whose  Latin  has  not  rusted 
away  altogether,  are  very  unlikely  to  read  a  single  page 
of  the  books  they  buy .  For  example  .  a  copy  of  Vitruvius '  De 
Architectura .  printed  in  Rome  about  1478,  being  the 
first  book  ever  on  architecture,  naturally  aroused  far 
more  interest  at  the  Sexton  sale  than  some  of  the  more 
obscure  texts  on  such  matters  as  the  order  of  procession 
for  clerics  for  instance  .  The  Vitruvius  fetched  $50  , 000 
and  this  made  an  interesting  comparison  with  another 
copy  sold  at  Sotheby '  s  in  May  which ,  partly  thanks  to  its 
missing  leaves ,  made  only  £4000  . 

In  much  the  same  way  as  pre-printed  stamp  albums  more  or 
less  force  stamp-collectors  to  fill  up  the  spaces  with 
the  appointed  stamps,  two  publications  still  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  collecting  patterns  in  the  book 
market .  One  is  Printing  and  the  Mind  of  Man  which  lists 
some  four  hundred  works  regarded  by  its  authors  John 
Carter  and  Percy  Muir  as  having  a  special  impact  on  man '  s 
intellectual  development.  The  other  is  One  Hundred 
Famous  Books  in  the  History  of  Science ,  published  by  the 
Grolier  Club.  Interesting  as  these  lists  may  be,  some 
books  appearing  on  them  have  assumed  a  special  and 
unwarranted  importance  as  a  result  and  often  a  special 
market  price  to  go  with  it.  Although  it  must  be  accepted 
that  there  is  some  security  in  buying  books  that  have 
become  established  in  this  way,  investors  should  be 
careful  not  to  pay  higher  prices  than  are  justified  by 
their  rarity. 

Among  the  other  factors  affecting  prices  at  the  Sexton 
sale  was  the  question  of  woodcut  illustrations.  About 
one-third  of  the  books  were  illustrated  and  included 
many  fine  examples  of  the  strong  forthright  draughtsman- 
ship of  that  age.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  woodcuts 
certainly  tended  to  raise  the  value  of  the  book  but  not  in 
any  consistent  pattern. 

Although  as  the  table  indicates  the  compound  rate  of 
growth  for  books  bought  during  the  1970s  is  actually  the 
highest ,  it  represents  the  slowest  rate  of  growth  in  real 
terms  since  inflation  began  to  accelerate  during  that 
decade.  Nevertheless,  this  somewhat  esoteric  sector  of 
the  book  market  is  enjoying  a  considerable  revival  of 
interest  at  present . 


Four  of  the  heavily  speculated  Great  Bri  tain  stamps 
whose  rapid  rise  and  fall  has  shaken  confidence  in  thi 
market . 
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rhe  stamp  trade  has  been  getting  a  good  deal  of  bad 
publicity  over  the  last  two  years  and  this  has 
shaken  confidence  in  many  sectors.  Part  of  the 
problem  has  been  to  do  with  the  heavy  promotion  of 
amps  as  investments . 

Such  promotions  have  a  long  and  colourful  history.  One 
■  the  most  remarkable  investment  drives,  which  may  now 
rve  as  a  cautionary  tale,  was  stage-managed  by  the 
alian  dealer  Raybaudi  in  the  early  1960s.  He  had  a 
crative  contract  to  market  the  Vatican's  new  issues 
d  began  to  publish  catalogues  showing  that  the  prices 
earlier  issues  were  rocketing.  Before  long  prices 
re  being  put  up  on  a  daily  basis .  One  philatelist  was  in 
ybaudi's  office  when  the  bubble  was  close  to  bursting 
d  recalls  a  secretary  asking  what  price  she  should 
ote  a  customer  who  was  waiting  outside  to  buy  one  of  the 
34  Vatican  Provisionals.  Raybaudi  looked  at  his  watch 
r  a  moment  and  replied  '  'Eighty-five  thousand  lire  - 
til  noon' ' .  Soon  afterwards,  Raybaudi  was  ruined  by 
e  publication  of  the  Bolaffi  catalogue  which  showed 
lues  about  75  per  cent  below  his  own.  His  magnificent 
untry  house  with  its  private  zoo  had  to  go.  But, 
riously,  his  knowledge  as  a  philatelist  was  highly 
spected,  his  friends  rallied  round  and  he  now  has  a  job 
a  stamp  consultant . 

Another  hazard,  of  long  standing  for  investors  in 
erica  but  comparatively  recent  in  the  UK,  is  price- 
gging  at  auctions.  The  procedure  simply  calls  for  one 
more  dealers,  often  in  collusion  with  the  auctioneer, 
bid  up  prices  for  their  own  stamps  to  'establish'  new 
ices.  These  new  price-levels  are  then  used  by  the 
alers  as  the  basis  for  selling  other  copies  of  the 
amps  they  have  in  stock  and  even  enables  them  to  offer 
g  discounts  off  the  '  going  market  rate  '  . 
But  the  collapse  in  values  through  1979  and  1980  was  not 
e  only  way  in  which  investors  lost  money.  In  the 
ramble  to  buy,  many  of  the  inexperienced  overlooked 
1  the  tiny  little  nuances  of  condition  that  really 
termine  a  stamp's  value.  Many  regummed,  cleaned  and 
paired  stamps  changed  hands  and  the  buyers  were  hor- 
fied  to  discover  that  their  poor  condition  made  them 
rth  as  little  as  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  fine  copy . 
The  market  for  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain  extends  all 
er  the  world  and  involves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Hectors  who  take  their  hobby  with  varying  degrees  of 


STAMPS  OP  1 
GREAT  BRITAIN  ^ 

seriousness.  The  table  gives  an  indication  of  the 
breakneck  speed  at  which  several  of  the  fundamental 
issues  began  to  move  during  the  late  1970s.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  most  collectors,  if  they  did  not 
already  own  copies  of  these  stamps,  gave  up  any  thoughts 
of  buying  them  and  turned  their  attention  elsewhere  . 

Ignoring  the  heavily  speculated  issues,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  GB  stamp  market  has  been  for 
stamps  'on  cover'  ,  in  other  words  where  the  stamps  have 
not  been  removed  from  the  envelope.  Stanley  Gibbons 
introduced  a  third  column  (  in  addition  to  those  for  mint 
and  used  stamps)  in  their  Great  Britain  1980  catalogue 
which  listed  values  or  rather  their  selling  prices  for 
'  on  cover  '  material  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Edward  VII . 

The  premiums  for  stamps  on  cover  compared  with  ordinary 
used  copies  ranged  from  100  per  cent  upwards.  This 
innovation  was  well  received  if  a  little  tardy  consider- 
ing Stanley  Gibbons  had  been  selling  '  on  cover '  material 
at  very  high  prices  for  some  time.  When  the  dust  settles 
this  is  one  area  of  the  GB  market  that  will  recover  most 
strongly . 

Some  of  the  largest  gains  in  any  investment  field  are 
made  by  those  few  with  strong  enough  nerves  to  buy  when  a 
market  has  fallen  fast  and  far.  The  majority  prefer  to 
wait  and  see  if  it  will  fall  further  and  require  some 
evidence  that  it  has  really  turned  before  making  a  move . 
Some  of  the  necessary  evidence  was  available  in  January 
this  year  when  Harmers,  the  world's  largest  stamp 
auctioneers,  announced  an  improvement  in  many  parts  of 
the  GB  market.  That  improvement  has  been  sustained 
without  having  been  followed  through. 

The  market  for  Penny  Blacks  and  Twopenny  Blues  known  as 
the  '  Black  Market '  has  also  been  affected  by  the  general 
downturn,  falling  about  35  per  cent  over  1979  and  early 
1980  .  This  has  taken  place  despite  the  fact  that  the  field 
is  associated  with  serious  collectors  rather  than  the 
speculators  who  have  created  such  havoc  elsewhere  in  the 
market . 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  recovery  is  going  to  take  a  long 
time,  perhaps  another  year  before  any  real  growth 
occurs.  Nevertheless  the  steadiness  of  the  last  six 
months  is  a  good  omen .  The  shake-out  of  the  last  two  years 
may  be  seenasacorrectionofan  aberration  in  the  market ; 
a  resumption  of  the  moderate  rate  of  growth  that  had 
prevailed  up  to  the  mid-1970s  is  still  probable  . 


STAMPS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1978 

Jan 
1979 

July 
1979 

Jan 
1980 

July 
1980 

Jan 
1981 

July 
1981 

884  £1  Brown/Lilac 

50 

52 

40 

200 

250 

1,500 

2,500 

4,800 

3,600 

2.400 

2,000 

3.000 

3.250 

867-83  £5  Orange  on  white  paper 

30 

40 

52 

100 

280 

1,200 

1,750 

3.500 

3,000 

2,500 

2.000 

1.500 

1,750 

911-13  £1  Printed  by  Somerset  House 

6 

7 

8 

35 

70 

250 

700 

2,000 

1 .300 

850 

600 

850 

900 

.913  £1  Sea-horse.  Dull  blue-green 

12 

12 

13 

35 

100 

250 

1,000 

3,500 

2.500 

1,500 

440 

900 

1,000 

.929  £1  Postal  Union  Congress 

6 

6 

6 

40 

55 

190 

500 

1,000 

850 

460 

400 

600 

600 

.935  2V2d  Prussian  Blue 

115 

80 

75 

80 

350 

550 

1,200 

3.600 

3.300 

3.000 

2.000 

2.500 

2,500 
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CERTIFIED  DIAMOND 
JEWELLERY 

One  of  the  pieces  of  advice  about  alternative  in- 
vestment that  is  most  freely  handed  out  by  both 
dealers  and  auctioneers  is  that  it  pays  to  buy  the 
best.  It  goes  without  saying  that  everyone  would 
like  to  own  the  best ,  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  best 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  expensive  .  The  increases  in  value 
of  very  expensive  art-objects  are  often  so  large  in 
absolute  terms  that  the  size  is  liable  to  mask  the  scale  . 
For  example  a  painting  bought  five  years  ago  for  £39,000 
and  sold  recently  for  £125,000  may  seem  to  the  less 
numerate  a  better  investment  than  a  painting  in  the  same 
sale  that  had  moved  up  from  £200  to  £1100,  although  of 
course  the  latter  has  grown  more  than  twice  as  fast  in 
percentage  terms. 

To  have  bought  top  quality  investment  diamonds  two 
years  ago  would  not  have  protected  an  investor  from  the 
sharp  and  general  downturn  in  the  market.  Diamond 
jewellery  buyers  have  also  had  a  difficult  time  although 
prices  at  this  end  of  the  market  have  on  the  whole  held  up 
better.  The  1  carat  D  Flawless  Round  Brilliant  stone 
which  is  used  as  an  index  of  price-change  in  the 
investment  diamond  market  rose  from  $22 , 000  in  June  1979 
to  a  peak  of  $65,000  in  March  1980  only  to  crash  back  to 
$35,000  in  March  this  year.  Since  then,  trade  has  been 
very  flat  although  the  optimists  have  discerned  a  minor 
upturn  in  the  Antwerp  market . 

The  growing  awareness  that  the  clarity  and  colour  of 
any  diamond  can  be  precisely  measured  and  that  these, 
apart  of  course  from  its  size,  are  the  principal 
determinants  of  its  value  has  made  buyers  of  modern 
jewellery  much  more  discriminating.  The  more 
investment-conscious  are  now  asking  jewellers  about  the 
quality  o  f  the  stones  se  tint  he  pieces  they  are  proposing 
to  buy  and  wisely  in  some  cases  insisting  on  certifi- 
cates . 

The  diamond  investment  business  stands  or  falls  on  the 
confidence  placed  in  these  certificates  which  accompany 
or  should  accompany  every  stone  sold.  Certificates 
issued  by  some  laboratories  carry  more  weight  than 
others  and  there  is  still  no  universal  grading  standard. 
The  debate  rages  on  in  New  York  over  whether  jewellers 
should  inform  their  customers  when  diamonds  have  been 
treated  by  laser  to  remove  the  various  specks  known  as 
inclusions.  The  latest  recommendation  of  one  profess- 
ional body  is  that  there  is  no  point  in  doing  so  since 
customers  cannot  tell  the  difference  anyway. 

This  potential  for  upgrading  stones  constitutes  a 
further  hazard  for  investors.  Anyone  investing  in 
diamond    jewellery    should   be   buying   either  stone- 


0 


intensive  pieces,  art-intensive  pieces  or  pieces  the 
combine  both  properties  .  Inpractice,  investors  usual! 
buy  pieces  with  neither  .  The  quality  of  the  diamonds  ust 
in  jewellery  has  varied  considerably  over  the  years  bi 
it  has  not ,  generally  speaking,  been  high  and  most  of  tl 
stones  used  in  modern  jewellery  are  heavily  includeo 
This,  however,  need  not  affect  the  value  of  the  piece  i 
the  design,  workmanship  and  overall  artistry,  as  is  t\ 
case  with  pieces  by  some  of  the  great  19th  centui 
jewellers ,  makes  it  ofinterestasan  art-object .  A  ver 
beaut i  ful  diamond  bracelet  by  Giuliano  was  recently  so] 
at  auction  for  £10,000  although  its  break-up  value  we 
estimated  by  the  buyer  at  £50.  That  is  what  jewellery  j 
all  about,  although  the  market  seldom  rates  ti 
jeweller's  art  so  highly.  The  resale  value  of  mos 
contemporary  jewellery  is  a  small  fraction  of  it 
original  selling  price.  This  does  not  mean  that  some  o 
the  pieces  of  jewellery  being  made  today  will  no 
eventually  be  recognised  as  works  of  art  and  value 
accordingly .  But  only  a  few  will  achieve  that  status 

The  larger,  clearer  and  purer  whitea  diamond  may  be  th 
more  rare  and  valuable  it  becomes.  So  it  is  that  a  larg 
top  quality  diamond  set  as  a  ring  might  be  valued  a 
$200  ,000  of  which  the  stone  itself  would  account  for  9 
per  cent  of  the  figure.  This  is  why  buyers  of  so-calle 
stone-intensive  jewellery  are  beginning  to  insist  o 
certificates  so  that  |,he  prices  can  be  compared  wit^^ 
those  quoted  for  similar  stones  by  the  investmenf 
diamond  firms. 

Christie's  sales  of  highly  priced  j ewellery  in  Genev  , 
have  recently  included  a  number  of  pieces  which  carr| 
their  own  certificates.  The  last  series  of  such  sales  c 
13-14  May  came  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  still  ver, 
weak.  Of  the  27  lots  that  carried  certificates  from  thi 
highly  respected  Gemological  Institute  of  America  only  I 
managed  to  find  buyers .  A  reason  given  for  the  poor  resul" 
was  that  the  reserves  were  set  several  months  earlier .  Ii^. 
fact ,  prices  were  scraping  along  the  bottom  even  then  an 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  auctioneers  were  counting  oii 
an  upturn  that  failed  to  materialise  . 

Considering  the  hammer  prices  at  which  the  successfu 
sales  were  made,  the  buyers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  i 
very  close  touch  with. prices  ruling  on  the  world' 
diamond  bourses.  If  the  price  indicators  so  carefull 
compiled  in  Antwerp,  the  centre  of  the  world's  diamor 
trade  ,  are  anything  to  goby  the  prices  paid  at  Christie' 
in  Geneva  varied  from  half  to  double  the  going  marke 
rate .  At  any  rate  the  message  had  got  through  that  pric€ 
had  fallen  a  long  way  from  the  heady  days  of  Spring  1980 


Art  Deco  bracelet  with  a  break-up  value  of  around  £6000  was  sold  at  Christie 's  in  April  for  £22,  000. 
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Barty  Phillips 

TIMELESS  DESIGN 

'My  sort  of  designing  doesn 't  date,  'says  David  Hicks.  A  recent  commission  was  the  decoration  of a  set  of chambers 

in  London 's  Albany 


David  Hicks  is  a  busy,  successful  and 
confident  man.  People  will  pay  thous- 
ids  of  pounds  for  him  to  decorate  their  homes 
1  his  taste  rather  than  their  own.  His  design  is 
jsitive,  recognisable  and  will  not  soon  date. 
At  present  the  Hicks  empire  operates  in  a 
rge  way  abroad.  He  has  bases  in  Karachi, 
lunich,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Paris  and 
okyo.  He  has  designed  offices,  shops  and 
ouses  all  over  the  world  and  is  working  on  an 
secutive  suite  for  'an  important  corporation' 
n  the  sixteenth  floor  of  a  skyscraper  in 
ydney.  'Typical  Hicks  really,  modern  but 
ith  a  feeling  of  tradition.  It's  the  beginning  of 
whole  new  continent  for  us.'  He  has  now 
:arted  David  Hicks  Australia.  'I  love  all  those 
istoric  homes  which  only  start  in  1928  or 
jmething.  I  liken  Australia  to  America  in  the 
810s:  young,  brash  and  virile.' 
Hicks  has  a  product  design  division 
esigning  items  for  31  Japanese 
lanufacturers  -  anything  from  luggage,  cos- 
ime,  men's  shoes,  ties,  sheets,  towels  and 
iinglasses.  'You  won't  see  any  of  them  over 
ere  I'm  afraid.  Our  carpets  are  produced  in 
lanilla.  Hong  Kong,  Yorkshire  and  Wilt- 
lire,  Belgium  and  France.  I  suppose  about 
ne  third  of  the  total  production  is  made  here, 
lig  manufacturers  bug  you  around  and  will 
ave  pinched  all  your  designs  over  the  three 
lonths  you've  been  in  discussion  with  them. 
'My  sort  of  designing  doesn't  date.  My  first 
ook  was  published  in  1956.  If  I  had  the 
pportunity  I'd  only  tear  out  two  illustrations. 
Jot  bad  for  timelessness,  and  I  didn't  like 
lem  in  the  first  place.  Everything  I  publish 
low,  funnily  enough,  has  got  that  sort  of 
imeless  thing.  I  don't  go  for  gimmicks,  you 
ee,  I  always  resisted  new  things,  like  perspex.' 
As  well  as  Japanese  merchandise.  Hicks  has 
esigned  two  restaurants  on  top  of  a  60-floor 
kyscraper  in  Tokyo.  'We've  only  done  public 
paces  in  Japan.  I  don't  think  I'd  ever  do  a 
lOuse  because  they're  too  small.  And  the 
apanese  don't  really  understand  Western 
lomestic  design,  though  they're  mad  about  it. 
iverything  domestic  there  is  simple,  tradi- 
ional  and  measured  by  mats.  We  have  done 
hree  Imperial  suites  in  3-star  hotels  for  the 
£mperor  when  he's  in  a  district  where  there's 
10  palace.  Dealings  in  Japan  are  quite 
nediaeval.  Meetings  may  involve  twenty 
epresentatives  of  the  Emperor  and  about 
hree  of  us.  The  Imperial  taste  is  simply 
ibysmal;  he's  only  interested  in  marine  life. 

'Our  most  exciting  venture  at  the  moment  is 
he  projected  David  Hicks  Institute  of  Design 
n  Geneva  in  November.  We  shall  have  80 


students  and  run  two-year  professional  courses 
and  courses  for  amateurs.  It  will  be  rather  akin 
to  a  university.  We  shall  import  star  lecturers, 
cover  history,  decoration  and  practical  skills. 
It  will  be  totally  rounded  and  we  shall  supply 
upholsterers,  carpenters,  lacquerers,  elec- 
tricians and  so  on,  and  give  degrees.  Unlike 
Terence  Conran  I  can't  work  at  a  drawing 
board  which  is  a  disadvantage.  People  arrive  at 
my  design  studio  with  degrees  from  art 
colleges  and  are  useless.  But  my  college  will  be 
run  by  a  living  and  internationally  famous 
designer  so  it  will  be  based  on  practical 
knowledge.  It  won't  be  cheap  because  it  will  be 
extremely  professional,  but  we  shall  have  a 
system  of  scholarships. 

'The  place  will  be  decorated  once  a  year  by 
the  students,  so  we  shall  have  an  endless 
library  of  examples  of  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to!  Everythingwillbe  on  video.  I  can't  be  there 
all  the  time  of  course.  But  I  shall  be  filmed 
everywhere.  Eventually  I  plan  to  have  postal 
courses  using  video  tapes.' 

Though  obviously  very  busy  abroad,  David 
Hicks  is  not  idle  in  this  country.  He  is  working 
by  degrees  on  doing  up  the  rooms  of  the 
Mountbatten  home,  Broadlands,  now  occu- 
pied by  Lord  and  Lady  Romsey.  'My  mother- 
in-law  [the  late  Edwina,  Countess  of  Mount- 
batten]  did  it  in  1947  from  India  by  post.  She 
was  not  very  taste  conscious  in  her  house.  She 
was  more  interested  in  the  world's  children 
really.  It  got  awfully  run  down.  It  must  be  one 
of  the  most  lively  historic  houses  open  to  the 
public  with  a  well  designed  little  exhibition 
recently  opened  in  the  stables.' 

'Redesigning  old  houses  is  a  difficult 
problem.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  keep  the 
integral  atmosphere.  You  have  to  see  the 
18th-century  through  today's  eyes.  If  we  find 
Hepplewhite  chairs,  we  don't  cover  them  in 
silk  which  would  be  quite  impractical  today.' 

Also  in  England  Hicks  has  'decorated,  not 
designed'  a  set  of  chambers  for  a  client  in 
Albany.  'Albany  was  the  second  prototype 
apartment  building  in  the  world',  says  Hicks. 
'The  first  was  the  Place  du  Palais  Royale  in 
Paris.'  He  considers  Albany  the  prototype  for 
every  apartment  building  since.  The  apart- 
ments are  identical,  with  two  identical  rooms 
divided  by  double  doors  and  the  services 
squeezed  into  a  small  space  inside  the 
entrance.  The  rooms  are  small  with  tall 
ceilings,  each  has  a  marble  fireplace  and  a 
'chimney  that  works'.  The  apartment  given  the 
Hicks  treatment  is  on  the  first  floor  overlook- 
ing the  roof  of  the  covered  access  avenue  across 
to  the  opposite  set  of  chambers.  It  is  clothed 


entirely  in  red.  Or  rather  reds.  'Not  very 
difficult  to  live  with  but  very  difficult  to 
photograph',  he  says  wr^'ly.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  rich  Venetian  red  emulsion.  The 
carpet  was  inspired  by  19th-century  Turkish 
carpets  and  was  specially  woven.  It  covers  both 
rooms  wall-to-wall  with  a  wide  border  which 
runs  round  the  contour  of  the  apartment. 
Ceilings  are  off-white  and  paintwork  white 
throughout.  During  the  day  the  double  doors 
are  kept  open  between  bed  and  hving  room  and 
this,  with  the  lighting  and  huge  mirrors  gives 
the  impression  of  space  which  is  not  actually 
there.  Thus  the  deep  red  brocade  bed  hangings 
(lined  with  red  glazed  chintz)  are  reflected 
several  times  before  fading  into  infinity. 
Heavy  red  brocade  curtains  conceal  most  of 
the  windows  and  the  lights  are  kept  on  most  of 
the  time,  although  the  view  of  the  building 
opposite  is  pretty:  'But  the  neighbours  have 
not  put  the  fenestrations  right  since  the  War 
and  they  are  not  quite  in  keeping'. 

The  lighting  is  many  faceted.  In  the  living 
room  I  counted  five  table  lamps,  nine  small 
picture  lamps,  two  wall  spotlamps,  one  short 
brass  floor  lamp  trained  on  a  circular  table.  In 
the  bedroom  concealed  lighting  shows  off  two 
urns  set  on  a  high  shelf  and  the  1829  glass- 
fronted  bookcase  is  lit  on  every  shelf  by  small 
pigmy  bulbs  in  picture  light  fittings. 

Several  Louis  Quinze  chairs  grace  the  living 
room,  upholstered  in  deep  purple;  directoire 
chairs,  'not  old  ones'  in  old  rose  and  gold  were 
made  in  France  in  the  1930s.  'We  make  them  in 
England  now,  in  silver  leaf.  We  are  exporting 
twelve  to  Athens'.  Other  furnishings  are 
mainly  18th-century  tables,  and  a  large 
comfortable  high-armed  and  high-backed  sofa 
in  a  geometric  print  with  plenty  of  pink,  red 
and  purple  cushions.  A  set  of  eight  family 
portraits  in  oval  frames,  hung  on  wide  red 
moire  ribbons,  people  the  walls. 

I  admired  the  heavy,  squarish  black 
telephone  instruments  'You  can  say  "David 
Hicks  catering  for  the  antiquarian  taste  of  his 
client,  savoured  the  late  '40s  telephones"  or 
whatever  they  are',  he  said  graciously. 

He  himself  has  a  small  flat  in  town  but  says 'I 
hate  cities.  I  was  bom  in  the  country  and  think 
all  country  people  want  to  get  back  to  their 
roots.  I'm  having  fun  with  garden  design  at 
present.  My  own  garden  is  very  much  a 
designer's  garden  with  practically  no 
colour  -  all  green.  I  am  working  on  an 
anthology  of  gardens  I  admire  most  and  a  few 
I've  designed;  sixteen  colour  pages,  all  green'. 
He  hopes  to  launch  this  book  with  a  stand  at 
the  Chelsea  Flower  Show  -  all  in  green. 
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:any  apartment  is  small,  and  so  care  has  been  taken  to  create 
e,  partly  by  the  use  of  mirrors  and  partly  by  breaking 
nio  distinct  areas,  delineated  by  function  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  lighting.  The  living  room  has  areas  for 
dining  and  for  relaxation. 

2:  The  entrance  hall  is  tall  and  narrow  but  the  effect  of  these  features 
has  been  subtly  altered  by  mirrors,  by  the  recessive  brown  cork  and  by 
the  dominant  paintings. 

3:  The  bedroom,  approached  by  double  doors  that  remain  open  during 
the  day,  also  serves  to  increase  the  feeling  of  space,  an  illusion 
maintained  by  the  splendid  bed. 

4:  The  rich  and  varied  reds  of  the  living  room  establish  the  restful 
quality  of  the  whole  apartment. 


CALIFORNIA  STYLE 


A  San  Francisco  house,  built  originally  in 

J 897  in  an  elaborate  Victorian  style,  has  recently 

been  replanned  to  become  a  suitable 

setting  for  exotic  and  antique  furniture 

and  contemporary  paintings. 
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California  is  a  State  of  extremes,  of  unex- 
pected and  occasionally  outrageous 
contrasts  where  old  and  new  are  brought 
together  in  ways  that  defy  rules  and  traditions. 
Such  contrasts  are  particularly  a  feature  of  San 
Francisco,  where  houses  of  historic  style  and 
splendour  have  often  experienced  quite 
dramatic  changes  of  form  and  function. 

One  such  house  was  built  in  1897,  in  the 
typical  richly  exuberant  taste  of  the  late 
Victorian  period.  Baroque,  classical  and 
renaissance  ornamentation  and  detail  com- 
bined to  produce  an  opulent  and  luxurious 
effect.  It  was  bought  by  the  present  owners  in 
1974,  who  determined  to  replan  the  house  in  a 
way  that  would  make  it  more  suitable  for  a 
contemporary  style  of  living.  At  the  same  time, 


I  &  2:  The  main  living  room  still  retains 
many  of  the  original  Victorian  classical 
features,  which  now  form  a  background  for  the 
furniture  and  works  of  art  from  France  and 
the  Far  East. 

3:  In  the  hall  the  elaboration  of  French 
furniture  contrasts  with  the  elegant  classical 
decor. 

4:  The  view  along  the  long,  formal  central 
corridor  is  terminated  by  an  elaborately 
inlaid  French  music  cabinet. 
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they  were  keen  to  retain,  not  only  the  period 
flavour  of  the  house,  but  also  much  of  the 
splendid  Victorian  detail.  They  also  wanted  to 
be  able  to  develop  and  display  their  growing 
collection  of  antiques,  which  had  been  drawn 
from  many  periods  and  cultures.  The  collec- 
tion is  one  of  wide  ranging  interest  and  catholic 
taste,  and  so  the  house  was  conceived  as  a 
suitably  exotic  environment,  in  which  antique 
furniture  and  works  of  art  could  exist 
comfortably  with  contemporary  paintings  and 
Victorian  styling. 

In  order  to  capture  this  very  particular 
atmosphere,  the  owners  planned  much  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  house  themselves.  In  the 
living  room  the  original  coffered  ceiling  and 
the  classical  pillars  have  been  retained,  to  serve 
as  a  restrained  but  formal  background  for  a 
large  Japanese  coromandel  screen,  18th 
century  Chinese  cabinets,  Indian  rugs  and 
specially  made  seating  covered  in  white 
Chinese  silk.  Decorating  the  room  are  Sevres 
cachepots,  a  silver  Cambodian  lion,  Japanese 
rice  bowls  and  paintings  by  Cascella.  The 
dining  room  is  similar  in  style,  the  table 
dominated  by  a  Dutch  chandelier  and  a 
modern  Chinese  panel.  In  the  hall  there  is  a 
richly  ornamental  French  19th  century  table 
which,  combined  with  the  elaborate  candle- 
sticks and  the  mirror,  form  a  dramatic  contrast 
with  the  cool  elegance  of  the  original  classical 
pilasters.  The  exotic  feeling  is  maintained  by 
an  inlaid  French  cabinet,  designed  originally 
to  store  musical  instruments.  In  all  these  areas 
the  blend  between  old  and  new  has  been 
carefully  balanced,  but  more  extreme  tastes 
have  been  allowed  greater  freedom  in  the 
White  Room.  Here,  in  a  dramatic  white  space 
consciously  created  for  relaxation,  there  is  a 
true  reflection  of  the  house's  situation.  A 
spectacular  view  over  the  bay  is  framed  by  a 
profusion  of  plants,  and  by  giant  white  palm 
trees  in  fibreglass,  while  whicker  and  cane 
furniture  and  a  collection  of  contemporary 
paintings  link  the  room  firmly  with  the 
present.  Pictures  by  John  Phillips,  Elsworth 
Kelly,  Victor  Langer  and  Thomas  Kress  are 
all  featured. 

In  this  house,  traditional,  exotic  and 
contemporary  elements  have  been  successfully 
brought  together,  to  create  an  environment 
that  captures  the  style  of  California. 

Photographs:  Michael  Nicholson 


5:  The  dining  room  is  a  particular  blend  of 
European  and  Far  Eastern  tastes. 

6:  Around  the  house  are  small,  detailed 
collections  of  netsuke  and  other  antiques. 
Here,  crystal  obelisks  and  lapis  lazuli  boxes 
reflect  the  tastes  of  the  owners. 

7:  The  White  Room  is  planned for  relaxation. 
Specially  designed  seatingis  a  calming  contrast 
to  the  view  over  the  bay  and  the  dynamic 
watermelon  paintingby  Victor  Langer. 


Mariam  Azarm 

COLLECTING  IRANIAN  TEXTILES 

The  Ettehadieh  Islamic  textile  collection  celebrates  the  Art  of  Zari  -  silk 
brocade  tapestries  woven  with  gold  and  silver  threads 


Ferro  Ettehadieh  recognised  early  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Art  of  Zari  as  the  most 
Dphisticated  art  of  Persia ;  and  in  a  hard  five- 
ear  battle  he  has  brought  together  the  largest, 
nd  most  complete  collection  of  Islamic 
ixtiles  in  private  hands.  Born  in  Tehran,  and 
ducated  in  England,  his  interest  in  art  started 
t  an  early  age.  His  family  had  been  collectors 
f  art  for  many  decades;  his  father  had  a 
assion  for  horses,  as  well  as  Persian  related 
rts  and  antiques.  Inspired  by  his  father  he 
3ok  art  very  seriously.  Mr.  Ettehadieh 
urchased  his  first  art  work  in  the  United 
itates.  Having  attended  Vermont  and  New 
^ork  Universities,  he  began  collecting  works 
f  art,  and  dealing  in  the  art  world.  In  1973,  he 
/as  appointed  Chief  Representative  of  Soth- 
by's  in  the  Middle  East,  based  in  Tehran. 

The  desire  to  start  a  collection  of  this  nature 
ras  difficult  to  realise.  However,  since  his 
amily  already  owned  many  fine  works  of  art, 
ooner  or  later  he  would  have  continued  in  the 
ame  tradition.  In  the  1960s,  his  mother 
iffered  him  the  bulk  of  the  family's  silk 
ollection.  This  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
ncouraging  him  to  specialise  in  a  textile 
ollection.  There  were  a  number  of  draw- 
»acks:  most  of  the  important  pieces  were 
Iready  in  other  private  collections;  some 
ollectors  were  unwilling  to  sell,  and  demand- 
id  increasingly  unrealistic  prices.  In  buying 
»nly  the  rarest  pieces  to  complete  his 
:ollection,  he  had  to  pay  substantially  more 
han  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
mying  the  same  pieces  at  random.  The  period 
)f  tracing  and  finding  these  pieces  correspond- 
;d  with  the  peak  of  the  Islamic  art  market, 
luring  the  1974  Persian  economic  boom,  when 
i'ersian  works  of  art  were  in  particular 
iemand.  Some  of  these  prices  fetched  by 
extiles  were  related  to  those  of  important 
[slamic  miniatures.  He  was  also  in  competition 
vith  the  purchasing  agents  of  Empress  Farah 
jidding  for  the  same  pieces  to  be  exhibited  at 
lational  museums  in  Iran. 

Many  of  the  pieces,  especially  those 
originally  in  the  collections  of  Kelekian  and 
S.ervokian,  were  sought  after  in  Europe, 
jarticularly  in  Paris.  Although  Ferro  Etteha- 
lieh  had  a  reputation  as  a  determined 
collector,  the  cost  and  effort  of  making  the 
collection  complete  became  very  high.  To 
insure  that  the  collection  remained  unique,  he 
set  out  to  study  a  diverse  selection  of  textiles, 
ranging  from  block-printed  early  pieces,  to 
^ajar  garments  which  were  already  in  the 
collection  of  a  noted  Iranian  dealer,  Anavian. 


The  choice  was  therefore  narrowed  down  to 
the  finest,  rarest  textiles,  the  Art  of  Zari  ('zar' 
meaning  gold  in  ancient  Persian),  symbolising 
Persian  art  in  its  purest,  most  refined  version. 
He  then  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  Safavid 
period  in  which  the  Art  of  Zari  reached  a 
height  of  perfection. 

The  Ettehadieh  collection  comprises  over 
500  pieces,  covering  the  entire  history  of  Zari 
art.  The  earliest  textile  dates  back  to  the  15th 
century,  and  the  range  includes  16th-century 
Safavid  to  late  19th-century  Qajar,  and  even 
pieces  from  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century, 
and  the  Pahlavi  period.  This  represents  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  art 
of  Zari,  the  silk  brocade  tapestries  woven  with 
gold  or  silver  threads,  and  designed  by  the 
greatest  court  artists  and  their  followers.  Even 
the  linings  are  considered  as  a  separate  major 
subject  for  study.  The  rarest  pieces  are  the 
signed  textiles,  an  uncommon  practice  among 
artists  of  the  period.  These  can  be  identified  in 
the  collection  of  borders.  There  are  other 
pieces,  with  certain  unusual  characteristics, 
from  the  Safavid  and  Qajar  periods.  Few 
textiles  that  were  woven  before  the  16th 
century  have  survived,  among  the  noted  being 
Sasanian  silks  of  10th  to  13th  centuries.  These 
are  not  to  be  mistaken  with  the  forgeries  which 
have  been  reflecting  equally  high  prices  in  the 
art  market  since  the  1930s. 

From  very  early  times,  Persia  was  renowned 
as  an  important  centre  for  textile  weaving;  its 
importance  was  rising  from  the  14th  and  into 
the  15th  centuries.  There  were  many  centres  of 
textile  art  all  using  rich  silks  as  the  basic 
manufacture,  on  which  gold  and  silver  threads 
were  used  to  create  exquisite  designs.  The 
most  significant  ones  bore  the  name  of  artisans 
weaving  according  to  the  designs  of  artists  such 
as  Muhammad  Nasr,  or  Riza-i-Abbasi,  also 
known  as  Mirza  Abbasi.  In  the  earlier  periods, 
inspiration  for  designs  was  often  drawn  from 
tile  decoration.  As  mastery  was  achieved  in  the 
miniature  painting  and  illustrated  manuscripts 
of  later  14th  and  early  15th  centuries,  the  artist 
turned  to  these  for  the  pattern  of  their  textile 
designs.  The  Persian  style  developed  from  the 
eclectic  styles  of  the  Ulkhan  period,  and  the 
superior  qualities  rendered  after  the  1350s. 
Tamerlane,  the  prevailing  ruler,  and  his 
descendants  established  Samarkand  as  the 
most  important  centre  of  art.  Very  little  from 
Samarkand  has  survived  from  this  period, 
whereas  documented  pieces  still  exist  in 
centres  such  as  Shiraz,  Herat,  and  later  in 
Tabriz  and  Isfahan.  It  was  in  Isfahan  that  the 


Safavid  dynasty,  representing  the  culmination 
of  Persian  art,  produced  the  finest,  most 
beautiful  textiles  in  the  world.  These  included 
silks  with  floral  and  figural  patterns,  designed 
by  master  artists  of  the  Safavid  courts. 
Abandoning  the  formal  design  of  the  earlier 
periods  and  adopting  one  similar  to  that  of 
miniature  painting,  they  produced  some  of  the 
finest  existing  silk  weaves  and  velvets. 

The  finest  weave  of  brocade  tapestries  was 
produced  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas 
(1587-1629) .  Isfahan  became  the  capital  city  of 
Persia  in  1598,  in  succession  from  Tabriz  and 
Qazvin.  Under  the  patronage  of  Shah  Abbas, 
the  leading  Safavid  ruler,  Isfahan  was  turned 
into  the  undisputed  centre  of  art.  The  style  of 
painting  and  design  hence  adopted  an  entirely 
new  character  -  that  of  a  strong  European 
influence,  as  more  and  more  of  the  artists  were 
sent  to  study  abroad.  One  such  pioneering 
artist,  Riza-i-Abbasi,  who  worked  in  the  mid- 
16th  century,  was  the  best  known  artist  of  that 
period.  Some  of  his  designs  were  specifically 
created  for  the  textile  weaving  house  of 
Isfahan.  He  provided  the  charts  of  designs, 
which  were  woven  into  textiles  by  artisans. 
Based  on  the  same  principles  as  carpet- 
making,  each  panel  took  an  average  of  six 
months  to  complete.  Mirza  Abbasi  was 
succeeded  by  Bihzad  and  his  exponents.  In 
later  periods,  the  works  of  both  these 
outstanding  figures  were  forged  and  copied. 

16th-century  designs  display  a  large  variety 
of  rich,  colourful  game,  birds,  foliage,  tales 
and  epic  stories  that  inspired  poets  and 
miniature  artists.  In  the  late  16th  century, 
favourite  themes  depicted  royal  hunters. 
These  themes  resemble  so  closely  those  of 
illustrated  manuscripts,  that  they  can  often  be 
dated  through  a  corresponding  miniature.  The 
regions,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
recognised  as  definitely,  since  there  was  a 
number  of  important  centres  such  as  Yazd, 
Kashan,  and  Bokhara:  these  were  working  on 
the  same  principles  of  design  as  Samarkand, 
Shiraz  and  later  on  Tabriz,  and  Qazvin,  until 
Isfahan  became  the  major  centre  of  art. 

The  art  of  the  Safavid  period  is  outstanding 
in  many  respects:  for  its  paper-making, 
gilding,  illumination,  calligraphy,  bookbind- 
ing; also  for  its  lacquerwork  which  is  as 
impressive  as  the  patterned  silks  of  the  same 
period.  Some  of  the  Savavid  silks  may  have 
derived  from  the  Timurid  tradition  though  the 
most  important  are  the  figurative  patterned 
ones  based  on  miniatures,  and  woven  in  gold 
embroidery  with  Tabriz  court  looms.  The 
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•  Borders  of  game,  birds,  floral  and  various  designs,  early  to  late 
afavid,  c.  1520  to  c.  1700.  Lengths:  10  to  35  inches.  Examples  are 
und  in  museums  throughout  the  world. 

•  Panel  with  gold  flowers  on  a  brick  red  silk  ground,  second  half  of 
afavid  period,  c.  1615, 11x7  inches.  A  segment  of  this  is  in  the 
'egarestan  Museum,  Tehran. 


7:  Islamic  calligraphy  of  black  and  yellow  on  silk,  with  floral  panels  and 
inscriptions,  c.  1690,  22  x  28  inches.  Inscription  reads:  'O  Prophet 
Hussein'. 

9:  Bordered  panel  ofRustam  with  royal  attendant  and  monsters,  Qajar, 
c.  1 800,  25  X  48  inches.  It  depicts  a  scene  from  the  epic  Shahnamah  of 
Firdausi.  Photographs:  Michael  J.  Peters. 


revailing  taste  of  the  16th  century  favoured 
chly-patterned  silk  brocades  for  garments  of 
afavid  courtiers,  as  well  as  for  hangings, 
lishions,  tent  covers,  and  saddle-cloths.  The 
lost  exquisite  silks  were  commissioned  by 
hah  Abbas.  Apart  from  robes  made  for 
imself,  he  made  extensive  gifts  of  Zaris  to 
)reign  dignitaries.  Some  magnificent  exam- 
les  of  these  are  in  the  Ettehadieh  collection. 
From  the  Safavid  period,  the  Ettehadieh 
ollection  includes  13  silks,  the  most  outstand- 
ig  being  the  Safavid  panel  of  birds  perched  in 
owering  bushes  on  a  silver-threaded  back- 
round.  Also  among  the  finest  are  12  pieces 
^hich  surpass  any  publicly  exhibited  textiles, 
^he  textiles  woven  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century  and  the  17th  century  are 
enerally  in  very  good  condition.  They  would 
onstitute  a  major  study  group,  together  with 
omparative  pieces  from  American  and 
European  museums.  Of  the  ten  or  more 
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textiles  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  there 
are  some  pieces  from  India.  The  Persian  silks 
included  some  of  the  largest  pieces  woven  and 
command  a  special  place  of  importance.  The 
textiles  of  the  19th  century  and  the  Qajar 
period  were  extensively  copied  from  those  of 
earlier  periods,  using  the  patterns,  colours  and 
fabric  structures  of  Safavid  pieces. 

The  advent  of  Pahlavi  rule  (1920-1978) 
renewed  an  interest  in  the  Art  of  Zari,  which 
had  formerly  been  overshadowed  by  miniature 
painting.  During  that  time  many  proposals 
were  made  to  Mr.  Ettehadieh  to  exhibit  his 
collection  at  museums  throughout  Iran, 
Europe,  and  the  United  States.  As  recently  as 
1975,  the  Safavid  textiles  of  the  Ettehadieh 
collection  were  taken  as  samples  by  the 
National  Museum  of  Iran  to  make  duplicate 
pieces  with  an  authentic  16th  century  loom. 
Using  the  same  type  of  gold  thread,  several 
attempts  to  weave  similar  Zaris  failed  to 


produce  the  refinement  of  the  original 
ones  -  not  only  had  the  techniques  varied, 
but  threads  with  natural  dyes,  and  of  the  fine 
quality  of  the  16th  century,  were  no  longer  to 
be  found.  This  was  part  of  a  study  conducted 
on  Persian  textiles,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Empress  Farah,  and  supervised  by  Mr 
Ettehadieh  and  the  curator  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Iran.  Based  on  the  same 
technique  as  carpet-making,  the  process 
lasted  six  to  seven  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  four  to  five  weavers  had  produced 
43  metres  of  textile  fabric. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  high 
quality,  aesthetic  appeal,  and  educational 
content  of  the  Ettehadieh  collection.  As  for 
his  talent  in  recognising  only  the  'best', 
together  with  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
involved  in  forming  such  a  collection,  Ferro 
Ettehadieh  deserves  special  credit  as  a 
contributor  to  the  appreciation  of  Persian  art. 
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THERIEN  &  CO 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 


JACKSON  SQUARE 


S-ARBESB* 
COMPANY 


Louis  D.  Fenton 

Pair  of  Italian  First  Empire  commodes, 
friiitwood  with  freestanding  columns  of 
ebony  with  gilt  base  and  capitals,  1805- 
1815.  83.8  cm.  (33  in.)  high,  47  cm. 
mVi  in.)  wide,  34.2  cm.  (BVi  in.)  deefj. 
432  jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111. 
Telephone  (415)  398-3046. 

Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

An  ivory  brush  holder  with  panels  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  China,  circa 
1800.  '  17  cm.  (6%  in.)  high,  12.7  cm. 
(5  in.)  diameter.  560  Jacksoti  Street, 
San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone 
(415)  781-4034. 

Therien  &  Co. 

japanese  export  lacquered  cabinet  with 
nacreous  inlaid  borders  framing  gilt  lac- 
quer decoration,  noiv  raised  on  a  similar 
lacquered  base,  early  18th  century.  120 
cm.  (47V2  in.)  overall  height.  811 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133. 
Telepiwne  (415)  781-6991. 


Ed  Hardy/San  Francisco 

Illustrating  a  Dutch  rococo  mahogany 
hi)iged  tray  top  side  table  with  single 
drawer,  mid-18th  century.  73  cm.  (28% 
in.)  high.  From  our  fine  collection  of 
17th  and  18th  century  Oriental  and 
European  aiitiques.  855  Mo)itgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone 
(415)  981-5886. 

Winfield  Winsor  Antiques 

George  U  mahogany  tallboy,  oak  lined 
drazoers,  ogee  feet  front  and  rear,  retain- 
ing original  brass  fittings,  circa  1750. 
1875  cm.  (74  in.)  high,  107  cm.  (42  in.) 
wide,  52  cm.  (20 Vz  in.)  deep.  458 
Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111. 
Telephone  (415)  362-0613. 

S.  Arbes  &  Company 

Fine  Regence  can>ed  oak  buffet  has  from 
Liege,  with  original  marble  top,  circa 
1730.  99  cm.  (39  m.)  high,  183  cm  (72 
in.)  long,  70  cm.  (27yi  in.)  deep.  701 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  94111. 
Telephone  (415)  391-7985. 


John  L.  Scherer  \ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FURNITURE  ^ 


Furniture  has  been  made  in  New  York  State  since  the  1 7th  century.  However, 
until  recently  little  has  been  known  about  the  wide 
range  of  styles  produced,  and  the  makers  involved  in  their  creation. 


an  exhibition  'New  York 
-belled  and  Documented  Furniture' 
opened  at  the  New  York  Museum.  This 
exhibition,  which  was  extended  to  March 
1981,  featured  the  Museum's  own  collection. 
Of  the  130  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  exhibition, 
over  60  were  labelled  by  the  cabinetmakers 
who  made  them,  and  virtually  every  area  of 
New  York  State  was  represented.  From  this 
exhibition  a  better  understanding  of  what 
comprised  New  York  furniture  was  gained  and 
additional  interest  in  this  subject  promoted. 

Although  the  highpoint  of  New  York  cabi- 
netmaking  was  achieved  in  the  19th  century. 
New  York's  furniture  of  the  18th  century  is 
also  quite  distinctive.  The  generous  propor- 
tions and  bold  lines  of  early  New  York 
furniture  echo  the  Dutch  heritage  of  this  State. 
Furniture  of  the  late  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries  was  often  made  of  pine  and  gum 
wood.  Pewterbanks,  or  cupboards  to  hold 
earthenware,  and  kasten,  large  storage  cabi- 
nets, were  two  items  made  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  These  and  other 
items  of  furniture  such  as  blanket  chests 
featured  bold  mouldings  or  carved  decoration 
uniquely  Dutch  in  character.  If  made  of  pine, 
the  furniture  was  painted  and  often  decorated 
with  fruit  and  floral  designs.  This  characteris- 
tic of  early  New  York  furniture  is  similar  to  the 
neighbouring  Pennsylvania  Dutch  tradition. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  decorated  fur- 
niture has  been  lost. 

Certai  n  chair  designs  were  favoured  by  New 
Yorkers.  Records  indicate  that  Cromwellian 
chairs,  covered  with  Turkey  work  or  leather 
upholstery,  were  quite  common  in  late 
17th-centary  New  York.  Captain  William 
Kidd's  !.)ventory  of  his  New  York  City 
household  of  1692  indicates  that  he  had  one 
dozen  of  these  chairs.  They  may  have  been 
imported  from  England,  but  undoubtedly 
some  of  these  Cromwellian  chairs  were  made 
in  New  York.  A  type  of  chair  used  by  New 
Yorkers  in  the  early  18th  century  was  a 
William  and  Mary  leather-covered  chair  with 
Spanish  feet  and  shaped  back  referred  to  as  a 
'Boston  chair'.  These  chairs,  which  are  known 
to  have  been  made  in  Boston,  were  owned  by 
many  prominent  New  York  families.  A  variety 
of  country  Queen  Anne  chairs  were  very 
popular  in  New  York  from  c.  1730  to  1820. 
These  chairs,  of  maple  and  often  painted  are 
called  Hudson  Valley  or  'Dutch'  chairs. 

Formal  New  York  furniture  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Chippendale  periods  adheres  very 
closely  to  English  cabinetmaking  designs.  The 
square  claw  and  ball  foot,  the  club  feet  on  the 
rear  legs  of  chairs,  the  bracket  foot  on  the  back 
of  case  pieces,  gadrooning,  carved  and  pierced 
splats,  simple  bold  lines,  and  heavy  propor- 
tions all  define  New  York  furniture  of  this 
period.  Two  of  New  York  City's  leading 
cabinetmakers  were  Samuel  Prince  and  his 
former  apprentice  Thomas  Burling. 

It  was  during  the  Federal  period,  however, 
that  New  York  took  the  lead  of  high-style 
cabinetmaking  from  Philadelphia.  In  1805, 


William  Johnson  of  New  Jersey,  looking  for  a 
new  business  location,  indicated  that  New 
York  was  'the  London  of  America'  and  would 
'take  the  lead  of  business  to  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States'.  The  same  year  the  first 
cabinetmakers  directory  for  New  York  was 
published  as  part  of  the  city  directory.  By  way 
of  introduction,  the  editor  stated:  'This 
curious  and  useful  mechanical  art  is  brought  to 
a  very  great  perfection  in  this  city.  The 
furniture  daily  offered  for  sale  equals,  in  point 
of  elegance,  any  ever  imported  from  Europe, 
and  is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  city  in 
America'.  By  mid-century.  New  York  was  still 
the  leader  in  style  and  it  remained  so  during  the 
rest  of  the  century. 

Much  of  New  York's  Hepplewhite  furniture 
was  derived  from  The  Cabinet-Maker  and 
Upholsterer's  Guide  by  George  Hepplewhite. 
Spade  feet.  Prince  of  Wales  plumes,  case 


pieces  with  hollow  centre  serpentine  outlined 
skirts  with  French  feet,  and  certain  types  of 
decorative  inlay  identify  New  York  furniture 
of  this  period.  A  very  popular  type  of  New 
York  chair  in  the  Sheraton  period  is  described 
in  The  New  York  Book  of  Prices  for  Cabinet  and 
Chair  Work  for  1802  as  a  'Square  back  Chair  I 
No.  Ill  with  four  gothic  arches  and  four  turned 
columns'.  These  chairs  have  tapered  legs, 
often  reeded,  terminating  in  spade  feet.  New 
York  cabinetmakers  Slover  and  Taylor  are 
credited  with  making  several  variants  of  this. 

Duncan  Phyfe  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
cabinetmaker  of  early  19th-century  New  York. 
He  came  to  Albany,  New  York  from  Scotlanc 
with  his  widowed  mother  in  1784  and  by  179J 
he  had  moved  to  New  York  City  where  he  sel 
up  his  famous  cabinetmaking  shop.  Phyfe *( 
interpretation  of  English  Regency  forms  in 
spired  many  of  his  competitors.  The  use  of  doj 


I:  Sheraton  drawing  table,  mahogany,  attributed  to  Duncan  Phyfe, 
New  York,  c.  1815.  The  top  of  this  drawing  table  lifts  from  front  to  back 
and  is  supported  by  a  fifth  leg.  It  was  owned  by  the  artist  Thomas  Cole. 


Entire  secretary,  tiger  maple,  cherry  and 
ahogany,  Chas.  or  A  D.  Norton,  Rome,  New 
jrk,  c.  1830.  Mahogany  handing  frames  the 
meered  drawer  fronts,  and  double  tambour 
wrs  open  to  a  fitted  interior.  Inscriptions  on 
e  desk  slides  indicate  that  Chas.  or  A  D. 
orton  was  either  the  maker  or  owner. 


3:  Victorian  decorated  side-chair,  maple, 
William  Tweed,  New  York,  c.  1855.  This 
elaborately  decorated  chair  has  painted 
flowers  with  scrolls  and  striping  in  gold  leaf 
and  pearl  shell  for  accent.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  in 
the  Museum  collections  attributed  to  William 
Marcy  Tweed. 


paw  feet  became  one  of  his  trademarks.  Later 
in  life  he  worked  in  the  French  Empire  style. 

A  well  known  competitor  of  Phyfe's  large 
cabinetmaking  shop  was  the  French  emigrant, 
Charles  Honore  Lannuier  who  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1830.  It  is  possible  that  for  some  years 
after  his  arrival  he  worked  in  Duncan  Phyfe's 
shop.  By  1805,  he  is  listed  in  the  New  York 
'Directory'  as  Cabinetmaker  at  60  Broad 
Street.  Lannuier  worked  in  Sheraton  and 
French  Empire  styles  and  at  times  his  work  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  Phyfe  as  to  be 
confusing.  His  career  was  short.  Lannuier  died 
in  1819  at  the  age  of  40  after  a  lingering  illness. 

Michael  Allison  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  long-lived  cabinetmakers  of  the  Federal 
period.  He  was  one  of  New  York  City's  finest 
cabinetmakers  and  was  a  contemporary  and 
neighbour  of  Duncan  Phyfe.  Allison's  name 
appears  in  the  New  York  'Directories'  from 
1800  to  1847  and  there  are  many  pieces  of 
furniture  existing  that  still  bear  his  label.  The 
five  labelled  pieces  in  the  State  Museum's 
Collection  show  how  Allison  was  able  to  adapt 
to  the  change  in  furniture  styles. 

During  the  1830s,  an  even  greater  massive- 
ness  began  to  dominate  Empire  furniture 
design  in  New  York.  Crisply  carved  palmetto 
posts,  cornucopias,  acanthus  leaves  and  hairy 
paw  feet  were  replaced  by  plain  undecorated 
surfaces  and  scroll  supports  distinctly  influen- 
ced by  the  design  of  the  French  restoration 
period.  Joseph  Meeks  &  Sons  of  New  York 
(1829-1835)  were  one  of  the  most  important 
cabinetmaking  firms  in  disseminating  this  last 
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4:  Queen  Anne  side  chair,  ualnut,  Xew  York, 
c.  1750.  This  chair  of  highly  figured  zvalnut  is 
a  good  example  of  the  transition  between 
Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale  as  evolved  in 
Xeu  York  State.  The  claw  feet  are  a  typical 
characteristic,  being  webbed  more 
prominently  than  those  from  other  American 
regions. 

5:  Chippendale  chest  of  drawers,  mahogany, 
Sew  York,  c.  1770.  This  small  chest  has  four 
graduated  drawers,  and,  as  on  many  New 
York  chests  the  drawer  fronts  are  flush  with 
the  side,  and  beading  appears  on  the  drawer 
divides. 

6:  Blanket  chest,  pine,  Greene  County,  Xew 
York,  J  775.  This  chest  is  painted  with  floral 
and  scroll  decoration  featuring  a  man  and  a 
woman.  The  centre  bears  the  owner's  name, 
'Rachel  Petrie's  Chest' and  the  date  '1775'. 


7:  Sheraton  painted  settee,  seat  rails,  birch, 
legs  and  splats,  cherry.  New  York  or  Albany, 
c.  1805.  This  four-chair-back  settee  with 
Gothic  arches  and  caned  seat  along  with  eight 
matching  side  chairs,  are  part  of  a  larger  set 
which  was  painted  white  and  decorated  with 
garlands  and  streamers  in  red  and  gold. 
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are  especially  interested  in  purehasing  fine  pieces  of  18th  century  furniture,  bronzes,  wood  and  marble  chimney  pieces,  jjrates.  fenders 
and  fire  irons,  oak  and  j>ine  panelling  and  garden  ornaments  to  supplement  the  extensive  stock  already  available  from  our  showrooms. 
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Joe  Earle 

NEW  STYLES  IN  LACQUER 

The  making  of  lacquerware  in 

Japan  today  represents  a 
struggle  between  traditional 
methods  and  the  demands  of  a 
modem  market.  A forthcoming  exhibition 
highlights  this,  and  shows  the  work 
of  a  number  of  modem  masters. 


1:  Suzuki  Mutsumi.  Water  container  in  the  shape  of  a  pail,  for  the  tea  ceremony.  Decorated  with 
evergreen  tokusa  in  gold  hiramakie  on  black  lacquer.  Height  24.3  cm. 
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Of  all  the  traditional  Japanese  crafts  whose 
continued  existence  has  been  threatened 
in  modern  times,  lacquerware  is  seemingly  the 
most  vulnerable  to  the  challenge  of  industrial- 
ised mass  production.  The  collection  and 
refining  of  the  sap  of  the  lacquer  tree,  Rhus 
vemicifera,  is  in  itself  a  ver\'  laborious  and 
expensive  process  and  each  of  the  many  stages 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  finished  piece,  from  the 
preparation  of  the  original  wood  core  to  the 
drying  and  polishing  of  the  last  layer  of  lacquer, 
demands  a  great  deal  of  time,  skill  and  practice 
and  leaves  little  room  for  error.  But  in  spite  of  it 
having  proved  possible  to  make  convincing  and 
pleasing  plastic  imitations  of  lacquerware  there 
is  still  considerable  demand  for  the  genuine 
article  at  every  level,  from  simple  everyday 
tableware  with  little  or  no  decoration  to  refined 
and  elaborately  ornamented  pieces  made  for 
the  collector. 

The  work  of  Suzuki  Mutsumi  and  his 
predecessors,  which  forms  the  focus  of  an 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum's  new  Japanese  gallery  from  9 
September  to  8  November  as  part  of  the  'Japan 
in  Britain'  season  surrounding  the  Great  Japan 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  is  of 
particular  interest  for  the  success  with  which 
he  has  tackled  the  problem  of  reconciling 
traditional  and  modern  styles. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  a  great 
deal  of  modern  Japanese  decorated  lacquer  is 
the  way  in  which  the  conscious  effort  not  to  be 
'traditional'  has  resulted  in  an  uneasy  combina- 
tion of  time-honoured  subject  matter  with 
gratuitously  'modern'  stylistic  methods.  Even 
in  the  work  of  such  revered  masters  as  the 
'Living  National  Treasure'  Matsuda  Gonroku 
the  effect  of  such  decoration  can  be  awkward  or 
even  repulsive,  however  immaculate  the 
technique,  and  this  feeling  of  awkwardness  is 
often  exacerbated  by  the  use  of  ungainly 
variations  on  traditional  shapes.  Suzuki's 
success  in  avoiding  these  pitfalls  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  his  being  the  representative  of  an 
unbroken  chain  of  master-pupil  relationships 
going  back  five  generations  to  the  early  19th 
century,  a  time  when  the  need  for  lacquerware 
had  not  yet  been  called  into  question.  This, 
plus  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  craft  world 
in  Kyoto,  where  he  and  all  his  predecessors 
have  lived,  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  more 
considered  reassessment  of  the  older  forms 
than  has  been  possible  for  many  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said,  incidentally, 
of  his  life  style  in  general.  The  first  time  I  met 
him  and  his  wife  Misako  we  went  straight  from 
a  coffee-house  with  decor  suggestive  of 
Edwardian  Paris  or  London  to  his  entirely 
traditional  home  in  the  north  of  Kyoto, 
complete  with  tatami  matting  and  sliding 
doors,  where  a  tea  ceremony  was  held  using  as 
the  teabowl  a  piece  of  Chinese  temmoku  ware  of 
the  Song  dynasty  (960-1279). 

The  continuity  of  demand  for  the  wares  of 
craftsmen  like  Suzuki  is  due  in  part  to  the 
phenomenal  revival  of  the  tea  ceremony  in 
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...ent  years,  not  only  as  a  result  of  the 
'.otivitjes  of  national  and  international  tea 
organisations  like  Urasenke,  but  also  thanks  to 
the  renewed  interest  in  tea  connoisseurship 
amongst  wealthy  individuals.  The  ceremony 
has  always  been  seen  as  an  opportunity  for 
appreciation  and,  discussion  of  art  and  craft 
objects  and  ever  since  the  16th  century,  when 
the  emphasis  in  the  tea  cult  shifted  from 
Chinese  to  native  Japanese  wares,  lacquer  has 
played  an  important  role  both  in  the  ceremony 
itself  and  in  the  formal  meal  (kais  eki)  which 
accompanies  it. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  ceremony 
in  the  17th  centurj^  created  a  demand  for  a  wide 
range  of  utensils:  covered  rice  bowls,  plates 
and  covered  bowls  and  boxes  for  soup  and 
pickles,  trays  and  stands  for  serving,  jugs  for 
hot  water,  cups  for  sake  and  sets  of  smoking 
equipment.  It  is  these  utensils,  together  with 
the  all-important  tea  caddy,  which  form  Suz- 
uki's basic  repertoire. 

Tea  caddies  hold  the  powdered  green  tea 
leaves  (matcha)  which  are  mixed  with  hot 
water  and  whisked  into  a  frothy  concoction  in  a 
single  teabowl  and  then  passed  round  all  the 
guests.  The  vast  majority  of  lacquer  caddies 
are  in  the  shape  called  natsume  ('jujube')  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  jujube  tree  or 
Chinese  date.  The  commonest  variation  is  the 

2:  Suzuki  Mutsumi.  Round  red  lacquer  tea 
caddy  icith  a  fern  (davallia  mariesii)  in  gold 
hiramakie  Height:  8  cm. 

3:  Suzuki  Hyosaku  I.  Black  lacquer  hot  water 
jug,  mth  black  lacquer  ladle,  on  a  brown-red 
lacquer  tray.  Height  of  jug:  16.5  cm. 

4:  Suzuki  Hyosaku  I.  Round  portable  rice 
container  with  hinged  lid  and  rice  ladle,  in 
black  lacquer,  for  the  tea  ceremony. 
Height:  22.3  cm. 

5:  Suzuki  Mutsumi.  Red  lacquer  bowl  in  the 
shape  of  an  eight-petalled  flower. 
Height:  4.8  cm. 
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iranatsume  ('flat  natsume').  The  example  by 
iuzuki  Mutsumi  illustrated  (pi. 7)  makes  a 
umber  of  references  to  the  style  of  the 
lomoyama  period  (1568-1600).  The  ground 
f  plain  black  lacquer  decorated  with  sparse 
akes  of  gold  is  similar  to  that  on  many  pieces 
1  the  so-called  Kodaiji  lacquer  style,  several 
ine  examples  of  which  will  be  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  show,  and  so  is  the  pictorial 
se  (on  the  clothes  of  the  figures)  of  nashiji, 
'rregularly  shaped  flakes  of  gold  set  at  varying 
ngles  in  a  bed  of  wet  lacquer  and  then 
acquered  over.  The  motif  itself  is  also  typical 
•f  the  Momoyama  and  the  early  part  of  the  Edo 
>eriod  (1600-1868).  As  the  use  of  lacquer 
pread  to  the  merchant  classes  in  the  newly 
irosperous  cities  of  Kyoto,  Osaka  and  Edo 
Tokyo),  new  subject  matter  was  admitted  to 
he  lacquerer's  repertoire  and  scenes  of  peas- 
nts  and  artisans  at  work  were  especially 
)opular. 

The  rounded  shape  of  the  second  caddy 
pi. 2)  is  another  common  variant  on  the 
latsume.  Here  the  motif  is  chosen  as  much  for 
ts  symbolic  associations  as  for  its  suitability  to 
he  form:  the  iem  Davallia  mariesii  is  called 
n  Japanese  shinobu  and  shinobu  also  means  'to 
emember  (someone)'.  This  pair  of  homonyms 
las  been  exploited  at  least  since  the  early 


10th-century  Kokin  wakashu  poetry  antholog>' 
and  has  been  a  theme  in  lacquer  decoration 
since  the  14th  century.  The  design  of  ferns  is 
applied  to  the  red  lacquer  ground  in  hiramakie. 
Makie  is  the  most  characteristic  of  Japanese 
lacquer  techniques;  the  word  means  'sprinkled 
picture'  and  the  essence  of  makie  is  that  the 
decoration  is  sprinkled  in  metal  dust,  usually 
gold  or  silver,  from  a  bamboo  tube  onto  a  coat 
of  still-wet  lacquer  which  has  been  previously 
applied  over  the  ground  in  the  desired  design. 
In  hiramakie  ('flat  makie') ,  the  design  is  raised 
above  the  ground  only  by  the  thickness  of  the 
lacquer  layers,  in  contrast  to  takamakie  ('high 
makie'),  in  which  the  design  is  built  up  and 
modelled  in  a  mixture  of  lacquer  and  clay  or 
charcoal  dust. 

The  bowl  by  Suzuki  Mutsumi's  grandfather 
Hyosaku  (pi. 6)  has  a  meaning  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  the  shinobu  tea  caddy. 
Many  tea  ceremony  utensils  are  made  for  a 
particular  time  of  year  and  seri  parsley,  whose 
leaves  are  gathered  at  springtime  and  used  to 
flavour  soups,  would  be  particularly  suitable 
for  the  decoration  of  a  bowl  used  at  the  kaiseki 
meal  in  spring. 

The  pursuit  of  an  atmosphere  of  unaffected 
rusticity,  which  was  a  preoccupation  of  many 
16th-century  teamasters,  inspired  craftsmen  to 


copy  traditional  folk  forms  in  their  work.  The 
portable  water  container  by  Suzuki  Mutsumi 
(pl.l)  is  modelled  on  the  ever\'day  Japanese 
bucket  but  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  role  as  a 
mizusashi ,  the  container  from  which  water  is 
ladled  into  the  kettle.  The  three  feet  make  it 
possible  for  the  container  to  be  placed 
noiselessly  on  the  tatami  matting  and  the 
projecting  edge  enables  the  host  to  remove  the 
lid  easily,  without  interrupting  the  flow  of  his 
movements.  The  swelling  outline  of  Hyosaku's 
rice  container  (pi. 4)  follows  that  of  an  ordinary 
barrel  and  the  surprisingly  modern-looking 
shape  of  his  hot  water  jug  (pi.  3)  is  also 
traditional.  In  both  cases  the  strong  outline 
and  perfectly  executed  black  lacquer  are 
effective  without  additional  decoration,  al- 
though many  modern  lacque'rers  would  have 
been  tempted  to  add  something. 

Suzuki  Mutsumi  has  successfully  in- 
troduced design  elements  from  the  Chinese 
tradition  into  his  work.  The  foliated  red 
lacquer  bowl  (pi. 5),  whose  wood  core  is  made 
up  from  split  cores  of  tea  caddies  glued  to  a 
central  disc,  recalls  Chinese  wares  in  both 
shape  and  colour  but  in  its  reliance  on 
refinement  and  simplicity  of  form  and 
perfection  of  finish  it  remains  true  to  the  spirit 
of  Japanese  lacquer. 


»;  Suzuki  Hyosaku  I.  Brown-red  bowl  with  seri,  a  type  of  parsley,  in  7:  Suzuki  Mutsumi.  Flat  black  lacquer  tea  caddy,  decorated  with  gold 

'pld  hiramakie.  flakes  and  a  design  of  rice  planting  in  gold  and  silver  hiramakie. 

ieight:  9.5  cm.  Height  6  cm. 
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'The  pn'me  provincial  residential  property  market  in  France  is,  of  course, 
that  of  the  so-called  Cote  d'Azur 
Stuaii  Raldock,  Societe  Anglo-Fran^aise  hmnobiliere. 


The  name,  Cote  d'Azur,  is  being  in- 
creasingly applied  to  larger  and  larger 
areas  by  developers  in  an  attempt  to  enhance 
their  projects  and  properties.  Stuart  Baklock 
of  SAFI  in  Antibes  defines  Cote  d'Azur  as  the 
stretch  between  Menton  to  just  west  of 
Cannes.  .An  examination  of  the  property 
market  in  that  area,  excluding  Monaco,  shows 
that  the  market  principally  operates  around 
apartments.  The  time  when  the  wealthy 
English  families  had  their  winter  houses  there 
and  the  European  aristocrats  languished  the 
summers  in  glorious  palaces  and  villas  is  past 
but  the  Cote  d'Azur  still  has  that  certain 
cachet.  The  sophistication  of  Cannes  with  its 
magnificent  shops  and  casinos,  its  restaurants 
and  nightclubs  adds  to  the  attraction.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  huge  houses  have  now  been 
divided  up,  the  developers  have  moved  in  and 
the  apartment  has  come  of  age.  As  demand 
continues  to  rise  so  do  the  prices  and  prices 
range  as  high  as  £4,000  per  square  metre  for  a 
site  on  the  sea-front  in  Cannes. 

For  anyone  looking  for  an  apartment  close  to 
Cannes,  then  SAFI  in  conjunction  with  Chts- 
tertons  may  have  the  answer.  Situated  in  3(1 
acres  of  landscaped  parkland  in  what  used  to  he 
the  grounds  of  the  villa,  Les  Glaieuls,  between 
Californie  and  Cannes  Eden  is  a  development 
of  apartments  known  as  Les  Demeures  de 
Cannes  Eden.  These  luxury  apartments  are 
built  in  tiers  so  that  each  has  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  Mediterranean  adding  to  the  sense 
of  privacy.  Constructed  to  the  highest  specif- 
ications with  marble  floors  and  select  fittings, 
the  advantages  over  the  old  villas  are  clear  as 
much  for  the  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts 
and  garages  as  for  the  in-built  securitv  svstems 
and  caretaker.  Prices  range  from  385 ,000  francs 
for  a  studio  to  2,750,000  francs  for  a  three- 
bedroomed  apartment. 

In  contrast  to  the  apartment  block  of  Cannes 
Eden  is  the  development  at  Les  Jardins  'de 
Pomone,  Biot,  18  kilometres  from  Cannes 
which  comprises  24  villas  spread  over  four 
hectares.  This  programme  ensures  privacy 
without  isolation  in  a  three-bedroom  unit. 
There  is  a  leisure  area  reserved  for  residents 
which  comprises  a  swimming  pool  with  an 
adjoining  chalet  for  each  villa,  tennis  court, 
volley-ball  and  a  garden  which  is  well 
maintained.  Considerable  attention  to  detail 
has  been  paid  to  the  construction  and  design  of 
the.se  villas  which  aj)art  from  the  expected 
facilities  of  air  conditioning  and  central 
heating,  include  sheltered  dining  loggias  with 
chimneyed  barbecue  and  the  flat  roofs  are 
planted  with  succulents,  John  1).  Wood  are 
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1:  Les  jfat dins  de  F()?noiie,  Biol.  The 
thoughtful  planting  of  trees  and  shnibs  adds  to 
the  pnvacy  of  individual  villas. 

offering  a  villa  for  1,950,000  francs.  The  price 
includes  furniture  and  telephone. 

For  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  the 
property  market,  a  publication  worth  referring 
to  is  the  Ohsetvatoire  hninohilier  de  la  Cote 
d'Azur.  An  analysis  of  the  purchasers  con- 
cluded that  9  per  cent  were  from  outside 
France,  18  per  cent  came  from  the  Paris 
region,  25  per  cent  from  the  provinces  and  48 
per  cent  were  local  purchasers.  On  the  subject 
of  what  the  property  was  purchased  for,  the 
survey  showed  that  5  percent  of  the  properties 
bought  in  1980  were  for  retirement,  27  percent 
for  investment,  36  per  cent  for  holidav  homes 
and  32  per  cent  were  as  first  homes. 

[•"inally  if  you  are  really  deteriinned  to  buy  a 
private  villa  in  the  old  style,  then  vou  will  have 


2:  Doniaine  de  la  Rose,  a  traditional  English 
villa  of  a  type  that  iuould  be  hard  to  find  on 
the  ( 'annes  sea-front. 


to  look  inland  to  the  area  around  Grasse  as  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  large 
private  villas  that  are  intact  on  the  sea-front.  In 
Opio,  a  village  seven  kilometres  from  Grass^ 
and  30  minutes  drive  from  Cannes,  Montpeliei 
International  Properties  have  a  charming 
renovated  Provencal  house  set  in  terraced 
gardens  that  were  laid  out  some  20  years  ago  by 
the  English  owners,  hence  the  croquet  lawn, 
called  Domaine  de  la  Rose.  It  has  threi 
reception  rooms,  five  bedrooms,  three  bath- 
rooms, staff  quarters,  laundry  room,  garagin] 
and  heated  pool.  Tennis  and  golf  facilities  are 
to  be  found  close  by  in  Valbonne.  The  freehold 
is  for  sale  by  private  treaty  and  Monlpelier 
International  Properties  are  expecting  a  pric 
in  excess  of  4'/2  million  francs. 


[lare  Maisonette  Triplex 

360  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City 


^theby's 

Internatmal  Realty 


Recalling  the  regal  splendor  of  17th  and 
18th  Century  Europe,  this  magnificent 
New  York  City  residence,  formerly  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
reigns  as  the  finest  apartment  offering  in 
New  York  City  today— unexcelled  in 
location,  grandeur  and  regal  proportion. 

From  Spettisbury  Manor  is  the 
magnificent  fifty-foot  drawing  room  with 
its  double-height  expanse  of  superbly 
crafted  paneling,  elaborate  cornice, 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  beautifully 
carved  chimney  breast.  Opposite  lies 
the  Italianate  dining  room,  with  access 
to  a  full  kitchen  complex  and  complete 
servant's  suite. 


980  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  10021  •  TELEPHONE  (212)  472-3465 


From  an  early  Georgian  manor  on 
Grosvenor  Street  are  the  18th  Century 
paneling  and  mantle  in  the  elliptical 
library,  and  upstairs,  among  the  three 
master  bedrooms  is  the  Louis  XIII 
suite  which  once  served  as  a  wing  to 
the  Chateau  de  Courcelles. 

A  remarkable  display  of  period 
appointments  continues  throughout  this 
fourteen-room  maisonette  triplex 
on  Park  Avenue,  all  contributing  to  a 
peerless  Manhattan  residence. 
Price  on  request. 
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otitpelier  International  Properties 


Individual  Houses  For  Sale  &  Rent 


Domaine 
de  la  Rose, 
Cote  d^Azur 

This  superb  and  elegant 
Provencal  house  lies  in  one  of  tb 
most  beautiful  and  sought  after 
areas  of  the  Cote  d'Azur 
Hinterland,  just  east  of  Grasse 
and  only  V2  an  hours  drive  from 
the  coast  at  Cannes  or  Nice. 
Situated  in  2V2  acres  of 
exquisitely  landscaped  gardens 
with  an  additional  acre 
adjoining,  having  planning 
permission  for  the  construction  o 
a  small  house.  I 
3  RECEPTION  ROOMS  » 
5  BEDROOMS 
3  BATHROOMS 
CLOAKROOM  BAR 
KITCHEN 
LAUNDRY  ROOM 
STAFF  ACCOMMODATION 
(2  Bedrooms  and  shower  room) 
CELLAR  GARAGING 
HEATED  SWIMMING  POOL 
11m  X  4m 

OIL  FIRED  CENTRAL 
HEATING 

FOR  SALE  FREEHOLD:  Offers 
invited  in  excess  of  £4,000,000 


Full  colour  brochure  available:  Montpelier  International  Properties,  17  Montpelier  Street,  London  SW7  Tel:  01 589  3400 


17  Montpelier  Street,  Loncton  SW7.  Telex:  91087. 

Phone:  Lonckm,  01-689 3400;  Manchester,  061-834  3386;  Edinburgh,  031-225 4993. 


JOHN  D  WOOD 


ON  THE  THAMES— NEAR  WINDSOR 

A  SUPERBLY  EQUIPPED  RESIDENCE  WITH 
'•40  FEET  RIVER  FRONTAGE  OVERLOOKING  THE  GREAT  PARK 

Magnificent  reception  room, 
ining  room,  study,  bar  room,  kitchen  and  domestic  offices.  3  principal  suites  of 
bedroom  and  bathroom  (1  with  sitting  room),  2  further  suites  and  2  self-contained  guest/staff  flats, 
ull  gas  central  heating.  Lovely  gardens  and  grounds.  Wet  boathous^.  Double  garage.  Outbuildings. 

ABOUT  33/4  ACRES.  Berkeley  Square  Office  (Ref.  DCM) 


^  MOST  PRESTIGIOUS  APARTMENTS 


FOR  SALE  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  BATH  AND  WITHIN  THIS  PREMIER  GRADE  I  LISTED 

GEORGIAN  BUILDING 


"The  Building  fronting  the  North  side  of  Queen 
Square  and  facing  direct  South,  should  have  the 
Appearance  of  a  Palace  and  be  Correct  as  to  the 
Design,  Durable  as  to  the  Materials,  and  Beautiful 
as  to  the  Execution".  .  .  . 


"We  have  taken  nearly  two  years  to  create  nine 
absolutely  individual  and  exciting  apartments. 
Naturally  our  designs,  our  materials,  our  fittings  and 
our  workmanship  are  of  the  highest  order".  .  .  . 


John  Wood  the  Elder,  Architect,  1728.  Robin  Sheppard  the  Younger,  Builder,  1981. 

ALSO  A  FINE  DETACHED  REGENCY  RESIDENCE 


FOR  SALE  AND  SUPERBLY  SITUATED  OVERLOOKING  THE  CITY  OF  BATH- 
LISTED  AS  BEING  OF  SPECIAL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORIC  INTEREST  GRADE  11. 


Columned  porch,  principal  hall, 
2  cloakrooms,  3  reception 
rooms,  garden  room,  kitchen, 
breakfast  room,  5  double 
bedrooms,  2  dressing  rooms,  2 
bathrooms,  basement  and  wine 
cellars,  double  garage,  ancillary 
stores,  full  central  heating,  large 
and  attractive  walled  garden  with 
magnificent  views  over  the  City 
of  Bath. 


VIEWING  IS  BY  APPOINTMENT  AND  INTERESTED  PURCHASERS  SHOULD  CONTACT 


INTAGROUP 
LIMITED 


KIM  PORTSMOUTH  AT 

14  BELMONT,  BATH,  U.K. 

Telephone:  Bath  (0225)  26109 
Telex:  449307  INTAKE  G 


A  spacious  6-bedroom  French  Provincial  estate  In  Potomac,  Maryland,  just  20 
minutes  from  downtown  Washington,  D  C.  2  beautifully  landscaped  acres  with 
gardens,  statuary  and  pool  offer  privacy  and  seclusion  for  relaxed  living  and 
formal  or  informal  entertaining.  Recreation  and  country  club  nearby 
$1,495,000.  C1 1144.  Previews  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  887-0244 


Except  for  the  ultra-modern  conveniences,  the  Elizabethan  design,  construction 
and  exquisite  landscaping  do  give  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  1 7th  Century  English 
hunting  lodge.  23  rooms  with  6  bedrooms,  family  rooms,  servants'  quarters.  39 
wooded  acres  just  15  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 
$1,375,000.  C45648.  Previews  New  York  (212)  757-7610 


BrelWHIiPllfc^  WUe  Mediterranean'iliRl^lffslTiagnificent^^ 
villa  an  ideal  vacation  retreat.  2  acres  of  terraced  gardens  with  saltwater  pool. 
Furnished  and  equipped,  with  5  bedrooms,  family  rooms,  servants'  quarters.  75 
miles  from  Rome  in  Porto  Santo  Stefano. 
$595,000  CI 0305  Previews  New  York  (212)  757-7610 


Gracious  living  and  entertaining  come  naturally  in  this  meticulously  restored 
17-room  Mediterranean  Villa,  on  a  2-acre  hilltop  in  Pasadena  overlooking  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  and  Catalina  Island.  5  bedrooms,  2-bedroom  suite,  family/game 
rooms,  lush  landscaping,  pool  and  tennis  court. 
$2,500,000.  C71436.  Previews  Los  Angeles  (213)  937-0703 


Magnificent  36U-degree  views  of  Washington,  D.C.  are  offered  from  this 
"one-of-a-kind"  penthouse.  Luxuriously  decorated  and  furnished,  this  4,900 
square  foot  residence  with  6,000  square  feet  of  outdoor  terraces  and  gardens 
offers  the  ultimate  for  city  living  and  entertaining. 
$1,400,000.  C1 1147.  Previews  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  887-0244 


Exquisite  3-bedroom  beachfront  home  in  exclusive  Lyford  Cay  Club  in  Nassau. 
4  000-acre  private  community  with  golf,  tennis,  beach,  yacht  club  and  more. 
Situated  on  1 1/2  acre  lot  with  pool,  300'  beach  and  beautiful  landscaping, 
$995,000.  Adjoining  1  '/a  acre  beachfront  lot,  $400,000,  and  1  acre  canal  lot 
with  boat  dock,  $350,000.  C81179.  Previews  Palm  Beach  (305)  832-7131 


A  wide  variety  of  properties... for  a  wide  variety  of  lifestyles. 
Luxurious  classic  estates... or  contemporaries.  For  a  permanent  home, 
or  vacation  retreat.  For  information  and  color  brochures  on  these  and 
other  fine  properties,  please  contact  the  Previews  office  nearest  you. 
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CORPORATE  OFFICE:  Greenwich  Office  Park, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830  (203)  622-8600 
EGIONAL  OFFICES:  Boston  /  New  York  /  Washington,  D.C.  /  Palm  Beac 
Chicago  /  Denver  /  Scottsdale,  Arizona  /  Los  Angeles  /  Honolulu 
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FINE  ART  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  &  SILVERSMITHS 

wish  to  advise  all  members  of  the  Public  and 
Trade  that  as  from  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday  31st  July,  1981  the  Company  has  ceased 
trading  at  31/32,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  2. 
Customers  who  have  left  goods  with  the 
Company  for  repair,  etc.,  should  arrange  to 

collect  them. 

All  enquiries  should  be  in  writing  and  addressed  to 

SECRETARY,  LOUIS  WINE  LTD., 
31/32,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN,  2. 


MICHAEL  G.  COX 

Avon  House,  Tetbury,  Glos.      Tel.  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


Good  small  late  1  Sth  century  Mantel  Clock  in                      A  fine  1 9th  century  ebonised  and  glass  A  rare  and  fine  miniature  Table  Regulator 
fruitwood  case  by  Madeiman,  London,                          cased  "Carriage  Clock"  bv  L.  J.  Dent,  by  William  llurdv.  London,  with  half  dead- 
Height  9l"(24cms,)  Datec.  1790/95,                          H2Slrand.  London.  Hcight8"(2()  cms.)  beatescapcinenl. } Icighl S^"(22cms. ) 

complete  with  travelling  case.  Datec.  181(1. 


DEALER  IN  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  AND  FURNITURE 

hy  ^ippoinlmcnl  only 


vi 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallery  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Jacob  Duck,  circa  1 600-1 660, 

"Inside  the  Inn," 
oil  on  panel  20 i  x24i  inches. 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 


'  CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  (514)  845-7471  and  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 


J.J.  Audubon 


Pinnated  Grouse 


1834 


ORIGINAL  AUDUBON  PRINTS 
18th  and  19th  Century 
Natural  History  and 
Botanical  Prints 

Please  write  or  telephone 
for  price  lists 
4400  Medical  Parkway 
Austin,  TX  (512)  458-4781 


THE  CONNOISSEUR'S 

GUIDE  TO 

INTERNATIONAL 

ANTIQUES  FAIRS 

AUGUST 

3-8  DUBLIN 

Dublin  Antiques  Fair 

28-6/9  ZtjRICH 

9th  Zurich  Antiques  Fair  at 
the  Ztlspa  Halle 

SEPTEMBER 

19-27  INNSBRUCK 

8th  Innsbruck  Antique  Fair 
at  the  Kongresshaus 

19-11/10  FLORENCE 

International  Antique  Fair 
at  the  Palazzo  Strozzi 

23-27  HOUSTON 

Theta  Charity  Antiques 
Show 

24-27            NEW  YORK 

N.Y.  City  3rd  Annual 
Antiques  Show,  55th  St. 
Passenger  Terminal  Pier 

24-1/10  HARROGATE 

31st  Northern  Antique 
Dealers  Fair  at  the  Royal 
Baths  Assembly  Rooms 

22-27  MANILA 

Manila  Oriental  Antiques 
Exhibition  and  Auction  at 
the  Manila  Hotel 

OCTOBER 

6-10  LONDON 

Antiques  Fair  1981  at  the 
Park  Lane  Hotel 

15-19  LUCERNE 

Antiques  Fair  at  the 
Kunsthaus 

22-25  MEADOWLANDS 
NEW  JERSEY 

International  Antiques 
Fair  at  the  Meadowlands 
Arena 

22-26            SAN  FRANCISCO 

Artexpo  Cal  at  Showplace 
Square 

23-1/11  MUNICH 

26th  German  Art  & 
Antiques  Fair  at  the 
Kunsthaus 

NOVEMBER 

11-15            LOS  ANGELES 

2nd  Annual  Antiques  Show 
California  Mart  Expo 
Center 

13-18  ESSEN 

4th  International  Antique 
&  Art  Exhibition  at  the 
Messenhalle 

16-4/12  DELFT 

Art  and  Antiques  Fair  at 
the  Prinsenhof  Museum 

28-6/12  BERLIN 

Antiqua  '81  at  the 
Messegel&nde 

If  you  are  holding  an  event  which  you  would  like  to  appear  in  the 
above  listings,  please  send  details  to  John  Walker,  The  Connoisseur, 
72  Broadwick  St. ,  London  WIV  2BP.  We  will  endeavour  to  include 
details  -  space  permitting. 

All  da  tes  are  correct  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press. 
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^NNOKSEUR 

The  publishers  of  The  Connoisseur  offer  a  special 

introductory 
subscription  rate  to 

celebrate 
our  80th  Birthday 
£24  UK  £36  Overseas 
$48  USA 


Id: 


ivji 


IF  YOU  ARE  AN  ART 
LOVER  YOU  CANT 
LIVE  WITHOUT  IT 


iL 

'.0 

Betl 
lel: 


I  AI 


Jul 


Send  to  Alan  Boxall 
THE  CONNOISSEUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREEPOST 
LONDON  WIE  6EZ 
No  postage  required 
if  posted  in  UK 


A 


to' 


The  sensational  May 
issue  contained  a  major 
revelation  of  fake 
Victorian  photography  ^ 
that  fooled  the  experts, 
This  was  given  extensive  f 
coverage  on  BBC's.  ^ 
Newsnight  programme, 
May  6  1981. 
"The  article  and  its  ■ 
implications  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the 
photographic  market" 
—THE  TIMES  May  7  1981 


I 


I  accept 


Name . . . , 
Address , 


UK& 
Overseas 

Conn  8/81 


One  year  £24  UK  or  £36  Overseas 

Signature  

I  enclose  my  cheque/money  order  value  £ . . . . 


1 


ebit  my  account  with  American  Express/Diners  Club, 

iarclaycard-ViHa/Mastercharge  for  £  

noisseur,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  Wl 


I  accept 


us. 

onl 

Conn  8 


Name . . . . 
Address . 
City  


State  Zip. 


One  year  $48  (saves  you  $24  from  the  single  c( 
cost) 

My  payment  is  enclosed  (or)  Please  bill  me. 


initial  here 

Charge  orders  Subject  to  Publishers  Acceptance 

60NN0ISSEUJ 

The  ConnoiHHCur,  P.O.  Box  10120,  Dch  MoineH,  Iowa  50350 


I  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

81  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
el:  212-PL2  1727 

nuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
rench  jumiture  and  decorations. 

lRMIN  B.  ALLEN,  INC. 

East  95th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
el:  212-289  0345 

8th-century  and  earlier  works  of  art,  porcelain, 
ottery,  objects  of  virtu  and  glass. 
ly  appointment  only. 

ALL  OF  US  AMERICANS",  FOLK  ART 
letty  Mintz 

.O.  Box  5943 
iethesda,  MD  20014 
el:  301-652  4626 

imish,  Mennonite,  Baltimore.  Weathervanes ,  decoys, 
rimitive  paintings,  wood  carvings ,  and  painted 
imiture.  Near  Washington  Beltway. 

ANE  ALPER  ANTIQUES 

309  Edgemoor  Lane 
ikthesda,  MD  20014 
el:  301-652  2942  &  625  2914 
By  Appointment.  Specialising  in  17th-century  English 
ak  Jumiture.  Also  interested  in  purchasing  fine 
Ith-century  English  oak  fitrniture. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  GALLERY 
Vllan  L.  Daniel 

9  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel;  212-794  9169 

vluseum-quality  American  folk  art — weathervanes, 
primitive  paintings,  trade  and  tavern  signs,  quilts, 
t'ood  carvings,  etc. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  HERITAGE  GALLERY 
ay Johnson 

'2  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759  7373 

The  foremost  gallery  devoted  exclusively  to 
\merican  Folk  Art,  including  top  name  20th-century 
oik  artists. 

5.  ARBES  &  COMPANY 

701  Sansome  Street,  Jackson  Square,  San 
^rancisco,  CA  94111 
Pel:  415-391  7985 

I7th,  18th  and  19th  Century  Antique  Furniture  and 
Accessories 

\RES  ANTIQES 

)61  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  0190 

^ine  antique  jewelry  from  Antiquities  to  the  1920's 

\RVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

n  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

t9th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools 

jiBARRA  BOOKS 

il9  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  1770 

Reference  books  on  fine  arts  and  antiques 

EDWARD  BARTON  GALLERY 

1250  Prospect  Street,  Lajolla,  CA  92037 
Tel:  741-459  0343 

Fine  oil  paintings ,  some  limited  editions ,  featuring 
the  work  of  Edward  Barton,  renowned  painter  of 

the  sea 

BERRY  HILL  GALLERIES 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-753  8130 

Specialists  in  Nineteenth-and-Twentieth-Century 
American  and  European  Paintings.  Nineteenth- 
Century  China  Coast  Paintings,  Western  Americana 
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WILLIAM  BLAIR  LTD. 

8424  Melrose  Place,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-655  5438 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries 

BOLEN  GALLERY 

2904  Main  Street,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
Tel:  213-399  9128 

Featuring  contemporary  and  Western  paintings, 
sculpture,  photography,  and  graphics  by  American 
artists.  Publishers  of  multiple  original  works 

FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL3  2166 
Fine  Antique  Arts  of  China,  India  and 
Southeast  Asia 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century 

CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1022 

Tel:  212-5461000 

Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 

Telex:  International  620721, 

Domestic  710-581  2325 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 

The  addresses  of  our  other  offices  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world  can  be  obtained  from 
this  address 

COE  KERR  GALLERY 

49  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-628  1340 

Specialising  in  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 

KATHERINE  DENNY 

P.O.  Box  9973,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20015 
Tel:  31 0-656  9327 

Antiques  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Antique  Silver.  Photos  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
fitrniture  and firnishings. 
Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. /5p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian  Furniture  & 
Oriental  Art. 

WILLIAM  DOYLE  GALLERIES 

175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-427  2730 

Auctioneers  of  period  Jitrnishings ,  fine  art,  and 
estate  jewelry.  New  York's  third  largest  auction  house 


LOUIS  D.  FENTON 

432  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
Tel:  415-398  3046 

Importer  of  17th  &  18th  Century  Antiques  &  Works  of 
Art 

DAVID  FRANKLIN,  LTD. 

526  North  Cassady  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209 
Tel:  614-252  0906 

Specialising  in  fine  18th-century  English  fitrniture, 
18th-and  19th-century  paintings,  and  decorative 

accessories 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
Tel:  312-337  0202 

18th-century  English  Furniture  of  the  Finest 
Quality 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modem). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
fiom  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITH  ANTIQUES,  INC. 

2913  Fairmount  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75201 
Tel:  214-651  8861 

Chinese  Export  porcelain,  paintings,  brass 
personally  selected  for  museums  and  collectors. 
Open  9-5  Mon-Sat. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture 

ED  HARDY/SAN  FRANCISCO 

855  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-981  5886 

Fine  17th  &  18th  Century  Oriental  and  European 
Antiques;  Early  Chinese  Fumiture 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona,  AZ  86336 
Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists 

JACKSON-MITCHELL 

Third  and  Delaware  Streets 
New  Castle,  DE  19720 
Tel:  302-322  4365 

English  fitrniture,  decorative  accessories,  specialising 
in  antique  metalware  (17th,  18th,  19th  century  brass, 
copper,  etc.)  Appointments  preferred 

JORDAN- VOLPE  GALLERY 

457  West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
Tel:  212-533  3900 

American  art  and  Crafts  Movement  1880-1916 

MARVIN  KAGAN,  INC. 

991  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535  9000 

Specialising  in  fine  antique,  semi-antique  and 
decorative  rugs  and  tapestries.  Member  of  Appraisers 
Association  of  America.  Opposite  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet 

KAZANJI  AN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more  than 
60  years 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 
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LAWRENCE  R.  KING  ANTIQUES 

Box  38,  208  Pacific  Street 
Monroe  Center,  IL  61052 
Tel:  8 15-393  4735 

18th-and  i9th-century  American  and  European 
Jumiture,  paintings,  metals,  pottery  and  porcelains. 
Appraisal  service 

KING-THOMASSON 

213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  fine  English  17th-century  oak  Jumiture 
and  18th-century  country  fiimiture. 

LA  GANKE  &  CO. 

1093  Second  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-688  9312 

Eighteenth  and  Early-Nineteenth  Century  English 
Porcelain  &  Pottery.  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
Decorated  in  the  Western  Style.  Eighteenth-Century 
Continental  Porcelain 

MACMILLAN  &  PERRIN  GALLERY 

120  Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto 

Ontario,  Canada  M5R  1C2 

Tel:  416-921  2105/2106 

Pre-Raphaelite  and  Modem  British  paintings, 

drawings,  and  watercolours,  English  Studio  Ceramics 

MARINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

135  Essex  Street,  Salem,  MA  01970 
Tel:  617-745  5000 

Specialising  in  19th-and  20th-century  marine 
paintings.  Largest  inventory  in  the  country. 
Mon-Sat.  9-4 

PIERRE  MATISSE  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  6269 

Cables;  Piermati-New  York 

Modem  Masters  of  the  XX  Century  paintings, 

sculpture,  gouaches  and  drawings.  Established  1931. 

Closed  July  and  August 

FREDB  NADLER 

31  East  64th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Also:  (by  '.ppointment  at  56  Mount  Street, 
Bay  Head,  New  Jersey  08742) 
Tel:  212-~44  6165 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain 

RIFFEMOOR 

Lexington  Road,  Danville,  KY  40422 
Tel:  60(>  236  6582 

Dealing  in  seventeenth-and  eighteenth-century 
English  and  Continental fitrnishings,  direct 
importation.  Hours  9-5,  Saturdays  9-12. 
Closed  Sundays 

MARGUERITE  RIORD  AN 

at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Gold 
Stonington,  CT  06378 
Tel:  203-535  2511 

Specialising  in  fine  18th  and  19th-century 
fiimiture,  paintings,  needlework,  hooked  rugs,  and 
related  decorative  accessories  of  the  period 

MINA'S 

798  Bank  Street, 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada  K1S3V8 
Tel:  613-232  7318 

Paintings  by 'The  Beaver  Group  (Canada's  Living 
Masters).  Noted  Canadian  Art,  art  glass  &  sculpture. 
Restorations. 

THOMAS  G.  SCHWENKE 

2  School  Street,  Rye,  NY  10580 
Tel:  914-967  5656 

Specialist  in  authenticated  investment  quality 
18th-and  early  19th-century  formal  American 
furniture  and  complimenting  accessories  and 
decorations 

THE  SMITH  GALLERY 

1045  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-744  6171 

American  Western  Bronze  Sculpture  and  Paintings, 
Marine  Paintings  and  American  Folk  Art. 
Representing  Harry  Jackson 


SOTHEBY  PARKE  BERNET 

980  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-472  3400 

Cable:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Please  make  contact  for  the  location  of 

our  offices  world-wide 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street  -  7th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese ,  Japanese 

THE  STRADLINGS 

1225  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
By  appointment  only 
Tel:  212-534  8135 

Antiquarians  specialising  in  early  English, 
European  and  American  ceramics,  early  American 
glass  and  decorative  arts. 
By  appointment  only 

SUMMER  HOUSE 

Division  of  DMG,  Inc. 
1936  Dayton  Boulevard 
Chattanooga  TN  37415 
Tel:  615-875  0575 

Representing  important  original  works  of  art  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century,  Dottie 
Gilstrap,  Stewart  President 

SWANN  GALLERIES,  INC. 

104  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 
Tel:  212-254  4710 

Weekly  Auctions  -  Rare  Books,  Autographs,  Maps, 
Graphics,  Photographica.  Schedule  and  sample 
catalogue  on  request 

SWAN  TAVERN  ANTIQUES 

104  Main  Street,  Yorktown,  VA  23690 
Tel:  804-898  3033 

Fine  18th-century  English  Jumiture  and 
accessories  displayed  in  the  historic  Swan  Tavem 

SYLVIA  TEARSTON 

1053  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-838  0415 

Specialising  in  the  finest  quality  18th-century 
period  English  Jitrniture ,  porcelain,  paintings, 
accessories,  and  objets  d'art 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

811  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 

17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century  fiimiture  and 
decorations;  English,  French,  Continental  and 
Oriental,  including  Oriental  carpets  and  old  Sheffield 
plate 

TILLOU  GALLERY 

Peter  H.  Tillou 

Prospect  Street,  Litchfield,  CT  06759 
Tel:  203-567  5706 

Specialising  in  18th-and  19th-century  American 
fiimiture  and  paintings,  American  folk  paintings , 
European  paintings. 

Also  -  silver  and  porcelain,  blown  glass,  bronzes, 
&  American  Indian  art.  Appointment  suggested 

ROCHELLE  THOMAS  OF  PALM  BEACH 

207  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  PL  33480 
Tel:  305-655  1619.  If  no  answer,  305-689  2318 
Antique  dinner,  desert,  and  coffee  and  tea  services. 
(English,  Continental,  Chinese  Export,  18th- 
&  early  19th-century) 


JONATHAN  TRACE 

Peekskill  Hollow  Road 
Putnam  VaUey,  NY  10579 
Tel:  914-528  7963 

Fine  18th-  and  early  19th-century  American  silver, 
18th-century  American  fumiture,  early  brass 

VOSE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

238  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-536  6176 

Dealers  in  paintings,  (18th,  19th  and  early  20th 
Century  American,  English  and  European. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  on  American  paintings) 

W  AKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES 

Historic  Science  Hill 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  Jumiture ,  porcelains,  paintinA 
accessories,  and  specialising  in  Georgian  Silver  and  0/<* 
Sheffield  Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00 

JOHN  W.  WALZEL,  JEWELER 

2016  S.  Post  Oak  Road 
Post  Oak  Central  I 
Houston,  TX  77056 
Tel:  713-840  0500 

Important  designer  jewelry,  domestic  &  European. 
Gemological  analysis  &  appraising  of  jewels, 
purchasers  of private  jewels,  repairers  of fine  jewelry 

EDITH  WEBER 

P.O.  Box  505,  Oceanside,  NY  11572 
Tel:  516-764  8733 

Distinctive  antique  jewelry,  featuring  18th-century 
pieces,  by  appointment;  or  at  The  Antiquarius 
Market,  London,  England 

C^CELLA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
AnnapoUs,  M.D.  21403 
Tel:  (301)  267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  and  Hepplewhite 
Fumiture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality 
18th-century  English  Jumiture  available  in 
the  American  West 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English,  European  and 
Oriental  Jitmiture  and  works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019  i 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry 

THOMAS  K.  WOODARD 

1022  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9404 

Specialising  in  fine  antique  patchwork  and  applique 
quilts  and  textiles,  painted  fumiture,  hooked  and 
rag  rugs,  baskets,  and  folk  art 

ANN  WOODS  LTD. 

1211  West  Main  Street 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
Tel:  804-295  6108 

American  and  English  18th  and  early  19th-century 
fumiture,  silver  and  porcelain.  Also  complete 
restoration  and  conservation  services 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 
60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 
Tel:  714-494  5526 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century ,  finest  quality 
family  business  established  1940 
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jlorman  Adams 

10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
ondon  SW3 
el:  01-589  5266 

ine  ISth-century  English  Furniture  and 
Vorks  of  Art 


'hos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

3  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-629  6176 

'aintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
tgravings  of  all  schools 

laria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

62  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
el:  01-589  2371 

:ons  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
•urniture,  ethnic  jewellery,  embroideries. 
•Valuations  &  Restorations 

Irenski 

:9-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5PE 
el:  01-486  0678 
Hne  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
ronzes,  objets  d'art 

^sprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

65-169  New  Bond  Street, 
.ondon  wiy  oar 
i'el:  01-493  6767 
!!}ables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

\ntique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures ,  fine 
teriod  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass, 
bjets  d'art  and  Faberge 

i.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

.19  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
iTel:  01-493  0444 

'8th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
'Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Blond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and 
sculpture,  original  prints  and  graphics 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

! 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swiA  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baio  oab 
Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries:  Ayrton,  Barye, 
Bourdelle,  Carpeaux,  Carrier  Belleuse , 
Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Maillol,  Moore, 
Plazzotta,  Rodin,  Wlerick 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints,  Oriental  Art 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and 
Americana.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  10-4 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 
20th  century  British,  European  and 
American  Artists  of  exceptional  merit.  Daily 
10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 

Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request. 
Dealer  in  Turkoman  Carpets  from  the 
presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian 
period  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces  and  accessories,  oak  and  pine 
room  panelling  and  garden  ornaments 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SWIY  6DF 
European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India, 
Africa,  South  East  Asia,  China  and  the 
West  Indies 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings, 
17th  and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian.  17th  to  19th  century  European 
Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro 
plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London  wiv  iaa 

Tel:  01-499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English 

enamels.  Papier  Mache,  Tole,  Treen, 

Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and  prints.  Fine 

contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8  an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture, 
clocks  and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations 
and  restorations 

Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd., 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  and 

drawings.  Italian  baroque  and  roccoco 

paintings.  French  19th  century  paintings  and 

drawings. 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-  Upholstery  by  Craftsmen 
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Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 
marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 

S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 
Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 

Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings,  Japanese 
screens  and  prints 

Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of  fine  china  and  crystal 
stockists  of  all  leading  collectors  items. 
Specialists  in  commemorative  plates  and 
mugs.  Send  for  full  colour  catalogue  stating 
interest 

Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  qdd 
Tel:  01-629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 

Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Armour 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p. m. 
or  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
18th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours 
and  Drawings 


D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B.A.D. A.  Specialist  in  fine 
English  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Delftware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 

Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  by  appointment. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th, 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 

generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Philips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum 
quality,  British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  Slb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil 
paintings  and  watercolours 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex  cm8 

3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr. 
Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8  7LN 
Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration,  frame 
repairs,  fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and 
screens,  black  glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too 
small  for  us  and  we  like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art; 
English  Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery; 
Paperweights  and  19th  century  Glass 
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ii  &  Company 

)  lount  Street,  London  wiy  5hb 
1-499  1784/1785 
p  E.  57th  Street, 
lYork,  NY  10022,  USA 
Inglish  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
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am  Tillman  Ltd. 

S  James's  Street,  London  swi 

:  1-839  2500 
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me  Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 
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ay  Van  Haeften 
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1-930  3062 
iaster  Paintings,  principally  of  the 
and  Flemish  Schools 

D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

rompton  Road,  London  SW3 
)l-589  8481/3398 

943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 
)ers  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
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I  throughout  the  world 


Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wif  lAF 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 

Yvonne  Willcocks  Antiques 

Chenil  Galleries,  Stand  22-25 

181  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-352  2123.  Evenings  01-789  4206 

African  Art,  Indonesian  Wayang,  General 

antiques 


Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 
Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 


W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6  QU 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours ,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  Redchffe  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
We  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
secondhand  and  Antiquarian  Books  on  the 
history  of  science  and  technology 
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Owing  to  a  printing  error  on  page 
May  issue  we  inadvertently  mentioned  that  the 
above  advertiser  was  taking  space  at  The 
BurUngton  House  Fair  in  1980.  The  copy  was 
left  in  from  a  previous  advertisement 


The  Opinion  page  is  for  readers' 
comments,  either  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  activities  and  events  in  the 
art  icorld.  Please  address  your  comments  to 
the  Editor. 

Christopher  Weston,  Chairman  of 
Phillips,  replies  to  Charles  Lee 

In  the  'new  look  -  improved'  June  edition  of 
The  Connoisseur,  it  was  good  to  read  the  open 
letter  from  Charles  Lee,  President  of  BADA, 
stating  that  he  is  keen  -  indeed  desperate  -  to 
see  a  renewal  of  old  friendships  between 
auctioneers  and  dealers.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  that,  for  some  26  years,  I  have  been 
on  nodding  acquaintanceship  with  the  gentle- 
men of  the  trade  -  mainly  from  the  rostrum.  I 
greatly  value  the  long  standing  trust  and 
mutual  respect  and  feel  -  despite  some 
hiccups  -  that  it  really  hasn't  disappeared. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Lee  and  the  members  of  his 
excellent  association  realise  that  we  at  Phillips 
(and  at  other  auction  houses  I  suspect)  really 
do  appreciate  the  expertise  of  the  trade  and 
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also  I  hope  they  are  aware  that  we  humble 
auctioneers  often  recommend  buyers  to 
reputable  dealers.  The  reasons  are  manifold 
and  include  the  facts  that  it  is  the  dealer  who  a) 
can  keep  careful  records  of  a  buyer  client's 
*  special  requirements;  b)  can  hunt  out  the 
object  either  in  an  auction  room,  his  own  stock 
or  from  the  stock  of  another  good  dealer;  c) 
allows  a  good  client  to  borrow  an  object  to 
ensure  that  it  'fits'  his/her  special  requirements 
from  the  points  of  view  of  style,  size  and  price. 
Of  course,  the  good  dealer  may  also  be 
prepared  to  pay  an  immediate  cash  price  direct 
to  a  vendor  if  his  capital  allows  this.  However, 
I  have  to  say  that  in  many  instances  the  price 
some  dealers  will  pay  in  cold  blood  is  much  less 
than  the  same  person  will  pay  in  the 
competitive  atmosphere  of  the  saleroom. 

We  too,  as  auctioneers,  admire  the  excellent 
training  available  at  West  Dean  College  and 
indeed  have  provided  financial  assistance  to 
students  there.  At  Phillips  we  also  support, 
through  sponsorship,  many  other  worthwhile 
ventures  including  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
we  became  benefactors  some  years  ago.  We 
believe  it  is  highly  desirable  to  support 
contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen,  as  from  a 


purely  monetary  point  of  view,  the  better  ones 
will  provide  the  antiques  of  the  future. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lee  that  the  pitfalls 
in  the  salerooms  are  more  numerous  than  with 
dealers.  Since  1967  and  1968  buyers  have  been 
afforded  the  protection  of  the  Misrepresenta- 
tion Act  and  Sale  of  Goods  Act  respectively. 
Indeed,  one  of  our  companies,  Glendinings, 
the  leading  auctioneers  and  valuers  of  coins 
and  medals  since  1900,  a  year  before  The 
Connoisseur  was  founded,  have  guaranteed 
their  catalogue  descriptions.  In  addition, 
reputable  auctioneers  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  integrity  -  often 
despite  their  printed  conditions  of  sale.  The 
judgement  of  art  and  antiques  is  not  a  finite 
matter  —  as  readers  may  agree. 

As  the  dealers  have  their  own  organisations 
(BADA,  SLAD  &  LAP  AD  A)  so  many  leading 
fine  art  auctioneers  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers,  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Chartered  Surveyors  and  The  Incorporated 
Society  of  Valuers  and  Auctioneers.  These 
latter  two  bodies  have  special  'chattel' 
syllabuses  and  these  enable  many  candidates  to 
become  qualified  by  examinations  -  as  well  as 
experience  (often  as  valuable  an  asset)  -  in 
order  to  carry  out  better  the  increasingly 
complicated  task  of  identifying,  cataloguing, 
valuing  and  selling  by  auction. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent 
mernbers  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers, with  representatives  of  the  trade,  in 
discussions  relating  to  proposed  harmonisa- 
tion  of  VAT  within  the  European  Economic 
Community  and,  whilst  I  know  that  -  on 
occasions  -  the  position  of  dealers  and  auc- 
tioneers may  be  different  from  one  another,  I 
really  do  feel  we  have  a  greater  chance  of 
protecting  the  British  position  if  we  argue  in 
the  Community  with  one  voice. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  British 
fine  art  auctioneers  lead  the  world.  Hundreds 
of  overseas  clients  seek  our  advice  every  day. 
Like  our  friends  in  the  trade,  we  auctioneers 
are  travelling  more  and  more  in  order  to 
inspect  and  appraise  objects.  My  own  schedule 
for  a  two  and  a  half  week  period  shortly 
includes  Europe,  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  and  London.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  antique  market  operates  with  a 
little  import/export  restriction  as  possible.  A 
free  market  is  usually  the  most  successful. 

As  auctioneers,  we  are  trying  hard  to  give 
the  buyers,  trade  and  private  alike,  more 
accurate  useful  information  in  our  catalogues 
so  that  they  can  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
going  to  a  particular  sale.  The  expertise 
needed  for  such  cataloguing  is  expensive. 
These  and  other  costs  in  auctioneering  are  so 
high  that  I  doubt  whether  many  BADA  dealers 
work  on  such  small  net  margins  as  those  in  the 
publicly  quoted  auction  rooms. 

Gentlemen  of  the  trade,  lay  down  your 
arms,  join  with  the  auctioneers  in  ensuring  this 
industry  in  Britain  stays  great.  Collectors, 
investors,  you  and  we  will  benefit  as  never 
before  if  we  all  co-operate. 
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JOHN  FREDERiGK  KENSETT  [1816-1872]  painted  the  American  countryside  as  pure  poetry.  Hushed 
pictures  flowed  from  his  brush,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  natural  settings. 
Trees,  rocks,  oceans,  mountains,  folia^  and  waterfalls  were  painstakingly  delineated,  and  the 
brushwork  was  carefully  controlled.  He  varied  his  palette  from  silvery  blues  to  deep  rich  browns  and 
used  color  to  portray  the  relationships  between  light  and  distance.  Kensett's  paintings  are  often 
characterized  by  a  haunting  stillness.  Beaavi  Rock,  Ncivport  Harbor,  is  a  fine  example  of  Kensett's 
painting:  it  conveys  a  sense  of  stillness  and  achieves  as  well  a  subtle  balance  of  space  and  atmosphere! 

Kensett  was  an  engraver  and  landscape  painter  of  the  Hudson  River  School  who  was  also  known 
as  a  luminist.  An  accomplished  and  highly  discerning  artist,  Kensett  also  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  He  journeyed  continually  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
from  his  home  in  New  York  in  search  of  new  settings.  The  Adirondacks  and  the  White  Mountains 
were  special  sources  of  inspiration;  he  was  also  drawn  to  the  the  towering  mountains  of  Colorado,  the 
wide  stretches  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  to  the  rocky  New  England  coast.  ^ 
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